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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE TWENTY-SECOND EDITION. 

The proprietors of the improved editions of Goldsmith’s threo 
histories, of England, Rome, and Greece, have had the pleasing 
satisfaction of finding their cares rewarded by the universal 
approbation of the public, and the three volumes introduced as 
historical class-books into almost all the best schools in the 
United Kingdom. Grateful for the encouragement they have 
received from the public, the proprietors have spared neither 
labour nor expense in making each successive edition worthy of 
continued patronage. Every year they have added a summary 
of the events of the preceding, so a3 to bring down the history 
to the very day of publication. But while this edition was pre- 
paring for the press, the death of his gracious majesty George IV. 
produced a new epoch in the annalS of England, and forced Dn 
the historian the duty of reflecting on the past, and collecting 
all the circumstances which could throw light upon the future. 
The reflections suited to the close of the reign of George III. 
are not very applicable to the conclusion of that which lias just 
terminated: the literature, the policy, the feelings of the age 
have changed, and the system of education itself is undergoing 
a silent revolution. Abstruse science and the refinements of 
literature have found their way from the colleges to the schools, 
and the rising generation share largely in advantages, of which 
their predecessors were totally deprived. Impressed with these 
considerations, the present editor has deemed it necessary wholly 
to re-write the reigns of George 111. and IV., in order to pre- 
sent, in a connected form, the successive links of that chain of 
events which unites the present condition of Europe with the 
American revolution. In performing tigs task, it has been his 
principal object to avoid giving offence to the feelings of any 
political party,' and simply to detail the occurrences without any 
colouring which might prejud.ee or bias the youthful judgment. 
Youth is the season of warm feelings and strong passions; If 
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these be stimulated, by the virulence of party spirit, the ton se- 
, quence will necessarily be erroneous judgment, and still 1‘iiore 
erroneous conduct. There are, however, some political con^ 
side'rations which may be offered to the youthful mind, not only 
without injury, but with positive advantage ; and these are, the 
necessity of cherishing love for all our fellow subjects, affection 
for the country that gave us birth, reverence for the constitution 
under which our fathers have lived happily, and transmitted the 
inheritance of freedom and equal laws to their descendants, 
obedience to the sovereign and rulers of the Btate, and, above 
all, a veneration for the principles of morality and religion, 
seeing we are informed, on the highest authority, that "Righ- 
LeoUBiiess exalteth a nation ; but sin is the ruin of a people.” 
These are the lessons which the present editor has been anxious 
to impress, however imperfectly, on the mind of the youthful 
student, conscious that, if successful, he shall have the proud 
reflection of having done some good in his generation, and that, 
even if lie fuils, his intention will bring its own reward. 

To this edition have been added wuud-cuts of the busts of the 
kings, collected from the most authentic sources, and executed 
with more care than is usually bestowed on the preparation of 
such illustrations. 

W. C. T. 

London, Jan. 1, 1B31. 

In the thirty-eighth edition considerable improvements were 
effected : the work having been carefully revised and corrected 
throughout, and the narrative continued to the ZZepeal of the 
Corn-laws, and tile consequent close of Sir Robert Peel's 
administration. In the subsequent chapter on the progress of 
literature, science, and the arts, some interesting particulars 
have been introduced connected with the important inventions 
which have rendered the present century one of the most re- 
markable in the history of the world. And in the present edition 
(the fifty-first) the record of events has been extended to our 
own day. * 

May, 1B6B. ■ 
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The fallowing Tables are extracted from a very ingenious and valuable 
Rngfaving f entitled “ HISTORY MADE EASY, nr a Genbalugicai. 
Chart or the Kings of England," by E. Reynard : to which 
^ ice beg to refer the reader for further useful information . 


MONARCHY BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 



No. 

MONARCHS. 

Began 

to 

Reign. 

Reigned 

Y ears. 




A.D. 



1 

Egbert * 

827 

10 


r 

2 

Ethelwolf 

838 

20 



3 

Ethelbald 

857 

3 



4 

Ethelbert 

B60 

6 

9 

o 


5 

6 1 

Ethelred I. f 

Alfred % 

8GG 

B72 

5 

29 

5 


7 

Edward the Elder 

901 

24 



8 

Athelstan 

925 

15 



!) 

Edmund I. $ 

940 

6 

c 


10 

Edred 

946 

9 



11 

Edwy 

955 

4 



12 

Edgar 

959 

16 



13 

Edward II 

975 

3 



14 

Ethelred II. || r . . . 

978 

37 


Ns 

15 

Edmund Ironside II 

1016 

1 


1G 

Sweyn 

1014 

3 

i r 

17 

Canute 

1017 

19 

* i 

18 

Harold I 

1036 

3 

19 

Hardi Canute 

1039 

2 

3 f 

20 

Edward III. nr the Confessur 

1041 

25 

it 

21 

1 Harold II. son of Godwin, \ 

1 earl of Kent ( 

1066 

1 


* Egbert descended from Cerdlc, the first king of 'Wessex, a Saxon genera), 
who, in the year A d. 495. arrived In Britain. It Is snid In the Saxun annals, that 
he was descended from Woden, the root of the Saxon families ; and by his conquest 
which he made In Britain, he may be considered aa one of the first founders of 
the English monarchy : the kings Dr England descend from him In the male lln# 
id Edward the Confessor, and in the female line to the Illustrious princess who 
now sits upon the throne. 

t Killed in battle against the Danes, In B71. 

1 Introduced trial by Jury, divided England into shires and hundreds, ana 
founded the University of Oxford. 

} Was killed by Leolf, a notorious robber. 

R In 1014, Sweyn, king or Denmark, made himself master of England, and 
was crowned king; and Ethelred fled Into Normandy. On the death or Bweyn, 
which happened In 1015, the crown was contested by Edmund Ironside (Ihe 
lawful successor of Ethelred), and Canute, the descendant of Bweyn, who st 
length agreed to divide the kingdom among them ; but Edmund being murdered 
shortly after this treaty was entered into, Canute (surnamvd the Great) was de- 
clared king of all England In 1017. 





of Stuart, 


VI 

HONARCHS SINCE THE CONQUEST. 


"I 



• Bon of Robert, duke of Normandy. 

f Bon of Adola and count of Ulols : hence the House d! BIdIb. 

J Son of Matilda and OeoflVry Plantagenet : hence the Plantagenot race. 

. | Bon of John of Oaunt, duke of Lancaster: hence the House of Lancaster. 

| Bon of Richard, duka of York, lineally descended from Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence, the second ton of Edward (he Third: hence the House oTYork. 

1 Was the aon of Margaret and Edward Tudor. Margaret was a lineal de- 
scendant from John of Oaunt, duke Dr Lancaster; Edmund Tudor was the son of 
Owen Tudor, who married the widow Df Henry V. : hence the House of Tudor. 

Bon of Mary, queen of Scots, and Henry Btuart, lord Dsruley: hence the 
race of Stuaita. 

tt Hector of Hanover : hence the race of Brunswick. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Brief sketch of the Saxon 9 Idols from which the Days of f A j 
Week received their names . 


The idols which oiir Saxon ancestors worshipped were 
various ; but those which are delineated in the plate opposite, 
and from which the days of the week derive their names, 
were the principid objects of their adoration. 

The Idol of the SUN. 

This idol, which represented the glorious luminary of 
the day, was the chief object of their adoration. It is de- 
scribed like the bust of a man, set upon a pillar ; holding, 
with outstretched arms, a burning wheel before his breast. 
The first day of the week was especially dedicated to its 
adoration, which they termed the Suns daeg ; hence is 
derived the word Sundaf. 

The Idol of the MOON.' 

Tlj& next, was the idol of the Moon, which they wor- 
shipped on the second day of the week, called by them 
Mabris daey : and since by us, M^ndaf. 

The form of this idol is intended to represent a woman, 
habited in a short coat, and a hood, with two long eus. 
l>e moon which she holds in her hand designates me 
q&Ality. 

The Idol of TUI SCO. 

Tuisn was at first deified os the father and ruler of the 
Teutonic race, but in course of time he was worshipped as 
th® -son of the earth. From him came the Saxon words 
TWfffco's daeg, which we call Tuesday. 

He is represented standing on a pedestal, os on old 
venerable sage, clothed with the skin of on animal, and 
holding a sceptre in the right hand. 

The Idol WODEN, or ODIN 

Woden, or Odin, was the supreme divinity of the 
Northern nations. This hero is supposed to have emigrated 
Grom the East, but from what country or at wh&t time, 1 b 
not known. His exploits form the greatest port of the 



fiii r OF THE IDOLATRY OF THE SAXONS, &C. • 

mythological creed of the Northern nations, and his acmeve- 
, merits are magnified beyond all credibility. ’ The naifle of 
the fourth day of the week, called hy the Saxons Woden* 
da eg, and by us Wednesday, is derived from this per- 
sonage. 

Woden is represented in a bold "and martial attitude, clad 
in armour, with a broad sword, uplifted, in his right hand. 

The Idol THOR. 

Thor, the eldest and bravest of the sons of Woden and 
Friya, was, after his parents, considered as the greatest god 
among the Saxons and Danes. To him the fifth day of the 
week, called by them Thor’s daey , and by U3 Thursday, 
was consecrated. 

Thor is represented as sitting on a throne, with a crown 
of gold on his head, adorned with a circle in front, wherein 
were set twelve bright burnished gold stars, and with a 
regal Bceptre in his right hand. 

The Idol FRIG A, or FREA . 

Friga, or Frka, was the wife of Woden, or Odin; and, 
next to him, the most revered divinity among the heathen 
Saxons, Danes, and )ther Northern nations. In the most 
ancient times, Friga, nr Frea, was the same with the god- 
desB Herlka, or Earth. To her the sixth day of the week 
was consecrated, which by the Saxons was written Friya a 
daeg , corresponding with Dur Friday. 

^riga is represented with a drawn sword in her right 
hand, and a bow ii\ her left. 

The Idol SEATER . 

The Idol Skater is represented on a pedestal, whereon 
ia placed a perch , on the slmrp prickled back of which he 
stood. His head was uncovered, and his visage lean. In 
hiB left hand he held up a wheel, and in his right was a pail 
of water, wherein were flowers and fruits ; and his dress 
consisted of a long coat, girded with linen. 

The appellation given to the day of his celebration ii 
still retained. The Saxons named it Sealer’s daey , which 
we call Saturday. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


Of Britain', from the Invasion of Julius CtEsar 1 , B.C . 54, 
to the Abdication of the Romans. 

SECTION I. 


41 Theirs was thB science of a martial race, 

To shape thB lancB or decorate the shield ; / 

E'en the fair virgin stain'd hef native grace, 

To give new horrors to the tented field." 

\ Shenstonb. 

AbdlcaTIon, t. the act Df quitting by Dedu'ced, part, drawn from, laid 
inclination. down in regular Buccesilon. 

1. Mir'itime (mar-rt tim), a. border- 0. Devastation, «. destruction, vrute. 

ing on tbs sea. H. Superstition (f u-per-ilith-un), c. 

2. Agriculture, «. the art Df tilling and mistaken devotion, 

Improving the land, Bo u to make Transmigra tion, r. the passing ot 

it fruitful. the bduI, after death, from one 

9. Principalities, i. pi. Ihe country, or body to another. 

that portion of land, which gives 12. Alle'giance, «. obedience, duty, 
title to a prince. ,14. Stipulated, part, agreed upon. 

1 . Britain was but very little known to the rest of the 
world before the time of the Romans. The coasts opposite 
Gaul 3 were frequented by merchants, who traded thither 
for such commodities as the natives were able to produce, 
and who, it is thought, after a time, possessed themselves 
of all the maritime places where they had at first been per- 
mitted to reside. 2. Finding the country fertile, and com- 
modiously situated for trade, they settled upon the sea-side, 

1 Britain, the name given to England, Scotland, and Wales, .united. 

1 Julius Cesar was the first Roman emperor. He wu assassinated 
|K the Senate-house, in the 06th year of his age. 

■ Gaul was the ancient nftne of France. 

- Eng. b 
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and introduced »the practice of agriculture ; but it w^s very 
different with the inland inhabitants of the country, who 
considered themselves as the lawful possessors of the sod, 
and avoided all correspondence with the new comers, whotn 
Jhey viewed as intruders upon thgir property ; and therefore 
harassed by repeated wars. 

3. The inland inhabitants ore represented as extremely 
numerous, living in cottages thatched with straw, and feed- 
ing large herds of cattle. They lived mostly upon milk, of 
flesh procured by the chase 1 * * 4 . What clothes they wore, 
to rover any part of their bodies, were usually the skins 
of beasts ; but the arms, legs, and thighs, were left naked, 
and were usually painted blue. 4. Their hair, which was 
lon^, flowed down upon their backs and shoulders ; while 
their beards were kept close shaven, except upon the 
upper lip, where it was Buffered to grow. The dress of 
savage nations is every where pretty much the same, being 
calculated rather to inspire terror than to excite love or 
respect. 

5. As to their government, it consisted of several small 
principalities , each under its respective lea'der ; and this 
seems to be the earliesfmode of dominion with which man- 
kind are acquainted, and is deduced from the natural privi- 
leges of paternal authority. Upon great and imminent 
dangers, a commander-in-chief was chosen by common 
consent, in a general assembly ; and to him was committed 
the conduct of the general interest, the power of making 
peace, or leading to war, and the administration of justice. 

6. Their forces consisted chiefly of foot, and yet they 
could bring a considerable number of horse into the field 
upon great occasions. They likewise used chariots in battle, 
which, with Bhort scythes fastened to the ends of The axle- 
trees, inflicted terrible wounds, spreading horror and devasta- 
tion wheresoever they drove 4 . 7. Nor while the chariots 
were thus destroying, were the warriors who conducted 
them unemployed : they darted their javelins against the 
enemy, ran along the beam, leaped on the ground, resumed 

1 The undent Britons were so habitually regular anil temperate, that 

they only begun to grow old at a hundred and twenty years. — Plu- 

tarch, De Placiiis Philosophic. * 

4 C ec sar gives a most animated description of the dexterity of the 
Britons in managing their war chariots, which ho ascribes to constant 
use and incessant exercise ; thereby intinting that the Britons were 
continually engaged in intestine wars. — Caesar's Com. lib. iv. 
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their seat, stopped or turned their horses ^t lull speed, and 
Bomelimes cunningly retreated to draw the enemy into 
confusion. 

B. The religion of the Britons was one of the most con- 
siderable parts of their government ; and the Druids \ who 
were the guardians of it, possessed great authority amon^ 
them. No species of superstition was ever more terrible 
than theirs : besides the severe penalties which they were 
permitted to inflict in this world, they inculcated the eternal 
transmigration of souls, and thus extended their authority as 
far as the fears of their votaries 7 . They sacrificed human 
victims, whom they burnt in large wicker idols, made bo 
capacious as to contain a multitude of persons at once, who 
were thus consumed together. To these rites, tending to 
impress ignorance with awe, they added the austerity of 
their manners, and the simplinity of their lives. They 
lived in woods, caves, and hollow trees ; their food was 
acorns and berries, and their drink water. By these 
arts, they were not only respected, but almost adored by 
the people H . The most remarkable Druidical monument 

ft- • 

6 The Druids were divided into three" different classes : Hie Bards, 
who were the heroic historians and genealogical poets ; the Votes, who 
were the sacred musicians, the religious poets, and the pretended pro- 
phets; the third class, which was by far the most numerous, and who 
performed all the other offices of religion, were called by the general 
name of Druids, which appellation was commonly given to the whole 
fraternity. Their supreme rliief was styled the Arch-Hfruid. To the 
priesthood were also attached a number of females, called Druidesses, 
who were likewise divided into three classes; those of the first vowed 
perpetual virginity, and lived together, sequestered from the rest of the 
world : these were great pretenders to divination, prophecy, and mira- 
cles, and were highly venerated by the people. The second class con- 
sisted ofe certain devotees, who, though married, spent the greater part 
of their time with the Druids in assisting in the offices of religion, 
occasionally returning to their husbands. The third and lowest class 
waited on the Druids, and performed the most servile offices about the 
temples, & c. The priesthood, in the most ancient times, was hereditary 
in all countries, and was particularly so in the Celtic nations ; where 
the order of Druids did not only descend to their posterity, but the 
office of priest was likewise hereditary in families. 

7 Among a people so credulous as the ancient Britons, It Is no won- 
der that those who possessed such high authority among them ob the 
Droids, practised the greatest impositions ; accordingly wo read, that 
the Druids were in the habit of borrowing large sums of thB people, 
which they promised to repay in the other world — " Druids pecuruam 
mutuo accipiebant in posteriore vita reddituri." — Patriciiu. 

1 Cesar informs* us, that the Druids also taught " many things con- 
cerning the stars and their motions, the magnitude of the earth, and the 
B 2 
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it the circle of Btones on Salisbury plain, called 
, it ‘appears to have been the great national 

temple. 


10. It muy be easily supposed, that the manners of the 
people took a tincture from the discipline of their teachers. 
Their lives were simple, but marked with cruelty and fierce- 
ness ; their courage was great, but undignified by mercy or 

PE1 11 The Britons had long remained in this rude but 
^dependent Btate, when Cssur, having overrun Gaul with 
ft* victories, and willing still further to extend his fame 
determined upon the conquest of n country that seemed 
to promise an easy triumph ; accordingly, when the troops 
designed for the expedition were embarked, he set sail tor 
Britain about midnight, and the next morning arrived on 
the coast near Dover, where he saw the rocks and cliffs 
covered with armed men to oppose his landing. 

12. The Britons had chosen Cassivelau nus for their 
commander-in-chief; but the petty princes under his 
command, either desiring his station, or suspecting his 
fidelity, threw off their allegiance. 13. Some yf them 
fled with their forces into the internal ports of the king- 
dom, others submitted to Caesar, till at length Casgive- 
lau'nufl himself, weakened by so many desertions, resolved 
UD on making what terms he was able, while he yet had 
power to keep the field. 14. The conditions offered by 
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in England 
Stonehenge 


nature of things i" but it is impossible to say howfw their knowledge 
of astronomy or natural philosophy extended. Theu; doctrines iwere 
never committed to writing, but comprised m verses, "h.A werc learnrf 
verbatim by frequent rehearsals, snd carefully computed to jnem u ry. 
It U supposed that the religion of the Druide originated m Britain Jor 
inch of thoGaUlo youth as were desirous of being instructed in its myste- 
ries repaired to this country in order to obtain a complete educetion. 

•'Borne times written Cossiiefsu'nus, or Cauibe’lbn. 
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Csesar, and, accepted by him, were, that he should send to 
the Oontinent double tile number of hostages at first de- 
manded, and that he should acknowledge subjection to 
the Romans. Caesar, however, was obliged to return once 
more to compel the Britons to complete their stipulated 

treaty 10 . 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Was Britain well known before the time of its invasion by the 

Homans ? 

By whom were the coasts opposite Gaul frequented at that time ? 

2. Who introduced the practice of agriculture ? 

3. 4r. Describe the inland inhabitants. 

5. Of what did the government uf the ancient Britons consist f 
0. What was their chief force ? 

8. Who were the minister^ uf their religion ? 

9. Did they ever sacrifice human victims ? 

10. What were the manners of the people ? 

11. Who first determined on the conquest of Britain ? 

12. Whom did the Britons choose for their leader ? 

14. What conditions were offered by CtEsar, and accepted by Caasive- 
lau'uus ? 


19 England, including Wales, was, at Ihe invasion of the Romans, 
divided into the following seventeen states ; [iSei? the Map.] 


Called by the Romans Consisting of 

1. The Damndnii. . . .Cornwall and Devon. 

2. Durotriges Dorsetshire. 

3. Belovs Somersetshire, Wilts, and part nf Hants. 

4. Attrrbatii Berkshire. 

6. Regni Surrey, Sussex, and remaining part of Hants. 

6. Cantu Kent. 

7* Dobuni Gloucester and Oxfordshire. 

8. Cattieuchlani . .Bucks, Bedford, and Herts. 

9. Trinobantes . . . .Essex and Middlesex. 

10. Icem Suffolk, Norfolk, Huntingdon, and Cambridge. 

11. Coritani Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, 

* Nottingham, and Derby. 

12. Cornavi ^Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, Chester, and 

Shropshire. 

13. The Silure* Radnor, Brecon, Glamorgan, Monmouth, and 

Hereford. 

14. Deubta Pembroke, Cardigan, and Caermarthem. 

15. Orddvices Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Flint, 

and Denbigh. 

1G. The Brig .Y ork, Durham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland. 

17> Ottadini Northumberland to the Tweed. 
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11 Great Boadicea, glory of thy rare, 

Britannia’s honour, ami thy foe’s disgrace ; 

In burning fancy I behold each fight, 

Where female valour warr'd for Albion's right ; 

Thy very fall perpetuates th^ fame, 

And Suetonius’ laurels droop with shame." 

Dibdin. 

2. Exlrav'aganccs, >. pi. liregulaT con- 9, Haran'gued, verb, made a speech, 
duct; actions not confined within delivered an oration, 

reasonable limits. Intrepidity, a. courage, boldness. 

I. Rapa'cluui, a. greedy; given to 12. Friths, «. inlets of the sea, running 
plunder. a considerable dlstanre Into the 

0. Procurator, «. a manager. land. 

1. Upon the accession of Augustus 1 , that emperor had 
formed a design of visiting Britain, but was diverted from 
it by the unexpected revolt of the Purtno'niuns 2 . Tibe'rius 3 , 
wisely judging the empire already tuu extensive, made no 
attempt upon Britain. From that time the natives began 
to improve in all the arts which contribute to the advance- 
ment of human nature. 

2. The wild extravagances of Calig'ula 4 , by which he 
threatened Britain with an invasion, served rather to expose 
him to ridicule than the island to danger. At length, the 
Romans, in the reign of Clau'dius 5 , began to think seriously 
of reducing them under their dominion. The expedition for 
this purpose was conducted in the beginning by Plau'tius 
and other commanders, with that Buccesa which usually 
attended the Roman arms. 

3. Caroc'tacus was the first British prince who seemed 
willing, by a vigorous effort, to rescue his country, and 
repel its insulting and rapacious conquerors. This rude 
soldier, though with inferior forces, continued, for, above 
nine years, to oppose and harass the Romans ; till at length 
he was totally routed, and taken prisoner, by Osto'rius 
Scap'ula, who sent him in triumph te Rome. 4. While 
Caroc'tacus was being led through Rome, he appeared no 
way dejected at the amazing concourse of spectators that 
were gathered upon this occasion ; hut casting his eyes on 

1 Augua'tus was the Bon of Julius Crs&t’b niece, adopted by Cssar. 
He was the second emperor of Rome. 

■ The people of Hungary, which country was fdhnerly called Pan- 
nonia. 

* s The third emperor of Rome. 

4 A Roman emperor, the successor of Tibe'rius. 

1 The son Of Dru'suj, and successor of Calig'ula. 
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the splendours that surrounded him, "Alas!” cried lie, 
11 ho^/ is it possible that a people, possessed of such magni- 
ficence at home, could envy me a humble cottage in Britain ? '* 
The emperor was affected by the British hero'B misfortunes, 
and won by his address, He ordered him to be unchained 
on the spot, and Set at liberty, with the rest of the captives 
5. The cruel treatment of Boadice'a, queen of the 
Ice'ni, drove the Britons once more into open rebellion. 
Prasat'agus, king of the Ice'ni, at his death had bequeathed 
one half his dominions to the Romans, and the other to 
his daughters, thus hoping, by the sacrifice of a port, to 
secure the rest to his family ; but it had a different effect ; 
for' the Roman procurator immediately took possession of 
the whole : and when Boadice'a, the widow of the de- 
creed, attempted to remonstrate, he ordered her te be 
scourged like a slavfl, and violated the chastity of her 
daughters. 6. These outrages were sufficient to produce 
a revolt throughout the island. The Ice'ni, us being the 
most deeply interested in the quarrel, were the first to 
take urms ; ull the other states soon followed the example ; 
and Boadice'a, a woman of great beauty and masculine 
spirit, was appointed to head thp common forces, which 
amounted to two hundred and thirty thousand fighting 
men. 7. These, exasperated by their wrongs, attacked 
several of the Roman settlements and colonies with suc- 
cess : Pauli'nus, who commanded the Roman forces, hast- 
ened to relieve London, which was already a flourishing 
colony ; but found, on his arrival, that it would h,e requi- 
site for the general safety to abandon that place to the 
merciless fury of the enemy. 8. London was soon, there- 
fore, reduced to ashes ; such of the inhabitants os remained 
in it prere massacred; and the Romans, with all other 
strangers, to the number of seventy thousand, were cruelly 
put to the sword. Flushed with these successes, the 
Britons no longer fought to avoid the enemy : but boldly 
came to the place where Pauli'nus awaited their arrival, 
posted in a very advantageous manner, with a body of ten 
thousand men. 9. The battle was obstinate and bloody. 
Boadi'cea herself appeared in a chariot with her two 
daughters, and harangued her army with masculine intre- 
pidity ; but the irregular and undisciplined bravery of her 
troops was unable to resist the cool intrepidity of the Ro- 
mans. They were routed with great slaughter; eighty 
thousand perished in the field, and an infinite number were 
b 4 
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mode prisoners ; while Boadice'a herself, fearing to fall 
into the hands df the enraged victor, put an end to Ifer life 
by poison. • 

10. The general who firmly established the dominion of 
the Romans in this island was Ju'lius Agric'ola 8 , who go- 
verned it during the reigns of r Vespa'sian 7 , Ti'tus B , and 
Domi'tiau 9 , and distinguished himself as well by his cou- 
rage as humanity. For several years after the time, of 
Agrit/ola, a profound peace seems, to have prevailed in 
Britain, and little mention is made of the affairs of the 
island by any historian. 

11. At length, however, Rome, that had foiv ages gjven 
laws to nations, and diffused slavery and oppression over 
the known world, began to sink under her own magnifi- 
cence. Mankind, os if by general consent, rose up to 
vindicate their natural freedom ; almost every nation assert- 
ing that independence, of which they had been long so 
unjustly deprived. 

12. During these struggles the British youth were fre- 
quently drawn away into Gaul, to give ineffectual succour 
to the various contenders for the empire, who, failing in 
every attempt, dnly left the name of tyrants behind them l0 . 
In the mean time, as the Roman forces decreased in Britain, 
the Piets and Scots 11 continued still more boldly to infest 
the northern parts ; and crossing the friths , which the 
Romans could not guard, in little wicker boats covered 
with leather, filled the country, wherever they came, with 
slaughter and consternation. 

13. The Romans, therefore, finding it impossible to 
stand their ground in Britain, in the reign of the emperor 

1 Julios Agric'ola was the father-in-law uf Ta citus, the celebrated 
historian. 

* Vespa'slan was the tenth Roman emperor; he was valiant,, but 
very avaricious. 

1 Ti'tus was the eleventh Roman emperor, tHb son of Vespa'sian ; ho 
was so good a man that ho was called the " Delight of Mankind.” 

1 Domi’tian was thB twelfth Roman emperor, and brother toTi’tuj ; he 
was a great persecutor of the Christians, and of a most cruel disposition. 

10 According to the 11 Nutitia Imperii / 1 no less than twelve British 
corps of Infantry and cavalry were constantly dispersed in the distant 

f irovincea of the empire ; while foreign soldiers were, according to the 
nvariabla policy of the Romans, stationed in Britain.* 

11 The names by which the inhabitants of Scotland were at that time 
distinguished. " The Piets (so called from Pictieh , a plunderer, and not 
from JPicfi, painted,) and the Scots (from Scuite, a wanderer, in the Celtic 
tongue) — were only different tribes of Caledonians.” — Dr. Henry , 
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Volentin'ian took their last leave of the island, after being’ 
masteA of it for nearly four hundred yeaA, and now left 
the natives to the choice of their own government and lungs. 
They gave them the best instructions the calamitous times 
would permit, for exercising their arms, and repairing their 
ramparts ; and helped tliefti to erect a new wall of stone* 
across the island, for they had not, at that time, artisans 
skilful enough among themselves to repair that which had 
been built by the emperor Seve'rue. The ruins of this wall. 



and the fortresses by which the Roman colonies were de- 
fended, Eire among the most interesting relics of antiquity 
in England. ■ 


KINGS OF ENGLAND, 

From the invasion of Julius Cxsar, to the departure of the Romani. 


ANNO, A.C.I A.D. I 

1. Cassivelaunus 83 C. Marius ..*... 125 12. Alectus 

2. Theomantius 50 7- Coilus . 170 13. Asclepiodorus . . 

3. Cymbeline . . . 24 B. Lucius 207 Id. Coilus II 

a.d. D. Severus (cm.) 211 ! 1 5. Constantiusfem.) 

4 . Guiderius ... 45 10. Bassianus ... 218:16. Constantuie(em.) 

5. Arviragtis ... 73 11. Carausius ... 225 1 


A.D. 

232 

202 

200 

310 

329 


From / he departure of the Romans, till the introduction qf the Saxons 
by Vortigem. 

A.D . 1 A.D. 

Octavius 3B3| Gratian 431 Constantius 446 

Muiminianus. . 301 Constantine I. 446 Vortigem 450 


Questions for Examination. 


1. What prevented Augustus from visiting Britain ? 
Did Tiberius make an attempt upon Britain ? 
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4. What remarks did Caractacas make on witnessing the splendour 
of Rome ? • 

0. What caused the Britons to rebel ? 

Who commanded Boadicea to be ill-treated . • 

G. What were the consequences ? 

7. Who commanded thB Roman forces at that time? 

* 8. What was the fate of London and aits inhabitants ? 

0. Describe Boadicea's conduct, and the result of this battle. 

10. At what time did peace prevail in Great Britain ? 

11. What was the situation of Rome at this time ? 

12. What were the nations that infested the northern parts ? 

13. When did the Romans take their leave of Britain ? And how long 

had they been masters of it ? 


CHAPTER II. 

THE SAXONS. 

SECTION I. 

“ But hark I what foreign drum on Thanet’s isle 
Proclaims assistance ? 'Tis the Saxon band, 

By Hengut led, and Hursa ; — see, they smile, 

And greet their hosts with falsB, insidious hand." 

Dibdin, 

1. Impu'nlty, ». freedom from punish- 9. Frontiers, #. borders, limits. 

rnent. II. An'nala, ». histories. 

2. Gods, >■ Imaginary deities which the 13. Emtir'pated, part, destroyed. 

Heathens uJed tD worship. Dus'ullDry, a. roving about, Incon- 

i. Ambl'tloua (fim-ftwA-tw), a. desirous stant. m 

of honours. 

1. (A.D. 447.) The Britons; being now left to themselves, 
considered their new liberties as their greatest calamity. 
The Piets and Scots, uniting together, began to look upon 
Britain as their own, and attacked the northern wall, which 
the Romans had built to keep off their incursisns, with 
success. Having thus opened to themselves a passage, 
they ravaged the whole country with impunity , while the 
Britons sought precarious shelter in the woods and moun- 
tains l . 

1 In this extremity, they made application for succour to Aetius, 
Prefect of Gaul, in the following remarkable words .-—“The groans of 
the wretched Britons, to the thrice appointed Consul Aetius. — The bar- 
barians drive us into the sea, and the sea forces us back on the swords 
of the barbarians, so that we have nothing left but the wretched 
pboice of being cither drowned or murdered. 1 Aetius was, however, too 
closely engaged in opposing Attila, thB renowned king of the Huns, (who, 
from the havoc he made wherever his sword was drawn, was denomi- 
nated 11 The Scourge yf God”) to bestow on the Britons any attention. 
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2. It was in this deplorable and enfeebled state that the 
BritcAs hod recourse to the Saxoi>s f ft brave people, 
who, for their strength and valour, were formidable to all 
*the German nations around them, and supposed to be more 
than a match for the gods themselves. They were a 
people restless and bolth who considered war as thek 
trade ; and were, in consequence, taught to consider vic- 
tory as a doubtful advantage, but courage os a certain 
good. 3. A nation, however, entirely addicted to wht, 
has seldom wanted the imputation of cruelty, as those ter- 
rors which are opposed without fear are often inflicted 
without regret. The Saxons are represented as a very 
cruel nation : but we must remember that their enemies 
have drawn the picture a . 

4. It was no disagreeable circumstance to these ambi- 
tious people to be invited into a country upon which they 
had for ages before been forming designs. In conse- 
quence, therefore, of VWtigem's solemn "invitation, who 
was then king of Britain, they arrived with fifteen hun- 
dred men, under the command of Hcn'gia® and Hor'sa, 


* It will be seen, In our previous explanation of the Mythological 
Plate, that the names uf the days of the week owe their origin to 
the names given by the Saxons to their chief idols. We shaH hero 
observe, that the names which they gave to the mont/is were singularly 
descriptive of the seasons, and, therefore, we subjoin them; remarking, 
by Hie way, that the names of the months adopted by the French 
during the Revolution, though more elegant, were not more appro- 

E riate than those of the Salons, whose ideas they appear to have 
arrowed. — Their first month was styled, 


Midwinter Monath December. 


Atfter Yula . 
i Sol Momath . . . 
Rethe Monath . 

Raster Monath 


Trimilchi . . . . 
Sere Monath 
Mcpd Monath 
Weod Monath 
H<rfest Monath 


(Or, after Christmas) January. 

. . (From the returning sun) February. 

. . (Rugged Month) March. 

f (From a Saxon goddess, whose name'! . 

1 we still preserve) f 


. , (From cows being milked thrice a day) May. 

. . (Dry month) June. 

. . (The meads being then in bloom) . . July. 

. . (From the luxuriance of weeds) .... August. 

. . (Harvest month) September. 

RW FyllUH . { • 

(From the blood of cattle slain^ 


Blot Monath 




that month, and stored for win- ^November. 

ter provision) | * 

Hen'gist was the first Saxon king of Kent 
b 6 - 
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who were brothers, and , landed on the Isle of Tlion'et 4 . 
5. There they did not long remain inactive ; but ‘'being 
joined by the British forces, they boldly marched agninslj 
the Piets and Scots, who had advanced as far as Lincoln- 
shire, and soon gained a complete victory over them. 
A- D- 450. ■ 

The Saxons, however, being sensible of the fertility of 
the country to which they came, and the barrenness of that 
which they had left behind, invited over great numbers of 
their countrymen to become sharers in their new expedi- 
tion. 6. Accordingly, they received a fresh supply of five 
thousand men, who passed over in seventeen vessels, and 
soon made a permanent establishment in the island. p 

The British historians, in order to account for the easy 
conquest of their country by the Saxons, assign their trea- 
chery, not less than their valour, as a principal cause. 

7. They allege, that Vor'tigern was artfully inveigled 
into a passion fbr Rowe'na, the daughter of Hen gist ; and, 
in order to marry her, was induced to settle the Cfi tile 
province of Mnt upon her father, from whence the Saxons 
«mld never after be removed 0 . It is alleged, also, that 
upon the death of Vor'timer, which happened shortly after 
the victory he obtained at Eg'glesford, Vor'tigern, his fa- 
ther, was reinstated upon the throne. 8. It is added, that, 
tips weak monarch accepting of a festival from Hengist, 
three hundred of his nobility were treacherously slaugh- 
tered, and himself detained as a captive. 

After the death of Hengist, several other German tribes, 
allured by the Buccess of their countrymen, came over in 
great numbers. 9. A body of Saxons, under the conduct 
of Ella and his three sons, had some time before laid the 
foundation of the kingdom of the South Saxons, .though 
not without great opposition and bloodshed. This new 

1 Thaii'et k is an island in Kent. Margate and Ramsgate are its 
principal towns. 

5 Our old English historians say, that when the beautiful Rowe'na 
was first introduced to Vor'tigern, 11 she presented him, on her knee, 
with a cup of wine, saying, 1 Woes heal, hlaford cyning/ or, 1 Be of 
health, Lord King! 1 to which Vor'tigern, being instructed in Lhe 
custom, answered, 1 Drink heal,’ or, ‘ I drink your health.' " — It is 
proper to observe, however, that some ablo historians have declared, 
that no authentic documents exist concerning these stories of Vor'tigern 
and Rowe'na, or of the slaughter of the British nobles : and that they 
ora inclined to believe the whole a fiction, or. at least, very much 
exaggerated. 
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kingdom included Surrey, Sussex, and the New Forest; 
and extended to the frontiers of Kent. * 

10. Another tribe of the Saxons, under the command 
of Cerdic, and his son Kenric, landed in the West, and 
from thence took the name of West Saxons. These met 
with a very vigorous opposition from the natives, but* 
being reinforced from Germany °, and assisted by their 
countrymen on the island, they routed the Britons ; and 
although retarded in their progress by the celebrated 
king Arthur 7 , they had strength enough to keep posses- 
sion of the conquest they had already made. Cerdic, 
therefore, with his son Kenric, established the third Saxon 
king'dom in the island, namely, that of the West Saxons, 
including the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, and 
the Isle of Wight. 

11. It was in opposing this Saxon invader that ^the 
celebrated prince Arthur acquired his fame. However 
unsuccessful all his valour might have been in the end, yet 
his name made so great a figure in the ftiulous annals 
of the times, that some notice must be taken of him. 

12. This prince is of such obscure origin, that some 
authors suppose him to be the sop of King Ambro'sius ", 
and others only his nephew ; others again afldrm that he 
was a Cornish prince, and son of Gurlois, king of that pro- 
vince. However this be, it is certain he was a commander 
of great valour ; and, could courage alone have repaired 
the miserable state of the Britons, his might have been 
effectual. 13. According to the most authentic histo- 
rians, he is said to have worsted the Saxons in twelve 
successive battles. In one of these, namely, that fought 
at Coerbadon, in Berks, it is asserted that he killed no 
less thae four hundred and forty of the enemy with his 
*own hand. But the Saxons were too numerous and 

powerful to be extirpated by the desultory efforts of single 
valour; so that* a peace, and not a conquest, was the im- 
mediate fruits of his victories. 14. The enemy, there- 
fore, still gained ground ; and this prince, in the decline 
of life, had the mortification, from some domestic troubles 
of his own, to be a patient spectator of their encroachments. 
His first wife hod been carried off by Mclnas, king of 
■ 

1 A Urge country of Europe, comprising many kingdoms and states. 

1 A British prince, who established Christianity at York, in the 
room of Paganism, or worshipping of idols. 

1 King of the Britons. 
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Somersetshire, who detained her a whole year at Glaston- 
bury B , until Arthur, discovering the place of her rfetreat, 
advanced with on army against the seducer, and obliged 
him to give her back. 15. Tn his second wife, perhaps h£ 
might have been more fortunate, as wc have no mention 
L*nade of her ; but it was otherwise with his third consort, 
who was debauched by his own nephew, Mordred. This 
produced a rebellion, in which the king and his traitorous 
kinsman, meeting in battle, slew each other. 


Questions for Examination . 

1. Who ravaged England with impunity? 

2. To whom did the Britons have recourse for assistance in their 

distress ? 

3. What character i3 given of the Saxons ? 

4. Where did the Saxons land ? 

0 . Whom did the Saxons defeat ? 

0. By what means can the easy conquest of the Britons be accounted 
for ? 

7. How did Saxons obtain possession of the province of Kent? 

B. Were not many of the British nobility treacherously slaughtered ? 

9. Who laid thB foundation of the South Saxon kingdom ? 

10. Who gave rise to the nt^ne of the West Saxons ? 

11, 12. What celebrated British prince opposed the Saxons with 

success ? 

13. What extraordinary feat of valour is related of him ? 

14. What domestic troubles afflicted Arthur in the decline of life ? 


SECTION II. 

“ While undecided yet which part should fall. 

Which nation rise, the glorious lord of all." — C lieech. 

3 Dish oprlck, ». n part or the kingdom, 7. Missionaries, ». persons^ent to pro- 
under the power Df a bishop, inulgate religion. 

4. Expulsion, a. Ihe act Df being driven S. Pa'gans, j. Henthens. 

out. 0. Fraier'nity, ». society, association, 

Hep'tarchy, «. the united government brotherhood.* 

or seven kin glioma. 11. Cocr'civc, a. causing restraint. 

I. (A.D. 575.) In the mean time, while the Saxons were 
thus guining ground in the West, their countrymen were 
not less active in the other parts of the islahd^ Adven- 
turers still continuing to pour over from Germany, one 
body of them, under the command of Uffa* seized upon the 
counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and gave their 

1 GWtonbury is a town in Somersetshire, noted for a famous abbey. 
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commander the title of King of the East Angles \ which 
was &e fourth Saxon kingdom founded in Britain. 
t 2. Another body of these adventurers* formed a kingdom 
under the title of East Saxony, or Essex, comprehending 
Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire. This king- 
dom, which was dismemtfered from that of Kent, formed 
the fifth Saxon principality founded in Britain. 

. 3. The kingdom of Mercia was the Bixth which wob 
established by these fierce invaders, comprehending all the 
middle counties, from the banks of the Severn to the fron- 
tiers of the two last-named kingdoms. 

The seventh and last kingdom which they obtained was 
that of Northumberland 1 * 3 , one of the most powerful and 
extensive of them all. This was formed from the union 
of two smaller Saxon kingdoms, the one called Berni'cia, 
containing the present county of Northumberland, and the 
bishoprick of Durham ; the subjects of the other, called 
Dei'ri, extending themselves over Lancashire and York- 
shire. 4. These kingdoms were united in^he person of 
Ethelred, king of Northumberland, by the expulsion of 
Edwin, his brother-in-law, from the kingdom of the Dei'ri, 
and the seizure of his dominion^. In this manner, the 
natives being overpowered, or entirely expelled, seven 
kingdoms were established in Britain, which have since 
been well known by the name of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

5. The Saxons being thus well established in all the 
desirable parts of the island, and having no longer the 
Britons to contend with, began to quarrel among them- 
selves. A country divided into a number of petty inde- 
pendent principalities, must ever be subject to contention, 
as jealousy and ambition have more frequent incentives 
to operate. 6. After a series, therefore, of battles, trea- 
sons, .and stratagems, all their petty principalities fell 
under the power of Egbert, king of Wessex, whpse merits 
deserved dominion, and whose prudence Becured his con- 
quests. By him all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy were 
united under one common jurisdiction ; but, to give splen- 
dour to his authority, a general council of the clergy and 
laity was summoned at Winchester, where he was solemnly 

1 Comprehending Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and the Isle of 
Ely. 

1 Northumberland, that is, the land north of the river Humber, 

contained six counties in England, and as far as the Frith of Edin- 
burgh in Scotland . — (See Map .) 
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crowned king of England, by which name the united king- 
dom was thenceforward called. 1 

7. Thus, about four hundred years alter the first arrival 
of the Saxons in Britain, all the petty settlements were 
united into one great state, and nothing offered but pros- 
pects of peace, security, and increasing refinement. 

It was about this period that St. Gregory undertook to 
send missionaries among the Saxons, to convert them to 
Christianity. 8. It is said that, before his elevation to 
the papal chair, he chanced one day to pass through the 
slave-market at Rome, and perceiving some childtren of 
great beauty, who were set up for sale, he inquired about 
their country, and finding they were English Pagans / lie 
is said to have cried out in the Latin language. Non Angli t 
sed Angeli, forent, si essent Chris tiani. “ They would 
not be English, but angels, had they been Christians V* 
9. From that time he was struck with an ardent desire to 
Convert that unenlightened nation, and ordered a monk 
named Augus'tine, and others of the same fraternity , to 
undertake the mission into Britain. 

This pious monk, upon his first landing in the Isle of 
Thanct, sent one of his interpreters to Eth'elbert, the 
Kentish king, declaring he was come from Rome, with 
offers of eternal salvation. 10. The king immediately 
ordered them to be furnished with all necessaries, and 
even visited them, though without declaring himself as 
yet in their favour. Augus'tine, however, encouraged by 
this favourable reception, and now seeing a prospect of 
success, proceeded with redoubled zeal to preach the 
Gospel. 11. The king openly espoused the Christian 
religion : while his example wrought so successfully on 
his subjects, that numbers of them came voluntarily to 
be baptized, the missionary loudly declaring against any 
coercive means towards their conversion. In this manner 
the other kingdoms, one after the other, embraced the 
faith : and England was soon as famous for its superstition, 
as it had once been for its averseness to Christianity 4 . 

„ .* Inquiring further the name of their province, he was answered 
. Du'ri (a district of Northumberland); " Dei'ri," replied St. Gregory, 
" qiat is good; they arc called to Ilia mercy of God .from his anger; 
that is, De Iha." "But how is the king of that province named ?" 
Ho v was told, jElla, or Alla; 11 Allcluinh 1 M cried he, 11 wo must 
endeavour that the praisBs of God be sung in this country. M — Hume. 

4 Bedo gives a particular account of their conversion in lib. 1. 2, 3, 
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The Saxun ecclesiastics were 
in general men of great piety 
and learning ; the most celebrated 
among them was the venerable 
l^sde, born a.d. 673, died a.d. 
735, whose history of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church was bo highly 
valued by king Alfred, that he 
translated it into Saxon, 


* Questions for Examination . 

1. Whence did adventurers continue to come ? 

What counties formed the fourth kingdom of the Saxons? 

2. What counties did the fifth Saxon kingdom comprehend? 

3. What was the sixth kingdom called ? 

What was the seventh kingdom ? and how was it formed ? 

4. What was the general name given to the seven Saxon kingdoms ? 

5. What happened to the Saxons after the Britons were subdued ? 

U. Under whose power did all the petty principalities fall ? 

7. At about what period were missionaries sent among the Saxons, to 
convert them to Christianity ? 

B. What was the circumstance which occasioned the sending mis- 
sionaries into Britain ? 

10. How wore the missionaries received by the Saxon monarch ? 

11. What effect was produced by the king’s example? 


and 4, of his History. According to him, and other authentic his- 
torians, the kingdoms of the Heptarchy embraced Christianity in about 
the following order : — 


Kent 

69b| Wessex 



A.D. 

636 

East Saxons 

G04 1 Mercia 



GG9 

Northumberland .... 

62B South Saxons 


GOG 

East Anglia 

636 






Began, 

Ended. . Capital. 

The kingdom nf Kent 


. 467 

B23 

Canterbury. 


□r Essex . . . 

. 627 

746 

Londun. 


. 547 

792 

York. 



. 575 

7B3 

Dunwich. 


or Wessex . 

. 519 

1066 

Winchester, 



. 582 

B47 




. 490 

GOO 

Chichester. 
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. CHAPTER III. f 

THE INVASION OF THE DANES. 

Fi'om the End of the Heptarchy to the Reign of William the 
Conqueror . 

SECTION I. 

“ The war-whoop echoes still our island round, 

And, as tho surge encroaching on the land 
Gives note of mischief by terrific sound, 

Like wave on wave, the robbers crowd to land. 

The Danes ! the Danes 1 the young and aged cry, 

And mothers press their infants as they fly.” — Dibdin. 

I. Unanlm'lty, «. agreement In opinion. 3. Indiscriminately, ad. without dls- 

Depred&'tlons, i. robberies, plunder- tlnctlun. 

lng. 9, Literature, i. learning, knowledge 

Z. Foruo'lty, i. eavageness, feicenBss, acquired from books, 
wll tineas. 

1. (A.D. 832.) Peace and unanimity had been scarcely 
established in England, when a mighty swarm of those 
nations culled Danes 1 * * and Northmen, subsequently cor- 
rupted into Normen or Normans, who had possessed the 
country bordering on the Baltic a , began to level their fury 
against England. A small body of them at first landed on 
the coasts, with a view to learn the state of the country; 
and having committed some depredations, fled to' their 
ships for safety. 2. About seven years after this first 
attempt, they made a descent upon the kingdom of North- 
umberland, where they pillaged a monastery, but their fleet 
being shattered by a storm, they 
were defeated by the inhabitants, 
and put to the sword. It was not 
till about five years after the 
cession of Egbert \ that their iifc> 
vasions became truly formidable. 

From that time they continued with 
unceasing/eroczfy, until the whole 
kingdom was reduced to a state of 
the most distressing bondage 4 . 

1 Thu Danes were inhabitants of Denmark, a kingdom in the north 
of Europe. 

1 The Baltic is an inland sea in tho north of Europe. 

9 Egbert was the first sole monarch in England. 

1 Nothing could be more dreadful than the manner In which these 
fierce barbarians carried on their incursions ; they spared neither age 
nor sex, and each commander urged the soldiers to inhumanity. One 
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3. p £hough often repulsed, they always obtained their end 
of spoiling the country, and carrying the plunder away. It 
was their method to avoid coming, if possible, to a general 
engagement ; but, scattering themselves over the face of the 
country, they carried away, indiscriminately , as well the in- 
habitants themselves, as all their moveable possessions. 

4. At length, however, they resolved upon making a 
settlement in the country ; and, landing on the Isle of 
Thanet, stationed themselves there. In this place they 
kept their ground, notwithstanding a bloody victory gained 
over them by Eth'elwolf. The reign of Eth'elbold, his 
successor, was of no long continuance ; however, in a short 
space, he crowded together a number of vices sufficient to 
render his name odious to posterity. 

5. This prince was succeeded by his brother Eth'elred, 
a brave commander, but whose valour was insufficient 
to repress the Danish incursions. In these exploits 
he was always assisted, by his younger brother, Alfred, 
afterwards surnamed the Great*, who sacrificed all pri- 
vate resentment *to the public good, having been deprived 
by the king of a large patrimony. 

G. It was during Eth'elred's reign 
that the Danes, penetrating into 
Mercia, took up their winter quar- 
ters at Nottingham; from whence 
the king attempting to dislodge 
them, received a wound in the 
battle, of which he died, leaving 
his brother Alfred the inheritance 
of a kingdottpfethat was now re- 
duped to the Drink of ruin. 

7. The Danes had already subdued Northumberland 
and East Anglia, and had penetrated into the very heart 
of Wessex. The Mercians were united against Alfred ; 
the dependence upon the other provinces of the empire 
was tat precarious ; the lands lay uncultivated, through 
fear of continual incursions ; and all the churches and 
monasteries were burnt to the ground. In this terrible 
situation of affairs, nothing appeared but objects of terror, 

and every hope was lost in despair. 8. The wisdom and 

□ 

of their celebrated chieftains, named Oliver, gained, from his dislike to 
the favourite amusement of his Boldiers, (that of tossing children on the 
points of their spears,) the contemptuous surname of Buniakal, or 
" The Preserver of Children." 
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virtues of one man alone were found sufficient bring 
back happiness, security, and order ; and all the calamities 
of the times found redress from Alfred. 

9. This prince seemed bom not only to defend his 
bleeding country, but even to adorn humanity. He had 
r given very early instances of c those great virtues which 
afterwards gave splendour to his reign ; and was anointed 
by Pope Leo as future king, when he was sent by his 
father, for his education, to Rome. On his return from 
thence, he became every day more the object of his fa- 
ther's fond affections ; and that perhaps was the reason 
why his education was at first neglected. He ha{! at- 
tained the age of twenty before he was made acquainted 
with the lowest elements of literature ; but hearing some 
Saxon poems read, which recounted the praise of heroes, 
his whole mind was roused, not only to obtain a similitude 
of glory, but also to be able to transmit that glory to 
posterity. 10. Encouraged by .the queen his mother, 
and assisted by a penetrating genius, he soon learned to 
read these compositions, and proceeded from thence to a 
knowledge of Latin authors, who directed his taste, and 
rectified his ambition He was scarcely come to the 
throne when he was obliged to oppose the Danes, who 
had seized Wilton 5 , and were exercising their usual ra- 
vages on the country around. 11. He marched against 
them with the few troops he could assemble on a sudden, 
and a desperate battle was fought, to the disadvantage of 
the English. But it was not in the power of misfortune to 
abate the king’s diligence, though it repressed his power to 
do good. He was in a little time enabled tt>' hazard ano- 
ther engagement ; so that the enemy, dreading his courage 
aJkd activity, proposed term# of peace, which he® did not 
think proper to refuse. 12. They, by this treaty, agreed 
to relinquish the kingdom ; but instead of complying’ with 
their engagements, they only removed from one place to 
another, burning and destroying wherever they eame^ (/ , 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

Gregory IV. . 
Sergius II. . . . 


1 

A. D. 

1 Emperors of the East. 

A.D.lLeo IV 

.. 847 

Michael II ... . 

.. 821 

828 Benedict III. . . 

.. 855 

Th&ophilus I. . . 

.. 829 

B4 4 Nicholas I 

.. 858 

Michael III.... 

.. 842 


B Wilton ia the county town of Wiltshire, though Salisbury is now 
Its principal place. 
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% CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. (Continued.) 

Emperors of the West, | 

^nd Kings of France, Lewis II 855|Alpinus B34 

A. d. Kings of Scotland. Kennethua II. . . 049 

Lewis I B 1 4 Congallus III. . . B24 Donaldus V 859 

Lotharius D40 Dungallija 820 Constantius II. . . 885 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

In the reign of Egbert : Earls Osmond and Dudda. Bishops Wig. 
furth and Herefurth . — In the reigns of Ethelbald and Ethelbert : 
Swithun, bishop of Winchester. Osrynk, Earl of Hampton. Lambert 
and Ethelhard, archbishnps of Canterbury. — In the reign of Et heir ed : 
Osbricht and Ella, Northumbrian princes, who were killed while 
bravely opposing the Danes. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What enemies disturbed the tranquillity which England enjoyed 

after the union of the seven Saxon kingdoms ? 

What mode of warfare was practised by the Danes ? 

2. What luss did the Danes suffer by sea ? 

3- What did the Danes carry away ? 

4. Where did they at length establish themselves ? 

5. Who succeeded Ethelbald ? 

By whom was Ethelred assisted ? 

6. What was the cause of Ethelred's death ? and to whom did ho 

leave the kingdom ? 

7- What was the cause of the lands remaining uncultivated ? 

9. What is related of Alfred’s youth and early disposition ? 

11. What was the success of this prince against thB Danes ? 

12. In what manner did the Danes observe their treaty with Alfred ? 


SECTION II. 


11 Replete with souL^the monarch stood alone, 

And built, on freedom's basis, England's throne { 
.A legislator, parent, warrior, sage, 

He died, The light of a benighted age .” — Dibdin. 


L Continent, i. a portion of land con 16. 
taining several kingdoms, not 
separated by the sea. In this 
place It signifies France, Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. 

2. Defec'tion, s. abandoning the king, 
or revolting against him. 

8. Con'fluencBi *. the joining of rivers. 17, 
10. Supi'ne, b. careless, inattentive. 

For'aging, part. Beeking about for 
food, &c. 

12. Fon^f. a vessel, InPwhlch the water 
for baptism is contained. 


Thames (Tema), a. the finest river In 
Great Britain : it rises in Glouces- 
tershire, passes through London, 
and falls Into the British Chan- 
nel. 

University, i. a public school for the 
superior partB of learning. 

RefecSion, a. refreshment alter 
fatigue. 

Rhetoric, «. thB art of speaking with 
eloquence, 


1. (A.D. 877.) Alfred, thus opposed to on enemy whom 
no stationary force could resist, and no treaty could 
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bind, found lnmself unable to repel the efforts o ft f those 
rav tigers who from all quarters invaded him. New 
swarms of the enemy arrived every year upon the coart, 
and fresh invasions were still projected. Some of his sub- 
jects, therefore, left their country, and retired into Wales \ 
or fled to the continent. Others submitted to the con- 
queror, and purchased their lives by the sacrifice of their 
freedom. 2. In this universal defection , Alfred vainly 
attempted to remind them of the duty they owed their 
country and their king 1 ; but, finding his remonstrances 
ineffectual, he was obliged to give way to the wretched 
necessity of the times. Accordingly, relinquishing the 
ensigns of his dignity, and dismissing his servants, he 
dressed himself in the habit of a peasant, and lived for 
some time in the house of a herdsman, who had been en- 
trusted with the care of his cattle. 3. In this maimer, 
though abandoned by the world, and fearing an enemy in 
every quarter, still he resolved to continue in his country, 
to catch the slightest occasion fbr bringing it relief. In 
his solitary retreat, which was in the county of Somerset, 
at the confluence of the rivals Parret and Thone, he amused 
himself with music, aud supported his humble lot with the 
hnE^of better fortune. 4. It is said, that one day being 
coifiaanded by the herdsman's wife, who was ignorant of 
his quality, to take care of some cakes which were baking 
by the fire, he happened to let them bum, on which she 
severely upbraided him for neglect. Previously to his retire- 
ment, Alfred had concerted measures for assembling a few 
trusty friends, whenever an opportunity should offer of 
annoying the enemy, who were in possession of the whole 
country. 5. This chosen band, still faithful to their mo- 
narch, took shelter in the fotests and marshes of Somerset, 
and from thence made occasional irruptions upon straggling 
parties of the enemy. Their success in this rapacious and 
dreary method of living encouraged many more to join 
their society, till at length sufficiently augmented, they 
repaired to their monarch, who had by that- time been 
reduced by famine to the last extremity a . 

1 Woles consists of twelve counties in the West of England, annexed 
to it by Edward the First. 0 

1 Among numerous anecdotes related of Alfred by the old English 
'historians, the following affords a striking illustration of his benevo- 
lence : — 11 It happened one day during thB winter (of his seclusion), 
Which proved uncommonly severe, that he had sent all his attendants 
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6. ^eanWhil^ Ubba, the chief of the Danish command- 
ers, carried terror over the whole land, and now ravaged 
Hie country of Wales without opposition. The only place 
where he found resistance was in his return, from the castle 
of Kenwith, into which the earl of Devonshire had retired 
with a small body of troops.* 7. This gallant soldier, find- 
ing himself unable to sustain the siege, and knowing the 
danger of surrendering to a perfidious enemy, was resolved, 
by one desperate effort, to sally out and force his way 
through the besiegers, sword in hand. The proposal was 
embraced by all his followers ; while the Danes, secure in 
their B numbers, and in their contempt of the enemy, were 
not only routed with great slaughter, but Ubba, their gene- 
ral, was slain. 

8. This victory once more restored courage to the 
dispirited Saxons; and Alfred, taking advantage of their 
favourable disposition, prepared to animate them to a 
vigorous exertion of their superiority. He soon, therefore, 
apprized them of the place of his retreat, and instructed 
them to be ready with all their strength at a minute's 
warning, 9. But still none was found who would under- 
take to give intelligence of the forces and posture of the 
enemy. Not knowing, therefore, a person in whoite he 
could confide, he undertook this dangerous task himself. 
In the simple dress of a shepherd, with his harp in his hand, 
he entered the Danish camp, tried all his musical arts to 
please, and was so much admired, that he was brought 
even into the presence of Guthrum, the Danish prince, with 

out to endeavour to procure fish, or some kind of provisions; so diffi- 
cult was the enterprise esteemed, that the king and queen only were 
excused from the employment. When they were gone, the king, as 
was his cwtom, whenever he had an opportunity, took a book, and 
began reading, whilst Elswitha wa3 employed in her domestic concerns ; 
they had not long continued thus engaged, before a poor pilgrim 
knocked at the gate, and begged they would give him something to eat. 
The humane king called Elswitha, and desired her to give the poor man 
part of what provision there was in the fort ; the queen finding only one 
loaf, brought it to Allred, representing the distress the family would 
labour under, Bhould they return from their foraging unsuccessful. The 
king, not deterred from his charitable purpose, cheerfully gave the 
poor Christian one-half of the loaf ; consoling Ihe queen with this reli- 
gious reflection, * that he who could feed five thousand with five loaves 
and two fishes, coulif make (if it so pleaded him) that half of the loaf 
suffice for more than their necessities/ Nor was his beneficence long 
unrewarded ; for his companions returned with so great a quantity of 
provisions, that they were not exposed to any similar inconveniences 
during their seclusion." 
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wlinm he remained ?ome days. 10. He^ there remarked 
the supine security of the Danes, their contempt of the 
English, their negligence in foraging and plundering, an^. 
their dissolute wasting of such ill-gotten booty. Having 
made his observations, he returned to his retreat ; and, de- 
taching proper emissaries am(9ng his subjects, appointed 
them to meet him in the forest of Selwood, a summons 
which they gladly obeyed. 

11. It was against the most unguarded quarter of the 
enemy that Alfred made his _ most violent attack; while 
the Danes, surprised to behold an army of English, whom 
they considered as totally subdued, made but a faint re- 
sistance. Notwithstanding the superiority of their num- 
bers, they were routed with great slaughter ; and though 
such as escaped fled for refuge into u fortified camp in the 
neighbourhood, being unprovided for a siege, they were 
compelled in less than a fortnight to surrender at discretion. 

12. By the conqueror’s permission, those who did not 
choose to embrace Christianity embarked for Flanders 3 , 
under the command of one of their generals, called Hast- 
ings. Guthrum, their prince, became a convert, with thijpty 
of his nobles, and the ^ing himself answered for him at,the 
font. 

13. Alfred had now attained the meridian of glory; he 
possessed a greater extent of territory than had ever been 
ei\joyed by any of his predecessors ; the kings of Wales did 
him homage for their possessions, the Northumbrians 4 * * * re- 
ceived a king of his appointing, and no enemy appeared, to 
give him the least apprehensions, or excite an alarm. 14. 
In this state of prosperity and profound tranquillity, which 
lasted for twelve years, Alfred was diligently employed in 
cultivating the arts of peace, and in repairing the*damages 
which the kingdom had sustained by war. 

'15. His care was to polish the country by arts, as he 
had protected it by arms ; and he is said to have drawn up 
a body of laws 8 . His care for the encouragement of learn - 

3 Now a part of the Netherlands. 

1 The inhabitants of Northumberland. 

6 Alfred established a regular militia throughout England, and raised 

a considerable naval force, by which means he war enabled to repel the 
future incursions of the Danes. He afterwards established a regular 
jKjlice ; dividing the kingdom into counties, and the counties into hun- 

dreds and tithings. Bo well regulated was the pulice which he esta- 

blished; that it is said he had golden bracelets hung up near the high* 
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lng did Rot a little tend to improve the morals and restrain 
the barbarous habits of the people. When he came to 
tfcte throne, he found the English Bunk into the grossest 
ignorance and barbarism, proceeding from the continual 
disorders of the government, and from the ravages of the 
Danes. 16. He himself cbmplains, that, on his accession, 
lie knew not one person south of the Thames, who could 
so much as interpret the Latin service To remedy this 
deficiency, he invited over the most celebrated scholars 
from all parts of Europe ; he founded, or at least re- 
established, the university of Oxford, and endowed it with 
many privileges ; and he gave, in his own example, the 
strongest incentives to study. 17. He usually divided his 
time into three equal portions ; one was given to sleep, 
and the refection of his body, by diet and exercise ; an- 
other to the despatch of business ; and the third to study 
and devotion 7 . He made a considerable progress in the 
differf^,.studies of grammar, rhetoric , philosophy, archi- 
tectur&j^|nd geometry. He was an excellent historian ; 
he uncreriitood music; he was acknowledged to be the 
|£ss$M5jjkoii poet of the age, and he left many works behind 
hit*, tome of which remain to this .day. 18. To give a 
character of this prince, would be to sum up those quali- 
ties which constitute perfection. Even virtues seemingly 
opposite were happily blended in his disposition ; perse- 
vering, yet flexible ; moderate, yet enterprising ; just, yet 
merciful; stern in command, yet gentle in conversation. 

ways, which no robber dared to toueli. Yet he never deviated from the 
nicest regard to the liberty of his people ; and there is a remarkable 
sentiment preserved in hi3 will, namely, that “ It is just the English 
should fur ever remain as free as their own thoughts .” 

0 So little, indeed, was learning attended to by the great, that Asser, 
the biographer of Alfred, mentions with astonishment, that the king 
taught his youngest son, Ethelward, to read, before he made him 
acquainted with hunting. 

1 The piety of Alfred was as conspicuous as his prowess, and in 
those days of ignorance, ho enlightened by his pen, no less than by his 
example, the people over whom he swayed the sceptre. One of his 
literary labours was the rendering the Holy Gospels into the Saxon 
tongue, from which we extract the Lord's Prayer, and insert it here as 
a specimen of the language spoken by the English at that period. 

11 Fader ure thu the earth on hcafenuin, si thin mama gehalgod, to 
be cunuB thin rice, Gewurthe liin willa on earthen swa swa on heafe- 
num, urne ge dsgwanlican hlaf syle us to dacg ; and forgyf us ure 
gyltas, swa swa we forgivath urum gyltendum, and ne geladde thu us 
onjxffisenung ac alyse us of yfle. (Si it swa,)” — Medulla Histories 
Anglicana . 
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Nature also, as if desirous that such admirable qualities of 
'muid should be set off to the greatest advantage, liad be- 
stowed on him all bodily accomplishments, vigour, dignity* 
and an engaging open countenance. 19. He died at Ox- 
ford, on the 25th of October, 900, and was buried at Win- 
chester. c 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope j. 

A.D. 

John VIII 072 

Martin II BB2 

Adrian III BB4 

Stephen VI. .... 8B5 
Formosus 001 

Emperors of the Khst. 
Basilius 1 807 


Leo VI. 


A.D. A.D. 

8BG Lewis III OB!) 


Emperors of the West, 
and Kings of France . 

Lewis II 855 

Charles 1 875 

Charles II. . . . . 880 

Amolf 887 


Kings of Scotland. 
Constantine II. . . 883 

Ethua *.. B70 

Gregory 880 

Dunaldus VI. ... B 93 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Odduhe, Earl of Devon, who killed Ubb a the Dane, and *took the 
famous Reafen, or enchanted 3tandurd. Ulfredus, Trriotegaldus, Cel- 
north, Ethelred, and Plerumbus, were successively archbishq^a of 
Canterbury in this reign. 


Questions for Examination , 

1. What effect had the continual ravages of the Danes upon the 

English ? 

2, 3. How did Alfred act in this emergency ? 

4. What anecdote is related of Alfred during his concealment? 

5. How did those who still remained faithful to Alfred conduct them- 

selves ? 

G. What benevolent act is related of this monarch 2 ( See the Note.) 

7. What desperate effort did the earl of Devonshire resolve on ? And 
what was the consequence ? < 

B. What was the advantage gained by Alfred's courage ? 

0. By what stratagem did Alfred get intelligence of the .enemy’s 
situation ? 

10. What observations did he makB during his stay in the Danish 
camp ? 

1 2. What became of the Danes after their defeat ? 

13. What kings paid homage to Alfred ? 

14. How was Alfred employed during peace ?- 

17. For what purpose did Alfred divide his, time into three equal 

‘portions ? And what were his accomplishments ? 

18. What is the general character given of AlfrecT? 

18. Where did Alfred die, and at wh^t place was he buried ? 



SECTION III. 


" Priest-ridrien by a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes." — S hakbfeark. 

1. Illtglt'imacy, s- not born in wedlock. 10. Obliterated, part, destroyed. 

4. Mar'tial, a. warlike, brave. 12. Marcontenta, i. discontented people. 

6. Afjin'lty, s. relationship. . Adherents, i. followers, friends. 

7. Ran'cour, i. malice, hatred. 1 23. Assassination, t. murder. 

B. Emoluments, t. profits, advantages. Sulem'nlty, s. awful Beriousneii. 

1. (A.D. 901.) His second son*, Edward 1 , succeeded him 
on the throne. To him succeeded Athelstan, Iris natural 
son, the illegitimacy of Ilia birth not being then deemed 
a sufficient obstacle to his inheriting the crown. He died 
at Gloucester, after a reign of sixteen . years, and was 
succeeded by his brother Edmund, who, like the rest of 
his predecessors, met with disturbance from the North- 
umbrians on his accession to the throne ; but his activity 
soon defeated their attempts. 2. The resentment this 
monarch bore to men of an abandoned way of living wo? 
the cause of his death. He was killed by Leolif, a robber, 
at a feast, where this villain had thp insolence to intrude 
into the king’s presence. His brother, Edred, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him ; and, like his predecessors, this 
monarch found himself at the head of a rebellious and 
refractory people. 3. Edred implicitly submitted to the 
directions of Dunstan the monk, both in church and state; 
and the kingdom was in a ftiir way of being turned into 
a papal province by this zealous ecclesiastic ; but he was 
checked, in the midst of his career, by the death of the 
king, who died of a quinsy, in the tenth year of his reign.— 
A.D. 954. 

4. Edwy, his nephew, who ascended the throne, his own 
sons being yet unfit to govern, was a prince of great per- 
sonal accomplishments, and of a martial disposition. But 
he was now come to the government of a kingdom, in 
which he had an enemy to contend with, against whom 

1 Sumamed Edward the Elder, from being the first of that name 
who sat on the throne of England. He obtained many victories over 
the Northumbrian rebels, built several castles, and fortified different 
cities; he also founded the University of Cambridge, in 015. He ifl 
said to have been nearly equal to his father in military courage, but 
greatly inferior to him in mental accomplishments. He reigned twenty- 
four years. 
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all military virtues could be of little service. 5. Dunstan, 
who had governed during the former reign, was fesolved 
to remit nothing of his authority in this; and “Edwy, im- 
mediately upon his accession, found himself involved in a 
quarrel with the monks ; whose rage neither his accomplish- 
ments nor his virtues could mitigate. 

6. Among other instances Df their cruelty, the follow- 
ing is recorded : — There was a lady of the royal blood, 
named Elgiva, whose beauty had made a strong im- 
pression upon the young monarch’s heart. He had even 
ventured to marry her contrary to the advice of his coun- 
sellors, as she was within the degrees of affinity prohibited 
by the canon law. 7. On the day of his coronation” while 
his nobility were giving a loose to the more noisy plea- 
sures of wine and festivity in the great hall, Edwy retired 
to his wife's apartments, where, in company with her 
mother, he eqjoyed the more pleasing satisfaction of her 
conversation. Dunstan no sooner perceived his absence, 
than, conjecturing the reason, he rushed furiously into the 
apartment, and upbraiding him with all the ^bitterness of 
ecclesiastical rancour, dragged him forth in the most out- 
rageous manner. t 

8. Dunstan, it seems, was not without his enemies, for 
the king was advised to punish this insult by bringing him 
to account for the money with which he had been entrusted 
during the last reign. This account the haughty monk 
refused to give in ; wherefore he was deprived of till the 
ecclesiastical and civil emoluments of which he had been in 
possession, and banished the kingdom. 9. His exile only 
served to increase the reputation of his sanctity with the 
people. Among the rest, Odo, archbishop of Canterbury 2 , 
was so far transported with the spirit of. party, th;\t he pro- 
nounced a divorce between Edwy and Elgiva. The king 
was unable to resist the indignation of the Church, and 
consented to surrender his beautiful wife to its fury. Ac- 
cordingly, Odo sent into the palace a party of soldiers, who 
seized the queen, and, by his orders, branded her on the * 
face with a hot iron. 10. Not contented with this cruel 
vengeance, they carried her by force into Ireland, and there 
commanded her to remain in perpetual exile. This in- 
junction, however, was too distressing l for that faithful 
woman to comply with ; for, being cured of her wound. 


1 An ancient r itv in l£mit. nf wliicli rnunty it ia the capital. 
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and liaying obliterated the marks which had been made to 
deface her beauty, she once more ventured to return to the 
kfcig, whom she still regarded as her husband. But mis- 
fortune continued to pursue her. 11. She was taken pri- 
soner by a party whom the archbishop had appointed to 
observe her conduct, and put to death in a most cruel 
manner : the sinews of her legs being cut, and her body 
mangled, she was thus left to expire in the most cruel 
agony. In the meantime a secret revolt against Edwy be- 
came almost general ; and Dunstan put himself at the head 
of the party. 12. The malcontents at last proceeded to 
open rebellion ; and having placed Edgar, the king's 
youngest brother, a boy of about thirteen years of age, at 
their head, they soon put him in possession of all the north- 
ern parts of the kingdom. Edwy’s power, and the number 
of his adherents, every day declining, he was at last obliged 
to consent to a partition of the kingdom ; but his death, 
which happened soon after, freed his enemies from all fur- 
ther inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceable possession of the 
government. 

13. Edgar being placed on the throne by the influence 
of the monks, affected to be entirely guided by their 
directions in all his succeeding transactions. Little wor- 
thy of notice is mentioned of this monarch, except his 
amour with Elfrida, which is of too singular a nature 
to be omitted. 14. Edgar had long heard of the beauty 
of a young lady, whose name was Elfrida, daughter to 
the earl of Devonshire ; but, unwilling to credit common 
fame in this particular, he sent Ethelwald, his favourite 
friend, to see and inform him if Elfrida was, indeed, 
that incomparable woman report had described her. 15. 
Ethelwalci arriving at the earl’s, had no sooner set his eyes 
upon that nobleman's daughter, than he became des- 
perately enamoured of her himself. Such was the vio- 
lence of his passion, that forgetting his master’s intention, 
he solicited only his own interest, and demanded for him- 
self the beautiful Elfrida from her father in marriage. 
The favourite of a king was not likely to find a refusal : 
the earl gave his consent, and the nuptials were per- 
formed in private. 16. Upon his return to court, 
shortly after, he ^assured the king that riches alone, and 
her high quality, had been the cause of her high fame, and 
he appeared amazed how the world could talk so much, 
and so unjustly of her charms. The king wa 3 satisfied, 
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mid no longer felt any curiosity, while Ethelwald secretly 
triumphed in his address. 17. "When he had, by this de- 
ceit, weaned the king from his purpose, he took an oppor- 
tunity after some time of turning the conversation on El- 
frida, representing that, though^the fortune of the earl of 
Devonshire’s daughter would be a trifle to a king, yet it 
would be an immense acquisition to a needy subject. He 
therefore humbly entreated permission to pay his addresses 
to her, as she was the richest heiress in the kingdom. 18. 
A request so seemingly reasonable was readily complied 
with; Ethelwald returned to his wife, and their nuptials 
were solemnized in public. His greatest care, however, 
was employed in keeping her from court ; and he took 
every precaution to prevent her from appearing before a 
king so susceptible of love, while she was so capable of 
inspiring that passion. But it was impossible to keep 
his treachery long concealed. 19. Edgar was soon in- 
formed of the whole transaction ; but, dissembling his 
resentment, he took occasion to visit that part of the 
country where this miracle of beauty was detained, ac- 
companied by Ethelwald, who reluctantly attended him 
thither. Upon coming near the lady’s habitation, he told 
him that he had a desire to see his wife, of whom he had 
formerly heard so much, and desired to be introduced as 
his acquaintance. 20. Ethelwald, thunderstruck at the 
proposal, did all in his power, but in vain, to dissuade 
him, All he could obtain, was permission to go before, 
on pretence of preparing for the king’s reception. On 
his arrival he fell at his wife's feet, confessing what he' 
had done to be possessed of her charms, and conjuring 
her to conceal her beauty os much as possible from the 
king, who was too susceptible of its power. 21? Elfrida, 
little obliged to him for a passion that had deprived her 
of a crown, promised compliance; but, prompted 1 either 
by vanity or revenge, adorned her person with the most 
exquisite art, and called up all her beauty on the occasion. 
The event answered her expectations : the king no sooner 
saw, than he loved her, and was instantly -resolved to 
obtain her. 22. The better to effect his intentions, he 
concealed his passion from the husband, and took leave 
with a seeming indifference ; but his revenge was not the 
.less certain and resolved. Ethelwald was some time after 
sent into Northumberland, upon pretence of urgent affairs, 
and was found murdered in a wood by the way. 23. 
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Some say he was stabbed by the king’s own band ; some, 
that tfie latter only commanded the assassination ; however 
this be, Elfrida was invited soon after to court, by the 
king’s own order, and their nuptials were performed with 
the usual solemnity. 

This monarch died, after reign of sixteen years, in the » 
thirty-third year of llis age, being succeeded by his Eon 
Edward, whom he had by his first marriage with the 

daughter of the earl of Ordmer 3 . 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

• Popes. A.D. A.D, A.D. 

Benedict IV 000 Benedict VI 972 Otho 1 030 

Leo V 004 Donus II 072 Otho II 073 

Sergius III 005 

Anastasius III. . . 010 Emperors of the East. Kings of Fi'anre. 

Land on 012 Leo VI 806 Charles III P9B 

John X 013 Constantine Por- Lewis IV 036 

Leo VI 028 phyrugenitus . . 010 Lothaire 1 954 

Stephen VIII. . . 020 Romanus tlio 

John XI 931 younger 050 Kings of Scotland. 

Leo VII 036 Nicephorus 963 Constantine III . . 909 

Stephen IX 939 Zimisceg 070 Malcolm I D43 

Martin III 943 » Indulphua 950 

Agnpetus 950 Emperors of the West. Duffus 067 

John XII 056 Lewis III 009 Culenus 972 

Benedict V 064 Conrad I Dll 

John XIII 065 Henry 1 018 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

In the reign of Edward: Ethelfrida, sister of Edward the Elder, a 
great warrior, and very instrumental in assisting to gain' her brother’s 
victories. Altholme, archbishop of Canterbury. — In the reign of 
Athelstan: Guy, earl of Warwick, who is said to have killed the 
Danish giant Colbrand in single combat at Winchester, and to have 
performed many other extraordinary actions. Terketyl, a successful 
wurriof, abbot of Croyland, and chancellor of England. Wolstan, 
archbishop of Canterbury . — In the reign of Edred : Dunstan, abbot of 
Glastonbury. Odo, archbishop of Canterbury . — In the reign of Edgar : 
Dunstan and Elsius, archbishops of Canterbury. 


3 Until the reign of Edgar, England was much infested with wolves. 
The king, however, was indefatigable in hunting and destroying them ; 
but finding that those which escaped took shelter in the mountains and 
forests of Wales, he changed the tribute of money imposed on that 
country into an annual tribute of 300 wolves’ heads; this produced 
such diligenco in hunting them, that their extirpation was soon 
effected. . 

c 4 
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Quwfionj for Examination . 

2. What was thB cause of Edmund's death ? and who succeed^ him 7 

3. To whose direction did Edred submit ? 

4. Who succeeded Edred ? f 

fi. Whom did Edwy marry ? 

7- "What happened on the day Df his coronation ? 
r 8. On what account was Dunstan baf.ished the kingdom ? 

9. By whose orders was the queen seized ? 

14. Who was Elfrida ? and whom did Edgar send to her ? 

15. How did Ethelwald perform his mission ? 

16. 17, 18. Relate what followed. 

19. How did the king act on hearing the whole transaction ? 

20. What did Ethelwald request of his wife ? 

21. What was the result of her non-compliance ? 

22. How did Ethelwald die ? , 

23. How long did Edgar reign ? and by whom was he succeeded ? 

SECTION IV. 

1 Cut off even in thB blossom of my sin, 

Unhousel'd, unanointed, unanneal’d, 

Nu reck'ning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head." 

Shakspeare. 

4. Mfin'sacre, [mas-a-Tcer^ 3 . murder, 1C. Popularity, a. being favoured by 
dea'rucLioib tlie people ; public Dr general 

14. Predilection, t. preference. r approbation. 

1. (A.D. 975.) Edward, surnamed the Martyr, was made 
king by the interest uf the monks, and lived but four years 
after his accession. In this reign there is nothing re* 
markable, if we except his tragical and memorable end. 

2. Hunting one day near Corfe Castle, where Elfrida, his 
mother-in-law, resided, he thought it his duty to pay 
her' a visit, although he was not attended by any of his 
retinue. There desiring some liquor to be brought him, 
as he was thirsty, while he was yet holding the cup to 
his head, one of Elfridu's domestics, instructed /or that 
purpose, stabbed him in the back. The king, finding him- 
self wounded, put spurs to his horse ; but fainting with 
the loss of blood, he fell from the saddle, and his foot 
sticking in the stirrup, lie was dragged along by his horse 
till he died. 

3. Ethelred the Second, surnamed the Unready, the son 
of Edgar and Elfrida, succeeded ; a weak and irresolute 
monarch, incapable of governing the kingdom, or providing 
for its safety. During his reign, the old l and terrible ene- 
mies! the Danes, who seemed not to be loaded with the 
same accumulation of vice and folly as the English, were 
daily gaining ground. 4. The weakness and inexperience 
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of Ethelred appeared to give a favourable opportunity fbr 
renewing their depredations ; and accordingly, they landed 
oq several parts of the coast, spreading their usual terror 
end devastation. A.D. 981. As they lived indiscriminately 
among the English, a resolution was taken for a general 
massacre; and Ethelred, by a policy incident to weak 
princes, embraced the cruel resolution of putting them all 
to the sword. 5. This plot was carried on with such 
secrecy, that it was executed in one day, and all the Danes 
in England were destroyed without mercy. But this mas- 
sacre, so perfidious in the contriving, and so crufel in the 
execution, instead of ending the long miseries of the people, 
only jfrepared the way for greater calamities. 

6. While the English were yet congratulating each other 
upon their late deliverance from an inveterate enemy, 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had been informed of their 
treacherous cruelties, appeared off the western coasts with 
a large fleet, meditating slaughter, and fqrious with re- 
venge. Ethelred was obliged to fly into Normandy, and 
the whole country thus came under the power of Sweyn, 
his victorious rival. 

7. Canute, afterwards sur- 
named the Great, succeeded 
Sweyn as king of Denmark, and 
also as general of the Danish 
forces in England. The contest 
between him and Edmund Iron- 
side, successor to Ethelred, was 
carried on with great obstinacy 
and perseverance : the first bat- 
tle that was fought appeared in- 
decisive ; B a second followed, in 
which the Danes were victorious ; hut Edmund still haring 
interest enough to bring a third army into the field, the 
Danish and English nobility, equally harassed by these 
convulsions, obliged their kings to come to a compromise, 
and to divide the kingdom between them by treaty 4 . 

4 In the battle which was fought at Athelnoy, Edmund, perceiving- 
Canute at the head of his forces, rode off from his own, and Canute 
advancing, a furious combat ensued, in which (according to the author 
of the Medulla Histories Anglicans) Canute was wounded, and first’ 
proposed forbearance ; and this, it is said, led to the division qf (ho 
kingdom. By Canute’s accession to the throne, a termination was put. 
to a war with tho Danes, which had, almost without intermission, 
raged foT 200 years. 
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B. Canute reserved to himself the northern parts the 
kingdom; the southern parts were left to Edmund; but 
this prince being murdered, about a month after the treaty, 
by his two chamberlains at Oxford, Canute was left in 
peaceable possession of the whole kingdom. A.D. 1017. 

Canute® is represented by some historians, as one of 
the first characters in those barbarous ages. The. piety 
of the latter part of his life, and the resolute valour of 
the former, were topics that filled the mouths of his courtiers 
with flattery and praise. 9. They even affected to think 
his power uncontrollable, and that all things would be 
obedient to his command. Canute, sensible of their adula- 
tion, is said to have taken the following method to reprove 
them. He ordered his chair to be set on the sea-shore 
while the tide was coming in, and commanded the sea 
to retire. 10. "Thou art under my dominion,” cried he; 
"the land upon which I sit is mine; I charge thee, there- 
fore, to approach no farther, nor dare to wet the feet of thy 
sovereign.” 'He feigned to sit some time in expectation 
of submission, till the waves began to surround him ; then 
turning to his courtiers, he observed, That the titles of 
Lord and Master belonged only to Him whom both earth 
and seas were ready to obey. 11. Thus feared and 
respected he lived many years, honoured with the sur- 
name of Great for his power, but deserving it still more 
for his virtues. He died at Shaftesbury 6 in the nineteenth 
year of his reign, leaving .behind him three sons, Sweyn, 
Harold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn was crowned king of 
Norway, Hardicanute was put in possession of Denmark, 
and Harold succeeded his father on the English throne. 
A.D. 1036. 

12. To Harold succeeded his brother, Hafdicanute, 
whose title was readily acknowledged both by the Danes 
and the English ; and upon his arrival from the Continent, 
he was received with the most extravagant demonstrations 
of joy. This king’s violent and unjust government was 
of but Bhort duration. He died two years after his acces- 
sion, in consequence of excess at the marriage of a Danish 
lord, which was celebrated at Lambeth. 


8 Ih the latter part of his life, to atone for his many acts of violence, 
‘ho built churches, endowed monasteries, imported relics, and made a 
pilgrimage to Romo. 

8 A market town in Dorsetshire. 
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13* The disorders of the Danish monarchs once more 
induced the English to place a monarch of the Saxon line 
Ikpon the throne, and accordingly Edward, sumamed the 
Confessor, was by the general consent crowned king, A.D. 
1041. This restoration of the Saxon line was chiefly owing 
to the exertions of Godwin, the great earl of Kent ; but Edward 1 
could not forgive that nobleman his share in the murder of 
his brothers to'gratify the tyrant Hardicanute. The English, 
who had long groaned under a foreign yoke, now, set no 
bounds to their joy, at finding the line of their ancient 
monarchs restored. 

\\. As he had been bred in the Norman court, he 
showed in every instance a predilection for the customs, 
laws, and even the natives of that country; and, among 
the rest of his faults, though he married Editha, the 
daughter of Godwin, yet either from mistaken piety, or 
fixed aversion, during his whole reign he abstained from 
her bed 7 . 15. Tlius, having no legitimate issue, and being 
wholly engrossed, during the continuance of a long reign, 
with the visions of superstition, he was at last surprised 
by sickness, which brought him to his end, on the 5th of 
January, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth 
of his reign. 

16. Harold, son of Godwin, the popular nobleman above- 
mentioned, and whose virtues seemed to give a right to 
hi3 pretensions, ascended the throne without any opposition. 
But neither his valour, his justice, nor his popularity , were 
able to secure him from the misfortunes attendant upon 
an ill-grounded title. His pretensions were opposed by 
William, duke of Normandy, who insisted that the crown 
belonged of right to him, it being bequeathed to him by 
Edward* the Confessor 8 . He besides claimed allegiance 
from Harold, because that nobleman having once visited 
Normandy, was induced to swear that he would support the 
duke’s claims to the English throne. Harold unwittingly 
took the required oath on a box of relics which wa$ pur- 
posely concealed under some tapestry, and this circumstance, 
according to the superstition of the age, rendered his 

7 This, in that age of superstition, contributed to gain him the title 
of Saint and ConfeMOr. 

B On the site of the beautiful cathedral called Westminster Abbey 
there stood in the reign of Edward the Confessor a small Benedictine 
monastery, which he enlarged, and in which he erected his own tomb. 
The Abbey was built by Henry III. and his son, Edward I. Many of 
the sovereigns of England are buried there. 

c 6 
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subsequent attempt to seize the crown on act of moi^trous 
impiety as well as treason. This singular event is depicted 
on a piece of ancient tapestry preserved at Bayeux in Nor* 
mandy, supposed to have been worked by the captive Saxon 
Indies for the queen nf the Conqueror. 



Questions for Examination. 

1. By whose interest was Edward the Martyr crowned king ? 

2. Relate the circumstances attending the king's death. 

3. Who succeeded Edward ? 

4. What was the conduct of the Danes during Ethelred's reign ? 

5. What method did Ethelred take to destroy the Danes ? 

6. What was the cousequehce of Ethelred's perfidy? 

7. By whom was SwByn succeeded ? 

3. Did Canute reprovB his courtiers fur their flattery ? 

10. Repeat thB words Canute made use of on this occasion. 

11. Where did Canute die? and what issue did he leave ? 

13. Whom did the English place on the throne upon the death of 

Hardicanute ? • 

14. Where had Edward the Confessor been bred? and what predilec- 

tions had he in consequence ? 

15. How long did Edward reign ? 

16. What were the pretensions of Williaffi duke of Normandy to the 

English throne ? 


SECTION V. 

1 Ah ] who shall paint the horrors of that day, 

« When Harold fell on the ensanguin’d field ; 

Where rank 'gainst rank rush’d on, in dread array, 

With jav'lin, arrow, battle-axB, and shield ?” — Brown. 

Z. Capa'clous, a. extensive. i FluBh'ed, pari, overjoyed. 

4. Uaurp'er, s. one who seizes or pos- 7. Inur'ed, part, accustomed. 

■esses that to which he has no 11. Impenetrable, a, not to be pierced 
right. through, i 

Incentives, i. encouragement, 12. Rallying, part, to put disordered or 

6. Sovereignty, a. royalty. . dispersed forces Into order. 

1*. (A.D. 1066.) William, who was afterwards called tfte 
Conqueror, was natural son of Robert, duke of No 
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His mother’s name was Arlette, a beautiful maid of Fa- 
laise, Miom Robert fell in love with as she stood gazing at 
JJie door, while he passed through the town. William, 
who was the offspring of this amour, owed a part of his 
greatness to his birth, but still more to his own personal 
merit. 2. His body was* vigorous, his mind capacious 
and noble, and his courage not to be repressed by apparent 
danger. Upon coming to his dukedom of Normandy, 
though yet very young, he on all sides opposed his rebel- 
lious subjects, and repressed foreign invaders, while his 
valour and conduct prevailed in every action. 3. The 
tranquillity which he had thus established in his dominions, 
induced him to extend his views ; and some overtures 
made by Edward the Confessor, in the latter part of hia 
reign, while wavering in the choice of a successor, in- 
flamed his ambition with a desire of succeeding to the 
English throne. 4. The pope himself was not behind the 
rest in favouring his pretensions; and, either influenced 
by the apparent justice of his claims, or by the hopes of 
extending the authority of the church, he immediately 
pronounced Harold an usurper. With such favourable incen- 
tives , William soon found himself at the head of a chosen 
army of sixty thousand brave adventurers, all equipped in the 
most warlike and splendid manner. 5. It was in the be- 
ginning of summer that he embarked this powerful body 
on board a fleet of three hundred sail ; and, after some 
small opposition from the weather, landed at Pevensey on 
the coast of Sussex, with resoluffe tranquillity. 

6. Harold, who seemed resolved to defend his right to 
the crown, and retain that sovereignty which he had re- 
ceived from the people, who only had a right to bestow it, 
was now returning, flushed with conquest, from defeating 
the Norwegians who had invaded the kingdom, with all 
the forces he had employed in that expedition, and all he 
could invite or collect in the country through which he 
passed. His army was composed of active and valiant 
troops, in high spirits, strongly attached to their king, nqd 
eager to engage. 

7. On the other hand, the army of William consisted of 
the flower of the Continent, and had long been inured to 
danger. The mei^ of Brittany, Boulogne, Flanders, Poietou, 
Maine, Orleans, France, and Normandy, were all volun- 


1 A small town in Sussex. 
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tarily united under his command. England never Jiefore, 
nor ever since, saw two such armies drawn up to dispute 
its crown. 8. The day before the battle, William sent a i. 
offer to Harold to decide the quarrel between them by 
single combat, and thus to spare the blood of thousands ; 
but Harold refused, and said he' would leave it to the God 
of armies to determine. Both armies, therefore, that night 
pitched in sight of each other, expecting the dawning- of 
the day-with impatience. The English passed the night in 
songs and feasting; the Normans, in devotion and prayer. 

(Oct. 13, 1066.) 9. The next morning 1 , at seven, as soon 
els day appeared, both armies were drawn up in ^array 
against each other. Harold appeared in the centre of his 
forces, leading on his army on foot, that his men might be 
more encouraged, by seeing their king exposed to an 
equality of danger. William fought on horseback, leading 
on his army, which moved at once, singing the songs of 
Roland, one of the famous chiefs of their country. 10. The 
Normans began to fight with their cross-bows, which, ^at 
first, galled and surprised the English ; and, as their ranks 
were close, their arrows did gTeat execution. But soon 
they came to closer fight, and the English, with their bills, 
hewed down their adversaries with great slaughter. Con- 
fusion was spreading among the ranks, when William, who 
found himself on the brink of destruction, hastened, with 
a select band, to the relief of his forces. 11. His presence 
restored the suspense of battle ; he was seen in every place, 
endeavouring to pierce the ranks of the enemy, and had 
three horses slain under him. At length, perceiving that the 
English lines continued impenetrable , he pretended to give 
ground, which, as lie expected, drew the enemy from their 
ranks, and he was instantly ready to take advantage of 
their disorder. 12. Upon a signal given, the Normans im- 
mediately retimied to the charge with greater fury than 
before, broke the English troops, and pursued them to a 
rising ground. It was in this extremity that Harold was 
seen flying from rank to rank, rallying and inspiring his 
troops with vigour ; and though he had toiled all day, till 
near night-fall, in front of his Kentish men, yet he still 
seemed unabated in force or courage, keeping his men to 
the post of honour. * 

13. Once more, therefore, the victory seemed to turn 
against the Normans, and they fell in great numbers, so 
that the fierceness and obstinacy of this memorable battfoc 
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was often renewed by the courage of the leaders, whenever 
that of the soldiers began to slacken. Fortune at length 
determined a victory that valour was unable to decide. 

14. Harold, making a furious onset at the head of his troops 
against the Norman heavy-armed infantry, was shot into the 
brains by an arrow ; and hi5*two valiant brothers, fighting by 
his side, shared the same fate. He fell with his sword in his 
hand, amidst heaps of slain ; and, after the battle, the royal 
corpse could scarcely be distinguished among the dead 1D . It 
was, however, recognized by Harold’s beautiful mistress, 
Edith ; though some reported that he survived the battle, 
and to atone for his perjury became a hermit. 

This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in England, 
which had continued for more than six hundred years. 
Near the field of his victory, William erected and richly 
endowed a splendid monastery, whose remains still retain the 
name of Battle Abbey. 
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Popes. a.d. 

Benedict VII. . . 076 

John XIV 9B4 

John XV.« 065 

Gregory V 996 

Silvester II 9.90 

John XVI 1003 

John XVII 1003 


A. D. 

Sergiu3 IV 1000 

Benedict VIII. . 1012 
John XVIII. ,. 1024 
Benedict IX. . . 1033 

Gregory VI 1044 

Clement II 1040 

Damasus II. 1049 


Leo IX 

Victor II 

Stephen X 

Nicholas II 

Alexander II. . , 


A. D. 

1040 

1055 

1057 

105B 

1001 


10 The English in this battle used neither the long nor cross bow ; 
but both were used by the Normans. ThB English forces were nearly 
all infantry, while by far the greater part of the Norman army was 
composed of cavalry. It is therefore probable, that to the want of 
cavalry, and the not using any missive weapons, may be in a great 
measure attributed the defeat of Harold's army. Certain it is, that the 
victory remained undecided from nine in the morning till the close of 
the day, when the death of thB king, who had slain many Normans 
with his own hand, finally turned the scale. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS ( continued ). 


Emperors of the 

East. Emperors of the West . 




a.d, Henry I 

10 

Basilius II. ... 

D76 Otho II 

. 973 Philip I. 

10 

Constantine X. 

1025 Otho III 

. 9B3 


Romanus III. . 

102B Henry II 

. 1002 Kings of Scotland. 

MJhael IV... . 

1034 Conrad II. 

1 024 Culenus 

972 

Michael V. ... 

1041 Henry III. 

1039 Kenneth III. . , 

977 

Constantine XI. 

1042 Henry IV. 

1056 Constantine IV. 

1002 

Theodora (emp.) 

1054 Kings of /Vance. Grimus 

1005 

Michael VI 

105G Lothaire I. 

954 Malcolm II 

1054 

Isaac Comnenus 

1057 Louis V 

. 986 1 Duncan I. 

1031 

Constantine XII. 

1050 Hugh Capet. . . 

■ 987 Macbeth 

1040 


Robert II 

. 997 Malcolm III. . . 

1057 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

In the reigns of Edward the Martyr , Ethelred II. and Edmund: 
the Duke of Mercia, who took part with Elfrida and the clergy, against 
tlie king. Dun stall, Ethelgar, Elfric, Sirin us, Alphage, and Livingus, 
archbishops of Canterbury . — In the reigns of Canute, Harold , Hardi- 
canute, and Edward the Confessor; Elnothus, Edsine, and Robert, 
archbishops of Canterbury. Godwin, earl of Kent, whose estates, 
being afterwards swallowed by inundations of the sea, are now deno- 
minated the Goodwin Sands . — In the reign of Harold II. : Leofwin 
and Gurf, brothers to the king. Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury. 
Toad, earl of Northumberland. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. Who was William the Conqueror? 

5. When and where did William land ? 

G, 7- Of wliat were the armies of Harold and William composed ? 

B. How did the two armies pass the night previous to the battle ? 

9. In what way did Harold and William lead their respective armies 
to battle ? 

II, 12, 13. Describe the conduct of William and Harold. 

14. How did Harold fall ? > . 

How long did the Saxon monarchy continue in England ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 



4. Invet'erate, a. obstinate by long 

continuance. 

Irrecnncil'able, a. unforgiving, not 
Id be appeased. 

5. Confiscations, a. transferring pri- 

vate property to the princB or 
the public, by way of penalty 
for offences. 


0. Assiilu'ity, s. care, diligence. 

11. Animns'ity, t. bate, disliko. 

12. Sym'parhy, a. the quality of being 

affected with the same feelings 
as another. 

H. Dissensions, a. disagreement!, 
contentions. 


1. (A.D. 1066.) As soon as William passed the Thames at 
Wallingford, Stigand, the primate, made submission to him 
in the name of the clergy : and before he came within sight 
of the qjty, all the chief nobility came into his camp, and 
declared their intention of yielding to his authority. Wil- 
liam was glad of being peaceably put in possession of a 
throne which several of his predecessors had not gained 
without repeated victories. 

2. But, in order to give his invasion all the sanction 
possible, he was crowned at Westminster by the archbishop 
of York, and took the oath usual in the times of the Saxon 
and Danish kings ; which was, to protect and defend the 
church, to observe the laws of the realm, and to govern 
the people with impartiality. Having thus secured the 
government, and, by a mixture of rigour and lenity, brought 
the English to an entire submission, he resolved to return 
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to the Continent, there to enjoy the triumph and congratula- 
tions of his ancient subjects. 

3. In the mean time the absence of the Conqueror froir 
England produced the most fatal effects. His officers, being 
no longer controlled by his justice, thought this a fit op- 
portunity for extortion, and treated the conquered Anglo- 
Saxons with tyrannical cruelty ; while the English, no longer 
awed by his presence, thought it the happiest occasion for 
vindicating their freedom. 

4. The English had entered into a conspiracy to cut off 
their invaders, and fixed the day for their intended mas- 
sacre, which was to be on Ash -Wednesday, during the time 
of divine service, when all the Normans would be unarmed 
as penitents, according to the discipline of the times. But 
William's return quickly disconcerted all their schemes, and 
from that time forward he began to lose all confidence in 
his English subjects, and to regard them as inveterate and 
irreconcilable enemies. 5. He had already raised such a 
number of fortresses in the kingdom, that he no longer 
dreaded the tumultuous or transient efforts of a discon- 
certed multitude ; he therefore determined to treat them as 
a conquered nation 1 ; to indulge his own avarice, and that 
of his followers, by numerous confiscations ; and to secure 
his power by humbling all who were able to make any re- 
sistance. 6. He proceeded to confiscate all the estates of 
the English gentry, and to grant them liberally to his 
Norman followers. Thus, all the ancient and honourable 
families were reduced to beggary, and the English found 
themselves entirely excluded from every road that led either 
to honour or preferment. 

7. To keep the clergy as much as possible in his inte- 
rests, he appointed none but his own countrymen to the 
most considerable church dignities, and even displaced 


1 So mercilessly did lie treat the people whom he had conquered, 
and bo determined was he to incapacitate them from future resistance 
to his power, that on the Northumbrians having revolted, in 1070, he 
gave orders to lay waste the fertile lands between the rivers Humber 
and Tees, for the extent of sixty miles. Many flourishing towns, fine 
villages, and noble country-seats, were accordingly burnt down ; the 
implements of husbandry destroyed, and the cattle driven away. The 
great lord Lyttelton, speaking of these cruel , devastations, and those 
occasioned by the 14 Forest laws," observes, that Attila did no more 
deserve the name of the 41 Scourye of God” than this merciless tyrant, 
nor did he, nor any other destroyer of nations, make more havoc in on 
enemy's country than William did in bis own. 
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Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, upon Borne frivolous 
pretences. The Saxon prelate was replaced by a Norman, 
Shd the English soon had the mortification to find all high 
offices, both in the church and state, exclusively filled by 
foreigners. 

William, having crushed* several conspiracies, and, by 
punishing the malcontents, thus secured the peace of his 
dominions, now expected rest from his labours ; and, find- 
ing none either willing or powerful enough to oppose him, 
he hoped that the end of his reign would be marked with 
prosperity and peace. 8. But such is the blindness of 
humay hope, that he found enemies where he least 5 ex- 
pected them : and such too, as served to embitter all the 
latter part of his life. His last troubles were excited by 
his own children, from- opposing whom he could expect 
to reap neither glory nor gain. He had three sons, Robert, 
William, and Henry, besides several daughters. 9. Robert, 
his eldest son, sumamed Curthose, from the shortness 
of his legs, was a prince who inherited all the bravery 
of his family and nation, but was rather bold than pru- 
dent; and was often heard to express his jealousy of his 
two brothers, William and Henry. These, by greater assi- 
duity, had wrought upon the credulity and affections of the 
king, and consequently were the more obnoxious to Robert. 
10. A mind, therefore, so well prepared for resentment 
soon found or made cause for an open rupture. The two 
younger princes were one day in sport ^together, and, in the 
idle petulance of play, took it into their heads to throw water 
over their elder brother as he passed through the court, 
on leaving their apartment. Robert, all alive to suspicion, 
quickly turned their frolic into studied indignity : and hav- 
ing these* jealousies further infiomed by one of his favourites, 
he drew his sword, and ran up stairs, with intent to take 
revenge. 11. The whole castle was quickly filled with 
tumult, and it was not without some difficulty that the 
king himself was able to appease it. But he could not 
allay the animosity which, from that moment, ever after 
prevailed in his family. Robert, attended by several of 
his confederates, withdrew to Rouen that very night, hoping 
to surprise the castle, but his design was defeated by the 
governor. D 

12. The flame being thus kindled, the popular charac- 
ter of the prince, and a sympathy of manners, engaged all 
the young nobility of Normandy and Maine, as well as 
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Anjou and Brittany, to espouse his quarrel ; even his 
mother, it is said, supported him by secret remittances, 
and aided him in this obstinate resistance by private encoiv 
ragfement. This unnatural contest continued for several 
years to inflame the Norman state, and William was at last 
obliged to have recourse to England, for supporting his 
authority against his son. 13. Accordingly, drawing an 
army of Englishmen together, lie led them over to Nor- 
mandy, where he soon compelled Robert and his adherents 
to quit the field, and he was quickly reinstated in all his 
dominions 1 2 . 

William had scarcely put an end to this transaction, 
when he felt a very severe blow in the death of Mdtilda, 
his queen ; and in addition to this domestic calamity, he 
received information of a general insurrection in the Norman 
government. 14. Upon his arrival on the Continent he 
found that the insurgents had been secretly assisted and 
excited by the king of France, whose policy consisted in 
thus lessening the Norman power, by creating dissensions 
among the nobles of its different provinces. William's 
displeasure was nut a little increased by the account he re- 
ceived of some railleries which that monarch had thrown 
out against him. 15. It seems that William, who hod 
become corpulent, had been detained in bed some time by 
sickness ; and Philip was heard to say that he only lay-in 
of a big belly. This so provoked the English monarch, 
that he sent him ward, that he should soon be up, and 
would, at his churching, present such a number of tapers as 
would set the kingdom of France in a flame. 

16. In order to perform this promise, he levied a strong 
army, and entering the Isle of France, destroyed and 
burned all the villages and houses without opposition, and 
took the town of Mantes, which he reduced to ashes. But 
the progress of these hostilities was stopped by an acci- 
dent, which shortly after put an end to William's life. 

1 In one of the battles between the forces of William and his son 
Robert, the latter happened to engage the lung, whose facB was con- 
cealed by his helmet, and both of them being valiant, a fierce combat 
ensued, Lill the young prince wounded his father in the arm, and un- 
horsed him. On his calling out for assistance, his voice discovered him 
to his son, who, struck with remorse, threw himself at his father’s feet, 
and craved pardon for his offence ; but William, who wa3 highly exas- 
perated, gav^him his malediction. He was, however, afterwards recon- 

ciled. to him, anc^ on his return to England, Robert was successfully 
employed in retaliating an invasion of Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
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His horse chancing- to place liis fore-foot on some hot 
ashes/plunged so violently, that the ricler was thrown for- 
ward, and bruised upon the pommel of the saddle to such 
a degree that he suffered a relapse, of which he died, 
shortly after, at a little village near Rouen. Sept. 9, 1087 3 . 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Popes. i a. d. King of France. 


a.d. Romanus IV. .. 10G7 a.d. 

Alexander II. .. 10G1 Michael VII. .. 1071 Philip 1 10G0 

Gregory VII. .. 1073 Niccphorus I. .. 1 07 9 


Victor III 10BG Alexius 1 1081 Kings of Scotland. 

I Malcolm III. .. 1059 

Empewors of the East. Emperor of the West. Donald VIII. . . 10GB 
Constantine XII. 1069 Henry IV 1050 1 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Prince Edgar Atheling. Stigand and Lanfranc, archbishops of Can- 
terbury. Edwin and Morcar, earls of Northumberland and Mgrcia. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. In what manner was William received by the nobility and clergy ? 

2. Where and by whom was he crowned ? 

R. Into what conspiracy did the English enter ? 

5. In what way did William determine to treat his English subjects? 
G, 7- What measures did he adopt to degrade the English? 

.0. What were the troubles which afflicted William ? 

10, 11. What frolic was it that led to the serious consequences that 
followed ? 

12. Who espoused Robert's cause? 

13. What happened in one of the engagements between the forces of 

the king and his son ? (See the Note.') 

14. What inducement had the king of France to assist the insurgents ? 

15. What expression of king Philip of France displeased the Con- 

quer, and what was his answer ? 

1G. What caused William's death ? 

What valuable ancient record is preserved in the Exchequer, and 
. what was its use ? *(See the Note.) 


3 In this reign Justices of the Peace were first appointed in England. 
The Tower of London was built. A general survey of all thB lands of 
thB kingdom made, their value, proprietors, quality of the soil, Stc., and 
entered in a register, called Doomsday-book, which is still preserved in 
the Exchequer, and is considered the most valuable monument of anti- 
quity possessed by any nation. The curfew (couvre-feu, or cover fire) 
bell established, at which signal all fires and dandles were arbitrarily 
extinguished at eight o'clock in the evening. Jk 
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CHAPTER V. 


WILLIAM RUFUS. 


Regan to 
rei|fn 
Sept. 19th 
1087. 


Reigned 
12£ years. 


" And that Red King, tvho, while Df old 
Through Boldrewoud the chase he led, 

By his loved huntsman's arrow bled.” 

Walter Scott. 

1. Matu'rlty, *. perfection, In a com- Cnisa'des, t. the holy war between 

plete state. the Christians and Mahometans. 

3. Procrastinated, part, delayed, put- 10. Mark, t. a piece Df money, In valua 
off from day to day. thirteen shillings and four pence. 

6. Transient, a. not lasting, soon past. 

1. (A.D. 1087.) William, sumaiped fcfftis, from the 

colour of his hair, was appointed, by the king's will, his 
successor, while the elder son, Robert, was left in posses- 
sion of Normandy. Nevertheless, the Norman barons were 
from the beginning displeased at the division of the empire 
by the late king : they eagerly desired a union as before, 
and looked upon Robert as the proper owner of the whole. 
A powerful conspiracy was therefore carried on against 
William ; and Odo, the late king's brother, undertook to 
conduct it to maturity . 

■ 2. William, sensible of the danger that threatened him, 
endeavoured to gaiD the affections of the native English, 
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whom he prevailed upon, by promises of future good treat- 
ment, And preference in the distribution of his favours, to 
^spouse his interests. 3. He was soon, therefore, in the 
field ; and, at the head of a numerous army, showed him- 
self in readiness to oppose all who should dispute his pre- 
tensions. In the mean timg Robert, instead of employing 
/himself in levies, to support his friends in England, squan- 
dered his resources away in idle expenses and unmerited 
benefits, so that he procrastinated his departure till the op- 
portunity was lost : while William exerted himself with in- 
credible activity to dissipate the confederacy before his bro- 
ther could arrive. 4. Nor was this difficult to effect; the 
conspirators had, in consequence of Robert's assurances, 
taken possession of some fortresses ; but the appearance of 
the king soon reduced them to implore his mercy. He 
granted them their lives ; but confiscated all their estates, 
and banished them the kingdom. 

5. A new breach was made some time after between the 
brothers, on which Rufus found means to encroach still 
farther upon Robert’s possessions. Every conspiracy thus 
detected served to enrich the king, who took care to appl^ 
to his own use those treasures which had been amassed for 
the purpose of dethroning him. 

6. (A.D. 10fi7.) But the memory of these transient 
broils and unsuccessful treasons, was now totally eclipsed 
by one of the most noted enterprises that ever adorned the 
annals of nations, or excited the attention of mankind : I 
mean the Crusades , which were now first projected. 
Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, was a 
man of great zeal, courage, and piety. 7. He had made a 
pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and beheld 
with indignation the cruel manner in which the Christians 
were treated by the infidels, who were in possession of that 
place. . 

He preached the crusade over Europe, by the pope's 
permission, and men of all ranks flew to arms wiffi^the 
utmost alacrity, to rescue the Holy Land from the ittltiels, 
and each bore the sign of the cross upon his right shoulder, 
as a mark of his devotion to the cause. 8. In the midst 
of the universal ardour that was diffused over Europe, 
men were not mtirely forgetful of their temporsd in- 
terests ; for some, hoping* for a more magnificent settle- 
ment in the soft regions of Asia, sold their European- 
property for whatever* they could obtain, contented with 
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receiving any tiling fur what they were predetermined to 
relinquish. 9. Among the princes who felt and acknow- 
ledged this general spirit of enterprise, was Robert, duH 
of Normandy. The crusade was entirely adapted to his 
inclinations and his circumstances ; he was brave, zealous, 
covetous of glory, poor, harassed by insurrections, and 
what was more than all, naturally fond of change. In 
order, therefore, to supply* money to defray the necessary 
charges of so expensive an undertaking, he offered to mort- 
gage his dukedom in Normandy to his brother Rufus for a 
stipulated sum of money. 10. This sum, which was no 
greater than ten thousand marks, was readily promised by 
Rufus, whose ambition was upon the watch to seiz^ every 
advantage. 

But though the cession of Maine and Normandy greatly 
increased the king’s territories, they added but little to his 
real power, and his new subjects were composed of men of 
independent spirit, more ready to dispute than to obey his 
commands. 1 1 . Many were the revolts and insurrections 
which he was obliged to quell in person ; and no sooner 
was one conspiracy suppressed, than another rose to give 
him disquietude. 

However, Rufus proceeded, careless of approbation or 
censure ; and continued to extend his dominions, either by 
purchase or conquest. 12, The earl of Poictiers and 
Guienne, inflamed with the desire of going upon the' cru- 
sade, had gathered an immense multitude fur that expe- 
dition, but wanted money to forward his preparations. 
He had recourse, therefore, to Rufus, and offered to mort- 
gage all his dominions, without much considering what 
would become of his unhappy subjects that he thus dis- 
posed of. 

13. The king accepted this offer ^ith his usual avidity, 
and had prepared a fleet and an army, in order to ta^ft 
possession of the rich provinces thus consigned to hip 
trust. But an accident put an end to all his ambitious 
projects; he was shot by an arrow that Sir Walter Tyr- 
rel 1 discharged at a deer in the New Forest, which, glanc- 
ing from a tree a , struck the king to the heart. 14. He 

1 A French gentleman, remarkable for hia skill in archery, 

3 It ia a no less interesting historical fact, tlmn a botanical curiosity 
bundantly proving the longevity of the oak, that this celebrated tree is 
Dow standing, though in the last stage of decay, near Maiwood Castle, 
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dropped dead instantaneously; while the innocent author 
of hiS "death, terrified at the accident, put spurs to his 
horse, hastened to the sea-shore, embarked for France, and 
^bined the crusade that was then setting- out for Jerusalem. 


Questions for Examination . 

1. Who succeeded William the Conqueror? 

2. By what means did Rufus induce the English to support his 

interest ? 

3. How did Robert employ his money ? 

4. What was the conduct of the king on the detection of conspiracies 

against him ? 

7. Relate the origin of the crusades. 

0. What is the character of the duke of Normandy ? 

12. Who offered to mortgage his dumininn3 to Rufiis ? 

13. What caused the death of Rufus ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Emperor of the East . King of Fi ance. 

A, D. I A. D. A. D. 

1086 1 Alexis 1 1081 Philip 1 1060 

1088 

1099 1 Emperor of the West. King of Scotland. 

Henry IV 1056 Donald VIII. 106B 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Lanfranc and Anselm, archbishops of Canterbury. Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux. Flamlard, bishop of Durham. 


Popes. 

Victor III. 
Urban II. 
Pascal II... 


in the'centre of the New Forest. It was first paled round by an order 
of Charles II. > 

The Rampart which surrounds the Tower of London, and West- 
minster Hafl, are the principal monuments which remain of Rufus's 
reign. At the time of hisnleath he was forty-two years of age, and had 
reigned thirteen. 
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CHAPTER VI 
HENRY 1 


Born 

1069. 


Died 
Dec. 2nd, 

1139. 



Began to 
lleign 
August 5th, 

hod. 


Reigneil 

35 years. . 


" But who shall teach my harp to gain 
A sound of the romantic strain ; 

Whose Anglo-Norman tones whilerc, 

Could win the royal Henry's ear ?" — Dmoix. 


1. Biiau'clerr*,, i. (Fr.) In English a 
scholar. 

4 Nun, s. a woman that has bound 
herself, by a vow, tu a single life 
in a monastery. 

6. Compunction, a. Borrow, scruple. 


D. Reduction, a. the act of bringing 
under power. 

Magnanimity, a. greatness of 
mini. 

12. Facility, a. ease, readiness. 

17. Lam'prey, a. a kind of eel. 


1. (A.D. 1100.) Henry, surnamed Bcauclcrc' t the late 
king’s younger brother, who had been hunting in the New 
Forest when RuJus was slain, took the earliest advantage 
of the occasion, and hastening to Winchester, resolved to 
secure the royal treasures, which he knew to be the best 
assistant in seconding his aims. The barons, as well as the 
people, acquiesced in a claim which they were unprovided 
to resist, and yielded obedience, from the fear of immediate 
danger. m 

t 

1 " Henry was called * Beauderc,’ from his attention to learning ; 
he had heard his father say, that ‘ Illiterate kings were little better than 
crowned asses/ and determined not to come under that description.”— 
Camden . 
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2. Henry, to ingratiate himself with the people, expelled 
(rnm court all the ministers of his brother's debauchery and 
arbitrary power. One thing only remained to confirm his 
claims without danger of a rival. The English remem- 
bered the Saxon monarchs with gratitude, and beheld them 
excluded the throne with regret. 3. There still remained 
some of the descendants of that favourite line ; and amongst 
others, Matilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling ; which lady, 
having declined all pretensions to royalty, was bred in a 
convent, and had actually taken the veil. 4. Upon her, 
Henry first fixed his eyes as a proper consort, by whose 
means the long breach between the Saxon and Norman 
interest would be finally united. It only remained to get 
over the scruple of her being a nun ; but this a council 
devoted to his interests readily admitted, and Matilda being 
pronounced free to marry, the nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp and solemnity 2 . 

5. It was at this unfavourable juncture that Robert re- 
turned from abroad ; and, after taking possession of his 
native dominions, laid his claim to the crown of England. 
Rut proposals for an accommodation being made, it was 
stipulated that Robert, upon the payment of a certain sum, 
should resign his pretensions to England; and that, if 
either of the princes died without issue, the other should 
succeed to his dominions. This treaty being ratified, the 
armies on each side were disbanded : and Robert, having 
lived two months in the utmost harmony with his brother, 
returned in peace to his own dominions. 

6. Rut Robert’s indiscretion soon rendered him unfit to 
govern any state ; he was totally averse to business, and 
only studious of the more splendid amusements or enjoy- 
ments of life. His servants pillaged him without compunc- 
tion ; and he is described os lying whole days in bed for 
want of clothes, of which they had robbed him. 7. His sub- 
jects were treated still more deplorably; for, being under 
the command of petty and rapacious tyrants, who plundered 
them without mercy, the whole country was become a 
sedhe of violence and depredation. It was in this miser- 
able exigence that the Normans at length had recourse to 

2 Queen Matilda was the delight of the English, both on account ol 
her descent and goodness of heart. To her we owe the first stone 
arched bridges England Bver possessed : she built two at Stratford, in 
Essex, (thence called De Arcubus, or Le Bow,) where she had nearly 
been drowned for want of such a convenience. 

D 2 
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Henry, from whose wise administration of his own do- 
minions, they expected a similitude of prosperity, should 
he take the reins of theirs. 8. Henry very readily pro- 
mised to redress their grievances, as he knew it would be 
the direct method to second his own ambition. The year 
ensuing, therefore, Ke landed in Normandy with a strong 
army, took possession of the principal towns ; and a battle 
ensuing, Robert's forces were totally overthrown, and he 
himself taken prisoner, with nearly ten thousand of his 
men, and all the considerable barons who lmd adhered to 
his misfortunes. 9. This victory was followed by the final 
reduction of Normandy, while Henry returned in triumph 
to England, leading with him his captive brother, who, 
after a life of bravery, generosity, and truth, now found 
himself deprived not only of his patrimony and -friends, but 
also of his freedom. Henry, unmindful of his brother’s for- 
mer magnanimity with regard to himself, detained him a pri- 
soner during the remainder of his life, which was no less 
than twenty- eight years : and he died in the castle of Car- 
diff, Glamorganshire. 10. It is even said by some, that 
he was deprived of his sight by a red-hot copper basin 
applied to his eyes ; while his brother attempted to stifle 
the reproaches of liis conscience, by founding the abbey of 
Reading, which was then considered as a sufficient atone- 
ment for every degree of barbarity. 

11. Fortune now seemed to smile upon Henry, and pro- 
mise a long succession of felicity. He was in peaceable 
possession of two powerful states, and had a son, who was 
acknowledged his undisputed heir, arrived at his eighteenth 
year, whom he loved most tenderly. His daughter Ma- 
tilda was also married to the emperor Henry V. of Ger- 
many, and she had been sent to that court, while yet but 
eight years old, for Tier education. 12. All his prospects, 
however, were at once clouded by unforeseen misfortunes, 
and accidents, which tinctured his remaining years with 
misery. The king, from the facility with which he usurped 
the crown, dreading that his family might be subverted 
with the same ease, took care to have his son recognized 
as his successor by the states of England, and carried Aim 
over to Normandy, to receive the homage of the barons of 
that duchy. 13. After performing this requisite ceremony, 
Henry, returning triumphantly to England, brought with 
him a numerous retinue of the chief nobility, who seemed 
to share in his success, In one of the vessels of the fleet, 
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his son ttfid several young 1 noblemen, the companions of his 
pleasures, went together, to render the passage more agree- 
aWe. The king set sail from Harfleur 3 , and was soon 
carried by a fair wind out of sight of land. 14. The prince 
was detained by some accident ; and his sailors, as well as 
their captain, Fitz-Stephen, "having spent the interval in 
drinking, became so disordered, that they ran the ship upon 
a rock, and immediately it was dashed to pieces. The prince 
was put into the boat, and might have escaped had he not 
been called back by the cries of Maude, his natural sister, 
lie was at first conveyed out of danger himself, but could 
not leave a person so dear to perish without an effort to 
save her. He, therefore, prevailed upon the sailors to row 
back and take her in. 15. The approach of the boat giving 
Several others, who had been left upon the wreck, the hopes 
of saving their lives, numbers leaped in, and the whole went 
to the bottom. About a hundred and forty young noble- 
men, of the principal famibes of England and Normandy, 
were lost on this occasion. A butcher of Rouen was the 
only person on board who escaped ; he clung to the mast, 
and was taken up the next morning by some fishermen. 
16. Fitz-Stephen, the captain, while the butcher was thus 
buffeting the waves for his bfe, swam up to him, and inquired 
if the prince was yet living ; when being told that he had 
perished, "Then I will not outlive him,” said the captain, 
and immediately sank to the bottom. The shrieks of these 
unfortunate people were heard from the shore, and the noise 
even reached the king’s ship, but the cause was then un- 
known. 17. Henry entertained hupes, for three days, that 
his son had put into some distant port In England ; but 
when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought to him, 
he faintccU away, and was never seen to smile from that 
moment till the day of his death, which occurred some time 
after, at St. Denis, a little town in Normandy, from, eating 
too plentifully of lampreys, a dish lie was particularly fond 
of. He died in the sixty-seventh yenr. of his age, and the 
thirty-fifth of his reigri, leaving by will his daughter Matilda 
heiress of all his dominions. . ^ A, 


9 A town and harbour of Normandy 
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Questions for Examination . <- 

] . On the death of Rufus, what waa the conduct of Henry ? , ' 

2. What method did Henry take to ingratiate himself in his subjects' 
favour ? 

4. To whom was Henry married ? 

5. Was there any other claimant to the crown of England ? 

6. 7* What was the conduct of Robert at this time, and to what 

disasters did it lead ? 

9. In what way was thB captive Robert treated by hiB brother ? 

11. What was the situation of Henry at this time ? 

12. For what purpose did Henry carry his son to Normandy ? 

Id. Relate the fatal accident which befel many of the nobility. 

17. What was the cause of the king’s death ? 

i 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

[ A.D. | A.D\ 

Popes. a.d. John Comnenus Ilia Louis VI 1108 

Pascal II 1099 | 

Gelasius II 11 IB Emperors of the West. I 

Calixtus II. , . 11 ID Henry IV. 1066 Kings of Scotland. 

Honorius II. , 1124 Henry V 110G| 

Innocent II. . , 1130 Lotharius 1126 Donald VIII. .. 1066 

| Edgar 11 Off 

Emperors of the East. Kings of France. (Alexander 1117 

Alexis 1 1 OBI Philip 1 1060 David 1124 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Anselm and Radulph, archbishops of Canterbury. William Crito, 
son of duke Robert of Normandy. Robert, earl of Shrewsbury. The 
empress Matilda 4 . 


4 “The only daughter and surviving legitimate child of Henry; she 
was married to Henry V., emperor of Germany, but having become a 
widow in the year 1126, she returned to her father’s coyrt, and con- 
tinued to receive the honorary title of Empress. In tlio following year, 
Henry, while in Normandy, became attached to Geoffrey Martel, the 
young couift of Anjou, who had changed his name to Plantagenet, 
from his custom of wearing in his helmet a bunch of flowering broom 
(piante-de-genft), instead of a plume ; not content with becoming his 
godfather in chivalry, the king resolved that Matilda should receive tl 
ydiAig Cojint of Anjou as her second husband. This marriage was co: 
rjCr^cted without the consent of the estates of the realms of England and 
-iftormaridy; being therefore deemed illegal, it afforded Stephen a pre- 
text for usurping the throne ,” — William of Malmesbury. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
STEPHEN 



11 Contending armies now for Empire fight, 

And civil war distracts Britannia’s isle ; 

Matilda now asserts her regal right, — 

■ Now dauntless Stephen’s causD is seen to smile. 

Thus mad ambition prompts to desperate deeds, 

And, for a phantom, thus a nation bleeds.” — M acdonald. 


Char'ter, *. h jolting bestowing pri- 4. Partisans, *. those Df the Hama 
vllegea. parly; fridids. 

D.n'eflces, .. prefcrmenls in 11, . AlUaB'.ini.t, one Unit I. oppo.ed 

church to anut her. 

9. Instigate, v. to urge, to Incite. 

Kat'ifledf pari, confirmed, establish- 13. Patrimu'uial, a. posseBsei by inhe- 
eil. ritance from father to son. 


1. (A.D. 1135.) No sooner was the Icing known to be 
dead, than Stephen, son of Adela, the king’s sfeter, and 
the count of Blois l , conscious of his own power and influ- 
ence, resolved to secure himself the possession of what he 
bo long desired. He speedily hastened from Normandy, 
and, arriving at London, was immediately saluted king by 
all the lower rapks of people. 2. Being thus secure of 
the people, his next step was to gain over the clergy ; and. 


1 A city in France. 
d 4 
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for that purpose, his brother, the bishop of Winchester, 
exerted all his influence among 1 them with great success J,. 
Thus was Stephen made king by one of those speedy revo- 
lutions which ever mark the barbarity of a state in' which 
they are customary. L 

3. The first acts of an usurper are always popular. 
Stephen, in order to secure his tottering throne, passed a 
charter , granting several privileges to the different orders 
of thd state : — To the nobility, a permission to hunt in their 
own forests ; to the clergy, a speedy filling of ^11 vacant 
benefices and, to the people, a restoration of the laws of 
Edward the Confessor. To fix himself still more securely, 
he took possession of the royal treasures at Winchester, 
and had his title ratified by the Pope with a part of the 
money. 

4. It was not long, however, that Matilda delayed as- 
serting her claim to the crown. She landed upon the 
coast of Sussex, "assisted by Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
natural son of the late king. The whole of Matilda’s re- 
tinue, upon this occasion, amounted to no more than one 
hundred and forty knights, who immediately took posses- 
sion of Arundel Castld’; but the nature of her claim soon 



increased the number of her partisans, and her forces every 
day seemed to gain ground upon those of her antagonist. 

5. Meantime, Stephen being assured of her arrival, flew 
to besiege Arundel, where Bhe had taken refuge, and where 
she was protected by the queen dowager, who secretly 
favoured her pretensions. This fortress was too feeble to 
promise a long defence; and would have’ been soon taken. 


2 11 Stephen was a man of great facetiousness, and much of his 
success is to be imputed to the familiar pleasantry of his conversation." 
— William of Malmesbury . 
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bad it not been represented to the king that, as it was a castle 
belonging to the queen dowager, it would be an infringement 
the respect due to her to attempt taking it by force. 

6. There was a spirit of generosity mixed with the 
rudeness of the times, that unaccountably prevailed in 
many transactions. Stephgn permitted Matilda to come 
forth in safety, and had her conveyed with security to 
Bristol, an atlier fortress equally strong with that from 
which he permitted her to retire. 7. It would be tedious 
tn relate the various skirmishes on either side, in pursuance 
of their respective pretensions ; it will suffice to say that 
Matilda’s forces increased every day, while her antagonist 
seemed every hour to become weaker ; and a victory gamed 
by the queen, threw Stephen from the throne, and exalted 
Matilda in his room. Matilda was crowned at Winchester 
with all imaginable solemnity. 

8. Matilda, however, was unfit for government. She 
affected to treat the nobility with a degree of disdain to 
which they had long been unaccustomed ; so that the fickle 
natiun once more began to pity their deposed king, and 
repent the steps they had taken in her favour. The bishop 
of Winchester was not remiss in fomenting these discon- 
tents : and when he found the petfple ripe for a tumult, 
detached a party of his friends and vassals to block up the 
city of London, where the queen then resided. 9. At the 
same time measures were taken to instigate the Londoners 
to a revolt, and to seize her person. Matilda, having timely 
notice of this conspiracy, fled to Winchester, whither the 
bishop, still her secret enemy, followed her, watching an 
opportunity to ruin her cause. His party was soon suf- 
ficiently strong to bid the queen open defiance, and to 
besiege her in the very place where she first received his 
benediction. 10. There she continued for some time ; but 
the town being pressed by a famine, Bhe was obliged to 
escape ; while her brother, the earl of Gloucester, endea- 
vouring to follow, was taken prisoner, and exchanged for 
Stephen, who still continued a captive. Thus a sudden 
revolution once more ti^ok place ; Matilda was deposed, 
and obliged to seek for safety in Oxford. Stephen was 
again recognized as the king, and taken from his dungeon 
to be replaced on the throne. 

1 1 . But he was now to enter the lists with a new op- 
poser, who was every day coming to maturity, and growing 
more formidable. This was Henry, the son of Matilda, 
d 5 
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who had now reached his sixteenth year ; and gave pro- 
mise of being one day a valiant leader, and a cona\ynmate 
'politician. 

12. With the wishes of the people in his favour, youn £ 
Henry was resolved to claim his hereditary kingdom, and 
to dispute once more Stephen’s usurped pretensions ; he 
accordingly made an invasion ■on England, where he was 
immediately joined by almost all the barons of the kingdom. 

13. In the mean time, Stephen, alarmed at the power 
and popularity of his young rival, tried every method to 
anticipate the purpose of an invasion ; but finding it 
impossible to turn the torrent, he was obliged to have 
recourse to treaty. It was, therefore, agreed by all par- 
ties that Stephen should reign during his life ; and that 
justice should be administered in his name : that Henry 
should, on Stephen's death, succeed to the kingdom ; and 
William, Stephen's son, should inherit Boulogne and his 
patrimonial estate. v 14. After all the barons had sworn to 
this treaty, which filled the whole kingdom with joy, Henry 
evacuated England ; and Stephen returned to the peaceable 
enjoyment of his throne. His reign, however, was soon 
after terminated by his death, which happened about a year 
after the treaty, at Canterbury, where he was interred. 

Questions for Examination . 

1. Who succeeded Henry the First? 

2. What measures were taken to Becure the throne ? 

3. What were the first acts of Stephen ? 

4. Was there no opposition to Stephen ? 

G. What was Stephen's conduct towards Matilda ? 

7> Did Matilda succeed in recovering the throne ? 

8. Had Matilda’s conduct any serious consequences ? 

10. Whither did Matilda flee for safety ? 

In what manner did she escape ? 

11. Had Stephen any new opposer ? 

12. Who joined Henry when ho invaded England ? 

13. Of what nature was the treaty between the two parties ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. A.D. 
Celeafine II. .. 1143 

Lucius II 1144 

Eugenius III. . . 1145 
Anastasius IV. . . 1153 
Adrian IV 1154 

Emperors of Me Etui. 
John Comnenue . 1116 


A.D. 

Man. Comnenus 1143 

♦ 

Emperors qf the West. 

Lothaire II 1125 

Conrad III 1130 

Frederick 1 1152 


Kings qf France. 

. A.D. 

Louis VI ilOB 

Louis VII 1137 


King of Scotland. 

David 1 1124 
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. EMINENT PERSONS. 

John of Salisbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger de Hoveden, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth (historians). Curboil and Theobald, archbishops 
of Canterbury. Thurston, archbishop of York, and lieutenant to the 
king, who appointed Ralph, bishop of Durham, his general against the 
Scots. Robert, Earl of Gloucester ; Ranulph, earl of Chester. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HENRY II. 


Born 

1192. 


Died 
July fith, 
1189. 



SECTION I. 


Began to 
Reign 
Dec. Bth, 
1154*. 


Reigned 
34$ years. 


" With thee, Planta genet, from civil broils 
The land awhile respired, and all was peace ; 

Then Beckkt rose, and impotent of mind, 

Bid murd’rous priests the sov’reign frown contemn, 

And, with unhallow'd crosier, bruised the crown." 

Shenstonb. 

1. Mercenary, a. greedy, hireling. 11. Epls'copal, a. belonging or relating 

2. Feu'dal, a. pertaining to the tenures to a bishop. 

by which lands are helil Df a su- 13. Fulniina'tions, i. censuring!, 
perlor lord. 14. Excommunicating, part, excluding 

4. Circumscribe, v. to limit, to reduce. from the fellowship of the 

7. Man'glBd, part, wounded, lacerated. church. 

1. (A.D. 1155.) The first act of Henry's government 
gave the people a happy omen of hiB future wise adminis- 

* He was on the continent at the time of Stephen'a death, and the 
commencement of his reign is dated from the day of his landing in* 
England, 

D 6 
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tration. -Conscious of his power, he began to correot those 
abuses, and to resume those privileges, which had been 
extorted from the weakness or the credulity of his pro 
decessurs. He immediately dismissed those mercenary 
soldiers, who committed infinite disorders in the nation. 
2. He resumed many of those benefactions which had been 
made to churches and monasteries in the former reigns. 
He gave charters to several towns, by which the citizens 
claimed their freedom and privileges, independent of any 
superior but himself. These charters were the ground- 
work of English liberty. 3. The struggles which had before 
this time been, whether the king or the barons, or the 
clergy, should be despotic over the people, now began to 
assume a new aspect ; and a fourth order, namely, that of 
the more opulent of the people, began to claim a share in 
administration. Thus was the feudal government first 
impaired; a^d liberty began to be more equally diffused 
throughout the nation. 

4. Henry, being thus become the most powerful prince 
of his age, the undisputed monarch of England, possessed 
of more than a third of France, and having humbled the 
barons that would cir\mmscribe his power, might naturally 
have been expected to reign with very little opposition for 
the future. But it happened otherwise. He found the 
severest mortifications from a quarter where he least ex- 
pected resistance. 

5, The famous Thomas a Becket, the first man of Eng- 
lish extraction who had, since the Norman conquest, risen 
to any share of poWer, was the son of a citizen of London. 
Having received his early education in the schools of that 
metropolis, he resided some time at Paris, and on his 
return became clerk in the sheriff’s office. F”om that 
humble station he rose, through the gradations of office, 
until at last he was made archbishop of Canterbury, — a 
dignity second only to that of the king h 

1 The parentage of this extraordinary man was truly romantic. His 
father, Gilbert Beck, or Becket, while serving as a private soldier in 
Palestine, was taken prisoner by a Saracen chief. He had the good 
fortune to engage the affection of his master’s daughter, and by her aid 
made his escape. She soon after took the desperate resolution of quit- 
ting her home and country in search of the object of her love, and 
(hough the only two words of any WBstem language which she knew 
IfQndun and Gilbert , set out for Europe. By the aid of the 
former Vot'd Bhe secured a passage on board an English vessel ; and 
when she was landed on the banks of the Thames, she ran from street 
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6. No sooner was he fixed in tills high station, which 
rendered him for life the second person in the kingdom, 
^ than he endeavoured to retrieve the character of sanctity, 
which his former levities might have appeared to oppose. 
He was in his person the most mortified man that could 
be seen. He wore sackcloth next his skin, and changed 
it so seldom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin. His 
usual diet was bread ; his drink water, which he rendered 
farther unpalatable, by the mixture of unsavoury herbs. 

7. His back was mangled with frequent discipline. He 
every day washed on his knees the feet of thirteen beg- 
gars. Thus pretending to sanctity, he set up for being 
a defender of the privileges of the clergy, which had for a 
long time been enormous, and which it was Henry's aim to 
abridge. 

8. An opportunity soon offered that gave him a popular 
pretext for beginning his intended reformation. A man in 
holy orders had debaudied the daughter of a gentleman in 
Worcestershire ; and then murdered the father, to prevent 
the effect of his resentment. The atrociousness of the 
crime produced a spirit of indignation among the people ; 
and the king insisted that the assassin should be tried by 
the civil magistrate. This Becket Opposed, alleging the 
privileges of the church. 

9. In order to determine this matter, the king summoned 
a general council of the nobility and prelates at Clarendon, 
to whom he submitted this great and important affair, and 

to street, calling out the latter name, until chance brought her into tha 
presence of Gilbert himself. The strangeness uf the event excited uni- 
versal attention, and the young Saracen, after being baptized by tha 
Christian name of Matilda, became the wife of Gilbert Becket. Thomas 
was their eldest son, and was educated in all the learning and accom- 
plishmentsaof the age. He was in early life taken under the patronage 
of Thihaut, or Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, and by the favour 
of that prelate was permitted to enjoy indulgences which the Norman 
conquerors had prohibited to all of Saxon descent. During the reign 
of Stephen, Becket and his patron were warm supporters of Henry’s 
claim to the English crown, and in consequence he was rewarded at the 
commencement of the new reign with the high office of chancellor of 
England. In this situation he was distinguished by his zeal in defence 
of the royal prerogative, and by the extravagant pomp and luxury of his 
establishment. Henry believing that the companion of his games, his 
wars, and even his debaucheries, would be subservient to his desires of 
limiting the power of* the church, elevated Bucket to the see of Canter- 
bury, but found too late that he had only given td the holy see a zejtlous 
champion, and to himself a dangerous antagonist. . * Ju • 
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desired their concurrence. These councils Beemed at that 
time convened rather to give authenticity to th§ king’s 
decrees, than to enact laws which were to hind posterity. 
A number of regulations, afterwards well known under tbi 
title of the Constitutions of Clarendon, were then drawn up, 
and voted without opposition. 10. By these regulations it 
was enacted, that clergymen accused of any crime should be 
tried in the civil courts ; that, if laymen were tried in the 
spiritual courts, the charge must be proved by legal and 
reputable witnesses. These, with some others of less con- 
sequence, or implied in the above, to the number of sixteen, 
were readily subscribed to by all the bishops present : 
Becket himself, who at first showed some reluctance, added 
his name to the number. But Alexander, who wak then 
pope, condemned them in the strongest terms ; abrogated, 
annulled, and rejected them. 

11. This produced a contest between the king and 
Becket, who, having attained tlm highest honours the 
monarch could bestow, took part with his holiness. In the 
midst of this dispute, Becket with an intrepidity peculiar 
to himself, arraying himself in his episcopal vestmepts, 
and with the cross in his hand, went forward to the king’s 
palace, and entering the royal apartments, sat down, hold- 
ing up his cross as tis banner of protection. 12. There 
he put himself in the most solemn tnanner under the pro- 
tection of the supreme pontiff, and, upon receiving a re- 
fusal of permission to leave the kingdom, he secretly with- 
drew in disguise, and at last found means to cross over to 
the continent. The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his 
apparent sanctity, gained him a favourable reception upon 
the continent, both from the people and the governors. 

13. The pope and he were not remiss to retort their ful- 
minations , and to shake the very foundation of t}ie king’s 
authority. Becket compared himself to Christ, who had 
been condemned by a lay tribunal, and who was crucified 
anew in the present oppressions, under which the church 
laboured. But he did not rest in complaints only. 14. 
He issued out a censure, excommunicating the king’s chief 
ministers by name, all that were concerned in sequestering 
the revenues of his see, and all who obeyed or favoured 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. Frequent attempts indeed 
were made towards B an accommodation f but the mutual 
jealousies which edch bore the other, and their anxiety not. 
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to lose the least advantage in the negotiation, often pro- 
tracted this desirable treaty. 


Questions for Examination . 

1. "What were tlie first acts of Henry's power ? 

2. What was the ground-work of English Liberty ? 

4. Describe the possessions of Henry at this time. 

5. Who was Thomas a Beckct ? 

How did he rise to bB archbishop of Canterbury ? 

6. What was the character and manner of life of Becket? 

fl. What proceeding took place at the council of Clarendon ? 

10. What were these regulations ? 

11, 12. Describe Becket'a conduct in the king’s palace, 

13. To whom did Becket compare himself ? and why ? 

14. How did Becket act ? 


SECTION II. 

1 Still must that tongue some wounding message bring, 

And still thy priestly pridB provoke thy king." — Pope. 

4. Acrimo’nlous, a. sharp, angry, ill- 12. Licen'tious, a. loose, unruly, un- 
naturert. governable. 

3. Alteration, «. debate, controversial 17. Exp a' tin ted, part, spoken upon at 
wrangling. large. 

20. Appen'ilage, «. something added. 

1. (A.D. 1170.) At length, however, the mutual aim of 
both made a reconciliation necessary ; but nothing 1 could 
exceed the insolence with which Becket conducted himself 
upon his first landing in England. Instead of retiring 
quietly to his diocese, with that modesty which became a 
man just pardoned by his king, he made a progress through 
£ent, in all the splendour and magnificence of a sovereign 
pontiff. Si As he approached Southwark, the clergy, the 
laity, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet him, 
and celebrated his triumphal entry with hymns of joy. 
Thus confident of the voice and hearts of the people, he 
began to launch forth his thunders against those who had 
been his former opposers. The archbishop of York, who 
had crowned Henry's eldest son in his absence, was the 
first against whom he denounced sentence of suspension. 
3. The bishops of London and Salisbury he actually 
c omra uni cate d. One man he excommunicated for having 
spoken against him ; and another for having cut off the tail 
of one of his horses, . 
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Henry wbjs then in Normandy, while the primate was 
thus triumphantly parading 1 through the kingdom j and it 
was not without the utmost indignation that he received 
information of his turbulent insolence. 4. When the sus- 
pended and excommunicated prelates arrived with their 
complaints, his anger knew jjo bounds. He broke forth 
into the most acrimonious expressions against that arrogant 
churchman, whom he had raised from the lowest station to 
be the plague of his life, and the continual disturber of his 
government. The archbishop of York remarked to him, 
that so long as Becket lived, he could never expect to en- 
joy peace or tranquillity : and the king himself burst out 
into an exclamation, that he had no friends about him, or 
he would not so long have been exposed to the insults of 
that ungrateful hypocrite 1 . 5. These words excited the 
attention of the whole court, and armed four of his resolute 
attendants to gratify tlieir monarch’s secret inclinations. 
The conspirators, being joined by some assistance at the 
place of their meeting, proceeded to Canterbury with all 
the haste their bloody intentions required. 6. Ad- 
vancing directly to Bcckct’s house, and entering his apart- 
ment, they reproached him very fiercely fur the rash- 
ness and insolence of his conduct. During the alterca- 
tion, the time approached for Becket to ftssist at vespers, 
whither he went unguarded, the conspirators following, and 
preparing for their attempt. 7. As soon as he reached the 
altar, where it is just to think he aspired to the glory of 
martyrdom, they all fell upon him ; and having cloven his 
head with repeated blows, he dropped down dead before the 
altar of St. Benedict 2 , which was besmeared with his blood 
and brains. 

8. Nothing could exceed the king’s consternation upoft 
receiving the first news of this prelate’s catastrophe. He 
was instantly sensible that the murder would be ultimately 
imputed to him : and at length, in order to divert the minds 

1 The words made use of by the king on this occasion are said lo bo 
as follow : — u 1 Is there not one of the crew of lazy, cowardly knights, 
whom I maintain, that will rid me of this turbulent priest, who came 
to court hut t’other day on a lame horse, with nothing but his wallet 
behjgid him ? ’ This speech unfortunately animated to action Reginald 
Fitzurse, William de Tracy*, Hugh de Morvil, and Richard Brito." — 
Berington’s Life of St. Thomas a Becket. ‘ 

2 St. Benedict, th^ founder of the religious order which bears his 

name, was bom in Italy about the year 4B0, and early embraced a 
solitary life. * 
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of the people to a different object, he undertook on expedi- 
tion to Ireland. A.D. 1172. 

* 9 . Ireland wie at that time in pretty much the same situation 
that England had been after the first invasion of the Saxons. 
The inhabitants had been early converted to Christianity; 
and for three or four centurfes after possessed a very large 
proportion of the learning 1 of the times. Being 1 undisturbed 
by foreign invasions, and perhaps too poor to invite the 
rapacity of conquerors, they enjoyed a peaceful life, which 
they gave up to piety, and such learning as was then thought 
necessary to promote it. 10. Of their learning, their arts, 
their piety, and even their polished manners, too many 
monuments remain to this day for us to make the least 
doubt concerning them ; but it is equally true, that in time 
they fell from these advantages ; and their degenerate pos- 
terity, at the period we are now speaking of, were wrapped 
in the darkest barbarity. 

11. At the time when Henry first planned the invasion 
of tile island, it was divided into five principalities ; 
namely Leinster, Meath, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught ; 
each governed by its respective monarch. As it had been 
usual for one or other of those to taka the lead in the wars, 
he was denominated sole monarch of the kingdom, and 
possessed of power resembling that of the early Saxon 
monarchs in England. Roderic O’Connor, king of Con- 
naught, was then advanced to this dignity, and Dermot 
M'Morrough was king of Leinster. 12. This last-named 
prince, a weak, licentious tyrant, had carried off the daugh- 
ter of the king of Meath, who, being strengthened by the 
alliance of the king of Connaught, invaded Dermot’s domi- 
nions, and expelled him from his kingdom. The prince, 
thus justly punished, had recourse to Henry, who was at 
that time in Guienne ; and offered to hold his kingdom of 
the English crown, in case he recovered it by the king’s 
assistance. 13. Ilenry readily accepted the offer ; hut 
being at that time embarrassed by more near interests, he 
only gave Dermot letters patent; by which he empowered 
all his subjects to aid the Irish prince in the recovery of his 
dominions. Dermot, relying on this authority, returned to 
Bristol ; where, after some difficulty, he formed a treaty 
with Richard, surifhmed Strong!) ow, earl of Pembroke, who 
agreed to reinstate him in his dominions, upon condition 
of his being married to his daughter Eva, and declared heir 
of all his territory. 14. Being thus assured of assistance. 
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he returned privately to Ireland, and concealed himself 
during the winter in the monastery of Ferns, whicfi he had 
founded. Robert Fitzstephens was the fir|t knight wb r 
waft able, in the ensuing spring, to fulfil his engagements, 
by landing with a hundred and thirty knights, sixty esquires, 
and three hundred archers. u 15. They were soon after 
joined by Maurice Pendergast, who, about the same time, 
brought over ten knights and sixty archers ; and with this 
small body of forces they resolved on besieging Wexford, 
which was to be theirs by treaty. The town was quickly 
reduced ; and the adventurers being reinforced by another 
body of men, to the amount of a hundred and fifty, under 
the command of Maurice Fitzgerald, composed a n army 
that struck the barbarous natives with awe. 16. Roderic, 
the chief monarch of the island, ventured to oppose them, 
but he was defeated : and soon after the prince of Ossory 
was obliged to submit, and give hostages for his future 
conduct. 

17. Dermot, being thus reinstated in his hereditary domi- 
nions, soon began to conceive hopes of extending the limits 
of his power, and maldng himself master of Ireland. With 
these views he endeavoured to expedite Strongbow, who, 
being personally prohibited by the king, was not yet come 
over. Dermot tried to inflame his ambition by the glory 
of the conquest, and his avarice by the advantages it would 
procure. He expatiated on the cowardice of the natives, 
and the certainty of his success. 18. Strongbow first sent 
over Raymond, one of his retinue, with ten knights and 
seventy archers ; and receiving permission shortly after for 
himself, he landed with two hundred horse and a hundred 
archers. All these English forces, now joining together, 
became irresistible ; and though the whole number did not 
amount to a thousand, yet such was the barbarous statue of 
the natives, that they were every where put to the rout. 
The city of Waterford quickly surrendered ; Dublin was 
taken by assault ; and Strongbow soon after marrying Eva, 
according to treaty, became master of the kingdom of 
Leinster uptm Dermot' s ^decease. 

19. The island being thus in a manner wholly subdued, 
for nothing was capable of opposing the further progress 
of the English arms, Henry became willing to share in 
person those honours which the adventurers had already 
secured. 20. He, therefore, shortly after landed in Ire- 
land, at the head of five hundred knights and some sol- 
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diers ; not bo much to conquer a disputed territory, as to 
take possession of a kingdom. Thus, after a trifling effort, 
l jn which ver£ little money was expended, and little blood 
Bhed, that beautiful island became an appendage to the Eng- 
lish crown, and as such it has ever since continued. 


Questions for Examination. 

2, 3. How did Eecket conduct himself on his return to England ? 

4. In what manner did Henry receive the complaints of Becket's 

insolcndfe ? 

5, G. What was the consequence of Henry’s resentment ? 

7. By what means did Henry divert the minds of the people ? 

0, 10. What was the situation of Ireland at this time ? 

11. By whom was it governed ? 

12. What occasioned the interference of Henry ? 

13. What followed this interference? 

15. What further means were taken tu sub duo Ireland ? 

18. What was the success of the English on their invading Ireland ? 

20. For what purpose did Henry go to Ireland ? 


SECTION nr. 

11 A maid unmatch’d in manners as in face, 

Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with every grace." 

Pope. 

0 Perspective, ». a view. Absolution, t. pardon Df sins. 

Potentates, a. monarchs, sovereigns. 10. Aspi'red, pret. desired with eager- 
7. Shrine, i. a case In which something ness. 

sacred is deposited. 12. Concession, a. any thing yielded or 

Canonization, i. the act of making delivered up. 

any one a saint. Malediction, s. a curse. 

1. (A. D, 1173.) The joy which this conquest diffused waa 
very great; but troubles of a domestic nature served to ren- 
der the remainder of Henry's life a scene of turbulence and 
disquietude. AmonJ the few vices ascribed to this monarch, 
unlimited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, whom he had 
married from motives of ambition, and who had. been di- 
vorced from her former royal consort for her Incontinence, 
was long become disagreeable to Henry; and he sought in 
others those satisfactions he could not find with her. 2. 
Among the number of his- mistresses, "Rosamond Clifford, 
(better known by the name of Fair Rosamond, whose per- 
sonal charms and whose death made so conspicuous a figure' 
in the romances and the ballads of the times,) waa the moBt 
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remarkable. She i3 said to have been the most bfcautiful 
woman in England, and Henry is reported to have loved . 
her with a long and faithful attachment. 

3. In order to secure her from the resentment of his 
queen, who, from having been formerly incontinent herself, 
now became jealous of his incontinence, he concealed her in 
a labyrinth in Woodstock -park ', where he passed in her 
company his hours of vacancy and pleasure. How long this 
secret intercourse continued is not told us ; but it was not 
so closely concealed but that it came to the queen's know- 
ledge, who, as the accounts add, being guided* by a clue of 
silk to her fair rival's retreat, obliged her, by holding a 
drawn dagger to her breast, to swallow poison 2 . 4. What- 
ever may be the veracity of this story, certain it is, that this 
haughty woman, though formerly offensive by her own gal- 
lantries, was now no less so by her jealousy ; and she it was 
who first sowed the seeds of dissension between the king 
and his children. 

Young Harry, the king's eldest son, was taught to be- 
lieve himself injured, when, upon being crowned as partner 
in the kingdom, he was not admitted into a share of the 
administration. 5. His discontents were shared by his 
brothers Geoffrey and Richard, whom the queen persuaded 
to assert their titles to the territories assigned them. Queen 
Eleanor herself was meditating an escape to the court of 
France, whither her sons had retired, and had put on man's 
apparel for that purpose, when she was seized by the king’s 
order, and put in confinement. G. Thus Henry saw all his 
long perspective of future happiness totally clouded ; his 
sons, scarcely yet arrived at manhood, eager to share the 

1 Wondstork pularc, which is situated in Oxfordshire, was C an ancient 
royal rcsidenec, and the favourite retreat of several kings of England. 
Here *Aueen Elizabeth was confined by her sister Mary. Woodstock is 
held by the dukes of Marlborough unnually presenting a flag at Winds ur 
Castle, on the day on which Ihe buttle of Blenheim was fought. 

3 Rosamond was buried at Gods tow, a small island formed by the 
divided streamf of the Isis, in the parish of Wulvercot, near Oxford. 
The following quaint epitaph was inscribed oirher tomb : — 

" Hie jacet in tumba Rosa Mundi, non Rosamunda, 

Nun redolet, sed olet, quue redolere sglet.” 

Imitated in English. 

11 Here lies not Rose the Chaste, but Rose the Fair: 

Her scents no moro perfume, but taint the air.” 
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tpoils of their father’s . possessions ; his queen warmly 
encoufeging these undutiful princes in their rebellion ; and 
many potentates of Europe not ashamed to lend them assist- 
ance to support these pretensions. 

7. It was not long before the young princes had suf- 
ficient influence upon the 0 Continent to raise a powerful 
confederacy in their favour. Henry, therefore, knowing 
the influence of superstition over the minds of the people, 
nnd perhaps apprehensive that a part of his troubles arose 
from the displeasure of Heaven, resolved to do penance 
nt the shrine of St. Thomas, at Canterbury, for that was 
the name given to Beckct upon his canonization. As soon 
as lip came within sight of the church of Canterbury, 
alighting from his horse, he walked barefoot towards the 
town, and prostrated himself before the shrine 3 of the 
saint. Next day he received absolution; and, departing 
for London, was acquainted with the agreeable news of a 
victory over the Scots, obtained on the very day of his 
absolution. 

B. From that time Henry’s affairs began to wear a better 
aspect : the barons, who had revolted, or were preparing 
for a revolt, made instant submission ; they delivered -up 
their castles to the victor; and England, in a few weeks, 
was restored to perfect tranquillity. 9. Young Henry, who 
was ready to embark with a large army, to second the 
efforts of tile English insurgents, finding all disturbances 
quieted at home, abandoned all thoughts of the expe- 
dition. This prince died soon after, in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, of a fever, at Martel, not without the 
deepest remorse for his undutiful conduct towards his 
father. 

10. As this prince left no posterity, Richard became 
heir to 'the crown ; and he soon discovered the same 
ardent ambition that had misled his elder brother. A 
crusade having been once more projected, Richard, who 
had long wished to have all the glory of such an expedition 
to himself, and who could not bear to have even his father 
a partner in his victories, entered into a confederacy with 
the king of France, who promised to confirm him in those 
wishes at which he so ardently aspired. II. By this, 
Henry found himself obliged to give up all hopes of taking 

3 Here he was scourged by the monks, and passed the whole day 
and night fasting on the bare stones. 
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the cross, and compelled to enter upon a war with Franco 
and his eldest son, who were unnaturally leagued against 
him. 

12. At last, however, a treaty was concluded, in which 
he was obliged to submit to many mortifying concessions ; 
but still more so, when, upon demanding a list of the 
borons that it was stipulated he should pardon, he found 
his son John, his favourite child, among the number. He 
had long- borne an infirm state of body with calm resigna- 
tion. Ho had seen his children rebel without much emo- 
tion ; but when he saw that child, whose interest always 
lay next to his heart, among the number of those t wh^ 
were in rebellion against him, he could no longer contain 
his indignation. He broke out into expressions of Che 
utmost despair ; cursed the day on which he received his 
miserable being ; and bestowed on his ungrateful children 
a malediction, which he never after could be prevailed 
upon to retract. 13. The more his heart was disposed 
to friendship and affection, the more he resented this bar- 
barous return ; and now, not having one corner in his 
heart where he could look for comfort or fly for 1 refuge 
from his conflicting passions, he lost all his former vivacity. 
A lingering fever, caused by a broken heart, soon after 
terminated his life and liis miseries. He died at the castle 
of Chinon, near Saumur, in the fifty- eighth year of his 
age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign ; in the course of 
which he displayed all the abilities of a politician, all the 
sagacity of a legislator, and all the magnanimity of a hero : 
sullied, however, by many instances of cruelty and perfidy, 
which were too commonly the characteristics of oil the 
Plantagenets. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. With what vice in particular is Henry the Second charged ? 

2. .What is said of Rosamond Clifford ? 

3. .What waa the result of this intercourse ? 

4. By whom were dissensions sown between the king and his 

children ? 

ft. By what means did Eleanor endeavour to escape ? 

6. In what way were Henry's prospects of future happiness clouded ? 
7> What waa the penance performed by Henry ? 

B. At what time did the affairs of Henry wear a better aspect ? 

0. Who endeavoured to assist the insurgents ? 

10. Did another of Henry’s sons enter into a conspiracy ? and what 
was the consequence ? 
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12. What *vere the misfortunes which led Henry to curse the day of 
his birth, and to bestow a malediction on his children ? 

40 . What caused the death of Henry ? 

What was his character ? 

• 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. A.D. 

Adrian IV. 4 ..1154 

Alexander III.. 1159 

Lucius III 1101 

Urban III 1185 

Gregory VIII... 1187 
Clement III. .. 1188 

Emperor* of the East. 

Man. Comnenus 1143 

Alexis II 1180 

Andronicus I. . . 1183 


A.D. A.n. 

Isaac Angel u a .. 1105 Sancho 1 1 1 05 


Emperor of the West. King of Denmark. 
Frederic I. 1 152 Waldemar 1. 4 5 6 * * * * , . 1157 

Kings of France. Kings of Scotland. 

Louis VII 1137 David 1 1124 

Philip Augustus . 11 BO Malcolm IV. . . . 1153 

William 1165 

Kings of Portugal. 

Alphnnso 1102 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Theobald, Bucket, Richard, and Baldwin, archbishops of Canterbury. 
Strongbow, earl of Pembroke; William Long-sword, earl of Salisbury; 
Geoffrey, archbishop of York; and Morgan, bishop of Durham, natural 
sons of the king ; the two former by Fair Rosamond, the latter by a 
daughter of Sir Ralph Blewitt. Hugh Lacy, and Ralph do Glanville, 
justiciaries of Ireland and England. Bertrand de Boru 


4 Pope Adrian wna an Englishman, by name Nicholas Brcakspear; 
he was choked by a fly in the fifth year of his popedom. — Med. Hist. 
Auyust. 

5 The regular succession and history of Denmark do not properly 

commence till the accession of Waldemar I. (called the Great), who 

considerably enlarged and civilized the country. 

0 Though not properly a subject of the English crown, this extra- 

ordinary man exercised no little influence on the fortunes of Henry, 

He was lord of a small territory lying between tliB continental posses- 
sions of Henry and France: he saw that his only hope of retaining 
independence rested on the continued hostility of these great powers, 
and used all his efforts to keep them constantly at war. Being both a 
politician and a poet, he exaggerated 'the causes of quarrel which con- 
stantly arise between adjoining states, and in bitter Batires alternately 
reproached each govcriynent with cowardly submission to its rival. It 
was he that stimulated the sons of Henry to make war against their 
father, and young Henry especially was cliiefly urged into the field by 
the satirical verses of Boru. After the death of the young prince, Henry 
besieged Bertrand’s castle, and made him prisoner. When brought 
into the monarch’s presence, the king sarcastically said to his captive, 

11 I think, Bertrand, thy wit has failed thee. 11 “ Yes, my lord," replied 
Bertrand, “it failed mi? on the day that the valiant young king, your 
son, expired : on that day I lost sense, wit, and knowledge." Struck 
at the unexpected mention of his son ; s name, the king fainted, and on 
his recovery granted Bertrand a full pardon . — History of the Trou- 
badours. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RICHARD I. 


Burn 

1157, 


Died 

April 6 Lb, 
1 1 09. 



Began to 
Reign 

August 13th, 


Reigned 
9} years. 


11 AgainBt whoso fury anil unmatched force 
The awlesa lion could not wage the fight, 

Nor keep his princely heart from Richard’s hand." 

Shakspeare. 


1. Cceut dc Lion, i. Fr. In English, lion- 5. Sar'acens, s. a people of Arabia. 

hearted. 8. Pil'grimage, a. a journey on account 

H. Reii'dBZvnnB, a. [ ren-de-voo ), hii ap- of devDtlnn. 

pointed place of meeting. 9. Shackles, j. chains, fetters. 

A. Controversies, «. disputes, quarrels. 13. Convoked, pret. called together. 


1. (A.D. 1190.) Richard, surnamed Cxur de Lion, upon 
liia ascending the throne, was inflamed with °the desire 
of going upon the crusade ; and at length, having procured 
a sufficient supply for his undertaking, having even sold 
his superiority over the kingdom of Scotland, which had 
been acquired in the last reign, for a moderate sum, he set 
out for the Holy Land, whither he w&s impelled by repeated 
messages from the king of France, who was ready to embark 
in the BAme enterprise. 

2. The first place of rendezvous for the two armies of 
England and France, was the plain of Vezelay, on the 
borders of Burgundy, where, when Richard and Philip 
arrived, they found their armies amounting to a hundred 
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thousand fighting 1 men. Here the French prince and the 
English" entered into the most solemn engagements of 
mutual support, and determined to conduct the armies to 
the Holy Land by SEa ; they were obliged, however, by 
stress of weather, to take shelter at Messina \ the capital 
of Sicily, where they were detained during the whole winter. 

3. Richard took up his quarters in the suburbs, and pos- 
sessed himself of a small fort, which commanded the har- 
bour. Philip quartered his troops in the town, and lived 
upon good terms with the Sicilian king. 

Many were the mistrusts and the mutual, conciliations 
between these two monorchs, which were very probably 
inflamed by the Sicilian king’s endeavours. At length, 
however, having settled all controversies , they set sail for 
the Holy Land, where the French arrived long before the 
English. 

4. Upon the arrival of the English army in Palestine, 
however, fortune was seen to declare more openly in favour 
of the common cause. The French and English princes 
seemed to forget their secret jealousies, and to act in con- 
cert. But shortly after, Philip, from the bad state of his 
health, returned to France, leaving Richard ten thousand 
of his troops, under the command of the duke of Burgundy. 

5. Richard, being npw left conductor of the war, went 
on from victory to victory. The Christian adventurers 
under his command, determined to besiege the renowned 
city of Ascalon, in order to prepare the way foP attacking 
Jerusalem with greater advantage. SEdadin, the most 
heroic of the Saracen monarchs, was resolved to dispute 
their march, and placed himself upon the road with on 
army of three hundred thousand men. This was a day 
equal to Richard’s wishes ; this an enemy w'orthy his 
highest ailibition. 6. The English crusaders were vic- 
torious. Richard, when the wings of his army were de- 
feated, led on the main body in person, and restored the 
battle. The Saracens fled in the utmost confusion, and 
no less than forty thousand of their number perished in 
the field of battle a . Ascalon soon surrendered after this 

1 This place suffered much by an earthquake in 1703. It is famous 
for its wines, and is the finest harbour in the Mediterranean. 

1 So prevalent was file courage of Uib English king, even in the 
enemy’s army, and so arcaded was his name, that the Saracens would 
Bay to their restive horses, 11 What do you start at ? do you think you 
see king Richard ?” Nor was his zealous industry less remarkable 
than his courage. To encourage the soldiers in repairing the ruined, 

£ny. it * : 
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victory ; other cities of less note followed the ^xample ; 
and Richard was at last able to advance within sight of 
Jerusalem, the object of his long and ardent expectations^. 
7. But just at this glorious juncture liis ambition was to. 
suffer a total overthrow : upon reviewing his forces, and 
considering his abilities to prosecute the siege, he found 
that his army was so wasted with famine, fatigue, and even 
victory, that they were neither able nor willing to second 
the views of their commander. 8. It appeared, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to come to an accommodation with 
Saladin ; and a truce for three years was accordingly con- 
cludfea ; in which it was agreed that the sea-port towns of 
Palestine should remain in the hands of the Christiana ; 
and that all of that religion should be permitted to make 
their pilgrimage to Jerusalem in perfect security 3 . 

9. Richard having thus concluded his expedition with 
more glory than advantage, began to think of returning 
home : but being obliged to take the road through Ger- 
many, in the habit of a pilgrim, he was arrested by Loo« 
pold, dtuke of Austria, who commanded him to be impri- 
soned, and loaded with shackles , to the disgrace of honour 
and humanity. The emperor soon after required the pri- 
soner to be delivered up to him, and stipulated a large 
suin of money to the duke as a re\#ard for his services. 
10. Thus, the king of England, who had long filled the 
world with his fame, was barely thrown into a dungeon, 
and loa^eS with irons, by those who expected to reap a 
sordid advantage from his misfortunes. It was a long time 
before bis subjects in England knew what was become of 
their beloved monarch. 11. So little intercourse was there 
between different nations at that time, that this discovery 
is said by some to have been made by a poor Fyench min- 
strel, who, playing upon his harp, near the fortress in which 

walls of Aero, Cocur da Lion not only laboured in person, but ap- 
pointed hours for other leaders to work at thB head of their men. All 
cheerfully obeyed, except the duke of Austria, who sent word that his 
. father having been neither bricklayer nor mason, he had not learned 
either business. The English king, hearing this insolent speech re- 
peated to his face by the haughty duke, kicked him out of his tent, and 
ordered liis banner to be disgraced. Brampton. 

1 There was a magnanimity and generosity c in Saladin rarely Been. 
It 1 b rocorded, that once during this campaign, Richard was danger- 
ously Bide, and his disorder requiring fresh fruit, and snow to render it 
cool, the generous Saracen sent both in profusion, and thus saved the 
life of the only fofe he dreaded. {Vita Saladini.) 
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Richard w 35 confined, a tune which he knew that unhappy 
monarch was fond of, was answered hjr the king from 
Within, who, with liia harp, played the same tune, and thus 
discovered the place of his confinement. 

12. However, the English at length prevailed upon this 
barbarous monarch, who now Saw that he cculd no longer 
detain his prisoner, to listen to terms of accommodation. 
A' ransom was agreed upon, which amounted to a hundred 
ancl fifty thousand marks, or one hundred thousand pounds 
of our money, upon the payment of which Richard was 
once more restored to his expecting subjects. 

13. Nothing could exceed the joy of the English upfci 
seeing their monarch return, after all his achievements 
and sufferings. He made hi3 entry into London in triumph -, 
and such was the profusion of wealth shown by the citizens, 
that the German lords who attended him were heard to 
sayrthat if the emperor had known of tlieir affluence, he 
would not so easily have parted with their king. He soon 
after ordered himself to be crowned anew at Winchester, 
He Convoked a general council at Nottingham, at which he 
confiscated all his brother John's possessions, who had 
basely endeavoured to prolong his captivity, and gone over 
to the king :“bf -France with that intent. However, he par- 
doned him soon after^vith this generous remark, “ f wish 
I could as easily forget my brother's offence as he will my 
pardon. 11 

14. Richard's (fefrtli was occasioned by a singular acci- 
dent. A vassal of- the crown had taken possession of a 
treasure, Which was found by one of the peasants, in dig- 
ging a field in France ; and to secure the remainder, he 
sent part of it to the king. Richard, as superior lord, 
sensible that he had a right to the whole, insisted on its 
being Eent to him ; and, upon refusal, attacked the castle 
of Chalus, where he understood this treasure had been de- 
posited. 15. On the fourth day of the siege, as he was 
riding round the place to observe whqre the assault might 
be given with the fairest probability, o& success, he was 
aimed at by Bertrand de Gourdon, l|fc-*archer, from the 
castle, and pierced in the shoulder With an arrow. The 
wound was not in itself dangerous ; but an unskilful sur- 
gedh, endeavouring td disengage the arrow from the fleBh, 
so rankled the wound that it mortified, and brought on 
fatal symptoms. 16. Richard, when he found his end 
approaching, made a will, in which he beneath ed the 

s 2 
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kingdom, with all hia treasure, to his brother John, except 
a fourth port, which he distributed among his servants. 
He ordered also that the archer who had shot him should 
be brought into his presence, and demanded what injury 
he had done him that he should take away his life ? The 

E risoner answered with delfberate intrepidity: 17. "You 
illed, with your own hand, my father and my two bro- 
thers, and you intended to have hanged me, I am now 
in your power, and my torments may give you revenge ; 
but I will endure them with pleasure, since it is my con- 
solation that I have rid the world of a tyrant.” Richard, 
struck with this answer, ordered the soldier to be presented 
with one hundred shillings, and set at liberty; But Ma£- 
cad^e, the general under him, like a true ruffian, ordered 
him to be flayed alive, and then hanged. Richard dierf'in 
the tenth year of his reign, and forty-second of hi* ; Hge, 
leaving a natural son, named Philip, behind him. ' -P . 


Questions for Examination. 

J. With whom did Richard embark for the crusades? 

2. Of what number did the armies consist ? 

4. On Philip's return' to France, who was left to conduct the war? 

6. Who opposed Richard on his march to besiege Jerusalem ? 
fi. Can you repeat the particulars of the hfftlo ? 

8. What circumstance induced Richard to come to an accommodation 

with Saladin ? 

9. In returning home, what happened to Richard ?„ 

11. How was it discovered that Richard was a prisoner ? 

12. By what means did Richard recover his liberty ? 

13. Who endeavoured to prolong Richard’s captivity ? and what wns 

Richard’s remark on this occasion ? 

lft. Can you relate the singular accident which caused the death of 
Richard ? 

17* What was the answer of thB person who Bhot the king ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Popes. a.d. 1 a.d. Kings qf 

Clement III. .. 11 OB Alexis III 1193 a.d. 

Celeatine III. .. 1191 France. Philip II. 11 BO 

Innocent III. . . 11IJ0 Bmp erors of the West. Portug. Sancno I. 1180 

, *,.pfrederick 1 1152 Denmark. Canute V. 

Emperors qf the East. VI. 1190 11B2 

Isaac II 11 BO 1 Philip 1 1197 Scotland . William 1165 


EMINENT PERS01TS. 

Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury. Henry Fitzalwyn, first lord 
mayor of Loudon. William Longchamp, bishop of Ely, regent in 
Rlonard’i sbsttca Robin Hood and Little John, tho celebrated outr 
laws. 
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CHAPTER X. 
JOHN. 


Bora 

lias. 


Died 
Oct. 7th, 
1216. 



Began to 
Reign 
April 6ih, 
1190. 


Reigned 
17} yeari. 


SECTION I. 

* 

11 When faithless John usurp’d the sullied oruwn, 

What ample tyranny I Six tedious years 
Our helpless fathers in despair obey'd 
The Papal interdict ; and who obey’d 
The Sovereign plunder’d.” — S henstone. 

2. Cumrnu'iiity, «. a society. 11. Ex'piale, v. to make reparation for 

3. Suffragan, a. a bishop considered as | sins. 

subject to his archbishop. Prerogative, «. peculiar privileges 

4. In'terdlct, «. prohibition tn Ihp clergy, or rig hi a. 

direedn^tnem not Id celebrate the Legitimately, ado. lawfully. 

holy offices. 12. Prl'macy, «. the chief situation In 

10. Intimidated, pret. made fearrul. i the church. 

1. (A.D. 1199.) John 1 , who was readily put in possession 
of the English throne, lost no time in seconding his interest 
on the continent ; and his first care was to recover the 
revolted provinces from young Arthur, his nephew. But 
from the pride and cruelty of his temper, he soon became 
hateful to his subjects ; and his putting his nephew, who 
had a right to the* crown, to death, in prison, Berved to 
render him completely hateful. 

r *. 

1 Sumamed San* Terre, or Lackland* - f 

e 3 
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2. Hitherto John was rather hateful to his subjects than 
contemptible ; they rather dreaded than despised him. 
But’ he soon showed that he might be offended, if nc^, 
without resentment, at least with impunity. It was the 
fate of this vicious prince to make those the enemies of 
himself whom he wanted abilities to make the enemies of 
each other. The clergy had for some time acted as a com- 
munity independent of the crown, and had their elections 
of each other generally confirmed by the pope, to whom 
alone they owed subjection. 3. However, the election of 
archbishops had for some time been a continual subject of 
dispute between the suffragan bishops and the Augustine 
monks, and both had precedents to confirm theip preten- 
sions. John sided with the bishops, and sent two knights 
of his train, who 'were fit instruments for such a prince, 
to expel the monks from their convent, and to take pos- 
session o^ their revenues. 4. The pope was not displeased 
■with these divisions ; and instead of electing either of the 
persodk appointed by the contending parties, he nominated 
Stephen Langton us archbishop of Canterbury. John, 
however, refusing to admit the man of the pope’s choosing t 
the kingdom was put under an interdict . This instrument 
of terror in the hands of the pope was calculated to strike 
the senses in the highest degree, nnd to operate upon the 
superstitious minds of the people. 5. By it a stop was 
immediately puV.to divine service, and to the administration 
of all the sacraments but baptism. The church- doors were 
shut ; the statues, of the saints were laid on the ground ; 
the dead were refused Christian burial, and were thrown 
into ditches on the highways, without the usual rites ofc any 
funeral solemnity. ^ 

6. No situation could be more deplorable* ^an that of 

John upon this occasion. Furious at his indigmties f *jealous 
of his subjects, and apprehending an enemy in every face, 
it is said that, fearing a conspiracy against his life, he shut 
himself up a whole night in the castle of Nottingham, and 
Buffered none to approach Ids person. But what was Ids 
consternation when he found that the pope had actually 
given away his kingdom to the monarch of France, and that 
the prince of that country was preparing an army to take 
possession of his crown ! » 

7. John, who, unsettled and apprehensive, scarcely knew 
where to turn, was still able to make an expiring effort to 
receive the enemy. All-hated as he was, the natural en- 
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mity bitween the French and the English, the name of 
king, which he still retained, and some remaining power, 
put him at the head of sixty thousand men, — a sufficient 
number indeed, but not to be relied on, — and with these 
he advanced to Dover. 8. Europe now regarded the im- 
portant preparations on both sides with impatience; and 
the decisive blow was soon expected, in which the church 
was to triumph or to be overthrown. But neither Philip 
nor John had ability equal to the pontiff by whom they 
were actuated ; who appeared on this occasion too refined 
a politician for either. He only intended to make use of 
Philip's power to intimidute his refractory son, not to 
destroy him. 3. He intimated, therefore, to John, by his 
legate, that there ’was but one way to secure himself from 
impending danger; which was, to put himself under the 
pope's protection, who was a merciful father;* and still 
willing to receive a repentant sinner to his bosom. John 
was too much intimidated by the manifest danger of his 
situation not to embrace eveiy means offered for his 
Bafety. He assented to the truth of the legate's remon- 
strances, and took an oath to perform whatever stipulation 
the pope should impose. 10. John having thus Bwom to 
the performance of an unknuwn command, the artful Italian 
so well managed the barons, and so effectually intimidated 
the king, that he persuaded him to take the most extraor- 
dinary oath in all the records of history, before all the 
people, kneeling upon his knees, and with his hands held 
up between those of the legate. 

11. "I, John, by the grace of God, king of England, 
and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my sins, from my 
own free will, and the advice of my barons, give to the 
church oft Rome, to Pope Innocent, and his successors, 
the kingdom of England, and all other prerogatives of my 
crown. I will hereafter hold them as the pppe’s vassal. 

I will be faithful to God, to the church of Rome, to the 
pope my master, and his successors legitimately elected. 

I promise to pay him a tribute of a thousand marks 
yearly; to wit, seven hundred for the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and three hundred for the kingdom of Ireland." — 
'12. Having thus done homage to the legate, and agreed 
to reinstate Langtdn in the primacy , he received the crown, 
which he had been supposed to have forfeited, while the 
legate trampled under his feet the tribute which John had 
consented to pay. Thus, by this most scandalous conces- 
b 4 
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sfen, John once more averted the threatened bUw. In 
flhis manner, by repeated acta of cruelty, by expeditions 
wAhout effect, and humiliations without reserve, John 
became the detestation of all mankind. 


Questions for Examination. 

L. What waa the conduct of John on succeeding to the throne ? 

2, 3. Of what nature was the disagreement between the king and the 
clergy, which produced such serious consequences to the 
nation ? 

4. Why was the kingdom put under an interdict ? 

5, What were the consequences of it ? 

G. To what distress was John reduced ? 

9. To what humiliating concession did John Bubmit? 

11. What oath did the king take ? 

1 2. What d grading ceremony followed ? 


SECTION II. 

, 11 This is the place 

Where England's ancient barons, clad in arms, 

And stem with conquest, from their tyrant king 
(Then rendered tame) did challenge and secure 
The Charter of thy Freedom." Akenside. 

I. Exorbitant, n. unreasonable, un- Men'aceil, pret. threatened. 

Just. 5. Pre'cedent, a. example, an Bstablish- 

3. Mar'eschnl, [marshal,) «. the chief ed rule. m 

commander of au army. 7. Participate, r. to have a share In. 

1. (A.D. 1215.) The barons had been long forming a con- 
federacy against him ; but their union was broken, or their 
aims disappointed, by various and unforeseen ■accidents. 
At length, however, they assembled a large body of men 
at Stamford, and from thence, elevated with their power, 
they marched to Brackley, about fifteen miles from Oxford, 
the place where the court then resided. 2. John, hearing 
of their approach, sent the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
earl of Pembroke, and others of the council,' to know the 
particulars of their request, and what those liberties were 
which they so earnestly importuned him to grant. The 
barons delivered a schedule, containing tile chief articles of 
their demands, and of which the former charters of Henry 
and Edward the Confessor formed the ground-workT No 
sooner were those shown to the king, than he burst into a 
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furious .passion, and asked why the harons did not also 
uemand his kingdom ? swearing that he would never comply 
with such exorbitant demands ! But the confederacy was 
now too strong to fear much from the consequences of his 
resentment. 3. They chose Robert Fitzwalter for their 
general, whom they dignified with the title of " mareschal 
of the army of God, and of the holy church,” and proceeded, 
without farther ceremony, to make war upon the king. 
They besieged Northampton; they took Bedford; and 
were joyfaUy received in London. They wrote circular 
letters to all the nobility and gentlemen who had not yet 
declared in their favour, and menaced their estates with 
devastation, in case of refusal or delay. 

4. John, struck with terror, first offered to refer all 
differences to the pope alone, or eight barons ; four to be 
chosen by himself, and four by the confederates. * This the 
barons scornfully rejected. He then assured them that he 
would submit at discretion ; and that it was his supreme 
pleasure to grant all their demands : a conference was 
accordingly appointed, and all things adjusted for this most 
important treaty. 

5. The ground where the king’s commissioners met the 
barons was between Staines and Windsor, at a place 
called Runnymede, still held in reverence by posterity as 
the spot where the standard of freedom was first erected 
in England. There the barons appeared with a vast 
number of knights and warriors, on the fifteenth day of 
June, while those on the king’s part came a day or two 
after. Both sides encamped apart, like open enemies. 
The debates between power and precedent are generally 
but of short continuance. 6. The barons, having arms in 
their hands, would admit but a few abatements ; and the 
king’s agents being for the most part in their interests, 
few debates ensued. After some days the king, with a 
facility that was somewhat suspicious, signed and sealed 
the charter required of him ; a charter which continues in 
force to this day, and is -the famous bulwark of English 
liberty, which now goes by th^name of Maona Charta. 
7. This famous deed either ^Jited or secured freedom 
to those orders of the kingdom that were already pos- 
sessed of freedon^; namely, to the clergy, the barons, and 
the gentlemen : as for the inferior and the greater part of 
the people, they were as yet held as slaves, and it was 1 
long before they could participate in legal protection. 

r 5 
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8. John, however, could not long brook these ^onces- 
sions that were extorted from his fears : he therefore 
took the first opportunity of denying to be the least go- 
verned by them. 9. This produced a second civil war, 
in which the barons were obliged to have recourse to 
the king of France for assistance. Thus England saw 
nothing but a prospect of beihg every way undone. If 
John succeeded, a tyrannical and implacable monarch was 
to be their tormentor ; if the French king was to pre- 
vail, t}ie country was ever after to submit to a more power - 
fSolVmoilarchy, and was to become a province of France. 
'What neither human prudence could foresee, nor policy 
suggest, was brought about by a happy and unexpected 
accident. 

10. John had assembled a considerable army, with a 
view to make one great effort for the crown ; and at the 
head of a large body of troops, resolved to penetrate into 
the heart of the kingdom. With these resolutions he de- 
parted from Lynn, which, for its fidelity, he had distin- 
guished with many marks of favour, and directed his route 
towards Lincolnshire. His road lay along the shore, whitji 
was overflowed at high water ; but not being apprised of 
this, or being ignorant of the tide of the place, he lost all 
his carriages, treasure, and baggage, by its influx. -U.rHe 
himself escaped with the greatest difficulty, and arrived at 
the abbey of Swinstcad, where his grief for the loss he had 
sustained, and the distracted state of his affairs, threw 
him into a fever, which soon appeared to be fatal. Next 
day, being unable to ride on horseback, he was carried in a 
litter to the castle of Sleaford, and from thence removed to 
Newark, where, after having made his will, he died in the 
51st year of his age, and the eighteenth of hi| detested 
reign \ 

12. Seldom has any throne been disgraced by a monarch 
so depraved as John : before his accession he had rebelled 
against a fond father, and treacherously attempted the life 
of a generous brother : to secure hiniself on the throne he 
murdered his nephew, p^pce Arthur, and . detained /his 
niece, the princess Eleanora, in perpetual imprisonment. 
He repudiated one wife, and imprisoned another, and 

c 

; 1 King John once demanded 10,000 marks from a Jew of Bristol j 
and, on his refusal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every day till 
h&'Bhoold comply The Jew lost seven teeth, and then paid the sum 
required of him. 
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violated his faith to both with the most abandoned pro- 
fligacy. He showed his contempt for religion by habi- 
tually swearing, and wantonly violating the most Bolemn 

oaths. If he was a bad 
man, he was a worse king; 
he subjected himself to the 
ignominious yoke of Rome ; 
he suffered France to take 
possession of the Norman 
provinces, almost without a 
struggle ; and at home he 
acted the part of a lustful 
and bloody tyrant, Bporting 
with the honours, the for- 
tunes, and the lives of his 
unhappy subjects. Yet, by 
the blessing of Providence, 
liis tyranny became the 
source of the greatest bene- 
fits to posterity, since his in- 
tolerable oppressions drove 
the barons into rebellion, 
and procured them the Great 
Charter, which was the first 
foundation of British free- 
dom. 

This was the age when 
chivalry most flourished, and 
when most attention was 
paid to the heraldic devices 
borne by the knights and 
nobles, The accompanying 
representation of the powerful earl of Salisbury will enable 
the reader to form Borne notion of the manner in which 
coats of armour and crests were worn during this period. 
The earl of Salisbury was among the foremost of John’s 
opponents, and a zealous supporter of Magna Charta. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Did the barons assemble an army in opposition to the king? 

2. What were their demands ? and what answer did the king ffetum ? 

3. 4. What consequences followed ? ' 

B 6 
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6, 6. Can you mention the circumstances which attended the signing 
of Magna Charto ? 

B. What produced a second civil war ? 

9. What great effort did John resolvB to make ? 

10, 11. What was the accident which befel John, and accelerated his 
death ? 

12. What was the cftracter of John? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Popes. a, D. Kings of a. d. 

Innocent III. . 1 1 08 1 Theodore 1 1205 Prance. Philip II. 11 BO 

Honorius III. . 1216 Portug. Sancho 1. 1185 

Emperors of the West . Adolphus II. 1212 

Emperors ff the East. Philip 1197 Den.Waldemar [1.1202 

Alexis III. 1195 Otho IV 1206 ifrol/amf. William 1165 

Alexis IV. 120.3 Frederick II. 1211 Alexander II. 1214 

Alexis V 1204 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury : he divided our Bible 
into chapters and verses. Robert Fitzwalter, general of thB barons' 
army. John de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, famous for his strength and 
prowess. Prince Arthur, nephew to the king, by whom he was mur- 
dered. * 
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CHAPTER XL 

HENRY III. 


Hum 

1207. 


Died 

Ndv. tilth, 
1272. 



Began to 
Reign 

October 17th, 
1216. 


Reigned 
66 years. 


SECTION I. ‘ 

u Humane, indulgent, kind, ev'n to a fault; 

Yet wanting energy when cares assault; 

Hia reign, though turbulent, an instance brings 

Of 1 2 Mercy throned in the hearts of kings.' " — Dibdix. 

Dbnux'inun, a. disagreeable, d/Tl*ii- vast confldencB of their Inter- 

siVB. course with God. 

4, Av'arice, a. covetousnesa. D. Oligarchy, i. a form Df government 

G. Innovation, i. something unknown. which places the supreme power 

Enthusiasts, «. persons who have a In a small number. 

1. (A.D. 1216.) A claim was made upon the death of 
John, in favour of young Henry, the ftn of the late king', 
who was now but nine years of age. The earl of Pem- 
broke, a nobleman of great worth and valour, who had 
faithfully adhered to John in all the fluctuations of his for- 
tune, determined to support his declining interests, and had 
him solemnly crowned, by the bishops of Winchester, Bath, 
and Gloucester. 

2. The young king was of a character the very opposite 
to his father ; as he grew up to man's estate, he was found 
to be gentle, merciful, and humane ;“he appeared, easy and 
good-natured to his dependents, but no way fqrmidal]|fc 40 
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his enemies. Without activity or vigour, he was (Unfit to 
govern in war; without distrust or suspicion, he was im- 
posed upon in times of peace. 

3. As weak princes are never without governing favour- 
ites, hd first placed his affections on Hubert de Burgh, 
and he becoming obnoxious to his people, his place was 
soon supplied by Peter de Roches, bishop of Winchester, 
a Poictevin by birth, a man remarkable for his arbitrary 
conduct, for his courage and his abilities. Henry, in 
pursuance of this prelate's advice, invited over a great 
number of Poictevins, and other foreigners, who, having 
neither principles nor fortunes at home, were willing to 
adopt whatever schemes their employers Bhould propose. 
4. Every office and command was bestowed on these un- 
principled strangers, whose avarice and rapacity were 
exceeded only by their pride and insolence. So unjust a 
partiality to strangers very naturally excited the jealousy of 
the barons : and they even ventured to assure the king, 
that if he did not dismiss all foreigners from court, they 
would drive both him and them out of the kingdom; but 
their anger was scarcely kept within bounds when they 
saw a new swarm of p these intruders come over from Gas- 
cony, with Isabella the king’s mother, who had some time 
before been married to the count de la Marche- 5 ...To these 
just causes of complaint were added, the king'k unsuccessful 
expeditions to the Continent, his total want of 'economy, 
and his oppressive exactions, which were but the result of 
the former. The kingdom therefore waited with gloomy 
resolution, determined to take vengeance when the general 
discontent arrived at maturity. 

G. This imprudent preference, joined to a thousand other 
illegal evasions of justice, at last impelled Simon i Montford, 
earl of Leicester, to attempt on innovation in the govern- 
ment, and to wrest %ie sceptre from the feeble hand that 
held it. This nobleman was the son of the famous general 
who commanded against the Albigenses, a sect of enthusi- 
asts that had been destroyed Borne time before in the king- 
dom of Savoy. He was married to the king’s sister ; and 
by his power and address was possessed of a strong interest 
in the nation, having gained equally the affections of the 
great and the little. • 

7. The place where the formidable confederacy which he 
had formed first discovered itself was the parliament house* 
where the barons appeared in complete armour. The king^ 
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upon hiss entry, asked them what was their intention ; to 
which they submissively replied, to make him their sove- 
reign, by confirming his power, and to have their grievances 
redressed. 8 . Henry, who was ready enough to promise 
whatever was demanded, instantly assured them of his in- 
tention to give all possible satisfaction ; and, for that pur- 
pose, summoned a parliament at Oxford, to digest a new 
plan of government, and to elect proper persons who were 
to be intrusted with the chief authority. This parliament, 
afterwards called the “mad parliament,” went expeditiously 
to work upon the business of reformation. 9. Twenty- 
four baronB were appointed, with supreme authority, to 
reform the abuses of the state, and Leicester was placed 
at their head. The whole state in their hands underwent 
a complete alteration ; nil its former officers were displaced; 
and creatures of the twenty-four barons were put into 
their room. They not only abridged the authority, of 
the king, but the efficacy of parliament, giving up to 
twelve persons all parliamentary power between each ses- 
sion. Thus these insolent nobles, after having trampled 
upon the crown, threw prostrate all the rights of the people, 
and a vile oligarchy was on the point of being established 
for ever. ’ 9 

10 . The first opposition that was made to these usurpa- 
tions was from a power which but lately began to take a 
place in the constitution. The knights of the shire, who, 
for some time, had begun to be regularly assembled in a 
separate house, now first perceived those grievances, and 
complained against them. They represented that their own 
interests and power seemed the only aim of all their 
decrees; and they even called upon the king's eldest son, 
prince Edjvard, to interpose his authority, and Save the 
sinking nation. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. By whom was the interest of the young king secured ? 

2. What is the character given of him ? 

3. Who were his favourites ? 

4. By what means did he excite the jealousy of the barons ? 

G. Who attempted an innovation in the government T 

7- What ore the particulars of the conspiracy formed by the barons ? 

0. In whom was the supreme authority vested ? 

10. By whom were these usurpations opposed and of what did they ’ 
complain ? 
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SECTION II. ° 

11 The fate of war, capricious, now ordains 
That Edward, Henry's son, shall break his chains." 

Dibdin. 

1. Imbecil'lty, i. weakness, foolishness. D | 4. Legislation, i. the authority of mak- 
B. Combination, «. union, ieaguB, as- ing laws, 

soclatlon. 0. Ex'lgence, a. pressing want. 

Machinations, [mak-Tci-na -tions,) I. Emtssaries, i. secret spies, 
malicious schemes. 7. Impetuosity, f. violence, force. 

I. (A.D. 1264.) Prince Edward was at this time about 
twenty-two years of age. The hopes which were conceived 
of his abilities and his integrity rendered him an important 
personage in the transactions of the times, and fh some 
measure atoned for his father’s imbecility. He had, at a 
very early age, given the strongest proofs of courage, of 
wisdom, and uf constancy. At first, indeed, when applied 
to, appearing sensible of what his father had suffered by levity 
and breach of promise, he refused for some time to listen 
to the people’s earnest application : but, being at last per- 
suaded to concur, a parliament was called, in which the 
king assumed his former authority, 

2. This being considered os a breach of the late conven- 
tion, a civil ^yar ensiled, in which, in a pitched battle, the 
earl of Leicester became victorious, and the king WSS Ufjjuii 
prisoner, but was soon after exchanged for prince Edward, 
who was to remain as a hostage to ensure the punctual 
observance of the former agreement. 

3. With all these advantages, however, Leicester was 
not so entirely secure, but that he still feared the combina- 
tion of the foreign states against him, as well as the inter- 
nal machinations of the royal party. In order, therefore, to 
secure lfis ill-acquired power, he was obliged have re- 
course to an aid till now entirely unknown in England, 
namely, that of the body of the people. 4. He called a par- 
liament, to which, besides the barons of his own party, and 
several ecclesiastics, who were not immediate tenants of the 
crown, he ordered returns to be made of two knights from 
every shire ; and also deputies from the boroughs, whidh 
had been hitherto considered as too inconsiderable to have 
a voice ill legislation. This is the first confused outline of 
on EngUsh House of Commons. The. people had been 
gaining some consideration since the gradual diminutio^of 

s the force of the feudal system. 

5. This parliament, however, was found not so ve* 
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complpi^g a* he expected. Many of the borons, who had 
hitherto stedfastly adhered to his party, appeared disgusted 
a at his immoderate ambition ; and many of the people, who 
found that a change of masters was not a change for hap- 
piness, began to wish for the re-establishment of the royal 
family. 6. In this exigency Leicester, finding himself 
unable to oppose the concurring wishes of the nation, was 
resolved to make a merit of what he could not prevent; 
and he accordingly released prince Edward from confine- 
ment, and had him introduced at Westminster-hall, where 
his freedom was confirmed by the unanimous voice of the 
barons. But though Leicester had all the popularity of 
restoring the prince, yet he was politic enough to keep him 
still guarded by his emissaries , who watched all his motions, 
and frustrated all his aims. 

7. The prince, therefore, upon hearing that the duke of 
Gloucester was up in arms in his cause, took an opportunity 
to escape from his guards, and put "himself at the head of 
his party. A battle soon after ensued ; but the earl’s army 
having been exhausted by famine on the mountains of 
Wales, were but ill able to sustain the impetuosity of young 
Edward’s attack, who bore down upon them with incredible 
fury. During this terrible day, Leicester behaved with 
astonishing intrepidity ; and kept up the spirit of the 
action from two o’clock in the morning till nine at night. 
8. At last, his horse being killed under him, he was com- 
pelled to fight on foot ; and though he demanded quarter, 
yet the adverse party refused it, with a barbarity common 
enough in the times we are describing. The old king, 
who was placed in the front of the battle, was soon 
wounded in the shoulder ; and, not being known by his 
friends, he was on the point of being killed by a soldier ; 
but crying out, "I am Henry of Winchester, the king 1 ” 
he was saved by a knight of the royal army. 9. Prince 
Edward, hearing the voice of his father, instantly ran to 
the spot where he lay, and had him conducted to a place of 
safety. The body of Leicester, being found among the 
dead, was barbarously mangled by one Roger Mortimer ; 
and then, with an accumulation of inhumanity, sent to 
the wretched widow, as a testimony of the royal party’s 
success. B 

10. This victory proved decisive; and the prince, hav- 
ing thus restored peace to the kingdom, found his affairs 
bo firmly established that he resolved upon taking the 
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cross, which was at that time the highest object qf human 
ambition. In pursuance of this resolution, Edward sailed 
from England with a large army, and arrived at the camp f 
of Louis, king of France, which ldy before Tunis, where he 
had the misfortune to hear of that good monarch’s death 
before his arrival. The prince however, no way discouraged 
by this event, continued his voyage, and arrived at the 
Holy Land in safety. 

11. He was scarcely departed upon this pious expe- 
dition, when the health of the old king began to decline ; 
and he found not only his own constitution, but also that 
of the Btate, in such a dangerous situation, that he wrote 
letters to his Bon, pressing him to return with all despatch. 
12. At last, being overcome with the cares of government, 
and the infirmities of age, he ordered himself to be re- 
moved, by easy journeys, from St. Edmunds to Westmin- 
ster, and that same night expired, in the sixty-fourth year 
of hiB age, and the fifty-seventh of his reign ; the longest to 
be met with in the annals of England, until that of George 
the Third \ 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What were the circumstances which warranted the hopes conceived 

by prince Henry ? 

2. What was the result of the battle between the king and Leicester ? 

3. 4. By what means did Leicester endeavour to secure his power ? 


1 The interest paid in this reign for money in the East Indies, 
amounted, it is said, to twenty-five, and even sometimes to thirty-six 
per cent But instances occurred in England of fifty per cent, being 
paid for money. No wonder, therefore, that the Jews, who were the 
only money-lenders, should be tempted to stay in the kingdom, not- 
withstanding tho grievous extortions that were practised on them. 

Henry granted a charter to the town of Newcastle, in which he gave 
the inhabitants a licence to dig coal. 

The houses of tho city dF London were till this period mostly 
thatched with straw ; for it appears that an order was issued, that all 
houses therein should bs covered with tiles or slate, instead of straw ; 
more especially such as stood in the best streets, which were then but 
few in comparison with the present : for where CheapBide now stands 
(which is tile heart of the city) was at that time a field, the principal 
part of the city lying more eastward. From Temple Bar to the city 
(then the village) of Westminster, where the Strand now stands, was 
no more than a mere highway or country road, having, however, many 
noblemen's houses and gardens adjoining to it; which have since given 
names to streets there erected. This, indeed, was the case in sevqnl 
subsequent reigns, • ' 
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6. Di^th a parliament comply with his wishes ? 

6. Why did Leicester resolve to release prince Edward ? 

7, B, 9. Can you relate the circumstances which took place in the 

action between prince Edward and Leicester ? 

10. What were Edward’s determination and conduct after this victory ? 

11. During Edward's absence, what was the situation of the king and 

the nation ? , 

12. At what age did Henry die ? and how long did he reign ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

Ilonorius III. . . 

Gregory IX 

Cclestine IV. . . 
Innoceht IV. . . 
Alexander IV... 

Urban IV 

Clement IV ... . 
Gregory X 

Emperors of the 

Theodore I 

John III 

Theodore II. . . 
John IV 


A.D. 

1210 

1227 

1241 

1243 

1254 

1201 

1265 

1271 


East. 

1204 

1222 

1225 

1259 


A. D. 

Michael VIII... 1259 Alphonsus IV.. . 1247 

Emperor of the West. Kin 9 8 °f Denmark. 
Frederick II. .. 1211 Waldemar .... 1202 

Eric VI 1240 

Kings of France. Abel I., 1260 

Philip II.. . i ] bo Christopher I. . . 1252 

Louis VIII 1223 Eric VI11 1259 

St. Louis IX. . . 1226 -f v ..Jah 

Philip III 1270 __K } ng of Sweden. 


Waldemar 


1260 


Kings of Portugal. Kings of Scotland. 
Alphonsus III.. 1202 1 Alexander II. ,, 1214 
Sancho II 1233 Alexander III. , . 1249 


EMINENT PERSONS. 


Richard Magnus, Edmund of Abingdon, Boniface, and Robert Kil- 
warby, archbishops of Canterbury. Des Roches, bishop of Winchester, 
and lurd chancellor 1 . Earl of Pembroke, protector. Montford, earl 
of Leicester, general of the barons. 


1 In the reigns of the earlier Norman kings the lord chancellor was 
usually a clergyman, and was frequently styled the keeper of the king’s 
conscience. The Court of Chancery did not exist under the Saxon 
dynasty. m 
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CHAPTER XII. 
EDWARD I. 


Born 

1230. 


Died 
July 7th, 
1007. 



Began, to 
Reign 
Nov. 10 th, 
1272. 


Reigned 
94ft years. 


4 The red cross flics in Holy Land, 

The Saracen his crescent waves, 

And English Edward's gallant band 

Seek proud renown, or glorious graves." — Dibdin. 


1. M oh am'm edan, i. a follower of the 4. Uncontam'lnated, a. pure, not cor- 

religion of Moliam'ined. rupted. 

2 . TraiiBferr'ed, part, inado over to 5. Bulwarks, ». fortifications. 

another. 7. Incur'slve, a. invading. 

9. Insurrections, a. rebellions. 12. Competitors, i. rival candidates. 

Animosity, a. hatred, dislike. 19. Hom'age, «. respect, obedience. 


1. (A.D. 1272.) While the unfortunate Henry was thus 
vainly struggling with the ungovernable spirit of his sub- 
jects, his son and successor, Edward 1 , was employed in the 
holy wars, where he revived the glory of the English 
name, oji{l made the enemies of Christianity tremble. He 
was stabbed, however, by one of those Mohammedan en- 
thusiasts, called Assassins, as he was one day sitting in his 
tout, and was cured not without great difficulty. 2. Some 


1 From the great length and slenderness of his legs, he was surnamed 
1 Long shard*. 
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say tfiat he owed his safety to the piety of Eleanora, his 
wife, wno sucked the poison from the wound to save his 
life, at the hazard of her own. Though the death of the 
late king happened while the successor was so far from 
home, yet measures had been so well taken, that the crown 
was transferred with the greatest tranquillity. 

3. As Edward was now come to an- undisputed throne, 
the opposite interests were proportionably feeble. The 
barons were exhausted by long and mutual dissensions ; 
the clergy were divided in their interests, and agreed only 
in one point, to hate the pope, who had for Borne time 
drained them with impunity; the people, by some insurrec- 
tions against the convents, appeared to hate the clergy 
with equal animosity. But these disagreeing orders con- 
curred in one point, that of esteeming and reverencing the 
king, who therefore thought this the most favourable con- 
juncture for uniting England with Wales. 4. The Welsh 
had for many ages epjoyed their own laws, language, cus- 
toms, and opinions. Thef were the remains of the ancient 
Britons, who had escaped Roman and Saxon invasions, 
and still preserved their freedom and their country itncon- 
taminated by the admission of foreign conquerors. 5. But 
as they were, from their number, inc&pable of withstanding 
their more powerful neighbours on the plain, their chief 
defence lay in the inaccessible mountains, those natural 
bulwarks of the country. Whenever England was dis- 
tressed by factions at home, or its forces called off by wars 
abroad, the Welsh made it a constant practice to pour in 
their irregular troops, and lay the open country waste 
wherever they came. 6. Nothing could be more perni- 
cious to a country than several neighbouring independent 
principalities, under different commanders, and pursuing 
different "interests ; the mutual jealousies of such were 
sure to harass the people ; and, wherever victory was pur- 
chased, it was always at the expense of the general wel- 
fare. 7. Sensible of this, Edward hod long wished to re- 
duce that incursive people, and had ordered^Llewelyn to do 
homage for his territories ; which summons the Welsh 
prince refused to obey, unless the king’s evfa i son should 
be delivered os a hostage for his safe return. The king 
was not displeasejj at this refusal, as it served to give him 
a pretext for his intended invasion. He therefore levied 
an army against Llewelyn, and marched into his country- 
with certain assurance of success. 
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8. Upon the approach of Edward, the Welsh prince took 
refllge among the inaccessible mountains of Snowdon a 
and there resolved to maintain his ground, without trusting 
to the chance of a battle. ' These were the steep retreats 
that had for many ages defended his ancestors against all 
the attempts of the Roman ^id Saxon conquerors. But, 
Edward, equally vigorous and cautious, having explored 
every part of his way, pierced into the very centre of 
Llewelyn’s territories, and approached the Welsh army in 
its vast retreats. 9. Here, after extorting submission from 
the Welsh prince, the king retired. But an idle prophecy, 
in which it was foretold by Merlin, that Llewelyn was to 
be the restorer of Brutus's empire in Britain, was an 
inducement sufficiently strong to persuade this prince to 
revolt once more, and hazard a decisive battle against the 
English. 10. Wi^h this view he marched into Radnor- 
shire ; and, passing the river Wye, his troops were sur- 
prised and defeated by Edward Mortimer, while he him- 
self was absent from his army, upon a conference with 
some of the barons of that country. Upon his return, 
seeing the dreadful situation of his affairs, he ran despe- 
rately into the midst of the enemy, and quickly found that 
death he so ardently sought for. David, the brother of 
this unfortunate prince, soon after fell in the same cause ; 
and with him expired the independence of the Welsh 
nation, A.D. 1282. 11. It was soon after united to the 

kingdom of England, and made a principality, and given 
to the eldest son of the king. Foreign conquests might add 
to the glory, but this added to the felicity of the kingdom. 
The Welsh are now blended with the conquerors ; and, in 
the revolution of a few ages, all national animosity was 
entirely forgotten. 

12. Soon after, the death of Margaret, queen of Scot- 
land, gave him hopes of adding Scotland also to his domi- 
nions. The death of this princess produced a most ardent 
dispute about the succession to the Scottish throne, it 
being claimed by no less than twelve competitors. The 
<]Jhns, however, of all the other candidates were- reduced 
to pire^, who were the descendants of the earl of Hunting- 
don by three daughters : John Hastings, who claimed in 
right of his mother, as one of the co -heiresses of the crown ; 

l 

1 From the summit of which may be seen part of Ireland, Scotland, 
England, and all North Wales. 
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John B&fiol, who alleged his right, as being descended from 
the eldest daughter, who was his grandmother ; and Robert 
Bruce, who was the actual son of the second daughter. 
This dispute being referred to Edward's decision, with a 
strong degree of assurance he claimed the crown for him- 
self, and appointed Baliol his deputy. 

13. Baliol being thus placea on the Scottish throne, less 
a king than a vassal, Edward's first step waa sufficient to 
convince that people of his intentions to Btretch the prero- 
gative to the utmost. Upon the most frivolous pretence, 
he sent six different summonses for Baliol to appear in 
London, at different times in one year; so that the poor 
Scottish, king soon perceived that he was possessed of the 
name only, but not the authority of a sovereign. Willing, 
therefore, to shake off the yoke of so troublesome a master, 
Baliol revolted, and procured the pope's absolution from 
his former oath of homage . 

14. But no power the Scots could bring into the field 
was able to withstand the victorious army of Edward. 
He overthrew their forces in many engagements, and thus 
becoming undisputed master of the kingdom, he took every 
precaution to secure his title, and to abolish those distinc- 
tions which might be apt to keep the" nation in its former 
independence. Baliol was carried a prisoner to London ; 
and Edward carefully destroyed all records and monuments 
of antiquity that inspired the Scots with a spirit of national 
pride. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What disaster befel Edward in the Iiuly Land? 

2. To whose carB is it said he owed his life? 

3. What wsfl the situation dF the kingdom at Edward's accession ? 

4. What was the state of the Welsh at this time ? 

0. What was the constant practice of the Welsh towards England ? 

7. What method did Edward pursue to reduce Wales? 

8. What was its success ? 

0. What induced Llewelyn again to revolt ? 

10. What followed this defeat ? 

11. To whom was the principality of Wales given after its union with 

England ? 

12. What happened, at this time, that gave Edward hopes of adding 

Scotland to his dominions ? 

How many competitors claimed the Scottish throne ? and what 
were the names of the three principal ? 

13. What method did Baliol take to shake off the yoke of Edward ? 

14. What was the result of this struggle for independence ? 
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SECTION II. ■ 

11 Still ore the Scots determined to oppose 
And treat intruding Edward’s friends as foes ; 

Till the revengeful king, in proud array, 

Swears to make Scotland bend beneath his sway.” 

• Macdonald. 

]. Terminated, pret. ended. 7. Defection, *. revolt. 

August', a. great, grand, awful. 13, FBro’clty, i. savageness, cruelty. 

2. Agriculture, «. the art of cultivating 15. Delinquents, s. offenders, people 

the ground. who have committed crime. 

3. Clause, *. a particular sentence. 13. Dys'entery, i. a disease. 

4. Ple'nary, a. full, complete. 

fi. Patriotism, «. the love of one’s 
country. . I 

1. (A.D, 1296.) These expeditions, however, terminated 
rather in glory than advantage ; the expenses which were 
requisite for carrying on the war were not only burden- 
some to the king, but even, in the event, threatened to 
shake Him on his throne. In order at first to set the- great 
machine in motion, he raised considerable supplies by 
means of his parliaments, and that august body was then 
first modelled by him into the form in which it continues 
to this day. 2. As a great part of the property of the 
kingdom was, by the introduction of commerce, and the 
improvement of agriculture, transferred from the barons 
to the lower classes of the people, so their consent was now 
thought necessary for the raising any considerable supplies. 
For this reason he issued writs to the sheriffs. ei\juining 
them to send to parliament, along with two knights of 
the shire, (us in the former reign,) two deputies from each 
borougli within their county ; and these provided with 
sufficient power from their constituents to grant such 
demands as they should think reasonable for the safety 
of the state. 3. One of the first efforts, therefore, was 
to oblige the king's council to sign the Magna Chorta, 
and to odd a clause to secure the nation for ever against 
nil impositions and taxes without the consent of par- 
liament. This the king’s council (for Edward was at 
that time in Flanders) readily agreed to sign ; and the 
king himself, \yhen it was sent over to him, pfter some 
hesitation, thought proper to do the same. 4. These con- 
cessions he again confirmed niter his return : and, though 
it is probable he was averse to granting them, yet he was 
at last brought to give a plenary consent to all the articles 
that were demanded of him. Thus, after the contest of 
an age, the Magna Charta was finally established ; nor was 
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it the l^st circumstance in its favour, that its confirmation 
was procured from one of the greatest and boldest princes 
that ever swayed the English sceptre. 

5. In the mean time William \Vjillace l , so celebrated in 
Scottish story, attempted to rescue Scotland from the 
English yoke. He was the yoiyiger son of a gentleman who 
lived in the western part of the kingdom. He was a man 
of a gigantic stature, incredible strength, and amazing in- 
trepidity ; eagerly desirous of independence, and possessed 
with the most disinterested spirit of patriotism. To this 
man had resorted all those who were obnoxious to the 
English government ; the proud, the bold, the criminal, 
and the* ambitious. 6. These, bred among dangers and 
hardships themselves, could not forbear admiring in their 
leader a degree of patience under fatigue and famine, which 
they supposed beyond the power of human nature to endure; 
he soon, therefore, became the principal object of their 
affection and their esteem. His first exploits were confined 
to petty ravages, and occasional attacks upon the English ; 
but he soon overthrew the English armies and slew their 
generals. 

7. Edward, who had been over in Flanders while these 
misfortunes happened in England, hastened back with im- 
patience to restore his authority, and secure his former 
conquest. He quickly levied the whole force of his domi- 
nions ; and at the head of a hundred thousand men directed 
his course to the north, fully resolved to take vengeance 
upon the Scots for their late defection. 

8. A battle was fought at Falkirk, in which Edward 
gained a complete victory, leaving twelve thousand of the 
Scots, or as some will have it, fifty thousand, dead upon 
the field, jvhile the English had not a hundred slain. 
A blow so dreadful bad not as yet entirely crushed the 
spirit of the Scottish nation ; and after a short interval 
they begun to breathe from their calamities. 9. Wallace, 
who had gained all their regards by his valour, showed 
that he still merited them more by his declining the re- 
wards of ambition. Perceiving how much he wob envied 
by the nobility, and knowing how prejudicial that envy 
would prove to the interests of his country, he resigned 
the regency of the* kingdom, and humbled himself to a 

1 He wm of an ancient family, and was chosen repent of Scotland 
during- the' captivity of BalioL 

Knrj. 
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'private station. 10. He proposed Cummin as ( the most 
proper person to supply his room ; and that nobleman en- tf 
deavoured to show himself worthy of this pre-eminence. 
He soon began to nnnty the enemy; and, not content with 
ft defensive war, made incursions into the southern counties 
of the kingdom, which Edlvard had imagined wholly sub- 
dued. They attacked an army of English lying at Roslin, 
near Edinburgh, and gained a complete victory. 

11. But it was not easy for any circumstances of bad 
fortune to repress the enterprising spirit of the king. He 
assembled a great fleet and army ; and entering the fron- 
tiers of Scotland, appear^ with a force which the enemy 
could not think of resisting in the open field. Assured of 
Buccess, he marched along, and traversed the kingdom 
from one end to the other, ravaging the open country, 
taking all the castles, and receiving the submissions ul 
the nobles. 12. There seemed to remain only one obstacle 
to the final destruction of the Scottish monarchy; and 
that was William Wallace, who still continued refractory, 
and, wandering with a few forces from mountain to moun- 
tain, preserved his native independence and usual good 
fortune. But even, their feeble hopes from him were soon 
disappointed ; he was betrayed into the king’s hand by Sir 
John Monteith his friend, whom he had made acquainted 
with the place of his concealment ; being surprised by him 
as he lay asleep in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 13. The 
king, willing to strike the Scots with an example of severity, 
ordered him to be conducted in chains to London, where 
he was hanged, drawn, and quartered, with the most brutal 
ferocity. 

Robert Bruce, who had been one of the competitors for 
the crown, but was long kept prisoner in i^ondon, at 
length escaping from his guards, resolved to strike for his 
country’s freedom. 14. Having murdered one of the 
king’s servants, he left himself no resource hut to confirm 
by desperate valour what he had begun in cruelty, and he 
soon expelled such of the English forces os had fixed 
themselves in the kingdom. Soon after, he was solemnly 
crowned king, by the bishop of St. Andrew’s, in the 
abbey of Scone; and numbers flocked to his standard 
resolved to confirm his . pretension^. 15. Thus, after 
twice conquering the kingdom, and as often pardoning the 
delinquents ; after having spread his victories in every 
quarter of the country, and receiving the most humble 
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submissions, the old king saw that his whole work was to 
begin afresh, and that nothing but the final destruction of 
the inhabitants could give him assurance of tranquillity. 
But no difficulties could repress the ardent spirit of this 
monarch, who, though now verging towards his decline, 
yet resolved to strike a parting blow, and to make the 
Scots once more tremble at his appU^Uice. 16. He 
vowed revenge against the whole nation ??&tl averred that 
nothing but reducing them to the completes! bondage could 
isfy his resentment. He summoned his prelates, nobi- 
lity, and all who hdd by knight's sendee, to meet him at 
Carlisle, ^vhich was appointed nSftthe general rendezvous : 
and in the mean time he detached a body of forces before 
him to Scotland, under the command of Aymer de Va- 
lence, who began the threatened infliction by a complete 
victory over Bruce, near Methvcn’, Perthshire. 17. 
Immediately after this dreadful blnw£ the resentful king 
appeared in person, entering Scotland with his army di- 
vided into 'two parts, and expecting to find, in the oppo- 
sition of the people, a pretext for punishing them. But 
this brave prince, who was never cruel but from motives of 
policy, could not strike the poor submitting natives, who 
made no resistance. His anger was disappointed in their 
humiliation ; and he was ashamed to extirpate those who 
only opposed patience to his indignntiqp. 18. His death 
put an end to the apprehensions of the Scots, and cffectunlly 
rescued their country from total subjection. He sickened 
and died at Carlisle, uf a dysenteiy ; enjoining his son, with 
his last. breath, Lo prosecute the enterprise, and never to 
desist till he had finally subdued the kingdom. He ex- 
pired July 7, 1307, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, and 
the thirty-filth of his reign ; after having added more to 
the solid interests of the kingdom than any of those who 
went before or succeeded him. 


Questions 'for Examination. 

1. What circumstances led to the modelling the parliament into Its 
present form ? 

Z. What was the manngr observed in framing the parliament? 

3. What was one of their first efforts ? 

4. Was Urn king at first favourable to the measure? 

ft. By whom was an attempt made to rescue Scotland from the 
English yoke ? 

6. Who wore ihe first adherents of Wallace ? 

F 2 
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7- With what number of troops did Edward march towards the north 
B. Did any engagement take place between the forces ofc Edward am 
Wallace ? 

What was the issue of this engagement ? 

9. What was the conduct of Wallace afterwards ? 

12. In what manner was Wallacg afterwards surprised ? 

13. What was the manner of his death ? 

14. What took plrtff'&fter Bruce's escape from London? 

15. What was tlttwiduct of the king on this occasion ? 

IB. Where did the king die ? and what enterprise did he enjoin hi^ioi 
to prosecute ? . . 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. Sg 

Popes. A.D. 0 A.D. 

Gregory X 1271 Andronicus II. . . 12B3 

Innocent V 1276 

Adrian V 1276 Emperors of the West. 

John XXI 1276 Frederick II. 2 ... 1212 

Nicholas III. ... 1277 Rodolphus I. .. 1273 

Martin IV 12BI Adolphus of 

Honurius IV, , . . 12H5 Nassau 1291 

Nicholas IV. . . . 12BB Albert 129B 

Celestine V 1294 

Bonifaco VIII. . . 1294 Kin gs of France. 

Benedict XI.. . . 1303 Philip III 1270 

Clement V 130f* Philip IV 1205 

Emperors of the East. Kings of Portugal. 

Michael VIII. . . 1259 Adolphus III. . . 1247 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

John Pccklnim, Robert Winchelsea, Walter Reynolds, and John 
Stratford, archbishops of Canterbury. Richard, earl of Cornwall. 
Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk. Humphry Bohun, earl of Hereford. 
John Flantogenct, earl of Warwick. Roger Bacon. Wickliffe*. 


A.D 

Dennis . 127^ 


Kings of Denmark. 

Eric VII , . 12MI 

Eric VIII. . tik 1286 


Kings of SwsltSk 
MagnuSjU; . . . . 

Birger ft. ...... . 1299 

KingiJd&gtland. 

1246 

John Baliol. 1293 
Robert Bruce . . . 1306 


2 After the death of Frederick II. there was an interregnum in the 
Western empire until Rodolphus ; during which the foljjowing princes 
either reigned, or were elected : Conrad III. ; William, earl of Holland ; 
Richard, carl of Cornwall ; Edward IV. ; and Alphonso, king of Castile. 



3 Wickliffe was tho first preacher of 
the reformed doctrines in England: he 
was the author of a valuable transla- 
tion of the New Testament, and of 
several able tracts on the usurpations of 
the Romish church. - He would have 
fallen a victim bo the Vengeance of the 
ecclesiastical authorities had he j 
protected by Jo^R t»|' Gaunt, the j 
fill duke of Lancaster, and by the 1 
citizens of London. After hia i 
13841 htt followers, called Lollards?! 
cruelly persecuted ; but their preaching 
shook the papal influence in England, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EDWARD II. 


Barn 

12W. 


Died 
Sept. 21, 
1327. 



began to 
Reign 
July 7, 
1907. 


Reigned 
20 yean, 


SECTION I. 


“ Immersed in soft effeminacy’s down, 

The feeble prince his subjects' good neglects 
For millions, who monopolize the crown, 

And Btain the sceptre which their vice protects.” 

Dibdin. 


L Pig'enntry, r. pomp, show. 0. Impregnable, a. unconquerable. 

I. Combination , *. union fur some Capitulation, i. surrender on certain 
certain purpose. tenni. 


1. (A.D. 1 307.) Edward, surnamed Caernarvon, from 
the place of his birth, was in the twenty-third year of his 
age when he succeeded his father ; of an agreeable figure, 
of a mild harmless disposition, and apparently addicted tc 
few vices. But he soon gave symptoms of his unfitness 
, to succeed so great a monarch as his father ; he was fond 
’ of the enjoyment of his power than of securing it, 
vJftMMtilled by the flattery of his courtiers, he thought he 
haf&tfoue enough for glory when lie accepted the crown. 


and prepared a way for the progress of the Reformation In the suc- 
ceeding century. 
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7- With what number of troops did Edward march towards the north ? 
0. Did any engagement take place between the forces of Edward andi 
Wallace ? 


What was the issue of this engagement ? 

9. What was the conduct of Wallace afterwards ? 

12. In what manner was Wallace afterwards surprised ? 

13. What was the manner of his death ? 

14. What took placf after Bruce's escape from London? 

15. What was the product of the king on this occasion ? 

18. Where did the king die ? and what enterprise did he enjoin his son 
to prosecute ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A.D. 

Gregory X 

1271 

Innocent V. . . . 

1276 

Adrian V 

1276 

John XXI 

1276 

Nicholas III. . . 

1277 

Martin IV 

12B1 

Honorius IV. . . 

1285 

Nicholas IV. . . 

128B 

Ceicstine V. . . . 

1294 

Boniface VIII. . 

1294 

Benedict XI. , . 

1303 

Clement V. . . . 

130^ 


Emperors of the East. 
Michael VIII. . . 1258 


♦. A.D. 

Andronicus II. . , 12B3 


Dennis . 


A.m 

1275 


Emperors of the West. 
Frederick II.*.. . 1212 
Rodolphus I. .. 1273 
Adolphus of 

Nassau 1291 

Albert 12UH 

Kings of France. 

Philip III 1270 

Philip IV 1285 


Kings of Portugal. 
Adolphus III. . . 1247 


Kings of Denmf 

Eric VII 1259 

Eric VIII. . . .^ 1286 

' Kings of SuccOri* 
Magnus II. ... . 12$IJ. 
Birger II.'. 128$, 

V >' 1 

King * • 
Alexand^pKb , J24G 
John BalioI.»i a vl293 
Robert Bruce .?. 130G 


EMINENT PERSONS. 


John Peckham, Robert Winchelsea, Walter Reynolds, and John 
Stratford, archbishops of Canterbury. Richard, earl of Cornwall. 
Roger Bigod, carl of Norfolk. Humphry Bohun, earl of Hereford. 
John Plantagcnct, earl of Warwick. Roger Bacon. Wickliffe 3 . 


2 After the death of Frederick II. there was an interregnum in the 
Western empire until Rodolphus ; during which the following princes 
either reigned, or were elected : Conrad III. ; William, earl of Holland ; 
Richard, carl of Cornwall ; Edward IV. ; and AlphonsD, king of Castile. 


— Lockman. 



Wickliffe was tho first preacher of 
tho reformed doctrines in England : he 
was the author of a valuable transla- 
tion of the New Testament, and of 
several able tracts on tl)e usurpations of 
the Romish church. - He would have 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of the 
ecclesiastical authorities’ had he nptbgen 
protected by John of Gaunt, the ptritef- 
ful duke of Lancaster, and by the Sthalbus 
citizens of London. After his death (A.D. 
1 384) his followers, called Lollards, were 
cruelly persecuted ; but their preaching 
shook the papal influence in England, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
EDWARD II. 


Born 

im. 


Died 
Sept. 81, 
1327. 



I \ M /' V 

SECTION I. 


Hogan to 
Reign 
July 7, 
1307. 


Reigned 
20 yean. 


11 Immartcd in soft effeminacy's down, 

The feeble prince his subjects’ good neglects 
For minions, who monopolize the crown, 

And stain the sceptre which their vice protects.” 

Dibdin. 


L Pag'eantry, «. pomp, show. 6. Impregnable, a. unconquerable. 

I. Comblna'tloii, a. union for some Capitulation, a. mrrender on certain 
certain purpose. termi. 


1. (A.D. 1 307.) Edward, sumamed Caernarvon, from 
the place of his birth, was in the twenty- third year of his 
age when he succeeded his father ; of an agreeable figure, 
of a mild harmless disposition, and apparently addicted tc 
few vices. But he soon gave symptoms of his unfitness 
to succeed so great a monarch as Ris father ; he was fond 
qjjh^r of the enjoyment of his power than uf securing it, 
lulled by the flattery of his courtiers, he thought he 
haa done enough for glory when he accepted the crown. 


■ml prepared ■ way for the progress of the Reformation 
mding century. 

%>#3 
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2. Instead, therefore, of prosecuting the wa^ against 
Scotland, according to the injunctions he had received from 
his dying father, he took no steps to check the progress of 
Bruce ; his march into that country being rather a proces- 
sion of pageantry than a w arlike expedition. 

3. Weak monarchs are ever governed by favourites , 
and the first Edward placet! his affections upon was Piers 
Gavestone, the son of a Gascon knight, who had been em- 
ployed in the service of the late king. This young man 
was adorned with every accomplishment of person and 
mind that .was capable of creating affection ; but he was 
utterly destitut e of those qualities of 'heart and understand- 
ing that serve to procure esteem. He. was beautiful, 
witty, brave, and active ; but then he was vfci^tfs, effemi- 
nate, debauched, and trifling. These were quafitka en- 
tirely adapted to the taste of the young monartMlftfl, he 
eciyncd to think no rewards equal to his desert. ^fcflKie- 
stone, on Hie other hand, intoxicated witlr his powOToe- 
came haughty and overbearing, and treated the English 
nobility, from whom it is probable lie received murks of 
contempt, with scorn and derision. A conspiracy, there- 
fore, was soon formed against him, at the head of which 
queen Isabel and th<5 earl of Lancaster, a nobleman of great 
power, were associated. 

5. It was easy to perceive that a combination of the 
nobles, wliile the queen secretly assisted their designs, 
would be too powerful against the efforts of a weak king 
and a vain favourite. The king, timid and wavering, 
banished him (A.D. 1312) at their solicitation, and recalled 
him soon after. This was sufficient to spread an alarm 
over the whole kingdom ; all the great barons flew to 
arms, and the carl of Lancaster put himself at the head 
of this irresistible confederacy. The unhappy Edward, 
instead of attempting to make resistance, sought only for 
safety : ever happy in the company of his favourite, he 
embarked at Teignmouth, and Eailed with him to Scar- 
borough, where lie left Gavestone as in a place of safety, 
and then went back t& York himself, either to raise an 


army to oppose his enemies, or by his presence to aJJ#y 
their animosity. G. In the mean time, Gavestone 
besieged in Scarborough by the earl, of Pembroke; and 
had the garrison been sufficiently supplied with provi- 
■ions,|(te place would have been impregnable. But Guve- 
Btoi^ qpLubie of the bad condition of the garrison, took 
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the earliest opportunity to offer terms of capitulation . He 
stipulated that he should remain in Pembroke’s hands as 
a prisoner for two months : and that endeavours should 
be used in the mean time for a general accommodation. 7. 
But Pembroke had no intention that he should escape so 
easily ; he ordered him to b(^ conducted to the castle of 
Deddington, near Banbury, where, on pretence of other 
business, lie left him with a feeble guard, of which the 
carl of Warwick having received information, attacked the 
castle in which the unfortunate Gavestone was confined, 
and quickly mode himself master of his person. The 
earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel, were soon ap- 
prised df Warwick’s success, and informed that their com- 
mon enemy was now in custody in Warwick castle. 8. 
Thither, therefore, they hastened with the utmost expe- 
dition, to hold a consultation upon the fate of their pri- 
soner. This was of no long continuance ; they unanimously 
resolved to put*him to death, as an enemy to the kingdom, 
and gave him no time to prepare for his execution. They 
instantly had him conveyed to a place called Blacklow-hill, 
where a Welsh executioner, provided for that purpose, 
severed Ilia head from his body. 

y. To add to Edward’s misfortunes, he soon after suf- 
fered a most signal defeat from the Scots army under 
Bruce, near IJannockburn 1 ; and this drove him once more 
to seek for relief in some favourite’s company. 10. The 
name of his new favourite was Hugh de Spenser, a young 
man of a noble English family, of some merit, and very 
engaging accomplishments. His father was a person of 
a much more estimable character than the son ; he was 
venerable for his years, and respected through life for his 
wisdom, h^a valour, and his integrity. 1 1 . But these ex- 
cellent qualities were all diminished and vilified from the 
moment he and his son began to share the king's favour, 
who even dispossessed some lords unjustly of their estates, 
in order to accumulate them upon his ftivourite. This 
was a pretext the king’s enemies had been long Beeking 
for":' Urtf earls of Lancaster and Hereford flew to arms; 
senUypj£e.^vas procured from parliament of perpetual exile 
agmJSftthe two Spensers, and a forfeiture of their fortunes 

w 

1 Near Stirling. Edward was so sure of conquest, that he brought 
with him William Boston, a Carmelite, and a famous poet, to celebrate " 
his victory^ 
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and estates. 12. The king", however, at last rowing from 
his lethargy, took the field in the defence of his beloved 
Spenser, and at the head of thirty thousand men pressed 4 
the earl of Lancaster so closely, that he had not time to 
collect his forces together ; and, flying from one place to 
another, he was at last stopped in his way towards Scot- 
land by Sir Andrew Harcla, and made prisoner. 13. As 
he had formerly shown little mercy to Gavestone, there 
was very little extended to him upon this occasion. He 
was condemned by a court -i^ptial ; and led, mounted on 
a lean horse, to an eminence near Pomfret, in circumstances 
of the greatest indignity, where he was beheaded by a 
Londoner. ■ 

14. A rebellion, thus crushed, served only to increase 
the pride and rapacity of young Spenser ; most of the for- 
feitures were seized fur his use ; and in his promptitude to 
Beize the delinquents, he was guilty of many acts of rapine 
and injustice’. • 


Questions for Examination. 

]. What was the disposition of Edward II. ? 

2. What was his conduct in regard to Scotland ? 

3. What was the character of Gavestone, the king’s first favourite ? 

4. Who formed a conspiracy against the king ? 

5. What was the conduct of the king on this occasion ? 

0. Where was Gavestone besieged ? and on what conditions did he 
surrender himself? 

7, B. Were these conditions observed? and what was the conduct of 
the nobles towards him ? 

9. Wbat misfortunes did Edward experience in Scotland ? 

10. Who were the Spensers? 

11. On what pretext did the king’s enemies fly to arms? 

12. How did the king act on this emergency ? L 

13. What was the manner of executing the earl of Lancaster? 


1 In the year 1315, the perpetual rains and cold weather having not 
only destroyed the harvest, but produced a mortality among the cattle, 
the parliament endeavoured to moderate the prices of provision i. The 
rates established were, of our present money, as follows: for pie best 
ox, not corn fed, 2/. Bjt., corn fed, 31. I2tf. ; a fat hog, two years old, 
10 j. ; a fat wether, unshorn, B.v. , shorn, 3tf. Grf. ; a fat goose, eleven- 
pence half-penny ; a fat capon, 6c/. ; a fat hen, 3 d . ; two chickens, 3d. ; 
four pigeons, 3c/. ; and twenty-four eggs, 3rf. - 
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SECTION II. 

11 Mark what convulsions heave his martyr'd breast." — Lewis. 

I. Sumptuary, r. b place of safety. Minority, i, under the age of roan- 

B. Ignamin'inui, a. shameful, diaho- hood. 

nourable. 9 * Accel'ente, p, to hasten. 

6. Deposi'liuu, i. depriving of the 
throne, dethroning. 

1. (A.D. 1325.) But he was now to oppose a more for- 
midable enemy in queen Isabella, a cruel, haughty woman, 
who fled over to France, and refused to appear in England 

\ till Spenser was removed from the royal presence, and 
l banished* the kingdom. By this reply she gained two very 
considerable advantages ; she became popular in England, 
where Spenser was universally disliked ; and she had the 
pleasure of enjoying the company of a young nobleman, 
whose name was Mortimer, upon whom she had lately 
placed her afferitions, and whom she indulged with all 
{ the familiarities that her criminal passion could confer. 

2. The queen's court now, therefore, became a sanctuary 
for all the malcontents who were banished their own 
country, or who chose to come over. p Accordingly, soon 
after, accompanied by three thousand men-at-arms, she 
set out from Dort 1 harbour, and landed safely, without 
opposition, on the coast of Suffolk. She no sooner ap- 
peared than there seemed a general revolt in her favour : 
and the unfortunate king found the spirit of disloyalty was 
not confined to the capital alone, but diffused over the 
whole kingdom. 3. He had placed some dependence 
upon the garrison which was stationed in the castle of 
Bristol, under the command of the elder Spenser ; but they 
mutinied against their governor, and that unfortunate 
favourite was delivered up, and condemned by the tumul- 
tuous barons to the most ignominious death. He was 
hanged on a gibbet, in his armour ; his body was cut in 
pieces and thrown to the dogs ; and his head was sent to 
Winchester, where it was set upon a pole, and exposed to 
the populace. 

4. Young Spenser, the unhappy son, did not long sur- 

1 Dort, or Dordrecht, is a city of Holland, situated on ui Island of 
the Meuse. By an irruption of the river Meuse, in 1421, seventy-two 
villages and one hundred thousand persons were lost. It is said to 
have been occasioned by the malice of a man, w^o wished to inundate 
his neighbour's ground, by destroying the dyke near liis house. 
f 5 
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vive his father ; he was taken, with some others^who had 
Followed the fortunes of the wretched king, in an obscure 
convent in Wales, and the merciless victors resolved to 4 
glut their revenge in adding insult to cruelty. The queen 
had not patience to wait the formality of a trial, but or- 
dered him immediately to be led forth before the insulting 
populace, and seemed to take a savage pleasure in feasting 
her eyes with his distresses. 5. The gibbet erected for 
his execution was fifty feet high : his head was sent to 
London, where the citizens received it in brutal triumph, 
and fixed it on the bridge. Several other lords also shared 
his fate ; all deserving pity, indeed, had they not them- 
selves formerly justified the present inhumanity by setting 
a cruel example. 

6. In the mean time the king, who hoped to find refuge 
in Wales, was quickly discovered, and delivered up to his 
adversaries, who expressed their satisfaction in the gross- 
ness of their treatment. He wa3 conducted to the capital, 
amidst the insults and reproaches of the people, and con- 
fined in the Tower. A charge was soon after exhibited 
against him, in which no other crimes but his incapacity to 
govern, his indolence, his love of pleasure, and his being 
swayed by evil counsellors, were objected against him. 
His deposition was quickly voted by parliament ; he was 
assigned a pension for his support; his son Edward, a 
youth of fourteen, was fixed upon to succeed him, and the 
queen was appointed regent during the minority . 7. The 

deposed monarch survived his misfortunes but a short time ; 
he was sent from prison to prison, a wretched outcast, 
and the sport of his inhuman keepers, He had been at 
first consigned to the custody of the earl of Lancaster ; but 
this nobleman showing some marks of respect and pity, 
he was taken out of his hands and delivered over to 
lords Berkeley, Montravers, and Gournay, who were en- 
trusted with the charge of guarding him a month about. 
8. Whatever his treatment from lord Berkeley might have 
been, the other two seemed resolved that he should epjuy 
none of the comforts of life while in their custody. They 
practised every kind of indignity upon him, as if their 
design hod been to accelerate his death by the bitterness 
of his Bufferings. (A.D. 1328.) But'when his persecutors 
Baw that his death might not arrive, even under every 
cruelty, till a revolution had been made in his favour, they 
resolved to rid themselves of their fears by destroying him 
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at onc^ 9. Accordingly his two keepers, Gournay and 
Montruvers, came to Berkeley castle, where Edward was 
then confined, and murdered him by a most cruel and tor- 
turing 1 process, which left no marks of external violence. 


Questions for m E rumination. 

1 What other enemy had Edward now to oppose ? 

2. Was there any revolt in the queen's favour ? and by whom was she 

accompanied ? 

3. What happened to the elder Spenser? 

5. In what manner was the younger Spenser executed ? 

G. What were the proceedings against the king ? 

7. Didrthe king long survive his misfortunes ? 

B. Can you relate the indignities practised upon him ? 

9. What was the manner of the king's murder ? and by whom was it 
committed ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. A.D. 

Clenient V 1305 

John XXII 1310 

Empet'ors of the East. 
Andronicus II... 1293 
Andronicus III. . 1320 


A. D. 

Lewis IV 1314 

Kings vf France. 

Philip IV 1205 

Lewis X 1314 

Philip V 131G 

Charles IV 1322 


Emperors of the West. 

Albert 1 1209 

Henry VIII,... 1304 


Kings of Portugal. 

Dennis 1272 

Alplmnsus IV. . . . 1325 


Kings of Denmark. 

A.D. 

Eric VIII 1290 

Christopher II. . 1319 

Kings Sweden. 

Berger II 1290 

Magnus HI 1320 

King of Scotland. 
Robert Bruce .. . 1300 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

John Offurd, archbislmp nf Canterbury. Thomas Plantagenet, earl 
of Lanraster. Roger, lord Mortimer. Piers Gavestong and the two 
SpeuBen, favourites of the king. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

■ 

EDWARD III. 


Born 

1312. 


Died 

June £lit, 
1 3T\'. 



Began to 
reign 

Sept. 22nd, 
1327- 


Reigned 
nearly. 
50 years. 


SECTION I. 

11 With form and aspect to command respect, 

With miml, desert, and talent tD protect, 

Edward presents a model to admire ; 

His subjects’ hearts before their sovereign bend, 

The widow’s guardian, and the orphan's sire ; 

Foe to the vicious, to the good a friend." — Djudix. 

I. Usurp'or, i. one who seizes that which 1 4. Subterraneous, -a. under ground. 

Is not his own. | 

■ 

1. (A.D, 1327.) The parliament by which young Edward 
was raised to the throne, during the life of his father, ap- 
pointed twelve persons os his privy council, to direct the 
operations of government. Mortimer, the queen’s para- 
mour, who might naturally be set down as one of the mem- 
bers, artfully excluded himself, under a pretended show of 
moderation : but at the same time he secretly influenced 
all the measures that came under their deliberation. 2. 
He caused the greater part of the ro}ul revenues to he 
settled on the queen dowager, and he seldom took the 
■trouble to consult the ministers of government in any pub- 
lic undertaking. — The king himself was even so besieged 
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by the Vavourite's creatures, that no access could b&tprlfc 
cured to him, and the whole sovereign authority was shared 
between Mortimer and the queen, who took no care to 
conceal her criminal attachment. 

3. At length, however, Edward was resolved to shake 
off an authority that was odious to the nation, and par- 
ticularly restrictive upon him. But such was the power of 
the favourite, that it required as much precaution to over- 
turn the usurper as to establish the throne. The queen 
and Mortimer had for some time chosen the castle of Not- 
tingham for the place of their residence ; it was strictly 
guarded, the gates locked every evening, and the keys 
carried’to the queen. 4. It was therefore agreed between 
the king and some of the barons, who secretly entered into 
his designs, to seize upon them in the fortress ; and for 
that purpose Sir William Eland, the governor, was induced 
to admit them by a. secret subterraneous passage, which 
had been formerly contrived for an outlet, hut was now 
hidden with rubbish, and known only to one or two. It 
was by this, therefore, that the noblemen *in the king’s 
interest entered in the night; and Mortimer, without having 
it in his power to make any resistance* was seized in apart- 
ments adjoining those of the queen. 5. It was in vain that 
she endeavoured to protect him ; in vain she entreated them 
to spare her "gentle Mortimer;” the barons, deaf to her 
entreaties, denied her that pity which she had so often 
refused to others. Her paramour was condemned by the 
parliament, which was then sitting, without being per- 
mitted to make his defence, or even examining a witness 
against him. lie was hanged on a gibbet, at a place called 
Elms, about a mile from London, where his body was left 
hanging far two days after. 6. The queen, who certainly 
was the most culpable, was shielded by the dignity of her 
station ; she was only deprived of all share of power, and 
confined for life in the castle of llisings, with a pension of 
three thousand pounds a-year. From this confinement she 
was never after set free ; and though the king annually paid 
her a visit of decent ceremony, yet she found herself aban- 
doned to universal contempt and detestation ; and continued, 
for about twenty-five years after, a miserable monument of 
blighted ambition. ■ 

7. In order still more to secure the people's affections, 
Edward made a successful irruption into Scotland, in 
which in one battle, fought at Hullidown-liill, abrul 
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thirty thousand of the Scots were slain. Soon lifter, he 
turned his arms against France, which was at that time 
particularly unfortunate. Three sons of Philip the Fair, 
in full parliament, accused their wives of adultery ; and, 
in consequence of this accusation, they were condemned 
and imprisoned for life. 8. Jjewis Hutin, successor to the 
crown of France, caused his wife to be strangled, and her 
lovers to be flayed olive. After his death, as he left ojily 
a daughter, his next brother, Philip the Toil, assumed the 
crown in prejudice of the daughter, and vindicated his 
title by the Salic law, which laid it down that no female 
should succeed to the crown. Edward, however, urged 
his pretensions, as being, by his mother Isabella, who was 
daughter to Philip the Fair, and sister to the last three 
kings of France, rightful heir to the crown. But first he 
consulted his parliament, in a formal manner, on the pro- 
priety of the undertaking, obtained their approbation, re- 
ceived a proper supply of wool, which he intended to barter 
with the Flemings ; and being attended by a body of 
English forces* and several of his nobility, sailed into Flan- 
ders, big with his intended conquests. 

9. The first great advantage gained by the English was 
in a naval engagement on the coast of Flanders, in which 
the French lost two hundred and thirty ships, and had 
thirty thousand of their seamen and two of their admirals 
slain. 

10. Tlie^ intelligence of Edward’s landing, and the de- 
vastation caused by his troops, who dispersed themselves 
over the whole face of the country, soon spread universal 
consternation through the French court. Caen was taken 

*and plundered by the English without mercy ; the villages 
and towns, even up to Paris, Bhared the same fate ; and the 
French had no other resource, but, by breaking down their 
bridges, to attempt putting a stop to the invader’s career. 

11. Philip, then king of France, was not idle in making 
preparations to repress the enemy. He had stationed one 
of his generals, Godemar de Faye, with an army on the 
opposite side of the river Somme, over which Edward was 
to pass ; while he himself, at the head of one hundred thou- 
sand fighting men, advanced to give tlio English battle. 

12. As both armies had for some time been in sight of 
each other, nothing was bo eagerly expected on each side 
1 as a battle ; and although the forces were extremely dis- 
proportionate, the English amounting only to thirty thou- 
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sand, tii e French to a hundred and twenty thousand, yet 
Edward resolved to indulge the impetuosity of his troops, 
and to put all to the hazard of a battle. He accordingly 
chose his ground with advantage, near the village of 
Crescy l , and there determined to wait with tranquillity 
the shock of the enemy. Hq drew up his men on a gentle 
ascent, and divided them into three lines. The first .was 
commanded by the young prince of Wales; the second 
was conducted by the earls of Northampton and Arundel ; 
and the third, kept as a body of reserve, vftts headed by the 
king in person. 

13. On the other side, Philip, impelled by resentment, 
and confident of his numbers, was more solicitous in bring- 
ing the enemy to an engagement, than prudent in taking 
measures for ite success. He led on his army in three 
bodies opposite to those of the English. The first line 
consisted of fifteen thousand Genoese cross-bow men ; the 
Becond body was led by the king of France’s brother ; and 
he himself was at the head of a third. 


Questions for Examination. 

2. By whom, anil in what manner, were the operations of the govern- 
ment conducted ? 

4. What was the conduct of the king at this time ? 

5. What was the fate of Mortimer ? 

What was the queen's punishment ? 

7. In what undertaking did Edward succeed ? 

H. What is the Salic law ? 

0. What was the first advantage gained by the English ? 

10. What did the English in France ? 

11. What preparations did tliB king of France make to oppose Edward ? 

12. Where did Edward choose his ground? 

How d>d he draw up his army ? and who conducted it ? 

13. How did Philip lead on his army ? 


1 Here the king of Bohemia was slain, and the motto, tf Ich dien,” 
I serve, was found under the ostrich feathers which ho wore on his hel- 
met. Edward, the Black Prince, adopted this motto, anil it hu ever 
■ince continued to be the motto of tho prince of Wales. At this battle, 
cannon were first made use of. 
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SECTION II. ' 

11 In frequent showers their shafts the archers hail'd, 

In headlong charge successive hosts assail'd ; 

But motionless as his own island's rocks, 

Undaunted Edward met their furious shocks." — C ooke. 

9. Vet' srana, f. experienced iolillera. i 16. Uapa'ciioua, a, greedy. 

B. Sa'tlate, v. to satisfy, to appEase. | 

1. (A.D. 1346.) Adout three in the afternoon, the famous 
battle of Creacy began, by the French king’s ordering the 
Genoese archer? to charge j but they were so fatigued with 
their march, that they cried out for a tittle rest before they 
Bhould engage. The count Alen^on, being informed of 
their petition, rode up, and reviled them as cowards, com- 
manding them to- begin their onset without delay. Their 
reluctance to begin was still more increased by a heavy 
shower, which fell at that instant, and relaxed their bow- 
strings ; so that the discharge they made produced 
very little effect. 2. On the other hand, the Engtfth 
archers, who had kept their hows in cases, and were 
by a sudden gleam of sunshine, that rather -dazzled the 
enemy, let fly their arrows so thick, and with such good 
aim, that nothing wa£ to be seen among the Genoese but 
hurry, terror, and dismay. The English archers were at 
this period considered the best in the world, and* long main- 
tained their superiority. The cross-bow was used as well 
as the common bow, but the latter was the favourite English 
weapon ; the difference between them will easily be under- 
stood by reference to the accompanying illustration. 
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The gening prince of Wales had presence of mind to 
take advantage of their confusion, and to lead on his line 
to the charge. The French cavalry, however, commanded 
by the count Alen^on, wheeling round, sustained the com- 
bat, and began to hem the English in. 3. The earls of 
Arundel and Northampton no*v came to assist the prince, 
who appeared foremost in the very shock ; and, wherever 
he appeared, turned the fortune of the day. The thickest 
of the battle was now gathered around 0 him, and the 
valour of a boy filled "even veterans with astonishment ; 
but their surprise at his courage could not give way to 
their fears for his safety. Being apprehensive that some 
mischance might happen to him at the end, an officer 
was dispatched to the king, desiring that succours might 
be sent to the prince's relief. 4. Edward, who had all 
this time, with great tranquillity, viewed the engagement 
from a windmill, demanded, with seeming deliberation, if 
his son were dead ; but being answered that he still lived, 
and was giving astonishing instances of his valour, u Then 
tell my generals,” cried the king, "that he shall have no 
assistance from me ; the honour of the day shall be his ; 
let him show himself worthy of the . profession of arms, 
and let him be indebted to his own merit alone for 
victory.” This speech, being reported to the prince and 
his attendants, inspired them with new courage ; they 
mode a fresh attack upon the French cavalry, and count 
Alenpon, their bravest commander, was slain. This was 
the beginning of their total overthrow ; the French, being 
now without a competent leader, were thrown into con- 
fusion ; the whole army took to flight, and were put 
to the Bword by the pursuers without mercy, till night 
stopped th« carnage. G. Never was a victory more sea- 
sonable, or less bloody to the English than this. Not- 
withstanding the great slaughter of the enemy, the con- 
querors lost but one squire, three knights, and a few of in- 
ferior rank. 

But this victory was attended with still more substantial 
advantages ; for Edward, a3 moderate in conquest os pru- 
dent in his methods to obtain it, resolved to secure an easy 
entrance into France for the future. 7. With this view he 
laid Biege to Calais, at that time defended by John de 
Vienne, an experienced commander, and supplied with 
every thing necessary for defence. These operations, 
though slow, were at length successful. It was in vain that 
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the governor made a noble defence, that he excluded all 
the useless mouths from the city, which Edward generously 
permitted to pass. 8. Edward resolved to reduce it by 
famine, and it was at length taken after a twelve months 1 
siege, the defendants having been reduced to the last extre- 
mity. He resolved to punish the obstinacy of the towns- 
men by the death of six Df the most considerable citizens, 
who offered themselves, with ropes round their necks, to* 
satiate his indignation ; but he spared their lives at the in- 
tercession of the queen. 

9. While Edward was reaping victories upon the con- 
tinent, the Scots, ever willing to embrace a favourable op- 
portunity of rapine and revenge, invaded the frontiers with 
a numerous army, headed by David Bruce, their king. 
This unexpected invasion, at such a juncture, alarmed the 
English, but was not capable of intimidating them. 10* 
Lionel, Edward’s son, who was left guardian of England 
during his father's absence, was yet too young to take upon 
him the command of an army ; but the victories oil 
the continent seemed to inspire even women with valouiS 
Philippa, Edward’s queen, took upon her the conduct of 
the field, and prepared to repulse the enemy in person : 
accordingly, having made lord Percy general under her, 
she met the Scots at a place called Nevil’s Cross, near 
Durham, and offered them battle. 11. The Scots king 
was no less impatient to engage ; he imagined that lie 
might obtain an easy victory against undisciplined troops, 
and headed by a woman. But he was miserably de- 
ceived. His army was quickly routed and driven from 
the field. Fifteen thousand oLhis men were cut to pieceB ; 
and he himself, with many of his nobles and knights, 
were taken prisoners, and carried in triumph to London, 
A.D. 1346. 

12. A victory gained by the Black Prince, near Poictiers, 
followed not long after, in which John, king or France, was 
taken prisoner, and led in triumph through London, amidst 
on amazing concourse of spectators. Two kings, prisoners 
in the same court, and at the same time, were considered 
as glorious achievements ; but all that England gained by 
them was only glory. Whatever wu won in France, with 
all the dangers of war, and the expanse of preparation, was 
saccesBively, and in a manner silently, lost, without the 
mortification of a defeat. 

13. The English, by their frequent supplies, had been 
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quite exhausted, and were unable to continue an army in 
the field. Charles, who had succeeded his father John, 
who died a prisoner in the Savoy, on the other hand, 
cautiously forbore to corne to any decisive engagement; 
but was content to let his enemies waste their strength 
in attempts to plunder a fortified country. When they 
were tired, he then was sure to sally forth, and possess 
himself of sucli places os they were not strong enough to 
defend. 14. lie first fell upon Ponthieu ; the citizens of 
Abbeville opened their gates to him ; those of St. Valois, 
llue, nml Crotoy, imitated the example ; and the whole 
country was, in a little time, reduced to total submission. 
The southern provinces were, in the same manner, in- 
vaded by his generals, with equal suecess ; while the Black 
Prince, destitute of supplies from England, and wasted by 
a cruel and consumptive disorder, was obliged to return 
to his native country, leaving the affairs of the south of 
France in a most desperate condition. 15. But what of 
all other things served to cast 9 gloom over the latter port 
of tliis splendid reign, was the approaching death of the 
Black Prince, whose constitution showed but too manifestly 
the symptoms of a speedy dissolution This valiant and 
accomplished prince died in the forty-sixth year of his age, 
leaving behind him a character without a single blemish ; 
and a degree of sorrow among the people that time could 
scarcely alleviafc. 

16'. The king was most sensibly affected by the loss 
of his son, and tried every art to allay his uneasiness. He 
removed himself entirely from the duties and burdens of 
the state, and left his kingdom to be plundered by a set of 
rapacious ministers. He did not survive the consequences 
of his bad conduct, but died about a year after the prince, 
at Sliene, in Surrey, deserted by all his courtiers, even by 
those who had grown rich by his bounty. He expired in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, and fifty-first of his reign, 
A.D. 1377 ; d prince more admired than beloved by his 
subjects, and mere an object of their applause than their 
sorrow. 

17. It was in tliis reign that the order of the Garter was 
instituted ; the number was to consist of twenty-four per- 
sons besides the "king. A story prevails, but unsup- 
ported by any Qncicnt authority, that the 
Salisbury, at a ball, happening to drop her tip 
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king 1 took it up, and presented 
it to her with these words, 
11 Honi soit qui mal y pense ” — 
" Evil be to him that evil 
thinks." This accident, it is 
said, gave rise to the order and 
the motto *, A. D. 1 349. 

Edward left many children 
by his queen Philippa of Haiti - 
ault. His eldest Bon, the Black 
Prince, died before him ; but he 
left a son named Richard, who 
succeeded to the throne 2 . 1 

Questions for Examination. 

1. Describe the situation anil conduct of the Genoese archers. 

2. What circumstances operated in favour of the English archers ? 
What advantage did the prince of Wales take of it ? 

3. What astonishing bravery di#the prince display ? 

4. What answer did the king make, when ho was requested to senile 

relief to the prince ? 

0. How many did the English lose in the battle ? 

B. How long did Edward besiege Calais ? 

0. What did the Scots in the mean time ? 

10. What female prepared to repulse the enemy ? 

1 1. What was the fate of thu Scotch ? 

12. What did England gain by its royal prisoners ? . 

14. What obliged the Black Prince to return to England? 

IK. What character is given of the prince ? 

*17- When was the order of the Garter instituted ? 

What accident is said to havB given rise to the institution of this order? 
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Clement VI. . . . 

1342 
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1352 

Urban V 
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Emperors 
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Anilronicus III. . 1320 Kings of France. 

John V. . 

1341 Charles IV. .. 

.. 1322 

John VI. 

1355 Philip VI. ... 

.. 1320 

Emperor 8 

of the West. John I 

.. 1350 

Louis IV. , 


. . 13G4 


1 11 Some do offirmc, that this order beganne fyrst by king Richard 
Csur de Lion, at the siege of the citde of Acres, where iirfhid greate 
necessytie there was but twenty-five knights that firmlye and aurelye 
abode by him, where he caused all of them to wear thonges of blue 
1 By there aboute their leggos, and afterwards they were called kpights." 
— Railell’t C^onicl*. V ^ 

* lathis reign the statute of high treason was first enacted, ot. Sfce- 
phen'r Chapel flate the House of Commons) was built, tudWIndjor 
Castle changed from a fortress to a palace. 
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Kings of Portugal. a. d. Kings qf Scotland. 

a.i Waldemar III. 1340 a.d. 

E Alphonsua IV.. . 1326 Olaus III 1376 Robert Bruco 1306 

Pedro 1 1357 David II 1330 

Ferdinand 1 1307 Kings of Sweden. Edward Baliol . . 1332 

Kings of Denmark . Magnus III. . . . 1320 DavidlL (restor.) 1342 
| Christopher II. . 1319 Albert 1363 Robert(Stuart)II. 1379 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Thomas Bradwardin, Simon Islip, Simon Langhnm, William Whittle- 

I sey, and Simon Sudbury, archbishops of Canterbury. Edward the Black 
Prince. John, lord Chandos. Latimer, the lord chamberlain, Sec. 


CHAPTER XV. 

RICHARD II. 


Bom 
1 367. 


Deposed 
Sept. JO, 
1390. 
Died 
Jan. 10, 
MOO. 



Began Id 
Reljrn 
June 21, 
1377. 


Reigned 
22* years. 


SECTION I. 

11 Sprung from a sire and grandsire of renown, 

Yet he was scarce deserving of a crown." — E gehton. 

*- Econ omy, i. cartful management. 7. Dem'agngur, *. a ringleader ol tha 
4 . Spokesman, ». a person selected on rabble 

any public occasion to deliver the Com'monages, t. the right of feeding 
lentimenli of the^nsmbly ; on upon a common, 

ontor. 13. Scdi'Hous, a. faclloua, tumultuous, 

I. Impu'nlty.i. exemption from punish- turbulent. 

menu 


1. (A.D. 1377.) Richard the Second was but eleven 
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years old when he came to the throne of his grandfather, 
and found the people discontented and poor, the nobles 
proud and rebellious. As he was a minor, the government 
was vested in the hands of his three uncles, the dukes 
of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester; and as the late king 
had left the kingdom involved in many dangerous and ex- 
pensive wars, which demanded large and constant supplies, 
the murmurs of the people increased in proportion. 2. 
The expenses of annament3 to face the enemy on every 
side, and a want of economy in the administration, entirely 
exhausted the treasury ; and a new tax of three groats on 
every person above fifteen was granted by parliament as a 
supply. The indignation of the people had been for sortie 
time increasing ; but a tax so unequitable, in which the 
rich paid no more than the poor, kindled the resentment 
of the latter into a flume. 3. It began in Essex, where a 
report was industriously spread that the peasants were to 
be destroyed, their houses' burned, and their farms plun- 
dered. A blacksmith, well known by the name of Wat 
Tyier. was the first that incited them to arms. The tax- 
gatherers, coming to this man’s house while he was at 
work, demanded payment for his daughter, which he re- 
fused, alleging she was under the age mentioned in the act. 
4. One of the brutal collectors insisted on her bein£ a full- 
grown woman, and behaved in the most indecent mpnncr. 
This provoked the father to such a degree, that he in- 
stantly struck him dead with a blow of his hammer. The 
standers-by applauded his spirit, and one and all resolved 
to defend his conduct, lie was considered as a champion 
in the cause, and appointed the leader and spokesman of 
the people. 5. It is easy to imagine the disorders com- 
mitted by this tumultuous rabble; the ' whole .neighbour- 
hood rose in arms : they burned and plundered wherever 
they came, and revenged upon their former masters all 
those insults which they had long sustained with impunity. 
As the discontent was general, the insurgents increased in 
proportion els they approached the capital. The flame 
soon propagated itself into Kent, Hertfordshire, Surrey, 
Suflfblk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. . 6. They were 
found to amount to above a hundred thousand men by the 
time they were arrived at Blackheath, At the head of 
one party of these was Wat Tyler, who led his men into 
Smithfield, where he was met by the king, who invited 
him to a conference, under a pretence of hearing and re- 
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reusing his grievances, Tyler, ordering his companions 
> retire till he should give them a signal, boldly ventured 
d meet the king in the midst of his retinue, and accord- 
igly began the conference. 7. The demands of this 
emagogue are censured by all the historians of the time, 
s insolent and extravagant ; and yet nothing can be more 
ist than those they have delivered for him. He required 
liat oil slaves should be set free, and all commonages 

hould be open to the poor as well os the rich ; and that a 
eneral pardon should be passed for the late outrages. 8. 
Whilst he made these demands, he now and then lifted 
Bp his sword in a menacing manner ; which insolence so 
raised the indignation of William Walworth, then mayor 
pf London, attending on the king, that, without considering 
the danger to which he exposed his majesty, he Btunned 
Tyler with a blow of his mace, while one of the king's 
knights riding up, dispatched him with his sword. 9. 
The mutineers, seeing their leader fall, prepared them- 

selves to take revenge ; and their bows were now bent for 
execution, when llicliard, though not yet quite sixteen 
years of age, rode up to the rebels, and with admirable 
presence of mind, cried out, "What, my people, will you 
then kill your king ? Be not concerned for the loss of 

your leader ; I myself will now be your general ; follow 

me now into the field, and you shall have whatever you 
desire." The awed multitude immediately desisted : they 
followed the king, as if mechanically, into the field, and 
there he granted them the same charter that he had before 
given to their companions, but which he soon afterwards 
revoke<kin parliament l 11 . 

10. Hitherto the king had acted under the control of 
the regency^ who did all they could devise to abridge his 

1 Gower, the poof, wrote sonic Latin versos on this rebellion, part of 
which are here inserted, os a specimen of the literature of this reign ; 
nor will they bo less acceptable, wc trust, from the ludicrous effect pro- 
duced by putting English nick-nomc3 into a Latin dross: 

11 Watte voost, cul Thoma venit, neque Symmk retnrdut, 
Batuue, Gibbe simul, Hykke venire subent. 

Colle furit, quem Bddbe juvat, nocumenta parantes, 

Cum quibus ad damnum Wiv.i.e coins volat. 

Geioge rapit, dum Davie strep it, comes cat quibus Hubbk, 
Larkin et in Tnedio non minor esse putaL 
Huddb ferit, quern Juddb terit, dum Tibde juvatur, 

Jacks dmmosque Tiros vellit ct ense necat," fcc. 


[Which 
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dethroning a person who had shown himself bo unworthy 
of power. Indeed, no man could be better qualified for an* 
enterprise of this nature than the earl of Hereford ; he was 
cool, cautious, discerning, and resolute. 2. He had served 
with distinction against the infidels of Lithuania; and he 
had thus joined to his other merits those of piety and valour. 
He was stimulated by private iryuries, and had alliance and 
fortune sufficient to give weight to his measures. He only 
waited the absence of the king from England to put his 
schemes into execution ; and Richard’s going over into 
Ireland, to quell an insurrection there, was the opportunity 
he had long looked for. 

3. Accordingly he instantly embarked at Nantes, with a 
retinue of Bixty persons, in three small vessels, and landed 
at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire. The earl of Northumberland, 
who had long been a malcontent, together with Henry Percy, 
his son, who, from his ardent valour, was sumamed Hot- 
spur, immediately joined Hereford with their forces. After 
this junction the concourse of people coining to enlist under 
his banner was so great, that in a few days his nmij r 
amounted to sixty thousand men. 

4. While these things were transacting in England, 
Richard continued in Ireland in perfect security. Con- 
trary wjjids, for three weeks together, prevented his receiv- 
ing any news of the rebellion which had begun in his 
native dominions; wherefore, upon landing at Milford 
Haven with a body of twenty thousand men, he saw him- 
self in a dreadful situation, in the midst of an enraged 
people, without any friend on whom to rely; and forsaken 
by those who, in the sunshine of his power, had only con- 
tributed to fan his follies. 5. His little army gradually 
began to desert him, till at last he found that he had not 
above six thousand men who followed his standard. Thus 
not knowing whom to trust, or whither to turn, he saw no 
other hopes of safety but to throw himself upon the gene- 
rosity of the enemy, and to gain from pity what he could 
not obtain by arms. He therefore sent Hereford word, 
that he was ready to submit to whatever terms he thought 
proper to prescribe, nnd that he earnestly desired a con- 
ference. 6. For this purpose the envl appointed Kim to 
meet at a cosllc within about ten miles of Chester, nnd came 
thither next day with his army. Richard, who had been 
brought to the same place the day before by the duke of 
Northumberland, descrying his rival’s approach from the 
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walls, went down to receive him ; while Hereford, after 
pome ceremony, entered the castle in complete armour ; 
only his head was bare, in compliment to the fallen king. 
7. Richard received him with that open air for which he 
had been remarkable, and kindly bade him welcome. M My 
lord king,” returned the earl, with a cool respectful bow, 
“ I am come sooner than yoa appointed, because your 
people say, that for one- and- twenty years you have go- 
verned with rigour and indiscretion. They ore very ill 
satisfied with your conduct ; but if it please God, I will 
help you to govern them better for the time to come.” — 
To this declaration the king made no other answer but, 
"Fair cousin, since it pleases you, it pleases us likewise. " 

8. But Hereford’s haughty answer was not the only 
mortification the unfortunate Richard was to endure. After 
a short conversation with some of the king's attendants, 
Hereford ordered the king's horses to be brought out of 
the stable; and two wretched animals being produced, 
Richard was placed upon one, and his favourite, the earl 
of Salisbury, on the other. 9. In this mean equipage they 
rode to Chester ; and were conveyed to the castle with 
a great noise of trumpets, and through a vast concourse 
of people, who were no way moved fit the sight. In 
this manner lie was led triumphantly along Iron* town 
to town, amidst multitudes, who scoffed at him, and ex- 
tolled his rival. "Long live the good duke of Lancaster, 
our deliverer ! ” was the general cry ; but ns fur the king, 
to use the pathetic words of the poet, "None cried, God 
bless him!" 10. Thus, after repeated indignities, he was 
confined a close prisoner in the Tower, there, if possible, 
to undergo n still greater variety oF studied insolence and 
flagrant contempt. The WTctched monarch, humbled in 
this manner,* began to lose the pride of a king with the 
splendours of royalty, and his spirit sank to his circum- 
stances. There was no great difficulty, therefore, in in- 
ducing him to sign a deed, by which he renounced his 
crown, as being unqualified for governing the kingdom. 
11. Upon this resignation Hereford founded his principal 
claim : but, willing to fortify his pretensions with every 
appearance of justice, he called a parliament, which was 
readily brought to approve and confirm his claim. A 
frivolous charge, of Ihirty-thrce articles, was drawn up, 
and found valid against the king ; upon which he was 
solemnly deposed, and the earl of Hereford elected in his 
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stead by the title of Henry the Fourth. 12. Thus began 
the contest between the houses of York and Lancaster ■, 
which, for several years after, deluged the kingdom with 
blood ; and yet, in the end, contributed to settle and con- 
firm the constitution. 

13. When Richard was deposed, the earl of Northum- 
berland made a motion in the house of peers, demanding 
the advice of parliament with regard to the future treat- 
ment of the deposed king. To this they replied, that he 
should be imprisoned in some secure place, where his 
friends and partisans should not be able to find him. This 
was accordingly put in practice ; but while he still con- 
tinued olive, the usurper could not remain in ■ safety. — 
Indeed, some conspiracies and commotions which followed 
soon after, induced Henry to wish for Richard’s death; 
in consequence of which, one of those assassins that are 
found in every court, ready to commit the most hontftt 
crimes for reward, went down to the place of this unibfr- 
tunate monarch's confinement, in the castle of Pomfret, 
and, with eight of his followers, rushed into his apartments. 
14. The king, concluding their design was to take away 
his life, resolved not to fall unrevenged, but to sell it as 
dearly os he coulti ; wherefore, wresting a pole-axe from 
one rf the murderers, lie soon laid fuur of their number 
dead at his feet. But he was at length overpowered, and 
struck dead by the blow of a pole-axe -, although some 
assert that he was starved in prison. 15. Thus died the 
unfortunate Richard, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
and the twenty-third of his reign. Though his conduct 
was blameable, yet the punishment he suffered was greater 
than his offences ; and in the end his sufferings made more 
converts to his family and cause than ever his mpst merito- 
rious actions could have procured them. HS left no pos- 
terity, either legitimate or otherwise. 


Qucjfions for Examination. 

1. By whom was the king 1 oppuseif ? 

B. By whom was Hereford joined on his arrival in England ? 

4 . In what manner did the king conduct himself? 

6. Can you mention the indignities the king afterwards suffered ? 

7> How did Richard receive the earl of Hereford ? and what passed at 
the interview between them ? 

0, !). To what other mortifications was the king obliged to submit? 
10. What rirrumstanccs preceded his resignation of the crown ? 
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11. By whom was he succeeded ? 

1 2. What dreadful contest now commenced ? 

13. After Richard was deposed, in what manner was he treated? 

14. Relate the circumstances which attended the murder of Richard. 

1 5. Describe his character. 
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William Courtney, Thomas Arundel, archbishops of Canterbury. 
William Walworth, lord mayor of London. Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, grandson to Clai^nce, heir apparent. Henry of Bolingbroke. 
Vere, duke of Ireland. William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, 
founder of Winchester College, and of Merton College, Oxford. 


; jxxngs oj trance. 

A.D. 

Charles V 1364 

Charles VI 1300 

Kings of Portugal, 

Ferdinand 1367 

John 1 1303 

and Queen of 
Denmark. 

Olaus III 1375 


Margaret 1307 

• 

Queen of Sweden, 
Margaret held 
Sweden with 
Denmark ... . 1380 

Kings of Scotland. 

Robert II 1370 

Robert III 1390 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HENRY IV. 


Bpg&n to 
Reign* 

Oct. f, 
1399. 


Reigned 
13 yeara, 


11 Heaven knows by what bye-paths and crooked ways 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon n\y head.” — 9 [iak3PRAOB. 

I. Gaunt'lct, «. an iron glove, useil for 3. Jrk'fiDine, a. unpleasant, s»t. 

defence, and thrown down to one’s Inclination, 

challenge. G. Ilecrimlna'Llon, t. the acLor return- 

ing an accusation un another. 

1. (A.D. 1399.) Hknry soon found that the throne of an 
usurper is but a bed of thorns. Such violent animosities 
broke out among 1 2 the harons in the first Besson of this 
parliament, that forty challenges were given and received, 
and forty gauntlets were thrown down as pledges of the 
sincerity of their resentment. But though these commo- 
tions were seemingly suppressed by his moderation for 
that time, yet one conspiracy broke out after another, and 
were detected in the formation, or actually punished in the 
field. 

2. That formed against him by the earl of Northum- 
berland was the moBt formidable. It was in a skirmish 
between the Scots and English that Archibald, earl of 
Douglas, with many of the Scots nobility, were taken pri- 
soners by the earl of Northumberland, and carried to 
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Alnwick castle. Wlien Henry received intelligence of this 
victory, he sent the earl orders not to ransom his prisoners, 
ns he intended to detain them, in order to increase his de- 
mands in making peace with Scotland. 3. This message 
was highly resented by the earl of Northumberland, who, 
by the laws of war that prevailed in that age, had a right 
to the ransom of all such as he had taken in battle. The 
command was still more irksome, as he considered the 
king his debtor, both for his security and his crown. — 
Accordingly, stung with this supposed injury, he resolved 
to overturn a throne which he had the chief hand in esta- 
blishing 

4. A scheme was laid, in which the Scots and Welsh 
were to unite their forces, and to assist North umberland 
in elevating Mortimer, as the true heir to the crown of 
England. When all things were prepared for the intended 
insurrection, the earl had the mortification to find himself 
unable to lead on the troops, being seized with a sudden 
dlncss at Berwick. But the want of his presence wa3 
well supplied by his son, Henry Percy, surnained Hotspur, 
who took the command of the troops, and marched them # 
towards Shrewsbury, in order to join •his forces with those 
of Glendower, a Welsh chieftain, who sonic time before 
had been exchanged from prison, and had now advanced 
with his forces as far as Shropshire. 5. Upon the junction 
Hif these two armies, they published a manifesto, which 
Aggravated their real grievances, and invented more. In 
mean time, Henry, who had received no intelligence of 
their designs, was at first greatly surprised at the news 
of this rebellion. But fortune seemed to befriend him on 
this occasion : he had a small army in readiness, which 
lie had levied for an intended war against the Scots, and 
knowing the importance of despatch against such active 
enemies, he instantly hurried down to Shrewsbury, that he 
might give the rebels battle. 

C. Upon the approach of the two armies, both sides 
seemed willing to give a colour to their cause, feyahtifcing 
n desire of reconciliation : but, when they come to dpeh 
their mutual demands, the treaty was turned into abuse 
and recrimination. On one side was objected . rebellion 
and ingratitude ; fln the other, tyranny and usurpation 
7. Tlie two armies were pretty nearly equal, each consisting , 
of about twelve thousand men : the animosity on both sides 
was inflamed to the highest nitch ; and no prudence nor 
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military skill could determine on which side the victory 
might incline; accordingly a very bloody engagement 
ensued, in which the generals on both sides *exerted them- 
selves with great bravery. Henry was seen every where 
in the thickest of the fight ; while his valiant son, who was 
afterwords the renowned conqueror of France, fought by 
his side ; and, though wounded in the face by an arrow, 
Btill kept the field, and performed astonishing acts of valour. 
8. On the other side, the daring Hotspur supported that 
renown which he had acquired in so many bloody engage- 
ments, and every where sought out the king as a noble 
object of indignation. At last, however, his death, from 
an unknown hand, decided the victory ; and the fortune of 
Henry once more prevailed. On that bloody day, it is 
said, that no less than two thousand three hundred gentle- 
men were slain, and about six thousand private men, of 
whom two-thirds were of Hotspur's army. 

9. While this furious transaction was going forward, 
Northumberland, who was lately recovered from his indis- 
position, was advancing with a body of troops to reinforce 
the army of malcontents, and take upon him the command j 
but hearing by the way of his son’s and brother’s misfor- 
tune, lie dismissed his troops, not daring to keep the field 
with so small a force, before an army superior in number, 
and flushed with recent victory. 10. The earl, therefore, 
for a while, attempted to find safety by flight; but at .lost* 
being pressed by his pursuers, and finding himself totj^ly 
without resource, he chose rather to throw himself upon 
the king’s mercy than lead a precarious and indigent life in 
exile. Upon his appearing before Henry at York, h& pre- 
tended that his sole intention in arming was to mediate 
between the two parties ; and this, though but a- very 'weak 
apology^ seemed to satisfy the king. Northumberland, there- 
fore, received a pardon ; Henry probably thinking that he 
was sufficiently punished by the loss of his army, and the 
death of his favourite son. 

k'l . By these means Henry seemed to Burmount all his 
‘ troubles ; and the calm which was thus produced was em- 
ployed by him in endeavours to acquire popularity, which 
he hod lost by the severities exercised during the preced- 
ing part of his reign. For that reason, he often permitted 
the house of commons to assume powers which had not 
beqn usually exercised by their predecessors. A. D. *1407. 
12*. In the sixth year of his reign, when they voted him the 
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supplies, they appointed treasurers of their own, to Bee the 
money disbursed for the purpose^ intended ; and required 
them to deliver in their accounts to the house. They pro- 
posed thirty very important articles for the government of 
the king's household ; and, on the whole, preserved their 
privileges and freedom more jsntire during his reign than 
in that of any of his predecessors. 13. But while the king 
thus laboured, not without success, to retrieve the reputa- 
tion he had lost, his son Henry, the prince of Wales, seemed 
equally bent on incurring the public aversion. He became 
notorious for all kinds of debauchery, and ever chose to be 
surrounded by a set of wretches, who took pride in com- 
initting"the most illegal acts, with the prince at their head. 
14. The king was not a little mortified at this degeneracy 
in his eldest son, who seemed entirely forgetful of his 
station, although he had already exhibited repeated proofs 
of his valorous conduct and generosity. Such were the 
excesses into which he ran, that one of his dissolute com- 
panions having been brought to trial before Sir William 
Gascoigne, chief justice of the king’s bench, for some mis- 
demeanour, the prince was so exasperated at the issue of 
the trial, that he struck the judge in open court. 15. The 
venerable magistrate, who knew the reverence that was due 
to his station, behaved with a dignity that became his office, 
and immediately ordered the prince to be committed to 
prison. When this transaction was reported to the king, 
who was an excellent judge of mankind, he could not help 
exclaiming in a transport, "Happy is the king that has a 
magistrate endowed with courage to execute the laws upon 
such an offender : still more happy in having a son willing 
to submit to such a chastisement !” This, in fact, is one of 
the first>gjeat instances wc read in the English history ofa 
magistrate doing justice in opposition to power ; since, 
upon many former occasions, we find the judges only 
ministers of royal caprice.. 

16. Henry, whose health lmd for some time been de- 
clining, did not long outlive this transaction. He was 
subject to fits, which bereaved him for flic time of his 
senses ; and which at last brought on his death at West- 
minster, in the forty- sixth year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his reign • 


Bl 
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' Question s for Examination. 

]. In what situation did Henry find himself on ascending the throne? 
2. Who was the most formidable opponent of Henry ? 

4. For what purpose were the Scots and Welsh to unite their forces ? 

7. Relate the valorous conduct o£ the king and prince. 

8. What was the fate of Hotspur ? 

10 . What became of the earl of Northumberland ? 

)2. What at this time were the powers assumed by the house of com- 
mons ? 

13. What was the conduct of the prince of Wales ? 

ID. For what offence did thB chief justice imprison him ? 

What did the king exclaim when he heard of the prince's com- 
mittal ? 

16. What caused the death of the king ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A. D. 

Boniface IX. ... 1311!) 
Innocent VII. . . 1404 
Gregory XII. . . . 140G 
Alexander V. .. . 1403 
John XXIII. .. . 1410 

Emperor the East. 
Emanuel II 1331 


Emperors of the West. 

AD. 

Winceslaus 13711 

Robert le Pet . . 1400 
Sigismund 1410 


King and Queen of 
Denmark and Sweden. 

A.D. 

Margaret 1307 

Eric XIII 1412 


King of France. 
Chnrlcs VI 13(10 

* King of Portugal. 
John 1 131)3 


King of Scotland. 
Robert III 1330 


EMINENT PERSONS. 



Geoffrey Chavftrj 


Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Edward Mortimer. Henry 
Percy, sumamed Hotspur. Chief Justice 
Gascoigne. Sir Robert Knowles. Sir 
Richard Whittington, lord mayor of 
London. John Gower, and Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Chaucer is gfyiemlly re- 

garded as the father of English Poetry. 
IIb died A.D. 1400. His works show 
him to have been a sound scholar, a 
pleasant wit, a grave philosopher, and a 
devout Christian. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
HENRY V. 


Dorn 
1 ABB. 


Died 
Auf. 31, 
1412. 



Began to 
Reign 
March 20, 
1413. 


Reigned 
0} years. 


“Now terror seem’d to make the field its own, 

The wounded horses neigh, Lho dying groan ; 

A furious noise the clashing armour yields, 

And arrows tinkle on the hollow shields; 

Death mows down Gallia's ranks ; they fight in vain ; 

And soon arc number'd with the bleeding slain." 

Egkrtun. 

8. Her'esy, a. the opinion of private 15. Dau'phln, a. a tills given to th> 
men, different frum that of the eldest son dT the king uT France, 

catholic or universal church. He la so called from llie provlncs 

Surfragans, a. bishops, considered of Dauphin6. 

as subject to the archbishops; 10. Imbecil'lty, a. weakness, feebleness 
assistant bishops. of body or mind. 


1. (A.D. 1413.) Tiik first steps taken by the young 1 king 
confirmed all those prepossessions entertained in his favour. 
He called together hi3 former abandoned companions ; ac- 
quainted them with his intended reformation ; exhorted 
them to follow his example ; and thus dismissed them from 
his presence, allowing them a competency to subsist upon 
till he saw them worthy of further promotion. 2. The 
faithful ministers of his father at first began to tremble 
for their former justice in the administration of their duty ; 
but he soon eased them of their fears, by taking them into 
his friendship and confidence. Sir William Gascoigne, 
who thought himself the most obnoxious, met with praise 
instead of reproaches, and was exhorted to persevere in the 
same rigorous and impartial execution of justice. 

3. About this time the heresy of Wickliffe *, or Lol- 


1 John Wickliffe, a celebrated English divine, was the father of the 1 
reformation of the English church from popery. He first opposed the 
authority of the pope, and, being cited to appear before the bishop of 
G 6 
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lardism, as it was called, began to spread eveiy day more 
and more ; while it received a new lustre from the protec- 
tion and preaching of Sir John Oldcastle, baron of Cobham, 
who had been one of the king’s domestics, and stood high 
in his favour. The primate, however, indicted this noble- 
man, and, with the assistance of his suffragans , condemned 
him as a heretic to be burnt alive. 4. Cobham, however, 
escaped from the Tower, in which he was confined, the 
day before that fixed for his execution ; after having been 
some time concealed in the country, he privately went up to 
London, to take a signal revenge on his enemies. But the 
king, apprised of his intentions, ordered that the city gates 
should be shut; and coming by night with his guards into 
St. Giles’s-fields, seized such of the conspirators as appeared, 
and afterwards laid hold of several parties, that were hasten- 
ing to the appointed place. 5. Some of these were exe- 
cuted, but the greater number pardoned. Cobham himseff 
found means of escaping for that time, but he was taken 
about four years after ; and never did the cruelty of man 
invent, or crimes draw down, such torment as he was made 
to endure. He was hung up with a chain by the middle, 
and thus, at a slow fjre, burned, or rather roasted, alive. 

6. Henry, to turn the minds of the people from such 
hideous scenes, resolved to take advantage of the troubles 
in which France was at that time engaged ; and assembling 
a great fleet and army at Southampton, landed at Harfleur, 
at the head of an army of six thousand men-at-arms, and 
twenty-four thousand foot, mostly archers. But although 
the enemy made but a feeble resistance, yet the climate 
Beemcd to fight against the English, a contagious dysentery 
carrying off three parts of Henry's army. 7. The English 
monarch, when it was too late, began to repent /jft his rash 
inroad into a country where disease and a powerful army 
every where threatened destruction ; he, therefore, began to 
think of retiring to Calais. The enemy, however, resolved 
to intercept his retreat ; and, after he had passed the small 
i^ver of Tertois, at Blangi, he was surprised to observe, 
from the heights, the whole French army drawn up in the 
plains of Agincourt 1 , and so posted, that it was impossible 

London, it caused great tumult. His tenets wa-e Sut&mnly condemned 
in an assembly held at Olford ; he escaped, however, the maliu of hli 
enemies, and died peaceably at Lutterworth, in 1384. 

1 Agincourt is a village in the province of Artois, fortherly jnrt of As 
French Netherlands. 
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for him to proceed on his march without coining to an 
engagement. 8. No situation could be more unfavourable 
than that in which he found himself. His army was wasted 
with disease ; the soldiers’ spirits worn down with fatigue, 
destitute of provisions, and discouraged by their retreat. 
Their whole body amounted to but nine thousand men ; 
and these were to sustain tliS shock of an enemy nearly 
ten times their number, headed by expert generals, and 
plentifully supplied with provisions. But the leaders of the 
English army shared the dauntless spirit of their monarch. 
When David Gam, a Welsh captain, was sent to discover 
the number of the French army, he reported to Henry, 
“My lioge, there are enough to be killed, enough to be 
taken prisoners, and enough to run away." 9. As the 
enemy were so much superior, he drew up his army on a 
narrow ground between two woods, which guarded each 
dank ; and he patiently expected in that position the attack 
of the enemy. The constable of France was at the head of 
one army; and Henry himself, with Edward, duke of York, 
commanded the other. 10. For a time both armies, os if 
afraid to begin, kept silently gazing at each other, neither 
willing to break their ranks by making the onset ; which 
Henry perceiving, wjth a cheerful countenance cried out, 
“ My friends, since they will not begin, it is ours to set the 
example ; come on, and the blessed Trinity be our pro- 
tection!" Upon this the whole army set forward with a 
shout, while the French still waited their approach with 
intrepidity. 11. The English archers, who had long been 
famous fur their great skill, first let fly a shower of arrows 
three feet long, which did great execution. The French 
cavalry advancing to repel these, two hundred bowmen, 
who lay tjll then concealed, rising on a sudden, let fly among 
them, and produced such a confusion, that the archers threw 
by their arrows, and, rushing in, fell upon them Bword in 
hand. The French at first repulsed the assailants, who 
were enfeebled by disease ; but they soon made up the 
defect by their valour; and resolving to conquer or die, 
burst in upon the enemy with such impetuosity, that the 
French were soon obliged to give way. 

12. They were overthrown in every part of the field; 
their numbers, bein^ crowded into a very narrow space, 
were incapable of either flying or making any resistance; 
bo that they covered the ground with heaps of slain. After 
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all appearance of opposition was over, there was heard an 
alarm from behind, which proceeded from a number of 
peasants, who had fallen on the English baggage, and were 
putting those who guarded it to the sword. 13. Henry, 
now seeing the enemy on all sides of him, began to enter- 
tain apprehensions from his t prisoners, the number of whom 
exceeded even that of his army. He thought it necessary, 
therefore, to issue general orders for putting them to death ; 
but on a discovery of the certainty of his victory, he stopped 
the slaughter, and was still able to save a great number. 

14. This severity tarnished the glory which his victory 
would otherwise have acquired ; but all the heroism of that 
age is tinctured with barbarity. In this battle the French 
lost ten thousand men, and fourteen thousand prisoners ; 
the English only forty men in eJI 1 * 3 . 

15. France was at that time (A.D. 1417) in a wretched 
situation ; the whole kingdom appeared os one vast theatre 
of crimes, murders, injustice, and devastation. The duke 
of Orleans was assassinated by the duke of Burgundy ; and 
the duke of Burgundy, in his turn, fell by the treachery of 
the dauphin . 

16. A state of imbecility , into which Charles had fallen, 
made him passive in every transaction ; and Henry, at lost, 
by conquests and negotiation, caused himself to he elected 
heir to the crown. The principal articles of this treaty 
were, that Henry should espouse the princess Catherine, 
daughter of the king of France ; that king Charles should 
enjoy the title and dignity for life, but that Henry should 
be declared heir to the crown, and should be entrusted 
with the present administration of the government ; that 
France and England should for ever be united under one 
king, but Bhould still retain their respective* laws and 
privileges. 

17. In consequence bf this, while Henry was every where 
victorious, he fixed his residence at Paris : and while 
Charles had but a small court, he was attended with a very 
magnificent one. (A.D. 1421.) On Whit-Sunday, the two 
kings and their two queens, with crowns on their heads, 

1 The duke of York and earl- of Suffolk were among; the few who fell 
In this battle on the side of the English. Also l^iree valiant Welshmen, 

named Davy Gam, Roger Vaughan, and Walker Lloyd, who had rescued 

the king, and were afterwards knighted Vy him as they lay bleeding to 
1 death, — Monitreht. * 
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dined together in public ; Charles receiving apparent ho- 
mage, but Henry commanding with absolute authority 
18. Henry, at that time, when his glory had nearly 
reached its summit, and both crowns were just devolved 
upon him, was seized with a fistula ; a disorder which, from 
the unskilfulness of the physicians of that time. Boon be- 
came mortal. He expired with the same intrepidity with 
which he hod lived, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
and the tenth of his reign. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What were the first steps taken by the young king ? 

3. What jremarkable circumstance did the heresy of WickliffB produce ? 

5. What was tho melancholy fate of Sir John OldcostlD, baron of 

Cob ham ? 

6. What caused Henry to assemble an army in France ? 

What was the amount of his army ? 

7- Where did the enemy attempt to intercept Ills retreat : 

8. In what condition was the English army ? 

9. Who commanded the respective armies ? A 

10. Reliitaijth e particulars of thB battle of Agincourt? 

14. What tarnished the glory of this victory ? 

15. What was tho situation Df France ? 

l(i. What were the principal articles of treaty between England and 
France ? . 

1 B. What was the agB of Henry at his death ? and how long did lie reign ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Popes. I Emperor of the West. King of Denmark and 

a.d. A.D.j Sweden. 

John XXIII. .. . 1410 Sigismund 1410 a.d. 

Martin V 1417 King of France. Eric XIII 1412 

Charles VI 1300 

Emperor of the East. King ^ p Qrtugal King of Scotland. 

Emanuel II 1391 John 1 1303 Robert III 1390 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Henry chiflieley, archbishop of Canterbury. Cardinal Beaufort, 
bisbop of Winchester, younger son of John of Gaunt, and preceptor to 
Henry the Fifth and Sixth. Talbot, carl of Shrewsbury. 

4 The revenues of the government and the jpants of parliament were 
bo inadequate to Henry’s expensive armies add expeditions, that he was 
forced to pawn his crown to his uncle, cardinal Beaufort, for a large 
sum ; and certain jewels to the lord mayor of London, for ten thousand 
marks : he was also obliged to pledge two gold chased basons, weighing 
together 2Blb. Boz., to two canons of St. Paul’s, for six hundred marlu ; 
and two golden shells to the dean of Lincoln, for one hundred more. 
The cost of his army wal great ; each knight received 20*. prr diem : 
a squire 10*., and each archer bs. Besides which hB had a costly band 
of music, among which were ten clarions, which played an hour, night 
^and morning, before his tent. — Bertrand de Moleville, Sfc. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
HENRY VI. 


Born 

1421. 


Deposed 
March 5, HOI. 
Died 
April 21, 
1471. 



Be^sn to 

reign 

August 

1422. 


Reigned 
3Bj years. 


SECTION I. 


1 From fields ubscuro darts forth a village maid.” — Djbdin. 


I. Cabinet, i. a room In which consul- D. Sur'ceress, ». a remale magician, an 
tatlons are held by statesmen. A enchantress, 

neat set of drawers. De'mon, i. Bn evil spirit. . 

S. Cap &-pi&, a. from head Id font. 11. Dor'mant, a. (n a Blata of rest. 

1. (A.D. 1422.) The duke of Bedford, one of the most 
accomplished princep of the age, and equally experienced 
"both in the cabinet and the field, was appointed by parlia- 
ment protector of England, defender of the church, and 
first counsellor to the king during his minority,' as he was 
not yet a year old ; and, as France was the great object 
^that engrossed all consideration, he ^attempted to exert 
the efforts of the nation upon the continent with all his 
vigour. 

2. A new revolution was produced in that kingdom, by ^ 
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means apparently the most unlikely to be attended with 
buccess. In the village of Domreni, near Vaucoleurs, ou 
the borders of Lorrain, there lived a country girl, about 
twenty-seven years of age, called Joan of Arc. This girl 
had been a servant at a small inn# and in that humble 
etation had submitted to thos% hardy employments which 
fit the body for the fatigues of war. She wa3 of an irre- 
proachable life, and lmd hitherto testified none of those 
enterprising qualities which displayed themselves soon 
after. 3. Her mind, however, brooding with melancholy 
stedfastness upon the miserable situation of her country, 
began to feel several impulses, which she was willing to 
mistake for the inspirations of Heaven. Convinced of the 
reality of her own admonitions, she had recourse to one 
Baud^court, governor of Vaucoleurs, and informed him of 
her destination by Heaven to free her native country from 
its fierce invaders. Baudricourt treated her at first with 
gome neglect ; but her importunities at length prevailed : 
and, ^willing to make a trial of her pretensions, he gave her 
some attendants, who conducted het to the French court, 
which at that time resided at Chinon. 

4. The French court were probably sensible of the weak- 
ness of her pretensions : but they were willing to make use 
of every artifice to support their declining fortunes. It 
was, therefore, given out that Joan was actually inspired ; 
that she was able to discover the king among the number 
of his courtiers, although he had laid aside all the dis- 
tinctions of his authority : that she had told him some 
secrets which were only known to himself; and that she 
had demanded and minutely described a sword in the 
church of St. Catherine de Firebois, which she had never 
Been. 5.' In this manner the minds of the vulgar being 
prepared for her appearance, she was armed cap- a -pie, and 
shown in that martial dress to the people. She was then 
brought before the doctors of the university; and they, 
tinctured with the credulity of the times, or willing to 
second the imposture, declared that she had actually 
received her commission from above. 

6. When the preparations for her mission were com- 
pletely blazoned, their next aim was td send her against the 
enemy. The English were at that time besieging the city* 
of Orleans, the last resource of Charles, and every thing 
promised them a Epeedy surrender. Joan undertook to 
raise the siege ; and, to render herself still more remarkable. 
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girded herself with the miraculous sword, of which she had 
before such extraordinary notices. Thus equipped, she or- 
dered all the soldiers to confess themselves before they set 
out : she displayed in her hand a consecrated banner, and 
assured the troops Bf certain success. 7. Such confi- 
dence on her side soon raised the spirits of the French 
army ; and even the English, who pretended to despise 
her efforts, felt themselves secretly influenced with the ter- 
rors of her mission ; and, relaxing in their endeavours, the 
siege was raised with great precipitation. From being 
attacked, the French now in turn became the aggressors. 
One victory followed another, and at length the French 
king was solemnly crowned at Klieims, which Joan had 
promised should come to pass. 

S. A tide of success followed the performance tff this 
solemnity; but Joan, having thrown herself, with a body 
of troops, into the city of Comp eigne, which was then be- 
sieged by the duke of Burgundy, she was taken prisoner 
in a sally which she headed against the enemy, the go- 
vernor shutting the gates behind. The duke of Bedford 
was no sooner informed of her being taken, than he pur- 
chased her of the r count Vendome, who had made her 
prisoner, and ordered her to be committed to close confine- 
ment. 9. The credulity of both nations was at that time 
so great, that nothing was too absurd to gain belief that 
coincided with their passions. As Joan but a little be- 
fore, from her successes, was regarded as a saint, she was 
now, upon her captivity, considered as a sorceress, forsaken 
by the demon who had granted her a fallacious and tempo- 
rary assistance ; and accordingly, being tried at Kouen, she 
was found guilty of heresy and witchcraft, and sentenced to 
be burnt olive, which was executed with the most ignorant 
malignity. 

10. From this period the English affairs became totally 
irretrievable. The city of Paris returned once more to a 
sense of its duty. Thus ground was continually, though 
Blowly, gained by the French; and in. the lapse of a few 
years, Calais alone remained of all the conquests that had 
been made in France ; and this was but a small compensa- 
tion for the blood and treasure wliich | had been lavished in 
that country, and which only served to gratify ambition with 
transient applause l . A. D. 1443, 

1 The duke of Bedford died about this time ; aud when the dauphin 
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11. But the incapacity of Henry began to appear in a 
fuller light, mid a foreign war being now extinguished, 
the people began to prepare for the' horrors of intestine 
strife. In this period of calamity a new interest was re- 
vived, which had lain dormant in the times of prosperity 
and triumph. Richard, duke ®f York, was descended, by 
the mother’s side, from Lionel, one of the sons of Edward 
the Third ; whereas the reigning king was descended from 
John of Gaunt, a younger son of the same monarch : 
Richard, therefore, stood plainly in succession before 
Henry ; and he began to think the weakness and unpopu- 
larity of the present reign a favourable moment for am- 
bition. Yhe ensign of Richard was a white rose, that of 
Henry a red : and this gave name to the two factions, 
whose animosity was now about to drench the kingdom 
with slaughter. 

12. Among the number of complaints which the un- 
popularity of the government gave rise to, there were 
some which even excited insurrection ; particularly that 
headed by John Cade, which was of the must dangerous 
nature. This mini was a native of Ireland, who had been 
obliged to fly over to France for his. crimes; but seeing 
the people, upon his return, prepared for violent measures, 
lie assumed the name of Mortimer ; and at the head of 
twenty thousand Kentish men, advanced towards the capi- 
tal, and encamped at lllackhcatli. The king, being in- 
formed of this commotion, sent a message to demand the 
cause of their assembling in arms ; and Cade, in the name 
of the community, answered that their only aim was to 
punish evil ministers, and to procure a redress of griev- 
ances for the people. 13. But committing some abuses, 
and engaging with the citizens, he was abandoned by most 
of his followers ; and retreating to Rochester, was obliged 
to fly alone into the woods of Kent, where, a price being 
set upon his head by proclamation, he was discovered and 
■lain '. 

of France was advised to demolish the monument of block marble 
which had been erected to his memory, he generously replied, 11 Let 
him repose in peace ; and be thankful that he does repose ; were he to 
awake, he would make the stoutest of us tremble." 

3 The inscription on Cade's standard consisted of the following dog* 
grd, sufficiently indicative of the levelling doctrines of himself and bui 
rebel companions : 

11 When Adam delv'd and Eve epan, 

Who was then a gcntl&nan? " 
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14. In the mean time the duke of York secretly 
fomented these disturbances, and pretending to espouse the 
cause of the people, still secretly aspired to the crown; 
and though he wished nothing so ardently, yet he was for 
some time prevented by his own scruples from seizing it. 
What his intrigues faded Jo bring about, accident pro- 
duced according to his desires. 15. The king falling into 
a distemper, which so far increased his natural imbecility, 
that it even rendered him incapable of maintaining the 
appearance of royalty, York was appointed lieutenant and 
protector of the kingdom, with powers to hold and open 
parliaments at pleasure. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Wliat happened on the death of the king? 

2, 3. Relate the history uf Joan of Arc ? 

4. By wliat artifices did the French court support their declining for- 
tunes ? 

G. What enterprise did Joan undertake? 

7- Were the French successful ? 

B. In what manner was Joan of Arc made prisoner ? 

0. What was the fate cf this extraordinary woman ? 

10. In what state were the English affairs at this timo ? 

.11. What new interest was now revived against Henry? and to what 
consequences did it lead ? 

12. Mention the particulars of an insurrection which took place, and 

the cause which occasioned it. 

13. What was thB fate dF the principal conspirators ? 

14. Who secretly fomented thesB disturbances ? 

15. Who was appointed protector of the kingdom? and on what 

occasion ? 


SECTION II. 

11 While second Richard’s blood for vengeance rails, 

Doom'd for his grandsirc’s guilt, poor Henry falls ; 

Id civil jars, avenging judgment’s blows, 

And royal wrongs, entail a people’s woes ; 

Henry, unversed in wiles, more good than great, 

Drew on by meekness his disastrous fate.” — S avage. 

I Plcn’itude, i. fulness. 4. Incontestably, a dv. lnillipuL&lly, 

Lethargic, a. drowsy, sleepy. without doubt. 

IB. Intrepidity, i. courage. 

1. (A.D. 1454.) Being thus invested with a plenitude of 
power, he continued in the enjoyment of it for some time; 
but at length the unhappy king recovered from his lethar- 
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gic complaint ; and, as if waking 1 from a dream, perceived 
with surprise that he was stripped of all his authority. 
Henry w T as married to Margaret of Anjou 1 , a woman of 
a masculine understanding, who obliged him to take the 
field, and in a manner dragged him to it, where both sides 
came to an engagement, in which the Yorkists gained a 
complete victory 2 . 2. The lflng himself being wounded, 
and taking shelter in a cottage near the field of battle, was 
taken prisoner, and treated by the victor with great respect 
and tenderness. 

Henry was now merely a prisoner, treated with the 
splendid forms of royalty; yet, indolent and sickly, he 
seemed "pleased with hi3 situation, and did not regret that 
power which was not to be exercised without fatigue. But 
Margaret once more induced him to assert his prerogative. 
3. The contending parties met at Blorehcath, on the bor- 
ders of Staffordshire, Sept. 23, 1459, and the Yorkists 
gained some advantages; but Sir Andrew Trollop deserted 
with all his men to the king ; and this so intimidated the 
whole army of the Yorkists, that they separated the next 
day, without striking a single blow. Several other engage- 
ments followed, with various success ; Margaret being at 
one time victorious, at another in exile ; the victory upon 
Wakefield-green 3 , in which the duke of York was slain, 
seemed to fix her good fortune. 

4. But the carl of Warwick, who now put himself at the 
head of the Yorkists, w f as one of the most celebrated gene- 
rals of the age, formed for times of trouble, extremely art- 
ful, and incontestably brave, equally skilful in council and 
the field ; and inspired with a dpgree of hatred against the 
queen that nothing could suppress. He commanded an 
army, ii^ which he led about the captive king, to give a 
sanction to his attempts. 5. Upon the approach of the 
Lancastrians, he conducted his forces, strengthened by a 
body of Londoners, who were very affectionate to his cause, 
and gave battle to the queen at St. Alban's. In this, how- 
ever, he was defeated. About two thousand of the Yorkists 
perished in the battle, and the person of the king again fell 

1 Daughter of Rcue, titular king of Sicily; an ambitious, entcr- 

S rising, and courageous woman. Slie supported the rights of her hus- 
and with great fortitude and activity', till the fatal defeat at Tewkes- 
bury, which put an end to all her enterprises. 

1 This battle was the first of St. Alban’s. 

1 In the West Riding of Yorkshire.^ 
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into the hands of his own party, to be treated with apparent 
respect, but real contempt. 

6. In the mean time young Edward, the eldest son of 
the late duke of York, began to repair the losses his party 
had lately sustained, and to give spirit to the Yorkists. 
This prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the 
beauty of Ilia person, his bravery, and popular deportment, 
advanced towards London with the remainder of Warwick's 
army, and, obliging Margaret to retire, entered the city 
amidst the acclamations of the people. Fcrcciving his 
own popularity, he supposed that now was the time to lay 
his claim to the crown; and his friend Warwick, assem- 
bling the citizens in St. John's Fields, pronounced an 
harangue, setting forth the title of Edward, and inveighing 
against the tyranny and usurpation of the house of Lan- 
caster. A.D. 1461. 7. Both sides at length met near 

Towton, in the county of York, to decide the fate of the 
empire, and never was England depopulated by so terrible 
an engagement. It was a dreadful sight to behold a hun- 
dred thousand men of the same country engaged againsL 
each other ; and nil to satisfy the ambition of the weakest 
or the worst of mankind. While the army of Edward was 
advancing to the charge, there happened a great full of 
snow, which, driving full in the face of the enemy, blinded 
inC nm I and this advantage, seconded by an impetuous 
onset, decided the victory in his favour. Edward issued 
orders to give^ no quarter: and a bloody slaughter ensued^ 
in which near foftjv thousand of the Lancastrians were slain. 

8. The weak and Unfortunate Henry, always imprudent 
and always unsuccessful d, was taiken prisoner, carried to 
London with great igno miny, and conducted to the Tower. 
Margaret was rather 'more fortunate ; she contrived to 
escape out of the kingdom, and took refuge with her father 
in Flanders 4 * * * * * * . ^ 

4 Margaret flying with her Lon into a forest, was attacked during the 
night by robbers, who despoiled her Df her rings and jewels, and treated 
her with the utmost indignity. ThB partition of this great booty having 
raised a violent qUarvel among them, she took an opportunity of flying ■ 

with her Bon into the thickest part of the forest, where she wandered till 

she was overcome with hunger and fatigue. "While in this wretched 

condition, she saw n robber approaching with his naked sword; she 

Buddenly embraced the resolution of trusting crtirely to his faiLh nnd 

generosity, and presented to him the young prinre : 11 Here, my friend,” 

paid she, “ 1 commit to your care the safety of the king's eon." The 

man, struck \v<th the singularity of the event, and recalled to virtue by 
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9. Edward being now, by means of the earl of Warwick, 
fixed upon the throne, reigned in peace and security, while 
his title was recognized by parliament, and universally 
submitted to by the people. A.D. 1464. He began, 
therefore, to give a loose to his favourite passions, and a 
spirit of gallantry, mixed with cruelty, was seen to prevail 
in his court. The very same pploce which one day exhi- 
bited a spectacle of horror, was to be seen the day following 
with a mask or pageant ; and the king would at once 
gallant a mistress and inspect an execution. 10. In order 
to turn him from these pursuits, which were calculated to 
render him unpopular, the earl of Warwick advised him to 
marry; and with his consent went over to France to pro- 
cure Bona of Savoy as queen, and the match was accord- 
ingly concluded. But whilst the earl was hastening the 
negotiation in France, the king himself rendered it abortive 
at home, by marrying Elizabeth Grey 5 , with whom he had 
fallen in love, and whom he had vainly endeavoured to 
debauch. 11. Having thus given Warwick real cause of 
offence, he was resolved to widen the breach by driving 
him from the council. Warwick, whose prudence was equal 
to his bravery, soon made use of both to assist his revenge ; 
and formed such a combination against Edward, that he 
was in his turn obliged to fly the kingdom. Thus, once 
more, the poor, passive king Ilenry wa3 released from 
prison, to be placed upon a dangerous throne. A parlia- 
ment was called, which confirmed Henry’s title with great 
solemnity; and Warwick was himself received among the 
people under the title of king-maker. 

12. But Edward’s party, -though repressed, was not de- 
stroyed. Though an exile in Holland, he had many par- 
tisans at home; ami, after an absence of nine months, 
being seconded by a small body of troops, granted to him 
by the duke of Burgundy, he made a descent at Raven- 
spur, in Yorkshire. Though at first hp was coolly received 

the flattering confidcuce reposed in him, vowed, not only to abstain from 
all injury against the princess, hut to devote himself entirely to her ser- 
vice. By this m&ns she reached the sca-coast, and embarked for Flan- 
ders . — De Moteville, Sfu. 

5 Elizabeth Grey was daughter of Sir Richard Woodville. The king 
first saw her at court, whither she had repaired to present a petition for 
the recovery of the confecated lands of her late husband, Sir John 
Grey, who was slain in arms on the side of Henry. She told Edward, 
when ho first addressed her on the subject Df his love, that though too 
humble to be his wife, she was too high to become his concubine. k 
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by the English, yet his army increased upon his march, 
while his moderation and feigned humility still added to the 
number of his partisans. London, at that time ever ready 
to admit the most powerful, opened her gates to him ; and 
the wretched Henry was once more plucked from a throne, 
to be sent back to hi3 former mansion. 

13. Nothing now, therefore, remained to Warwick, but 
to cut short an anxious suspense, by hazarding a battle. 
Edward’s fortune prevailed. They met at St. Alban’s, 
and the Lancastrians were defeated ; while Warwick him- 
self, leading a chosen body of troops into the thickest of 
the slaughter, fell, in the midst of his enemies, covered 
with wounds. 

Margaret, receiving the fatal news of the death of the 
brave Warwick, and the total destruction of her party, gave 
way to her grief, for the first time, in a torrent of tears ; 
and, yielding to her unhappy fate, took sanctuary in the 
abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. 

14. She had not been long in this melancholy abode, 
before she found some few friends still waiting to assist 
her fallen fortunes. She had now fought battles in almost 
every province in England : Tewkesbury- park was the last 
scene of her attempts. 15. The duke of Somerset headed 
her army : a man who had shared her dangers, and had 
ever been steady in her cause. When Edward first attacked 
him in his intrenclnncnts, he repulsed him with such vigour, 
that the enemy retired with precipitation ; upon which the 
duke, supposing them routed, pursued, and ordered lord 
Wenlock to support his charge. But unfortunately this 
lord disobeyed his orders; and Somerset’s forces were soon 
overpowered by numbers. 1G. In this dreadful exigence, 
the duke, finding that all w r as over, became ungovernable in 
his rage ; and beholding Wenlock inactive, and remaining 
in the very place where he had first drawn up his men, 
giving way to his fury, with his heavy battle-axe in both 
hands he ran upon the coward, and with one blow dashed 
out his brains. 

17. The queen and the prince were taken prisoners after 
Hie battle, and brought into the presence of Edward. The 
young prince appeared before the conqueror with undaunted 
mqjesty ; and being asked in an insulting manner how he 
dared to invade England without leave, more mindful of 
nis high birth than of his ruined fortunes, he boldly replied, 
*' 1 have entered the dominions of my father, to revenge 
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his injuries, and to redress my own. 11 IB. The barbarous 
Edward, enraged at his intrepidity , struck him on the mouth 
with his gauntlet ; and this served as a signal for further 
brutality ; the dukes of Gloucester, Clarence, and others, 
like wild beasts, rushing on the unarmed youth at once, 
stabbed him to the heart with their daggers. To complete 
the tragedy, Henry himself w^s soon after murdered in 
cold blood. Of all those that were taken, none were suf- 
fered to survive but Margaret herself. 19. It was perhaps 
expected that she would be ransomed by the king of France ; 
and in this they were not deceived, as that monarch paid 
the king of England fifty thousand crowns for her freedom. 
This extraordinary woman, after having sustained the cause 
of her husband in twelve battles, after having survived her 
friends, fortunes, and children, died a few years after in 
privacy in France, very miserable indeed; but with few 
other claims to our pity, except her courage and her mis- 
fortunes 


Qt/rsfiotts for Examination . 

1. What was the issue of thu first battle between the houses of York 

and Lancaster ? 

2. What was the fortune dF Henry ? 

3. Where did the contending parties next meet? 

What circumstances gave the advantage to Henry's party ? 

4. Who was the commander uf the Yorkists ? 

5. What was his success ? 

6. Who now laid claim to the crown ? 

7- What were the particulars of the action at Towton ? . 

13. What happened to Margaret and the young prince after the battle ? 
D. How did Edward conduct himself after his accession ? 

11. For what reason did Warwick combine against Edward ? 

By what title was Warwick received among the people ? 

13. What wa^the fortune of the next battle ? 

14. What followed this engagement? 

17- What was the answer of the young prince to Edward ? 


1 During this and several previous reigns, a most absurd fashion was 
followed by the people. It was customary to wear the beaks or points 
of their shoes so long, that it was necessary to tie them up to their 
knees with laces or chains, to enable them to walk without stumbling : 
gentlemen used for this purpose chains made of silver, or silver gilt, 
and others used laces, j'his ridiculous custom was now (A.D. 1407) 
prohibited, on the forfeiture of twenty shillings, and the pain of cursing 
by the clergy. Whatever absurdities in dress may have been rendered 
fashionable in modern times, certainly none have exceeded this folly of 
our ancestors. , 

Eng . b 
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IB. What was his treatment ? 

What was the fate Df Henry ? 
10. What of Margaret ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


PfJJJPS. A.D. 

Martin V 1417 

Kugenius IV. . , . 1431 

Nicholas V 1447 

Calixtus III. ... 1455 
Pius II 1 451) 

Emperors of the East. 

. Emanuel II 1391 

John VII 1425 

Constantine III. 
and last Chris- 
tian emperor . 1449 
Succeeded by 


his conqueror - 
Mahomet II. 


A. d. A. D. 

who tpok Con- Edward 1433 

stantinople by Alphonsua 1435 

storm, May 29. 1453 


Jhnperors of the West. 

Sigismund 1410 

Albert II 143B 

Frederic III. . . . 1440 


Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden. 

Eric XIII 1412 

Christopher III.. 1440 
Christian 1 1448 


Kings of France. 
Charles VII ... . 1422 
Louis XI 1101 

Kings of Portugal. 

John! 13B3 


Kings of Scotland. 


Robert III 1390 

James 1 1424 

James 1 1 1437* 


James III 1400 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

John Stratford and John Kemp, archbishops of Canterbury. Do la 
Pole, duke of Suffolk. ThB dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, Exeter, und 
bishop of Winchester, regents and guardians to the king. Rich und, 
duko of York. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


EDWARD IV. 


Began to 
retitn 
March 0, 
1461. 


II eigneil 
22 years. 


n Eilwnril, to each voluptuous vicc'n slave, 

Cruel, intemp'rate, vain, suspicious, brave.’' — K cekiun. 

2. Absolution, i. forgiveness; the re- 4. Drc'lexl, a. n pretence, bo excuse, 
mission oT fins. ! Arra'lgn, v. to in di et. In act-use. 

1. (A.D. 1473.) Edward, being’ now free from great ene- 
mies, turned to the punishment of those ’of lesser note: so 
that the gibbets were hung with his adversaries, and their 
estates confiscated to his use. Whilst he was rendering 
himself terrible on the one hand, he was immersed in 
abandoned pleasures on the other. Nature, it seems, was 
not unfavourable to him in personal charms ; as he was 
universally allowed to he the most beautiful man of his 
time. 2. His court ievs also seemed willing to encourage 
those debaucheries in which they had a share ; and the 
clergy, as they themselves practised every kind of lewd- 
licss with lnTpunity, were ever ready to lend absolution to 
nil his failings. The truth is, enormous vices had been 
of late so common, that adultery was held as a very Blight 
offence. Among the number of his mistresses was the 
wife of one Shore, a merchant in the city, a woman of 
exquisite beauty and good sense, but who hod not virtue 
enough to resist the temptations of a beautiful man and a 
monarch. 

3. Among his otljer cruelties, that to his brother, the 
duke of Clarence, is the most remarkable. The king 
hunting one day in the pork of Thomas Burdet, a creature 
of the duke’s, killed a white buck, which waa a great 

a 2 ’ 
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favourite of the owner. Burdet, vexed at the loss, broke 
into a passion, and wished # the horns of the deer in the 
belly of the person who had advised the king to that insult. 
For this trifling exclamation, Burdet was tried for his life, 
and publicly executed at Tyburn. 4. The duke of Clarence, 
upon the death of his friend, vented his grief in renewed 
reproaches against his brother, and exclaimed against the 
iniquity of the sentence. The king highly offended with 
this liberty, or using that rs a pretext against him, had him 
arraigned before the house of peers, and appeared in person 
as his accuser. 5. In those times of confusion, every crime 
alleged by the prevailing party was fatal : the duke was 
found guilty ; and, being granted a choice of the manner in 
which he would die, was privately drowned in a butt of 
malmsey in the Tower : a whimsical choice, and implying 
that Re had on extraordinary passion for that liquor. 

6. However, if this monarch's reign was tyrannical, it 
was but short : while he was employed in making prepara- 
tions for a war with France, he was seized with a distemper, 
of which he expired, in the forty-second year of his age, and 
(counting from the deposition of the late king) in the 
twenty-third of lib reign. 


Qwesfionj for Examination. 

I. What was nuw the conduct of Edward ? 

3. For what was Burdet tried and executed ? 

4. Relate the cruelty uf Edward towards his brother. 

5. What kind of death did the duke of Clarence prefer? 
U. How long did Edward the Fourth reign ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Kings of Denmark and 

1481 Sweden. 


Popes. a. d. , 

Pius II 1458 Bajazet II. 

Paul II 1464 a.d. 

Be*tua IV 1471 King of France. Christian 1 1446 

Emperor of Germany. Louis HC^Jphnl HNI 

Frederic III. .. . 1440 rot r 

K,ng, Portugal. , KinJ of Smtlan ^ 

i James III 1460 


■ ai nga q/ roriugai. 

Emperors qf the Turks. I Alphonsus V. .. 143d! 
Mahomet II. ... 1453 John II 14BI . 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Thomas Borlleur, archbishop of Canterbury; Nevil, earl of Warwick, 
Galled the king-maker; Beaufort, duke of Somerset; Richard, duke of 
Gloucester; Tip tuft, earl of Worcester; Jane Shorn. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


EDWABD V. 


Begin ti 
reign * 
April 9, 
MU. 


Reigned 
3 niDiithi. 


11 AVhat’ti this 
That risDa like the issue dT n kin^, 

Anil bears upon his baby brow the round 
Anil top Df HDv’reijjnty ?" — Siiaksi’Eark. 

2. Porlurbu’tloii, i a disquietude, rest- 7. Notn'rlnui, a. apparent, well knimn. 

Iefsiu-bs. In'dlgeuce, * puverty. 

r nlim'lrnphc, »■ nn unfortunate event. B. Caju'le, r. Id flatter, to soothe. 

3. Arcom’pilce, «. a partner, nn asso- 

ciate In gulM. 

1. (A.D. 1433.) Thk duke of Gloucester, who had been 
mode protector of the realm, under the pretence of guarding 
the person of the late king’s children from danger, con- 
veyed then Jjoth to the Tower. Having thus secured them, 
his next, step was to spread a report of their illegitimacy ; 
and, by pretended obstacles, to put off the day appointed For 
young Edward’s coronation. His next aim was to despatch 
lord Hastings, whom he knew to be warmly in the young 
king's interest. 

2. Having summoned lord Hastings to a council in the 
Tower, he entered the room, knitting his brows, biting his 
lips, and showing, by a frequent change of countenance, the 
signs or some inwaad perturbation. A silence ensued for 
some time : and the lords of the council looked upon each 
other, not without reason expecting some horrid cafnv- 
trop.he. 3. Laying bare his arm, q 11 shrivelled and decayed, 
li 3 
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he accused Jane Shore and her accomplices of having pro- 
duced this deformity by their sorceries ; upon which 
Hastings cried, 11 If they have committed such a crime, 
they deserve punishment.** — "If!'* cried the protector, 
with a loud voice, “ dost thou answer me with ifs ? I tell 
thee they have conspired m,v death ; and that thou, traitor, 
art an accomplice in the crime. ** 4. fie struck the table 

twice with his hand, and the room was instantly tilled with 
armed men. “I arrest thee," continued he, turning to 
Hastings, "for high treason ; ** and at the same time gave 
him. in charge to the soldiers. Hastings was obliged to 
make a Bhort confession to the next priest that was at hand ; 
the protector crying out by St. Paul, that he would not 
dine till he had seen his head taken off. He was accord- 
ingly hurried out to the little green before the Tower chapel, 
and there beheaded on a log of wood that accidentally lay 
in the way. 

5. Jane Shore, the late king’s mistress, was the next 
that felt his indignation. Tin's unfortunate woman was an 
enemy too humble to excite his jealousy ; yet, as he had 
accused her of witchcraft, of which all the world saw she 
was innocent, he thought proper to make her an example 
for those faults of which she was really guilty. 6. She had 
been formerly deluded from her husband, who was a gold- 
smith in Lombard-street, and continued to live with Ed- 
ward, the most guiltless mistress in his abandoned court. 
It was very probable that the people were not displeased at 
seeing one again reduced to her former meanness who had 
for a while been ruised above them, and enjoyed the smiles 
of a court. 7. The charge agninst her was too notorious to 
he denied ; she pleaded guilty, and was accordingly con- 
demned to walk barefooted through the city,, and to do 
penance in St. Paid’s church in a white sheet, with a wax 
taper in her hand, before thousands of spectators. She 
lived above forty years after this sentence, and was reduced 
to the most extreme indigence. 

8. The protector now began to throw off the mask, and 
to deny his pretended regard for the sons of the late king, 
thinking it high time to aspire to the crown more openly. 
He had previously gained over the duke of Buckingham, 
a man of talents and power, by brikea and promises of 
future favour. This nobleman, therefore, used all his arts 
to cajole the populace and citizens at St. Paul’s cross ; 
and, construing their silence into consent, his followers 
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cried, "Long live king Richard!" Soon alter, the major 
and aldermen waiting upon Richard with an offer of the 
crown, he accepted it with seeming reluctance. 


Questions for Examination. 

9 

1. What was the conduct oi' Hid duke of Gloucester towards the young 

princes ? 

2, 3. By what vile arts did he get rid of lord Hastings? 

5. Who next Felt his indignation ? 

fi. Who was Jane Shore ? 

7- What punishment did she sulTcr ? 

H. In what manner did Richard contrive to procure an offer of the 
croVn ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popp. A.D. 

Sextus IV 1471 


King of Franc?. King of Denmark and 
Sweden. 


„ rri Charles VIII. .. 14/13 

Emperor of Germany. 

Frederick 111. .. 1440 


King of Portugal. King of Scotland. 

Emperor of the Turks. John II 1401 James III MGO 

Bajuzet II 1401 


EMINENT PERSONS. 


Richard, duke of Gloucester, protec- 
tor. Edward, earl of Warwick ; Mar- 
garet, counteBs of Salisbury (children 
of George, dukB of Clarence). Earl 
Grey; manjuis of Dorset; William, 
lord Hustings. William Cax ton, mercer, 
of London, the first English printer; 
ho estahli^ied a printing press in Wcst- 
ninster-abbdy, A.D. 1471. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

i 

RICHARD III. 


Dorn 

1450. 


Died 
Aug. 23, 
1485. 



Regan to 
reign, 
June 27, 
1JB3. 


Reigned 
2 years. 


“Tetchy and waywaril was his infancy ; 

His Bchuol-days frightful, desperate, wild, and furious ; 

His prime of manhood, daring, bold, and venturous ; 

His age confirm'd, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody." 

Shakspearr. 


1. Imbru'c, v. to Bteep, to soak. Suro'mary, a. short, quick. 

4. Inundation, s. an overflowing Df B. Commotion, «. a tumult, a disturb 

water, a llond. anre. 

5. Peo'iant, i. o rustic. 

1 *. (A.D. 1483.) One crime ever draws on another; justice 
will revolt against fraud, and usurpation requirei Security. 
As soon, therefore, as Richard was seated upon the throne, 
he sent the governor of the Tower orders to put the two 
young princes to death ; but this brave man, whose name 
was Brackenbury, refused to be made the instrument of a 
tyrant’s will ; but submissively answered, that he knew not 
how to imbrue his hands in innocent blood. A -fit instru- 
ment, however, was not long wanting ; Sir James Tyrrel 
readily undertook the office, and Brackenbury was ordered 
to resign to him the keys for one night. * 2. Tyrrel choosing 
three associates, Slater, Deighton, ahd Forest, came in the 


Bee the note at the end of the reign of Henry VII. 
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night-time to the door of the chamber where the princes 
were lodged, and, sending in the assassins, bid them 
execute their commission, while he himself stayed without. 
They found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a 
sound sleep : after suffocating them with a bolster and pil- 
Iowb, they showed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered 
them to be buried at the stairf foot, deep in the ground, 
under a heap of stones. 

3. But while the usurper thus endeavoured to establish 
his power, he found it threatened in a quarter where he 
least expected an attack. The duke of Buckingham, who 
had been instrumental in placing him on the throne, now 
took disgust, being refused . some confiscated lands for 
which he solicited. He therefore levied a body of men in 
Woles, and advanced with hasty marches towards Glou- 
cester, where he designed to cross the Severn. 4. Just at 
that time tlie river was swoln to such a degree, that the 
country on both sides was deluged, and even the tops of 
some hills were covered with water. This inundation 
continued for ten days ; during which Buckingham’s army, 
composed of Welshmen, could neither pass the river, nnr 
find subsistence on their own side; they were therefore 
obliged to disperse, and return home, 'notwithstanding all 
the duke’s efforts to prolong their stay. 5. In this help- 
less situation, the duke, after a short deliberation, took 
refuge nt the house of one Bannister, who had been his 
servant, and who had received repeated obligations from 
his family; but the wicked seldom find, os they Beldom 
exert, friendship. Bannister, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of a large rewnrd that was set upon the duke’s head, 
went and betrayed him to the sheriff of Shropshire ; who, 
Burroundiji'j the house with armed men, seized the duke, in 
the habit of a peasant , and conducted him to Salisbury, 
where he was instantly tried, condemned, and executed, 
according to the summary method practised in thoBe days. 

6. Amidst the perplexity caused by many disagreeable 
occurrences, the king received information that the earl of 
Richmond was making preparations to land in England, 
and assert his claims to the crown. Richard, who knew not 
in what quarter he might expect the invader, had taken poBt 
at Nottingham, in tjje centre of the kingdom ; and had given 
commission to several of his creatures to oppose the enemy 
wherever he should land. 

7. Some time after, however, the earl of Richmond, who 

h 5 ’ 
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was a descendant from John of Gaunt, the great duke of 
Lancaster, by the female line, resolved to strike for the 
crown. He hod been obliged to quit the kingdom ; but he, 
now knowing how odious the king was, set out from Har- 
fleur, in Normftndy, with a retinue of about two thousand 
persons, and after a voyage of six days, arrived at Milford- 
h&ven, in Wales, where he landed without opposition. 

8. Upon news of this descent, Richard, who was pos- 
sessed of courage and military conduct, his only virtues, 
instantly resolved to meet his antagonist, and decide their 
mutual pretensions by a battle. Richmond, on the other 
hand, being reinforced by sir Thomas Bouchier, sir Walter 
Hungerford, and others, to the number of about Bix* 
thousand, boldly advanced with the same intention ; and 
in a few days both armies drew near Bosworth-field *, 
where the contest that had now for more than forty years 
filled the kingdom with civil commotions, and deluged its 
plains with blood, was determined by the death of Richard, 
who was slain in battle : while Richmond was saluted 
king, by the title of Henry the Seventh 1 * 3 * * * * . 

• 

Questions for Examination. 

]. What was the first act of Richard ? 

2. In’ what manner were his orders executed ? 

9. From what quarter and on what occasion was Richard first 
threatened ? 

4. "What obliged Buckingham’s nrmy to disperse ? 

5. What was the fate of tho duke of Buckingham ? 

fl. With what new oppuser did Richard now contend ? 

7. Where did Richmond land ? 

fl. By whom was ho joined ? 

Where did the armies meet ? 

What was the result of the battle ? B w 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Popes, A.n. Emperor of Germany. Emperor of the Turks, 

Bextus IV 1471 a.d. a.d. 

Innocent VIII . . 14B4 Frederick III. . . 1440 Bajazet II 14BI 


1 In Leicestershire. The battle fought at this place was the last of 

thirteen between the houses of York and Lancaster. 

3 Richard’s body, after being exposed, was buried in the church of 

the Grey Friars, at Leicester. Henry VII. bestowed a monument on 

It, which was demolished at the dissolution of abbeys under Henry VIII.; 

and the monarch’s stone coffin actually served for a horse trough, at the 

White Horse Iign ; 11 Sic transit gloria mundi ! ” 
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King itf France. King of Denmark and King qf Scotland. 
a.d. Siveden. 

Charles VIII. .. 14B3I a.d.| a.d. 

King yf Portugal. |john..... 1481 James III 1460 

John II 1401 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond* Stafford, duke of Buckingham. 
Vere, earl of Oxford. Thomas, lord Stanley. Howard, duke of Norfolk. 
Francis, viscount Lovel. Sir Richard Ratcliffs. Sir William Catesby. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

HENRY VII. 


Horn 

14SG. 


Dierl 
April 2 ?, 

1 509. 



B gafr to 
reign 
Aug. 2.1, 
Hd.i. 


Reigned 

23$ years. 


SECTION I. 

" But oh 1 how alter’d was the mournful tone, 

When Harry Richmond, arm’d with title true, 

His baldrick ’cross his shoulder flung, 

And with enliv’ning trumpet blew 
A call to arms, that thro’ the island rung ! 

His claim announcing to thB English throne.” — Dibdin. 

I. Conflscm'tlon, ». ■ Forfeiture. j 11. Credulity, >. easiness dF belief. 

10. Ii'rlUled, pari. ennfA. j 19. Msl'contcnt, s. s discontented person. 

1. (A.D. 14B5.) Henry’s first care, upon coming to the , 
throne, was to marry the princess Eliza beth, daughter of 
h 6 ’ 
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Edward the Fourth ; and thus he blended the interest of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, so that ever after they 
were incapable of distinction. 

2. A great part of the miseries of his predecessors pro- 
ceeded from their poverty, which was mostly occasioned by 
not and dissipation. Henry saw that money alone could 
turn the scale of power in his favour; and, therefore, 
hoarded up all the confiscations of his enemies with the 
Utmost frugality. Immediately after his marriage with 
Elizabeth, he issued a general pardon to all such as chose 
to accept it; but people were become so turbulent and 
factious, by a long course of civil war, that no governor 
could ride them, nor any Icing please ; so that one .rebellion 
Beemed extinguished only to give rise to another. 

3. There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a priest, 
who, possessing some subtilty, and more rashness; trained 
up Lambert Simnel, a baker’s son, to counterfeit the 
person of the earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of 
Clarence, who was smothered in a butt of malmsey. But, 
as the impostor was not . calculated to bear a close inspec- 
tion, it was thought proper to show him first at a distance ; 
and Iceland was judged the fittest theatre for him to sup- 
port his assumed character. 

4. In this manner Simnel, being joined by lord Lovel, 
and one or two lords more of the discontented party, 
resolved to pass over into England ; and accordingly 
landed in Lancashire, from whence he marched to York, 
expecting the country would rise and join him as he 
marched along. But in this he was deceived ; the people, 
averse to join a body of German and Irish troops, by 
whom- he was supported, and kept in awe by the king’s 
reputation, remained in; tranquillity, or gave fill their 
assistance to the royal cause. 5. Ine opposite Armies met* 
at Stoke,. in the county of Nottingham, and fought a battle, 
which was more bloody, and more obstinately disputed, 
than could have been expected from the inequality of 
their forces. 6. But victory at length declared in favour 
of the king, and it proved decisive. Lord Lincoln perished 
in the field of battle : lord Lovel was never , more' heard of, 
and it 'is supposed he shared the samq fate. Simnel, with 
hiB. tutor Simon, were taken prisoners j- and four thousand 
or the common men fell in the battle. Simon, being a 
priest, could not he tried by the civil power, and was only 
committed to close confinement. • 7. Simnel waa too con* 
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temptibie to excite the kind’s fear or resentment; he was 
pardoned, and made a scullion in the king's kitchen, whence 
he was afterwards advanced to the rank of faLconer, in 
which mean employment he died. 

9. A fresh insurrection began in Yorkshire. The people 
resisting the commissioners who were appointed to levy 
the taxes, the earl of Northumberland attempted to en- 
force the king's command ; but the populace, being by 
this, taught to believe that he was the adviser of their 
oppressions, flew to arms, attacked his house, and put him 
to death. The mutineers did not stop there ; but, by the 
advice of one John Archamber, a seditious fellow of mean 
appearance, they chose sir John EgremoVit for their leader, 
and prepared themselves for a vigorous resistance. 9. The 
king, upon healing of this rash proceeding, immediately 
levied a force, which lie put under the earl of Surrey : and 
this nobleman, encountering the rebels, dissipated the 
tumult, and took their leader, Archamber, prisoner. Arch- 
amber was shortly after executed ; but sir John Egremont 
fled to the court of the duchess of burgundy, the usual re- 
treat of all who were obnoxious to government in England. 

10. One would have imagined, that from the ill success 
of Simnel’s imposture, few would be willing to embark in 
another of a similar kind : however, the old duchess of 
Burgundy, rather irritated than discouraged by the failure 
of her past enterprises, was determined to disturb that 
government which she could not subvert. A.D. 1492. She 
first procured a report to be spread that the young duke of 
York, said to have been murdered in the Tower, was still 
living; and finding the rumour greedily received, she soon 
produced a young man who assumed his name and cha* 
ractcr. 11. The pgrson chosen to sustain this part was one 
Qsbeck, or*Warbeck, the son of a converted Jew, who had 
been over in England during the reign of Edward IV.. 
where he had this son named Peter, but corrupted, after 
the Flemish manner, into Peterkin, or Perkin. 12. The 
duchess of Burgundy found this youth entirely suited to 
her purposes ; and her lessons, instructing him to personate 
the duke of York, were easily learned, and strongly re- 
tained by a youth of very quick apprehension. In short, 
his graceful air, his courtly address, his easy manlier, apd 
elegant conversatioh, were capable of imposing upon all 
but such as were conscious of the imposture. 

'Hie English, ever ready to revolt, gave credit to alf 
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these absurdities ; while the young man's prudence, con- 
versation, and deportment, served to confirm what their 
disaffection and credulity had begun. 

13. Among those who secretly abetted the cause of 
Perkin, were lord Fitzwalter, sir Simon Mountford, sir 
Thomas Thwaits, and sir Robert Clifford. But the person 
of the greatest weight, and r ’ the most dangerous opposition, 
was Bir William ‘Stanley, the lord chamberlain, and brother 
to the famous lord Stanley, who had contributed to place 
Henry on the throne. This personage, either moved by a 
blind credulity, or, more probably, by a restless ambition, 
entered into a regular conspiracy against the king ; and a 
correspondence was settled between the malcontents in 
England and those in Flanders. 

14. While the plot was thus carrying on in all quarters, 
Henry was not inattentive to the designs of his* enemies, 
He spared neither labour nor expense to detect the false- 
hood of the pretender to his crown ; and was equally assi- 
duous in finding out who were his secret abettors. For 
this purpose he dispersed his spies through all Flanders, 
and brought over, by large bribes, som6 of those whom he 
knew to be in the enemy’s interest. 15. Among these, sir 
Robert Clifford was *the most remarkable, both for his con- 
sequence, and the confidence with which he was trusted. 
From this person Henry learnt the whole of Perkin’s birth 
and adventures, together with the names of all those who 
had secretly combined to assist him. The king was pleased 
with the discovery ; but the more trust he gave to his spies, 
the higher resentment did he feign against them. 

16. At first he was struck with indignation at the in- 
gratitude of many of those about him ; but, concealing his 
resentment for a proper opportunity, he -almost at ,the same 
instant arrested Fitzwalter, Mountford, and Thwaits, to- 
gether with William Danbury, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas 
Cressenor, and Thomas Astwood. All these were ar- 
raigned, convicted, and condemned for high treason. Mount- 
ford, Ratcliff, and Danbury, were immediately executed ; the 
rest received a pardon. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What was Henry’s first care ? 
l> 2. What prudent measures did he take to secure his power? 
i. Who counterfeited the person of tKe earl of Warwick ? 
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4 . By whom was Simnel joined ? 

6 , 0. What were the consequences of this rebellion ? 

7. What became of Simnel ? 

0. What caused a fresh insurrection ? anil what was the conduct of 
the mutineers ? 

10. What other imposture was now undertaken ? 

11. Who was chosen to personate the duke of York? 

12. Who instructed Perkin to personae him ? 

13. Who were his abettors ? 

14. 15. What was Henry’s conduct on this occasion? v 

16. What was the fate of those who opposed the king ? 


SECTION II. 

» 

“ James back'd the cause of that weak prince 
Warbeck, that Flemish counterfeit, 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat." — W alter Scott. 

I. FruB'trsted, part, defeated, disap- Prodigality, i. extravagance, waste. 

pointed. 10. Abridging, pari, phurtenlng, di- 

3. Sanc'tuary, f. placB of refuse. niinlshing. 

7. Ignominious, a. shameful. 12. Adja'cent, a. neighbouring, near to. 

U. Ilu'maniz?, v. to civilize, to suften. 

1. (A.D. 1494.) Toe young adventurer, thus finding his 
hopes f rustrated in England, went next to try his fortune 
in Scotland. In that country his luck seemed greater than 
in England, James IV., the king of that country, receiving 
him with great cordiality. He was seduced to believe the 
story of his birth and adventures ; and he carried his con- 
fidence so far, as to give him in marriage lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and a near 
kinswoman of hi3 own a young lady eminent for virtue 
as well as beauty. 2. But not content with these instances 
of favour, he was resolved to attempt setting him on the 
throne of England. It was naturally expected that, upon 
Perkin's fifst appearance in that kingdom, all the friends 
of the house of York would rise in his favour. Upon this 
ground, therefore, the king of Scotland entered England 
with a numerous army, and proclaimed the young adven- 
turer wherever he went. But Perkin's pretensions, attended 
by repeated disappointments, were now become stale, even 
in the eyes of the populace ; so that, contrary to expecta- 
tion, none were found to second his views. 

3. In this manner the restless Perkin, being dismissed from 
Scotland, and meeting with a very cold reception from the 
Flemings, who now desired to be at peace with the English, 
resolved to continue his scheme of opposition, and took 
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refuge among the wilds and fastnesses of Ireland. A.D. 
1497. Impatient of an inactive life, he held a consulta- 
tion with his followers, Heme, Skelton, and Astley, three 
broken tradesmen ; and by their advice he resolved to try 
the affections of the Cornish men ; and he no sooner made 
his appearance among them at Bodmin in Cornwall, than 
the populace, to the numba- of three thousand, flocked to 
liis standard. 4. Elated with this appearance of success, 
ne took on him, for the first time, the title of Richard the 
Fourth, king of England ; and, not to suffer the spirits of 
his adherents to languish, he led them to the gates of 
Exeter. Finding the inhabitants obstinate in refusing to 
admit him, and being unprovided with artillery to., force an 
entrance, he broke up the siege of Exeter, and retired to 
Taunton. 5. His followers, by this time, amounted to 
seven thousand men, and appeared ready to defend his 
cause ; but his heart failed him upon being informed that 
the king was coming down to oppose him ; and, instead of 
bringing his men into the field, he privately deserted them, 
and took sanctuary in the monastery of Beaulieu, in the 
New Forest. His wretched adherents, left to the king's 
mercy, found him still willing to pardon ; and except a few 
of the ringleaders, none were treated with capital severity. 
6. At the same time some other persons werq employed to 
treat with Perkin, and to persuade him, under promise of 
a pardon, to deliver himself up to justice, and to confess 
and explain all the circumstances of his imposture. His 
affairs being altogether desperate, he embraced the king’s 
offer without hesitation, and quitted the sanctuary. Henry 
being desirous of seeing him, he was brought to court, and 
conducted through the streets of London in a kind of mock 
triumph, amidst the derision and insults of the populace, 
which he bore with the most dignified resignation. 7. He 
was then compelled to sign a confession of his former life 
and conduct, which was printed and dispersed throughout 
the nation ; but it was so defective and contradictory, that 
instead of explaining the pretended imposture, it left it still 
more doubtful than before ; and this youth's real preten- 
sions are to this very day an object of dispute among the 
learned. After attempting once or twice to escape from 
custody, he was hanged at Tyburn : and several of his 
adherents suffered the some ignominious death. 

8. There had been hitherto nothing in this reign but 
plots, treasons, insurrections, impostures, and executions; 
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and it is probable that Henry’s severity proceeded from 
the continual alarm in which they held him. It is certain 
that no prince ever loved peace more than he ; and much 
of the ill-will of his subjects arose from his attempts to 
repress their inclinations for war. The usual preface to 
all his treaties was, ‘ ' That wl^en Christ came into the 
world, peace was sung ; and when he went out of the world, 
peace was bequeathed.” 

9. He had- all along two points in view ; one to depress 
the nobility and clergy, and the other to exalt and humanize 
the populace. With this view he procured an act, by 
which the nobility were granted a power of disposing of 
their estafes ; a law infinitely pleasing to the commons, 
and not disagreeable even to the nobles, since they had 
thus an immediate resource for supplying their taste for 
prodigality , and answering the demands of their creditors. 
The blow reached them in their posterity alone ; but 
they were too ignorant to be uf£ected by such distant 
distresses. 

10. He was not remiss also in abridging the pope’s 
power, while at the same time he professed the utmost 
submission to his commands, and the greatest respect for 
the clergy. But while he thus employed hi3 power in 
lowering the influence of his nobles and clergy, he was 
using every art to extend the privileges of the people. In 
fact.^liis greatest efforts were directed to promote trade 
and commerce, because they naturally introduced a spirit 
of liberty, and disengaged them from all dependence, 
except upon the laws and the king. 11. Before this great 
era, all our towns owed their origin to some strong castle 
in the neighbourhood, where some powerful lord generally 
resided. *I?iese were at once fortresses, for protection, 
and prisons for all sorts of criminals. In this castle there 
was usually a garrison armed and provided, depending 
entirely on the nobleman’s support and assistance. 12. To 
these seats, of protection, artificers, victuallers, and shop- 
keepers, naturally resorted, and settled on some adjacent 
spot, to furnish the lord and his attendants with all the 
necessaries they might require. The farmers also, and the 
husbandmen, in the neighbourhood, built their houses there, 
to be protected against the numerous gangs of robbers, 
called Robertemen, that hid themselves in the woods by 
day, and infested the open country by night. 13. Henry 
endeavoured to bring the towns* from such a neighbour- 
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hood, by inviting the inhabitants to a more commercial 
situation. He attempted to teach them frugality, and a 
just payment of debts, by his own example ; and never 
once omitted the rights of the merchant, in all his treaties 
with foreign princes. 

14. Henry, having thus, seen England, in a great mea- 
sure, civilized by his endeavours, his people paying their 
taxes without constraint, the nobles confessing subordina- 
tion, the laws alone inflicting punishment, the towns begin- 
ning to live independent of the powerful, commerce every 
day increasing, the spirit of faction extinguished, ard 
foreigners either fearing England or seeking its alliance, 
began to perceive the approaches of his end, and fried of the 
gout in his stomach (A.D. 1503), having lived fifty-two 
years, and reigned twenty-three. 

The reign of Henry VII. produced so in any' beneficial 
changes in the condition of England, and the manners of 
its people, that many historians have attributed to this 
monarch a larger share of wisdom and virtue than is justly 
his due. He was a faithless friend, a bitter enemy, a cruel 
husband to an amiable consort, an undutiful Eon to his 
venerable mother, r a careless father, and an ungenerous 
master. lie maintained peace, because bis avarice dis- 
inclined him to the expenses of war ; he increased the 
power of the people, through jealousy of the nobles; and 
he checked the papal encroachments, because they inter- 
fered with his taxes. Inordinate love of money and un- 
relenting hatred of the house of York 1 were his ruling 

1 The pretensions of Perkin Warhock, the hist who rlaimed the 
crown in right of the house of York, will naturally occur tD the 
reader's mi ml, and some anxiety will be felt to learn lyhethcr he was 
really an unfortunate prince or n crafty impostor. The latter opinion 
seems to have prevailed principally on the authority of Slmkspeare and 
lord Bacon, certainly the two greatest names in our literature, but as 
certainly witnesses wholly unworthy of credit in the present instance. 
They wrote to plense queen Elizabeth, who was naturally anxious to 
rinse the character of her grandfather, Henry VII., and depreciate that 
of his rivnl, Richard III. 

The first point to be ascertained is the fact of the murder of the two 
young princes, and tliis, which would at once have decided the preten- 
sions of Warbeok, was so far from being proved, that the inquisition 
taken and published by Henry's command, is .so full of contradictions 
and palpable absurdities, that Henry himself never made uso of it in 
any of his later declarations. Besides, the persons who are said to have 
confessed the murder were never brought to trial for the crime. 

The next evidence brought forward on the side of Henry is the con- 
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passions, and the chief sources of all his vices and all his 
troubles. 


Questions for Examination . 


1. Where next diil the young adventurer try his fortune? and what 
was his success ? 

3. After his disappointment in Scotland, what was Perkin's future 

scheme of opposition ? 

4 . What title did Perkin assume ? 

5. What was his conduct afterwards ? 

6. In what manner did Henry treat him ? 

7. Of what nature J|as his confession ? and what his fate? 

0. From yhat cause proreeded Henry’s severity ? 

What was his usual preface to his treaties ? 

D. What were the two points which Henry had always in view? anil 
what plan did he pursue to obtain them ? 

10. Did he abridge the power of the pope ? 

11, 12. Before this era, what was the state of the towns in England ? 
13, 14. By what means did Henry civilize his country ? 

When did the king die ? and what was his character ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

A. n. 

Innocent VIII. . 1484 
Alexander VI. . . 1402 

Pius III 1503 

Julius II 1503 

Emperors of Germany. 
Frederirk III. . . 1440 
Maximilian I. . . 1403 


Emperor of the Turks. 


Kings of Portugal. 


Bajazet II 1481 

Kings of France. 
Charles VIII. .. 14B3 

Louis XII 1400 1 

Kingand Queenof Spain . 1 
Ferdinand 2 the 

Catholic, and j 
Isabella 1474 


John 1401 

Emanuel 1405 

King of Denmark and 
Sweden. 

John 1401 

Kings of Scotland. 

Tames III 1480 

James IV 1488 


fession extorted fromWarbcck after he was made a prisoner. Like the 
former, it bears internal evidence of its own falsehood, though the unfor- 
tunate youwar man is said to have repeated it at the time of his death. 

On the other side, we have the evidence of the duchess of Burgundy, 
who Could have had no possible motive for joining in such a foul con- 
spiracy against the husband of her own niece ; and to say nothing of b 
host of friends of the house of York, we have the negative evidence of 
the dowager queen, whom Henry kept in close confinement from the 
moment of Warbeck’s appearance. To have brought him into her 
presence would at once have set the question at rest, for surely the 
mother would have known whether it was her son or not that stood 
before her. Dut Henry took especial care to prevent such an interview, 
and the inference is, that he had just reason to dread that its conse- 
quences would be a corVirmation of Warbeck's pretensions. — T. 

3 Till this period, Spain had been divided into three different govern- 
ments, viz. Leon, Castile, and Arrngon, under distinct sovereigns; but 
by tiie marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella, heiress of Castile and 
the whole was united in one kingdom. 
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EMINENT PERSONS. 

John Moreton, Henry Chicheley, Thomas Langton, archbishops of 
Canterbury. Margaret, nountess of Richmond, mother of the king. Car- 
dinal Morton, lord Chancellor. Fox, bishop of Winchester. Sebastian 
Cabot, a great navigator. Empspn and Dudley, extortionate ministers 
of the king. 


CHAPTER XXIII. , 
HENRY VIII. 


Dorn 

1491. 


Died 
Jan. 28, 
1947. 



Began to 
reign 
April 22, 
1509. 


Reigned 
37^ j ears. 


SECTION I. 


‘*Now Henry reigns, to learning much inclin’d, * 

But of strong passions, and a savage mind." — E grrton. 

1. Conjuncture, *. combination of many 10. Arrogance, 1 . pride, haughtiness. 

drcumslances. 11. Iima'iiable, a. greedy, never anlla- 

9. Ostentatious, a. pompous, showy. fleil. 

Dls'sipale, i>. to squander, to spend, Ascend'nnt, 1 . superiority, the high- 
to disperse. est k^Udiis. 

B. Ingratiating, pari, getting In favour. 12. Inordinate, a. irregular. 

U. Lkb'ertlne, •. a dissolute character, Con'greis, a. a meeting, an Basem- 
an Irreligious mau. bly. 

1. (A,D. 1509.) No prince ever came to the throne with 
> r conjuncture of circumstances more in his favour than 
Henry the Eighth, who nojv, in the eighteenth year of his 
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age,, undertook the government of the kingdom. As he 
was at the head of a formidable army, fifty thousand strong, 
and as a war with France was the most pleasing to the 
people, he determined to head his forces for the conquest 
of that kingdom. 2. But France was not threatened by 
him alone; the Swiss, in another quarter, with twenty-five 
thousand men, were preparing to invade it : while Fer- 
dinand of Arragon, whom no treaties could bind, was only 
waiting for a convenient opportunity of attacking on bis side 
to advantage. Never was the French monarchy in so dis- 
tressed a situation ; but the errors of its assailants procured 
its safety. 3. ^yter an ostentatious, but ineffectual cam- 
paign, a4ruce was concluded between the two kingdoms; 
and Henry continued to dissipate , in more peaceable follies, 
those immense sums which had been amassed by his pre- 
decessor for very different purposes. 

4. In this manner, while his pleasures on the one hand 
engrossed Henry's time, the preparations for repeated 
expeditions exhausted his treasures on the other. As it 


was natural to suppose the old ministers, who were ap- 
pointed to direct him by his father, would not willingly 
concur in these idle projects, Henry had, for some time, 
discontinued asking their advice, and’ chiefly confided in 
the counsels of Thomas, after- 
wards cardinal Wolscy, who seemed 
to second him in his favourite 
pursuits. 5. Wolscy was a mi- 
nister who complied with all his 
master’s inclinations, and flattered 
him in every scheme to winch his 
sanguine and impetuous temper 
was inclined, lie was the son 
of a private gentleman, at Ipswich. 

He was sent to Oxford so early, 
that he was a bachelor at four- 


teen, and at that time was called the Boy Bachelor, He 
rose by degrees, upon quitting college, from one prefer- 
ment to another, till he was made rector of Lymington by 
the marquis of Dorset, whose children he hod instructed. 
6. He was soon after recommended as chaplain to Henry 
the Seventh; and ^eing employed by that monarch in & 
secret negotiation, respecting his intended marriage with 
Margaret of Savoy, he acquitted liimself to the king’s 
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satisfaction, and obtained the praise both of diligence and 
dexterity. 7. That prince having given him a commission 
to Maximilian, who at that time resided at Brussels, was 
surprised in less than three days to see Wolsey present 
himself before him ; and supposing that he had been de- 
linquent, began to reprove f his delay. Wolsey, however, 
surprised him with an assurance that he was just returned 
from Brussels, and had successfully fulfilled all his ma- 
jesty's commands. 8. His despatch on that occasion pro- 
cured him the deanery of Lincoln ; and in this situation 
it was that he was introduced by Fox, bishop of Winchester, 
to the young king’s notice, in hopes tli#t he would have 
talents to supplant the carl of Surrey, whu was the favourite 
at that time; and in this Fox was not out in his con- 
jectures. Presently after being introduced at court, he 
was made a privy counsellor ; and, as such, had frequent 
opportunities of ingratiating himself with the young king, 
as he appeared at once complying, submissive, and enter- 
prising. D. Wolsey used every art to suit himself to the 
royal temper ; he sang, laughed, and danced with every 
libertine of the court; neither his own years, which were 
nearly forty, nor his character as a clergyman, were aift; 
restraint upon him, or tended to check, by ill-timed sev$ 
rities, the gaiety of his companions. To such a weak and, 
vicious monarch as Henry, qualities of this nature were 
highly pleasing; and Wolsey was soon acknowledged as 
the chief favourite, and to him was entrusted the chief 
administration of affairs. 10. The people began to see 
with indignation the new favourite’s mean condescensions 
to the king, and his arrogance to themselves. They had 
long regarded the vicious haughtiness and the unbecoming 
splendour of the clergy with envy and detestation ; and 
Wolsey* s greatness served to bring a new odium upon 
that body, already too much the object of the people’s 
dislike. His character being now placed in a more con- 
spicuous point of light, daily began to manifest itself the 
more. 11. Insatiable in his acquisitions, but still more 
magnificent in his expense ; of extensive capacity, but 
still more unbounded in enterprise ; ambitious of power, 
but Btill more desirous of glory ; insinuating, engaging, 
persuasive, and at other times lofty, • elevated, and com- 
manding; haughty to his equals, but affable to hiB de- 
pendents ; oppressive to the people, but liberal to his 
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friends ; more generous than grateful ; formed to take the 
ascendant in every intercourse, but vain enough not to cover 
his real superiority. 

12. In order to divert the envy of the public from his 
inordinate exaltation, he soon entered into a correspond- 
ence with Francis the First, of France, who had taken 
many methods to work upon Lfis vanity, and at last suc- 
ceeded. In consequence of that monarch’s wishes, Henry 
was persuaded by the cardinal to restore Tournay to the 
French ; and he olso agreed to an interview with Francis. 
This expensive congress was held between Guisnes and 
Andres, near Calais, within the English pale, in compli- 
ment to Henry for crossing the sea. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What combination of circumstances favoured Henry the Eighth on 
coming to the throne ? 

3. What was the conduct of Henry after the truce with France ? 

4. In whose counsels did Henry chiefly confide? 

6. Whoso son was Cardinal Wulsey ? 

7, B. What circumstances led to WolsBy’s advancement? 
y. What were the aits used by Wolsey to please the king? 

10. What were the consequences? 

11. In what manner did Wolscy’s character now manifest itself? 

12. Witli whom did he enter into a correspondence ? 


SECTION II. 

‘At Guisnes, where France anil England met 
In dazzling panoply of gold." — D iudin. 

I. Till 1 , r. a game at which Hid com- 8. Augus'tino Trial's 9 , i. a religious 
batanls ran against each other order. 

with lafices on horseback. Tour- Dnmlu'icnns 3 , a. a religious Brder. 
nay, or tournament, means the 9. Invcigli'ed, v railed at, blamed, 
same military game. Ten'ets, a. opinions, principles. 

7. La'ity, a. the people, as distinguished 
from the clergy. 

1. (A.D. 1520.) Somk months before, a defiance had been 

1 This game was instituted by Henry I. of Germany, A.D. 910, and 
abolished in IfifiO. 

3 They observed the rule of St. Augustine, prescribed to them by pope 
Alexander IV. in I25C. This rule was, to have all things in common; 
the rich, who entered among them, were compelled to sell their posses- 
sions, and give them to the poor. 

3 In some places called Jacobins, and in others Predicants, or Preach- 
ing Friars ; they were obliged to take a vow of absolute poverty, and to 
abandon entirely their revenues and possessions. 
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Bent by the two kings to each other’s court, and through 
all the chief cities of Europe, importing that Henry and 
Francis, with fourteen aids, would be ready in the plains of 
Picardy to answer all comers, that were gentlemen, at tilt 
and tournay. Accordingly, the monarchs now, gorgeously 
apparelled, entered the lists on horseback : Francis, sur- 
rounded with Henry’s gulrds, and Henry with those of 
Franms. 2. They were both at that time the most comely 
personages of their age, and prided themselves on their ex- 
pertness in the military exercises. The ladies were the 
judges in these feats of chivalry ; and they put on end to 
the encounter whenever they thought proper. In these 
martial exercises, the crafty French monarch gratified 
Henry's vanity, by allowing him to enjoy a petty pre- 
eminence in the tournament. 

3. By this time ull the immense treasures of t|ie late 
king were quite exhausted on empty pageants, guilty 
pleasures, or vain treaties and expeditions. But the king 
relied on Wolsey alone for replenishing his coffers : and no 
person could be fitter for the purpose. 4. His first care 
was to get a large sum of money from the people, under 
the title of a benevolence ; which added to its being ex- 
torted the mortification of being considered as a free gift. 
Henry little minded the manner of its being raised, proJ- 
vided he had the enjoyment of it; his minister, however, 
met with some opposition in his attempts to levy these 
extorted contributions. Having, in the first place, exacted 
a considerable sum from the clergy, he next addressed him- 
self to the house of commons ; but they only granted him 
half the supplies he demanded. 5. Wolsey wa3 at first 
highly offended at their parsimony, and desired to be heard 
in the house ; but, as this would have destroyed the very 
form, and constitution of that august body, they replied, that 
none could be permitted to sit and argue there, but such as 
had been elected members. This was the first attempt made 
in this reign to render the king master of the debates in 
parliament. Wolsey first paved the way, and, unfortunately 
for the kingdom, Henry too well improved upon his pljjlpr' 
soon after, 

6. Hitherto the administration of all affairs was carr&^ 
on by Wolsey; for the king was contented to lose, in th$' 
embraces of his mistresses, all the complaints of his sub? 
jjEcts ; and the cardinal undertook to keep him ignorant, 
in order to continue his uncontrolled authority. But now 
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a period was approaching that was to put an end to this 
minister's exorbitant power. One of the most extraordi- 
nary and important revolutions that ever employed the 
attention of man was now ripe for execution. This wa's 
no less a change than the Reformation. 7. The vices and 
impositions of the church of Rome were now almost come 
to a head; and the increase of arts and learning amopg the 
laity , propagated by means of printing, which had been 
lately invented, began to make them resist that power, 
which was originally founded on deceit. A.D. 1519. Leo 
Lhe Tenth was at that time pope, and eagerly employed in 
building the church of St. Veter, at Rome. In order to 
procure nwney for carrying on that expensive undertaking, 
he gave a commission for selling indulgences, a practice 
that had often been tried before. 8. These were to free 
the purchaser from the pains of purgatory ; and they would 
serve even for one’s friends, if purchased with that inten- 
tion. The Augustine friars had usually been employed in 
Saxony to preach the indulgences, and from this trust had 
derived both profit and consideration ; but the pope’s 
minister, supposing that they had found out illicit methods 
of secreting the money, transferred this lucrativn employ- 
ment from them to the Dominicans. *9. Martin Luther, 
professor in the university of Wittenberg, was an Augus- 
tine monk, and one of those who resented this transfer of 
the sale of indulgences from one order to another. He 
began to show his indignation by preaching against their 
efficac} r ; and, being naturally of a fiery temper, and pro- 
voked by opposition, he inveighed against the authority of 
the pope himself. Being driven hard by his adversaries, 
sLill as he enlarged his reading, in order to support his 
tenets , h& discovered some new abuse or error in the 
church of Home, 10. In this dispute, it was the fate of 
Henry to be champion on both sides. His father, who 
had given him the education of a scholar, permitted him 
to be instructed in school divinity, which then was the 
principal object of learned enquiry. Henry, therefore, 
willing to convince the world of his abilities in that science, 
obtained the pope’s permission to read the works of Luther, 
which had been forbidden under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 11. In consequence of this, the king defended jjie 
seven sacraments, out of St. Thomas Aquinas ; and showed 
some dexterity in this science, though it is thought that 
Wolsey had the chief hand in .directing him, A book 
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being thus finished in haste, it was sent to Rome for the 
pope's approbation, which it was natural to suppose would 
not be withheld. The pontiff, ravished with its eloquence 
and depth, compared it to the labours of St. Jerome, or 
St. Augustine, and rewarded the author of it with the title 
of defender of the fait^h ; little imagining that Henry 
was soon to be one of the most terrible enemies that ever 
the church of Rome had to con trad with. 


Questions for Examination. 

1, 2. Relate the particulars of tlio congress tliat took nlncc in the 
plains of Picardy. * 

3. Iu what manner were the late king’s treasures exhausted ? 

4 . How were the king's coReia replenished ? 

5. What was the first attempt made to render the king master of the 

debates in parliament ? 

(j. Why did Wolsey endeavour to keep the king ignorant of the com- 
plaints of his subjects ? 

7. What practices led to the Reformation ? 

D. In what manner did Luther oppose the transfer of tliB sale of in- 
dulgences ? 

10, 11. Whut was the king's conduct on this occasion ? and what was 
his reward ? 


SECTION III. 

n When, thunderstruck, that eagle Wolsey fell ; 

When roynl favour as an ebbing sea, 

Like a leviathan, his grandeur left, 

His gasping grandeur — naked on the sand." — Y oung. 

1. Dull, s. a law ur decree made by llic 7. Nun'cio, s. a messenger, Lite popo'i 
pope. I aiulinssarior. 

D. Endesias'tlcal, a. VelonginjT Id llie i 11. Tnr'blrt, a. rtbturbeil. unsettled. 

church. I 12. Pon'iili', s the pop« 

6. Dilem'ma, j. ilifllcully. I 

1. (A.D. 1527.) Henry had now been eighteen years 
married to Catharine of Arragon, who had been brought 
over from Spain, and married tn his eldest brother, Arthur, 
a few months before his death. Hut, notwithstanding the 
submissive deference paid to the indulgence of the church, 
Henry’S marriage with this princess did not pass without 
scrdpls and hesitation, both on his own side and on 
thdt of the people. 2. However, hrs scruples were in- 
creased, though perhaps not at first excited, by a motive 
•^uck more powerful than the tacit suggestions of his con- 
science. It happened that among the maids of honour 
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then attending the queen, there was one Anna Bullen, the 
daughter of sir Thomas Bullen, a gentleman of distinction, 
and related to most of the nobility. He had been em- 
ployed by the king in several embassies, and was married 
to a daughter of the duke of Norfolk. 3. The beauty of 
Anna surpassed whatever had* hitherto appeared at this 
voluptuous court; and her education, which had been at 
Paris, tended to set off her personal charms. Henry, who 
had never learned the art of restraining* any passion that 
he desired to gratify, saw and loved her ; but after several 
efforts to induce her to comply with his criminal desires, 
he found that without marringc lie could have no chance 
of succceSing. 4. This obstacle, therefore, he quickly 
undertook to remove ; and a3 his own queen was now 
become hateful to liim, lie alleged, in order to procure a 
divorce, that his conscience rebuked him for having so long 
lived in incest with the wife of his brother. In this pre- 
tended perplexity, therefore, he applied to C'mient the 
Seventh, who owed him many obligations, desiring him to 
dissolve the bull of the former pope, which had given him 
permission to marry Catharine; and to declare that it was 
not in the power, even of the holy see, to dispense with 
the law so strictly enjoined in Scripture. 5. The unfor- 
tunate pope, unwilling to grant, yet afraid to refuse, con- 
tinued to promise, recant, dispute, and temporize ; hoping 
that the king’s passion would never hold out during the 
tedious course of an ecclesiastical controversy. In this 
he was entirely mistaken. Henry had been long taught 
to dispute as well as lie, and quickly found Dr wrested 
many texts in Scripture to favour his opinions, or his pas- 
sions. 6. During the course of a long perplexing nego- 
tiation, on Ihc issue of which Henry’s happiness seemed to 
depend, he had at first expected to find in his favourite 
Wolsey a warm defender and a steady adherent; but in 
this he found himself mistaken. Wolsey seemed to he in 
pretty much th’c same dilemma with the pope. On the 
one hand, lie was to please his master the king, from whom 
he had received a thousand murks of favour ; and on the 
other hand, lie feared to disoblige the pope, whose servant 
he more immediately was, and who, besides, had power to 
punish his disobedience. 7. He, therefore, resolved to 
continue neuter in the controversy; and, though of all 
men the most haughty, he gave way on this occasion to 
Compegio, the pope’s nuncio, in ’all things, pretending a 

l 2 
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deference to his skill in canon law. Wolsey’a scheme of 
temporizing was highly displeasing to the long ; but for a 
while he endeavoured to stifle his resentment until he could 
act with more fatal certainty. He for some time looked 
out for a man of equal abilities and less art ; and it was not 
long before accident threw jn his way one Thomas Cranmer, 
of greater talents, and probably of more integrity. Cranmer 
proposed that the question of the validity of the marriage 
should be referred to the principal universities of Europe, 
and thus won the king’s favour, because in that age the 
casuist? of the universities were remarkable for their scruples 
respecting the degrees of affinity within which marriage was 
deemed unlawful. ** 

8. Thus folding himself provided with a person who 
could supply Wolsey's place, he appeared less reserved in 
his resentments against that prelate. The attorney- general 
was ordered to prepare a bill of indictment against him ; 
and he was Boon after commanded to resign the great seal. 
Crimes are easily found out against a favourite in disgrace, 
and the courtiers did not fail to increase the catalogue of 
his errors. He was ordered to depart from York-place 
palace ; and all hi* furniture and plate were converted to 
the king's use. 9. The inventory of his goods being 
taken, they were found to exceed even the most extrava- 
gant surmises. He wa3 soon after arrested by the earl of 
Northumberland, at the king’s command, for high treason, 
and preparations were made for conducting him from 
York, where he then resided, to London, in order to take 
his trial. 10. lie at first refused to comply with the 
requisition, ns being a cardinal ; but finding the earl bent 
on performing his commission, he complied, and set out by 
easy journeys to London, to appear as a criminal, where he 
had acted as a king. In his way he stayed a fortnight at 
the earl of Shrewsbury’s ; where, one day, at dinner, he 
was taken ill, not without violent suspicions of having 
poisoned himself. Being brought forward from thence, 
he with much difficulty reached Leicester-abbey ; where 
the monks coming out to meet him, he said, “Father 
Abbot, I am come to lay my hones among you ;** and 
immediately ordered his bed to be prepared. 11. As his 
disorder increased, an officer being placed near him, at 
once to guard and attend him, he spoke to him a little 
before be expired, to this effect: "Had I but served God 
os diligently ns I have served the king, he would not have 
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given me over in my grey hairs. But this is the just 
reward I must receive for my indulgent pains and study ; 
not regarding my service to God, but only to my prince. M 
He died soon alter, in all the pangs of remorse, and left a 
life whien had all along been rendered turbid by ambition, 
and wretched by mean assiduities. 

12. The tie that held Henry to the church being thus 
broken, lie resolved to keep no farther measures with the 
pontiff. He, therefore, privately married Anna Bullen, 
whom he had created marchioness of Pembroke ; the duke 
of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, her father, and Dr. 
Cranmer, being present at the ceremony. Soon after, find- 
ing the queen pregnant, he publicly owned his marriage, 
and, to cover over his disobedience to the pope with an 
.appearance of triumph, he passed with his beautiful bride 
through London, with a magnificence greater than had 
ever been known before. But though Henry had thus 
separated fi-om the church, yet he had not addicted himself 
to the system of the reformers. 

13. As the monks had all along shown him the greatest 
resistance, he resolved at once to deprive them of future 
power to injure him. He accordingly empowered Thomas 
Cromwell, who was now made secretary of state, to Send 
commissioners into the several counties of England to in- 
spect the monasteries, and to report with rigorous exact- 
ness the conduct and deportment of such as were resident 
there. This employment was readily undertaken by some 
creatures of the court, namely Layton, London, Price, 
Gage, Peter, and Bellasis, who are said to have discovered 
monstrous disorders in many of the religious houses. — 
The accusations, whether true or false, were urged with 
great claipour against these communities, and a general 
horror was fexcited in the nation against them. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Who was Henry's first wife ? 

2. Whom did he afterwards wish to obtain ? 

3. What description is given oF Anna Bullen ? 

4. What pretence did Henry allege to procure a divorce ? 

5. What was the conduct of the pope ? 

0,7. What were the circumstances which put an end to Wolsey'B power? 
B. In what manner did the king act towards him ? 

D • What account is given of the inventory of his goods ? 

10. What circumstances preceded the depth of Wolsey? 
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11. Relate Wolsey's expression immediately before his death. 

1 2. What followed Wolsey’s death ? 

13. What commission did the king give to Cromwell ? 


SECTION IV. 

“Tyrannic cruelty, voluptuous pride, 

Insatiable licentiousness and guilt, 

So share this monarui, we can ne'er decide 

On what one vice his ruling wish was built." — D iddin, 

3, Aurlc'ul.ir, a. srrrcl, private, | 4. Suprem'wy, s. authority, sovereignly. 

1. (A.D. 1536.) A new visitation was soon after ap- 
pointed, and fresh crimes were also produced ; so that his 
severities were conducted with such seeming justice and 
success, that in less than two years he became possessed of 
all the monast ic revenues. The monasteries visited amounted 
to six hundred and forty- five, of which twenty- eight had 
abbots who enjoyed a seat in parliament. Ninety col- 
leges were demolished in several counties ; two thousand 
three hundred and seventy-four chantries and free chapels, 
and a hundred and ten hospitals. 2. The whole revenue 
of these, establishments amounted to one hundred and 
sixty- one thousand pounds, which was about a twentieth 
part of the national income. But as great murmurs were 
excited by some on this occasion, Henry took care that all 
those who could be useful to him, or even dangerous in 
case of opposition, should he sharers in the spoil. He either 
made a gift of the revenues of the convents to his principal 
courtiers, or sold them at low prices, or exchanged them 
for other lands on very disadvantageous terms. 

3. Henry's opinions were at length delivered in a law,, 
which, from its horrid consequences, was afterwards termed* 
the Bloody Statute ; by which it was ordained, that who- 
ever, by word or writing, denied transubstantkifion, who- 
ever maintained that the communion in both kinds was 
necessary, whoever asserted that it was lawful for priests 
to marry, whoever alleged that vows of chastity might be 
broken, whoever maintained that private masses were 
unprofitable, or that auricular confession w 7 as unnecessary, 
should be found guilty of heresy, and burned or hanged bs 
the court should determine. 4 As the people were at 
that time chiefly composed of those who followed the opi- 
nions of Luther, and such as still adhered to the pope, 
this statute, with Henry’s former decrees, in some measure 
included both, and opened a field for persecution, which 
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soon after produced its dreadful harvests. Bainham and 
BQney were burned for their opposition to popery. Sir 
Thomas More and Bishop Fisher were beheaded for denying 
the king’s supremacy . 

5. These severities, however, were preceded by one of 
a different nature, arising neither from religious nor poli- 
tical causes, but merely from a tyrannical caprice. Anna 
Bullen, his queen, hail always been favourable to the Re- 
formation, and consequently had many enemies on that 
account, who only waited some fit occasion to destroy her 
credit with the king, and that occasion presented itself 
but too soon. 6. The king’s passion was by this time 
quite palled with satiety ; os the only desire he ever had 
for her arose from that brutal appetite which enjoyment 
soon destroys. He had now fallen in love, if we may so 
prostitute the expression, with another, and languished for 
the possession of Jane Seymour, who had for some time 
been maid of honour to the queen. 

7. In the mean time her enemies were not remis3 in 
raising an accusation against her. The duke of Norfolk, 
from his attachment to the old religion, took care to pro- 
duce several witnesses accusing her of incontinency with 
some of the meaner servants of the court. Four persons 
were particularly pointed out as her paramours ; Henry 
Norris, groom of the stole ; Weston and Brereton, gentlemen 
of the king’s bed-chamber ; together with Mark Smeaton, 
a musician. 3. Accordingly, soon after, Norris, Weston, 
Brereton, and Smeaton, were tried in Westminster- hall, 
when Smeaton was prevailed upon, by the promise of a 
pardon, to confess a criminal correspondence with the 
queen ; but he was not confronted with her ; and his 
execution ^h the rest, shortly after, served to acquit her 
of the charge. 9. Norris, who had been much in the 
king’s favour, had an offer of his life if he would confess 
his crime, and accuse his mistress; but he rejected the 
proposal with contempt, and died professing her innocence 
and his own. The queen and her brother were tried by 
a jury of peers ; but upon what proof or pretence the crime 
of incest was urged against them is unknown ; the chief 
evidence it is said amounted to no more than that Roch- 
ford had been seen* to lean on her bed before some com- 
pany. 10. Part of the charge against her was, that she 
had declared to her attendants that the king never had 
her heart : which was considered as a slander upon the 
i 4 
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throne, and strained into a breach of law by statute, by 
which it was declared criminal to throw any slander upon 
the king, queen, or their issue. The unhappy queen, 
though unassisted by counsel, defended herself with great 
judgment and presence of mind ; and the spectators could 
not forbear declaring her entirely innocent. 11. She 
answered distinctly to nil the charges brought against 
her ; but the king's authority was not to be controlled : 
she was declared guilty, anil her sentence ran, that she 
should be burned or beheaded at the king's pleasure. On 
the morning of her execution, her sentence being mitigated 
into beheading, she sent for Kingstone, the keeper of the 
Tower, to whom, upon entering the prison, she said, 
“ Mr. Kingstone, I hear I am not to die till noon, and 
I am sorry for it; for I thought to he dead before this 
time, and free from a life of pain.” 12. The keeper at- 
tempting to comfort her by assuring her the pain would be 
very little, she replied, “I have heard that the executioner 
is very expert : and (clasping her neck with her hands, 
laughing) I have hut a little neck." When brought to the 
scaffold, from a consideration of her child Elizabeth’s wel- 
fare, she would not inflame the minds of the spectators 
against her prosecutors, but contented herself with saying, 
that "she was come to die as she was sentenced by the 
law.” 13. She would accuse none, nor say any thing of the 
ground upon which she was judged ; she prayed heartily 
for the king, and called him "a most merciful and gentle 
prince : that he had always been to her a good and gracious 
sovereign ; and if that any one should think proper to can- 
vass her cause, she desired him to judge the best.” She 
was beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who was brought 
over, as much more expert than any in Englan^. c 14. The 
very next day after her Execution he married the lady Jane 
Seymour, his cruel heart being no way softened by the 
wretched fate of one that had been so lately the object of his 
warmest affections. He also ordered his parliament to give 
him a divorce between her sentence and execution, and thus 
he endeavoured to render 'Elizabeth, the only child he had 
by her, illegitimate, as he had in the same manner/formerly, 
her Bister Mary, his only child by queen Catharine. 

■? Questiojis for . Examination . 

f Whftt monastic revenues now rnmc into the king's possession ? 

V. What was the nirnvnt of dicse revenues ? 
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3. What were the opinions of Henry ? 

4 . WKat were the horrid consequences ? 

5. What tyrannical act preceded these severities ? 

7. Relate the charges alleged against Anna Bullen, 

9. What is said to have been the chief evidence agninst her? 

10. What strange charge was brought against her ? 

11. What was her behaviour on the tijial ? 

12. 13. What at her execution? 

14. In what manner did the king act after her exepution ? 


SECTION V. 

‘ Superior Cranmer, in a crowd alunc, 
ifares friendship with the virtuous fallen own." — Dibdin. 

2. Ca’iri'cp, s. (prDn. ka-preeie), whim. 6. Unpriipl'tiuus, n, unfavourable. 

*. Thenlo'gi cal, n. belonging to divinity. 8. Expatiate, v. to enlarge, to mak»? a 
Mis'creant, s. n base person. free comment. 

1. (A.D. 1537.) In the midst of these commotions the 
fires of Smithfield were seen to blaze with unusual fierce- 
ness. Those who adhered to the pope, or those who fol- 
lowed the doctrines of Luther, were equally the objects of 
royal vengeance and ecclesiastical persecution. From the 
multiplied alterations which were made in the national 
„ stems of belief, mostly drawn up by Henry himself, few 
knew what to think or what to profess. 2. They were 
ready enough to follow his doctrines, how inconsistent or 
contradictory soever ; but as he was continually changing 
them himself, they could hardly pursue so fast as he 
advanced before them. Thomas Cromwell, raised by the 
king’s caprice from being a blacksmith’s son to be a royal 
favourite, (for tyrants ever raise their favourites from the 
lowest of the people,) together with Cranmer, now become 
Brchbisho])*of Canterbury, were both seen to favour the 
Reformation with all their endeavours. 3. On the other 
hand, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, together with the 
duke of Norfolk, were for leading the king back to his 
original superstition. In fact, Henry submitted to neither; 
his pride had long been so inflamed by flattery, that he 
thought himself entitled to regulate, by his own single 
opinion, the religious faith of the whole nation. 

4. Soon after, no less than five hundred persons were 
imprisoned for confl-adicting the opinions delivered in the 
Bloody Statute : and received protection only from the 
lenity of Cromwell. In 1538, Lambert, a schoolmaster, 
i 5 • 
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after a public disputation with the king in Westminster- 
hall, wps burnt to death : and, in 1540, doctor Bamel, who 
had been instrumental in Lambert’s execution, felt, in his 
turn, the severity of the persecuting spirit, and by a bill in 
parliament, without any trial, was condemned to the flames, 
discussing theological questions at the very Btuke. With 
Barnes were executed Dne Gerrard, and Jerome, for the 
same opinions. Three Catholics also, whose names were 
Abel, Featherstone, and Powel, were dragged upon the same 
hurdles to execution ; and declared, that the most grievous 
part of their punishment was the being coupled with such 
heretical miscreants as were united in the same calamity. 

5. During these horrid transactions, Henry wai resolved 
to take another queen, Jane Seymour having died in child- 
bed ; and after some negotiations upon the continent, he 
contracted a marriage with Anne of Cleves, his aim Ijeing, by 
her means, to fortify his alliance with the princes of Germany. 
6. His aversion, however, to the queen secretly increased 
every day ; and he at length resolved to get rid of her and 
his prime minister together. He had a strong cause of dis- 
like to him for his late unpropitious alliance, which Cromwell 
had effected in order to have the Reformation encouraged 
by the patronage of a Protestant queen ; and a new motive 
was soon added for increasing his displeasure. Henry had 
fixed his affections on Catharine Howard, niece to the 
duke of Norfolk ; and the only method of gratifying this 
new passion was, as in the former cases, discarding the 
present queen to make room for a new one. The duke 
of Norfolk had long been Cromwell’s mortal enemy, 
nnd eagerly embraced this opportunity to destroy a man 
he considered as hia rival. 7. He therefore made use of 
all his niece’s arts to ruin the favourite; and when this 
project was ripe for execution, he obtained a Commission 
from tjie king to arrest Cromwell for high treason. His 
disgrace was no sooner known, than all his friends forsook 
him, except Cranmer, who wrote such a letter to Henry 
in his behalf, as no other man in the kingdom would have 
presumed to offer. However, he was accused in parlia- 
ment of heresy and treason ; and, without even being heard 
in Uis own defence, condemned to suffer the pains of death, 
as the king Bhould think proper to direct. B. When he 
was brought to the scaffold, his regard for his Bon hindered 
him from expatiating upon his own innocence. He thanked 
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God for bringing him to death for his transgressions ; con- 
fessed he had often been seduced, but that he no^^lied in 
the Catholic frith. 

But the measure of Henry's severities was not yet filled 
up. He had thought himself very happy in his new mar- 
riage. He was so captivated with the queen's accomplish- 
ments, that he gave public thanks for his felicity, and 
desired his confessor to join with him in the same thanks- 
giving. D. This joy, however, was of a very short duration. 
While the king was at York, upon an intended conference 
with the king of Scotland, a man of the name of Lassels 
waited upon Cranmer at London ; and from the informa- 
tion of his sister, who hud been servant to the duchess 
dowager of Norfolk, he gave a very surprising account 
of the queen's incontinence. When the queen was first 
examined relative to her crime, she denied the charge ; 
but afterwards, finding that her accomplices were her 
accusers, she confessed her incontinence before marriage, 
but denied her having dishonoured the king’a bed since 
her union. 10. Three maids of honour, who were ad- 
mitted to her secrets, still further alleged her guilt; and 
some of them made such confessions us tended to augment 
the nature of her crime. The scrvde parliament, upon 
being informed of the queen's crime and confession, 
quickly found her puilty, and petitioned the king that 
she might be punished with death; that the same pe- 
nalty might be inflicted Dn the lady Rochford, the accom- 
plice in her debaucheries ; and that her grandmother, the 
duchess dowager of Norfolk, together with her father, 
mother, and nine others, men and women, ns having been 
privy to the queen’s irregularities, should participate in 
her puni^Jiment. 11. With this petition the king was 
most graciously pleased to agTee ; they were condemned 
to death by an act of attainder, which, at the slime time, 
made it capital for all persons to conceal their knowledge 
of the incontinence of any future queen. It was also 
enacted, that, if the king married any woman who had 
been incontinent, she should be guilty of treason, in case 
Bhe did not previously reveal her guilt. The people made 
merry with this absurd and brutal statute ; and it was 
said that the king»must henceforth look out for a widow. 
12. After all these laws were passed, in which the most 
wonderful cirqumBtance is, that a body of men could ever 
be induced to give their consept, the queen was beheaded 

i 6 
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on Tower-hill, together with the lady Rochford, who found 
no gr^t degree of compassion, as she had herself before 
tamy^ed in blood. 


% Questions fof Examination. 

]. What cruel persecutions followed the multiplied alterations in the 
national belief? 

2. Who favoured the Reformation ? 

' 3. Who endeavoured tD lead the king back to popery ? 

5. Upon whom did Henry fix his affections ? • 

0. What caused Henry's dislike to Cromwell ? and what was the con- 
sequence ? 

9. In what manner was the king informed of the incontinence of his 
queen ? 

10. Who were the witnesses that alleged her guilt ? 

11. What was tliB brutal statute passed by the servile parliament on 

this uncasion ? 

12. What was the fate of the queen ? 


SECTION VI. 

° I would not have such a heart in my bosom 
For the dignity of thB whole body.” — S haksi'Kare. 

2. IrmulblHty, a. a disposition to anger. Indiscriminately, ad. without dls- 

3. Impla'cable, a. not to be moved by tinctloii. 

entreaty. 7. Escutcheon, «. a codt d! arms. 

1. (A.D. 1543.) In about a year after the death of the 
last queen, Henry once more changed bis condition, by 
marrying his sixth and last wife, Catharine Parr, who, 
according to the ridiculous suggestions of the people, 
was, in fact, a widow. She was the widow of the late lord 
Latimer; and was considered as a woman of r discretion 
and virtue. She had already passed the meridian of life, 
and managed this capricious tyrant’s temper with prudence 
and success. 

2. Still, however, the king’s severity to his subjects 
continued as fierce as ever. For some time he had been 
incommoded by an ulcer in his leg ; the pain of which, 
added to his corpulence, and other infirmities, increased 
his natural irascibility to such a degree, that scarcely 
any of his domestics approached him without terror. It 
was not to be expected, therefore, that any who differed 
from him in opinion should, at this time particularly, hope 
for pardon. 
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3. Though his health was declining apace, yet his 
implacable cruelties were not the less frequent* His 
resentment was diffused indiscriminately to h11 ; at one 
time a protestanj, and at another a catholic, were the ob- 
jects of his severity. The duke of Norfolk, and his son 
the earl of Surry, were the lagt that felt the injustice of 
the tyrant’s groundless suspicions. 4. The duke was a 
nobleman who had served the king with talent and 
fidelity; his son was a young man of the most promising 
hopes, who excelled in every accomplishment that be- 
cam^a scholar, a courtier, and a soldier. He excelled in 
all the military exercises which were then in request ; lie 
encouraged the fine arts by his practice and example ; and 
it is remarkable that he was the first who brought our 
language, in his poetical pieces, to any degree of refine- 
ment. 5. He celebrated the fair Geraldine in all his son- 
nets, and maintained her superior beauty in all places of 
public contention. These qualifications, however, were no 
safeguard to him against Henry’s suspicions ; he had 
dropped some expressions of resentment against the king’s 
ministers, upon being displaced from the government of 
Boulogne; and the whole family was < become obnoxious 
from the late incontinence of Catharine Howard, the queen, 
who was executed. 6. From these motives, therefore, 
private orders were given to arrest father and son ; and 
accordingly they were arrested both on the same day, and 
confined in the Tower. Surry being a commoner, his 
trial was the n\ore expeditious ; and as tc proofs, there 
were many informers base enough to betray the intimacies 
oF private confidence, and all the connexions of blood. 
The duchess dowager of Richmond, Surry’s own sister, 
enlisted herself among the number of hi* accusers ; and 
sir Richard Southwell also, his most intimate friend, 
charged him with infidelity to the king. 7. Il would 
seem that, at this dreary period, there was neither faith 
nor honour to be found in nil the nation. Surry denied 
the charge, and challenged his accuser to single combat. 
This favour was refused him : and it was alleged that he 
had quartered the aims of Edward the Confessor on his 
escutcheon, which alone was sufficient to convict him of 
aspiring to the crown. To this he could make no reply ; 
and indeed any answer would have been needless; for 
neither parliaments nor juries, during this reign, seemed to 
be guided by any other proofs bpt the will of the crown. 
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8. This young nobleman was, therefore, condemned for 
high treason, notwithstanding liis eloquent and spirited de- 
fence i and the sentence was soon after executed upop him 
on Tower-hill. In the mean time the duke endeavoured to 
mollify the king by letters of submissioit ; but the ippu- 
Bter's hard heart was rarely subject to tender impressions. 

9. The parliament meeting on the fourteenth day of 
January, (A.D. 1547.) a bill of attainder was found against 
the duke of Norfolk ; as it was thought he could not so 
easily have been convicted on a fair hearing by his pperqjp 
The death-warrant was made out, and immediately s#it to 
the lieutenant of the Tower. The duke prepared for death ; 
the following morning was to be his last ; but an -event of 
greater consequence to the kingdom intervened, anef-pre- 
vented his execution. 

10. The king had been for some time approaching fast 
towards his end ; and for several days all those about his 
person plainly saw that his speedy death was inevitable. 
The disorder in his leg was now grown extremely painful ; 
and this, added to his monstrous corpulency, which ren- 
dered him unable to stir, made him more furious than a 
chained lion. He had been very stern and severe; he 
was now outrageous. In this state he had continued for 
nearly four years before his death, the terror of all, aiid the 
tormentor of himself; his courtiers having no inclination 
to make an enemy of him, as they were more ardently 
employed in conspiring the death of each other 1 . 11. In 


1 The irritability of the king was so ungovernable, that many fell vic- 
tims to it ; and his queen, who constantly attended him with the most 
tender anil dutiful care, had also, as It will be seen by the following ac- 
count, nearly fallen a Bncri&ce. Henry’s favourite topic of conversation 
was theology, and Catharine hod unwarily ventured to hAbb objections 
Bgninst hi# arguments. Henry, highly provoked that she should pre- 
sume to differ from his opinion, complained of her obstinacy to Gardi- 
ner, bishop of Winchester, the chancellor, who inflamed his anger by 
representing the queen as a dnngeroqa heretic. Hurried by thesq in- 
sinuations, he went so fnr as to direct the chancellor to draw up articles 
of impeachment, which he Bigned. This paper fortunately fell into the 
hands of one of the queen's friends, v ho immediately carried the Intel- 
ligence to her. Next morning she paid her usud visit bo the king, and 
finding him disposed to challenge her to an argument pn divinity, she 
mocjestly declined thB conversation, saying, tfyat it did become a 
weak womap to dispute with*bne, who, by his superior learning, was 
entitled to dictate, not only to her, but to the whole world; and that 
If ever she had ventured to object to any thing be advanced, it was 
only for the Bake of her own instruction, and to engage Kim upon 'topics 
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this manner, therefore, he was suffered to struggle, with- 
out any of his domestics haying the cpurage to warn him 
of his approaching end ; as more than once, during this 
reign, persons had been put to death for foretelling the 
death of’ the king. At la£t, sir Anthony Denny had the 
courage to disclose to him this dreadful secret ; and. con- 
trary to his usual custom, he received the tidings with an 
expression of resignation. 12. His anguish and remorse 
were at this time greater than can be expressed : he desired 
that Cranmer might be sent for ; but before that prelate 
coul# arrive he was speechless. Cranmer desired him to 
give some sign of his dying in the faith of Christ; he 
squeezed* his hand, and immediately expired, after a reign 
of thirty-seven years and nine months, in the fifty- sixth 
year of his age. 

13. Some kings have been tyrants from contradiction 
and revolt; some from being misled by favourites; and 
some from a spirit of party ; but Henry was cruel from a 
depraved disposition alone ; cruel in government, cruel in 
religion, and cruel in his family. Our divines have taken 
some pains to vindicate the character of this brutal prince, 
as if his conduct and our reformation had any connexion 
with each other. There is nothing so' absurd as to defend 
the one by the other ; the most noble designs are brought 
about by the most vicious instruments : for we Bee even 
that cruelty and injustice were thought necessary to be 
employed in our holy redemption. 


Q?*e^ion.y for Examination. 

1. To whom was the king now married? 

2. What af this time increased the king’s irascibility ? 

9. Who were the last tvho felt his severity ? 

4, ft. What character is given of Oib earl of Snrry ? 

fi. Who appeared among the number of Surry’s accusers ? 

7. What was the chief charge alleged against this nobleman ? 

8. Where was he executed ? 

8. What was the fate Df his father, the duke of Norfolk ? 

10. What description is given of the king during his illness? 


which diverted his payis. This seasonable piece of flattery suddenly 
revived his affections; and the chanAor coming soon after with a 
numerous escort, to seize the queen and carry her to the Tower, the 
king treated him very roughly, calling him knave, fOol, and beast, and 
commanded him to be gone . — De Molftnlle’i Great Britain. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. a. d. 

Julius II 1503 

Leo X 1513 

Adrian VI 1522 

Clement VII. .. 1523 

Paul III 1534 


Emperors of Germany. 


Kings of France. A.D. 

Louis XII 1408 

Francis 1 1515 

Kings at i5 Qu.of Spain. 

Philip 1 1504 

Joan 1506 

Charles 1 1516 


A. D 

Christian II: .. 151 S 

Kings of Denmark 
alone. 

Frederick 1 1524 

Christian III. . . 1534 


Maximilian I. .. 1403 
Charles V 1510 

Emperors of the Turks. 

Bajazet II 1481 

Selim 1 1512 

Soliman II 1520 


Kings of Portugal. 

Emanuel 1405 

John III 1521 

Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden. 

John 1481 


King of Sweder^lone. 
Gustavus Vasa 2 \ 1623 


Kings of 

James IV 14fM* 

James V 1513 

Mary r. 1542 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Thomas Cranmcr, archbishop of Canterbury ; cardinal Wolsey and 
Sir Thomas More, lord chancellors; Thomas, lord Cromwell; Gardi- 
ner, bishop of Winchester; Ilenry Howard, earl of Surry; Nicholas, 
lord Vaux ; John Bourchier, lord Bemer3 ; George BolByn, viscount 
Rochford ; John, lord Lumley ; Edward, lord Sheffield ; dean Collet \ 


3 Gustavus Vasa delivered Sweden from the Danish yoke ; and for 
his recompense was elected its independent sovereign. 

3 Dr. Collet was the eldest sdn of Sir Henry Collet, who had been 
twice lord Mayor of London. The talents and industry which he dis- 
played in his youth induced his parents to send him to the University, 
where he soon outstripped all his contemporaries. He afterwards tra- 
velled into Italy, and there perfected himself in the Greek language. 
The fame of his extensive acquirements soon procured him ecclesiastical 
preferment, ami at an early age he obtained the deanery of St. Paul’s. 
In this situation the freedom with whi^h he condemned the abuses of 
the church and the vices of the rlergy, wrfuld have proved Jus ruin, but 
for the generous protection of Crammer. He founded and richly en- 
dowed St. Paul's school, which still remains a noble monument of his 
wisdom and patriotism, |^|dicd of the sweating sickness, A.D. 151D. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
EDWARD VI. 


Born 

1537. 


Bogan to 
reign 
Jan. 29, 
1547. 


Died 
July G, 
1553. 


Reigneil 
0$ years. 


11 Men perish in mlvnnce, as if the sun 
Should set ere naon." 'Young. 



1. Implicitly, ad. absolutely. 8. Invig'nrate, t>. to strengthen. 

0. EiOF'bltant, o. unreasonable, exees- 13 Stren'uously, ad. boldly, vigorously. 
■ Ive. 20. Livid, a. discoloured, as with a blow. 


1. (A.D. 1547.) Henry the Eighth was succeeded on the 
throne by his only son, Edward the Sixth, now in the tenth 
year of his age. The late king, in his will, which he ex- 
pected would be implicitly obeyed, fixed the majority of the 
prince at th^ completion of his eighteenth year ; and in the 
mean time, appointed sixteen executors of his will, to whom, 
during the minority, he entrusted the government of the 
king and kingdom ; the duke of Somerset, as protector, 
being placed at their head. 

2. The protector, in his schemes for advancing the Re- 
formation, had always recourse to the counsels of Cranmer, 
who, being a man of moderation and prudence, was averse 
to violent changes, and determined to bring over the people 
by insensible innovations to his own peculiar system. 

3. A committee of bishops ana divines had been ap- 
pointed by the council to frame a liturgy for the service of 
the church; and this work was executed with great mo- 
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deration, precision, and accuracy. A law was also enacted, 
permitting priests to marry; the ceremony of auricular 
confession, ’though not abolished, was left at the discretion 
of the people, who were not displeased at being freed 
from the spiritual tyranny of their instructors ; the doc- 
trine of the real presence was the last tenet of popery 
that was wholly abandoned by the people, as both the 
clergy and laity were* loth to renounce so miraculous a 
benefit as it was assented to be. 4. However, at last, 
not only this, but all the principal opinions and practices 
of the Catholic religion, contrary to what the Scripture 
authorizes, were abolished ; and the Reformation, such as 
we have it, was almost entirely- completed in t England*. 
With all these innovations the people and clergy in ge- 
neral acquiesced ; and Qfwhner* wd Bonner were the only 
persons whose oppftritiqn was thought of any weight : 
they were, therefore, sent to the Tower* and threatened 
with the king's further displeasure in case of disobedience. 
A.D. 1548. 

5. For all these the protector gained great applause and 
popularity; but he was raised to an enviable degree of 
eminence, and his enemies were numerous in proportion to 
his exoltAtion. Of all the ministers at that time in council, 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, was the most artful, ambitious, 
and unprincipled. Resolved, at any rate, to possess. JJie 
principal place under the king, he cared not what meAiis 
were to be used in acquiring it. 6. However, unwilling -tq. 
throw off the mask, he covered the most exorbitant views 
under the fairest appearances. Having associated himself 
with the earl of Southampton, he formed a strong party in 
the council, who were determined to free themselves from 
the control the protector assumed over them. That noble- 
man was, in fact, now grown obnoxious to £ very pre- 
vailing party in the kingdom. 7. He was hated by the 
nobles for his superior magnificence and power ; he was 
hated by the Catholic party for his regard to the Refor- 
•mation; he was disliked by many for his severity to his 
Wother; besides, the great estate he had raised'at the ex- 
pense of the church and the crown, rendered him ob- 
noxious to all. The palace 1 which he was then building 
in the Strand, served also, by its magnificence, and etill 
more so by the ui\just methods that were taken to raise it, 


1 Still ca]lefi Somerset house. 
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to expose him to the censures of the public. The parish 
church -of St. Mary, with three bishops* houses, -were 
pulled down to furnish ground and materials for the 
structure. 

8. He was soon afterwards sent to the Tower; and the 
chief article of which he was accused was his usurpation of 
the government, and taking all the power into his own 
hands ; but his great riches were the real cause. Several 
others of a slighter tint were added, to invigorate this accu- 
sation, but none of them could be said to nmount to high 
treason. 9. In consequence of these, a bill of attainder 
was preferred against him in the house of lords : but 
Somerset contrived for this time to elude the rigour of their 
sentence, by having previously, on his knees, confessed 
the charge before the members of the council. 10. In con- 
sequence of this confession, he was 'deprived of all his 
offices and goods, together with a great part of his landed 
estates, which were forfeited to the use of the crown. This 
fine on his estate was soon after remitted by the king; and 
Somerset, once more, contrary to the expectation of all, 
recovered his liberty. He was even re-admitted into the 
council. Happy for him if his ambition had not revived 
with his security ! 

11. In fact, he could not help now and then bursting 
out into invectives against the king and government, which 
were quickly carried to his secret enemy, the earl of 
Warwick, who was now become duke of Northumberland. 
As he was surrounded with that nobleman’s creatures, they 
took care to reveal all the designs which they had them- 
selves first suggested ; and, Somerset soon found the fatal 
effects of his rival’s resentment. 12. He was, by North- 
umberland’s command, arrested with many more, accused 
of being hi3 partisan?, and was, with his wife, the duchess, 
thrown into prison. He was now accused of having formed 
a design to raise an insurrection in the north ; of attacking 
the train-bands on a muster-day ; of plotting to secure the 
Tower, and to excite a rebellion in London. 

13. These charges he strenuously denied; but he con- 
fessed one of as heinous a nature, which was, that he had 
laid a project for murdering Northumberland, Northamp- 
ton, and Pembroke, ^it a banquet, which was to be given 
them by lord Paget. He was soon after brought to trial 
Defore the marquis of Winchester, who sat as high steward 
on the occasion, with twenty- seven peers more, including 
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Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, who were 
at ortce h^ judges and accusers ; and being found guilty, 
was brought to the scaffold on Tower-hill, where he ap- 
peared without the least emotion, in the midst of a vast 
concourse of the populace, by whom he was beloved. 14. He 
spoke to them with great composure, protesting that he had 
always promoted the service of his king, and the interests 
of true religion, to the best of his power. The people at- 
tested their belief of what he said by crying out, “It is 
most true. 1 ’ An universal tumult was beginning to take 
place; but Somerset desired them to be still, and not to 
interrupt his last meditations, but to join with him in prayer; 
he then laid down his head, and submitted to the stroke of 
the executioner. 

15. In the mean time, Northumberland had long aimed at 
the first authority ; and the infirm state of the king’s health 
opened alluring prospects to his ambition. He represented 
to that young prince that his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
who were appointed by Henry’s will to succeed in failure 
of direct heirs to the crown, had been declared illegitimate 
by parliament; that the queen of Scots, his aunt, stood 
excluded by the king’s will, and, being an alien also, lost 
all right of succeeding. 16. And as the three princesses 
were thus legally excluded, the succession naturally devolved 
to the marchioness of Dorset, whose next heir was the lady 
Jane Grey, a lady every way accomplished for governmeijt. 
as well by the charms of her person as the virtues anfl 
acquirements of her mind. The king, who had long sub- 
mitted to all the politic views of this designing minister, 
agreed to have the succession- submitted tu the council, 
where Northumberland had influence soon after to procure 
An easy concurrence. t - 

17. In the mean time, as the king’s health declined, the 
minister’ laboured to strengthen his own interest and con- 
nexions. His first aim was to secure the interest of the 
marquis of Dorset, father to lady Jane Grey, by procuring 
for him the title of duke of Suffolk, which was lately be- 
come extinct. Having thus obliged this nobleman, he then 
proposed a match between his fourth son, lord Guildford 
Dudley, and the lady Jane Grey. 18. Still bent on 
spreading his interests as widely as possible, he married 
^his own daughter to lord Hastings, and had these mar- 
riages solemnized with all possible pomp and festivity. 
Meanwhile, Edward continued to languish, and several 
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fatal symptoms of consumption begun to appear. It was 
hoped, however, that his youth and temperance jnight get 
the better of his disorders ; and, from their love, the people 
were unwilling to think him in danger. 19. It had been 
remarked, indeed, by some, that his health was visibly seen 
* to decline from the moment that^the Dudleys were brought 
about his person. The character of Northumberland might 
have justly given some colour to suspicion ; and his removing 
all, except his own emissaries, from about the king, still 
farther increased the distrusts of the people. Northumber- 
land, however, was no way uneasy at their murmurs ; he 
was assiduous in his attendance upon the king, and professed 
the most tftixious concern for his safety : but still drove for- 
ward his darling scheme of transferring the succession to 
his own daughter-in-law. 

20. The young king was put into the hands of an igno- 
rant woman, who very confidently undertook his cure. 
After the use of her medicines, all the bad symptoms 
increased to a most violent degree ; he felt a difficulty of 
speech and breathing ; his* pulse failed ; his legs swelled ; 
his colour became livid, and many other symptoms ap- 
peared of his approaching end. lie expired at Greenwich, 
in the sixteenth year of his age, and the seventh of his 
reign, greatly regretted by all, as his early virtues gave 
a prospect of the continuance of a happy reign, July 6, 
1553. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Who succeeded Henry the Eighth? 

Who was appointed protector during the king’s minority? 

2, 3. By wtjpt method wbs the Reformation begun and completed ? 

4. Who were sent to the Tower for their aversion to the Reformation ? 

5, C. By whom was the protector opposed ? 

7- For what reason was he universally disliked ? 

H. What was the chief article of accusation against him ? 

0. By what means did he elude the rigour of his sentence ? 

10. Did the protector regain his authority ? 

1 1. In what manner did he then conduct himself? 

12. By whose command was he afterwards arrested ? 

Of what was he accused ? 

13. What confession did he make? 

14. What was his b eh a* our when brought to the scaffold ! 
lfi. Who next ospired to tho chief authority ? 

1C, 17- What means did he take to secure it? 

19, 19. Wlmt circumstances preceded the king's death ? 

20. Where and at what age did Edward the Sixth die 1 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MARY. 


Rom 
151 ti. 


DiulI 
Led. 1, 
1558. 



Began Id 
reign 
July lu, 
1553. 


'll signed 
5 yturii. 


“When persoculing zeal made royal sport 
With royal innocence inf Mary's court, y ; 

Then Bonner, blythe as shepherd at a wake, 

. . * Enjoy'd tho show, and danced about tho stake." — C owpkr. 

|h‘ tilg'otcil, a. blindly icalous, devoted I 6. Circumvented, pari, decayed, rte- 
lo b parly. I luded. 

1 7 Moro'se, o, sullen, peevish, cross. v 

1. (A.D. 1553.) TJfon the death of Edward, two taudl- 
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dates put in their pretensions to the crown : Mary, Henry's 
daughter by Ca^Jiorine of Airagon, relying on the justice 
of her cause; and lady Jane Grey, being nominated in the 
late young king’s will, and upon the support of the duke 
of Northumberland, her father-in-law. Mary was strongly 
bigoted to the popish superstitions, having been bred up 
among churchmen, and having been even taught to prefer 
martyrdom to a denial of hpr belief. 2, As she had lived 
in continual restraint, she was reserved and gloomy ; she 
had, even during the life of her father, the resolution to 
maintain her sentiments, and refused to comply with his 
new institutions. Her zeal hail rendered her furious ; 
and she fvas not only bllrdly attached to her religious 
opinions, but even to the popish clergy who maintained 
them. 3. On the other hand, Jane Grey was Btrongly 
attached to the reformers ; and, though yet but sixteen, 
her judgment had attained to such a degree of maturity 
as few have been found to possess. All historians agree 
that the solidity of her understanding, improved by con- 
tinual application, rendered her the wonder of her age. 
Jane, who was in a great measure ignorant of all the 
transactions in her favour, was struck with equal grief 
and surprise when she received intelligence 'of them. She 
shed a flood of tears, appeared inconsolable, and it was 
not without the utmost difficulty that she yielded to the 
entreaties of Northumberland, and the duke ber father. 

4. Orders were given also for proclaiming her throughout 
the kingdom; but these were but very *Temissly obeyed. 
When she was proclaimed in the city, the people heard 
her accession made public without any signs of pleasure ; 
no applause ensued, and some even expressed their scorn 
and contempt. 

5. In the mean time, Mary, who had retired, upon the 
news of the king’s death, to Kenning Hall, in Norfolk, sent 
circular letters to all the great towns and nobility in the 
kingdom, reminding them of her right, and commanding 
them to proclaim her without delay. Her claims Eoon 
became irresistible ; in a little time she found herself nt the 
head of forty thousand men ; while the few who attended 
Northumberland continued irresolute, and he even feared 
to lead them to the {^counter. 

6. Lady Jane, thus finding that all was lost, resigned 
her royalty, which she had held but ton days, with marks 
of real satisfaction, and retired with her mother to their 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MARY. 


Born 

1310. 


Disd 
Dec. I, 

I35B- 



Bepan lo 
r Big'll 
July l», 
1553. 


eiplieil 

5 j cars. 


“ When persecuting zeal made royal spnrt 
With royal innocence in Mary's court, 

Then Bonner, blythe as shepherd at a wake, 

# Enjoy’d tho show, and danced about the stake." — C dWpbr. 

► llifl'oteil, a. blindly cealoUB, devoted 1 6. Circumvent'ed, pari. decayed, de- 
to b parly. ludud. 

1 7 Morn's e, ». sullen, peevish, cross. 


1. (A.D. 1553.) Upon the death of Edward, two candi- 
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dates put in their pretensions to the crown : Mary, Henry's 
daughter by Ca^iarine of Arragon, relying on the justice 
of her cause ; and lady Jane Grey, being nominated in the 
late young king's will, and upon the support of the duke 
of Northumberland, her father-in-law. Mary was strongly 
bigoted to the popish superstitions, having been bred up 
among churchmen, and having been even taught to prefer 
martyrdom to a denial of her belief. 2. As she had lived 
in continual restraint, she was reserved and gloomy ; she 
had, even during the life of her father, the resolution to 
maintain her sentiments, and refused to comply with his 
new institutions. Her zeal had rendered her furious; 
and she fras not only bill dly attached to her religious 
opinions, but even to the popish clergy who maintained 
them. 3. On the other hand, Jane Grey was strongly 
attached to the reformers ; and, though yet but sixteen, 
her judgment had attained to such a degree or maturity 
ns few have been found to possess. All historians agree 
that the solidity of her understanding, improved by con- 
tinual application, rendered her the wonder of her age. 
Jane, who was in a great measure ignorant of all the 
transactions in her favour, was struck with equal grief 
and surprise when she received intelligence of them. She 
shed a flood of tears, appeared inconsolable, and it was 
not without the utrtiost difficulty that she yielded to the 
enfreifties of Northumberland! and the duke her father. 

4. Orders were given also for proclaiming her throughout 
the kiifgdom ; but these were but very *1remissly obeyed. 
When she was proclaimed in the city, the people heard 
her accession made public without any signs of pleasure ; 
no applause ensued, and Borne even expressed their scorn 
and contempt. 

5. In the mean time, Mary, who had retired, upon the 
news of the king’s death, to Kenning Hall, in Norfolk, seht 
circular letters to all the great towns and nobility in the 
kingdom, reminding them of her right, and commanding 
them to proclaim her without delay. Her claims Eoon 
became irresistible ; in a little time she found herself at the 
head of forty thousand men ; while the few who attended 
Northumberland con tinted irresolute, and he even feared 
to lead them to the cficountcr. 

6. Lady Jane, thus finding that nil was lost, resigned 
her royalty, which she had held but ten days, with marks 
of real satisfaction, and rdtfired with her mother ‘to their 
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own habitation. Northumberland also, who found his 
affairs desperate, and that it was impossible to stem the 
tide of popular opposition, attempted to quit the kingdom ; 
but he was prevented by the band of pensioner guards, 
who informed him that he must stay to justify their con- 
duct in being led out against their lawful sovereign. — 
Thus circumvented on all sides, he delivered himself up to 
Mary, and was soon afterwards executed in a summary 
way. Sentence was also pronounced against lady Jane and 
lord Guildford, but without any intention for the present 
of putting it into execution. 

7. Mary now entered London, and with very little 
effusion of blood saw herself joyfully proclaimed, and 
peaceably settled on the throne. This was a flattering 
prospect; but soon the pleasing phantom was dissolved. 
Mary was morose, and a bigot ; she was resolved to give 
back their former power to the clergy ; and thus once 
more to involve the kingdom in all the horrors from which 
it had just emerged. Gardiner, Tonstal, Day, Heath, 
and Vesey, who had been confined or suffered losses, for 
their Catholic opinions, during the late reign, were taken 
from prison, reinstated in their sees, and their former sen- 
tences repealed. 

8. A parliament, which the queen called soon after, 
seemed willing to concur in all her measures ; they at 
one blow repealed all the statutes, with regard to religion, 
which had passed during the reign of her predecessors; 
so that the national religion was again placed xm the 
same footing on which it stood in the early part- of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. 

9. While religion was thus returning to its primitive 
^buscs, the queen's ministers, who were willing tp strengthen 

her power by a Catholic alliance, had been for some time 
looking out for a proper consort ; and they at length 
chose Philip, prince of Spain, son to the celebrated Charles 
thq Fifth. In order to avoid any disagreeable remonstrance 
frotn the people, the articles of marriage were drawn as 
favourable as possible to the interest and honour of 
England ; and this in some measure stilled the clamours 
that had already been begun against it. 

10. The discontents of the people rose to such a pitch, 
that an insurrection, headed by sir Thomas Wyat, suc- 
ceeded. But Wvat, being made prisoner, was condemned 
and executed, with sonje of hie adherents. But whpjt 
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excited the compassion of the people* most of all, was the 
execution of lady Jane Grey, and lier husband, lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, who were involved in the punishment, though 
not in the guilt, of this insurrection. 11. Two days after 
Wyat was apprehended, lady Jane and her husband were 
ordered to prepare for deaths # Lady Jane, who had long 
before seen the threatening blow, was no way surprised at 
the message, but bore it with heroic resolution ; and being 
informed that sire had three days to prepare, she seemed 
displeased at so long a delay. 12. On the day of her ex- 
ecution her husband desired permission to see her ; but this 
she refused, as she knew the porting would be too tender 
for her firtitude to withstand. The place at first de- 
signed for their execution was without the Tower; but 
their youth, beauty, and innocence, being likely to raise an 
insurrection among the people, orders were given that they 
should be executed within the verge of that fortress. 13- Lord 
Dudley was the first that suffered; and while the lady Jane 
was proceeding to Lhe place of execution, the officers of 
the Tower met her, bearing along the headless body of 
her husband streaming with blood, in order to be interred 
in the Tower Chapel. She looked on the corpse for some 
time without any emotion ; and then, with a sigh, desired 
them to proceed. 14. On the scaffold she made a speech. 


in which she alleged that her offenre was not the having 

laid her hand upon the crown, but 

the not rejecting it with sufficient 

constancy; that she had less erred 

through ambition than filial obe- » 

dience ; and she willingly accepted IB! St , sU 

death as the only atonement she 

could mal(£ B to the injured state; jBBpiSBinjjBf 
end was ready by her punishment A ^BSBk 

to show, that innocence is no plea 
in excuse for deeds that tend to 
injure the community. After speak- 

ing to this effect, she caused herself to be disrobed by her 
women, and with a steady serene countenance submitted to 


the executioner. 


15. At the head of those who urged forward these vio- 
lent measures were Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
cardinal Pole, who was now returned from Italy. Pole, 
who was nearly allied by birth to the royal family, had 
always conscientiously adhered to the Catholic religion, and 

nr 
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had incurred Henry's displeasure, not only by refusing to 
assent to his measures, but by writing against him. 16. It 
was for this adherence that he was cherished by the Pope, 
and now sent over to England as a legate from the holy see. 
Gardiner was a man of a very different character : his chief 
aim was to please the reigning prince ; and he had shown 
already many instances of his prudent conformity. 


Questions for Examination . 

1. What were the pretensions of the two candidates for the crown ? 

2. What was the character of Mary ? |( 

3. What is said of lady Jane Grey ? 

4. In what manner was her proclamation received ? 

5. How did Mary act, and what wag her success ? 

(J. What was the fate of the duke of Northumberland ? 

7. What was Mary’s conduct after her accession ? 
ii. Did the parliament concur in her religious views ? 

0. What plan was resolved on to strengthen the Catholic power ? 

1 1. What was the fate of lady Jane Grey and her husband ? 

12 — 14. Mention tho circumstances that attended their execution. - 
1C, 1G. Who were the instigators of those violent measures? i 


SECTION II. 

11 CurHt superstition, which deludes the mind, 

And makes it to the tender feelings blind.” — A non. 

I. Mar'tyrilom, s. tl<e death of one who 11. Com'plicated, pari, united, 

falls a sncrir.ce to the cause of Regimen, s, diet used in liras of 
truth and virtue. sickness. 

B. Solld'ily, r. firmness, soundness. 

1. (A.D. 1555.) A persecution, therefore, Usgan by the 
martyrdom of Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, 
prebendary of St. Paul's. They were examined by com- 
missioners appointed by the queen, with the chancellor at. 
the Head of them. Saunders and Taylor, two other clergy^ 
men, whose zeal had been distinguished in carrying on tjj^ 
reformation, were the next that suffered. 

2. Bonner, bishop of London, bloated at once with 
and luxury, let loose bis veng^tince without restraint, an if 
seemed to take a pleasure in the puna of the unhappy 
sufferers ; while the queen, by her letters, exhorted him to 
pursue the pious work without pity or interruption. Soon 
after iu obedience to her commands, Ridley, bishop of 
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Oxford, and the venerable Latimer, bishop of Worcester, 
were condemned together. 3. Ridley had beeii one of the 
ablest champions for the reformation ; his piety, learning, 
and solidity of judgment were admired by his friends and 
dreaded by his enemies. The night before his execution, 
he invited the mayor of Oxforl and his wife to see him ; 
and when he beheld them melted into tears, he himself 
appeared quite unmoved, inwardly supported and com- 
forted in that hour of agony. When he was brought to the 
stake to be burnt, he found his old friend Latimer there 


before him. 4. Of all the prelates of that age, Latimer 
was the most remarkable for his unaffected piety, and the 
simplicity of his manners. He had never learnt to flatter 
in courts ; and his open rebuke was dreaded by all the 
great, who at that time too much deserved it. 5. His 'ser- 
mons, which remain to this day, Ehow that he had much 
learning and much wit ; and there is an air uf sincerity 
running through them, not to be found elsewhere. When 
Ridley began to comfort his ancient friend, Latimer was as 
ready, on his part, to return the kind office : “Be of good 
cheer, brother, (cried he): we shall this day kindle such a 
‘torch in England, as, I trust in God, sliall never be extin- 
guished.” 6. A furious bigot ascended to preach to them 
and the people, while the fire was preparing ; and Ridley 
gave a most serious attention to his discourse. No way 
distracted by the preparations about him, he heard him to 
the last, anil then told him he was ready to answer all lie 
had preached upon, if he were permitted a short indulgence; 
but this was refused him. At length fire was put to the 
pile; Latimer was soon out of pain; but Ridley continued 


to suffer rpuch longer, his legs being consumed before the 
fire reached liis vitals. 

7. Cranmer’s death followed 
soon after, and struck the whole 
nation with horror. His love 
of life had formerly prevailed. 

In an unguarded moment he - Ajfr 
was induced to sign a paper con- ; : 

deinning the reformation ; and ■MS- 

now his enemies, aftejfc having ren- Wh 
dcred him^ completely wretched, 

resolved td.&ltroy him. 9. Being T -MMErl L J jf/ 

led to the and the fire be-. 

ginning to lb kindled round him, he stretched forth his right 


k 2 
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hand, and held it in the flames till it was consumed, while 
he frequently cried out, in the midst of his sufferings, 
"That unworthy hand!" at the same time exhibiting no 
appearance of pain or disorder. When the fire attacked 
his body, he seemed to he quite insensible of his tortures : 
his mind was wholly occupied upon the hopes of a iuture 
reward. After his body was destroyed, his heart was 
found entire : an emblem of the constancy with which he 
suffered. 

9. It was computed that during this persecution, two 
hundred and seventy-seven persons suffered by fire, besides 
those punished by imprisonment, fines, and confiscations. 
Among those who Buffered by fire, were five bishops, 
twenty- one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradesmen, one hundred husbandmen, fifty-five women, 
and four children. All this was terrible; and 'yet the 
temporal affairs of the kingdom did not seem to be more 
successful. 

10. (A.D. 1557.) Calais, that had now for above two 
hundred years been in possession of the English, was at- 
tacked, and by n sudden and unexpected assault, being 
blockaded on every side, was obliged to capijulate ; so 
that in less than eight days, the duke of Guise recovered 
a city that had been in possession of the English since the 
time of Edward the Third, who had spent eleven months 
in besieging it. This loss filled the whole kingdom with 
murmurs, and the queen with despair ; she was heard to 
say, that, when dead, the name of Calais would be found 
engraven upon her heart. 

11. These complicated evils, a murmuring people, an 
increasing heresy, a disdainful husband, and an unsuccess- 
ful war, made dreadful depredations on Mark’s constitu- 
tion. She began to appear consumptive, and this rendered 
her mind still more morose and bigoted. The people now, 
therefore, began to turn their thoughts to her successor ; 
and the Princess Elizabeth came into a greater degree of 
consideration than before. 12. Mary had been long in a 
very declining state of health ; and having mistaken her 
dropsy for a pregnancy, she made use of an improper regi- 
men, which had increased her disorder. Every reflection 
now tormented her. The consciousness of being detested by 
her subjects, and the prospect of Elizabeth’s succession, 
whom she hated, preyed upon her mind, and threw her into 
ft lingering fever, of which she died, after a short- and 
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unfortunate reign of five years, four months, and eleven 
dayB, in the forty-third year of her age. 


Questions for Exumination. 

1. Who were the first in this reign mho suffered martyrdom for their 

religion ? 

2. Who were the principal actors in this persecution ? 

;i, 4. Describe the behaviour aiid characters of Ridley and Latiincr. 

5. What words did Latimer make use of at the stake to his friend and 
fellow -sufferer ? 

7, fl. What is said of the character and death of Cranmer? 
i). How many persons are said to have been burnt on account of their 
religious tenets ? 

LO. 13y what means was Calais obliged to capitulate? 

11. What hastened Mary's death? 

12, How long did she reign ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. a.d. King of France. King of Denmark. 

Julius III 1550 a. o. a.d. 

Marcellus II ... . 1555 LIcnry II 1547 Christian III. .. 1534 

Poul IV 1555 

„ r ' Kmr/ of Spain. King of Sweden. 

cZbV.l .T av) 1>llili l’ 1 ’• •••••• 155S;Custavua Vu au . . 1523 

Ferdinand 1 155Ji ]\ lu <js nf Portugal. Queen of Scotland. 

Emperor of (he Turks. John III 1521 Mary 1542 

Soliman II 1 520 ! Sebastian 1557 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Archbishop Cranmer; bishops Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, Ferrers ; 
Rogers, Saunders, Taylor, and many others nf the clergy, who suffered 
for their religion. Cardinal Pole, bishops Gardiner, Bonner, Thirlby, 
flic, who were fiery supporters of the papal power ’. Lord Stafford. 


1 “ The common net at that time for catching of Protestants was the 
real presence, and this net was used to catch the princess Elizabeth ; 
for being asked one time, what she thought of the words of Christ, This is 
my body, whether she thought it the tme body of Christ that was in the 
sacrament? it is said, that, after some pausing, she thus answered ; — 
Christ was the word that spake it, 

He took the bread and brake it : 

An what that word did make it, 

That I believe, and take it. 

Which, though it may sgpra but a slight expression, yet hath it more 
solidness than at first sight appears ; at least it served her turn at that 
time to escape the net, which by direct answer she could not have done." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ELIZABETH. 


Born 

15119, 


Died 

March 24, 
1003. 



Began to 
reign 
Nov. 7, 
1558. 


Reigned 
44J yean. 


SECTION I. 

11 A virgin queen the regal sceptre sway’d, 

And fate itself her sovereign power obey'd." — S mollett. 

I. Permanent, a. durable, lasting. 10. Contusion, a. a bruise, a hurt. 

B. Enthusiasm, s. heat of Imagination. 13. Deference, s. respect, submission. 

1. Uxu'Hdus, n. fond of a wife. 

1. (A.D. 1553.) Nothing could exceed the joy that was 
diffused among 1 2 the people upon the accession bf Elizabeth, 
who nd\v came to the throne without any opposition. 

This favourite of the people, from the beginning resolved 
upon reforming the church, even while she was held in the 
constraints of a prison ; and now, upon coming to the crown, 
Bhe immediately set about it. A parliament soon after com- 
pleted what the prerogative had begun ; act after act was 
passed in favour of the Reformation ; and in a single session 
the form of religion was established^ we at present have 
the happiness to ei\joy it. 

2. A state of permanent felicity is not to be expected 
here ; and Mary Stuart, commonly called Mary queen of 
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Scots, was the first person that excited the fears or the re- 
sentment of Elizabeth. Henry the Seventh had married 
his eldest daughter, Margaret, to James the Fourth, king of 
Scotland, and their son, James the Fifth, was succeeded by 
Mary, his only child. 3. At a very early age, this princess, 
being possessed of every accomplishment of person and mind, 
was married to Francis, the dauphin of France, who, dying, 
left her a widow at the age of nineteen. Upon the death of 
Francis, Mary, the widow, still seemed disposed to keep up 
the title; but, finding herself exposed to the persecutions of 
the dowager queen, who now began to take the lead in France, 
she returned home to Scotland, where she found the people 
strongly impressed with the gloomy enthusiasm of the times. 

4. A difference of religion between the sovereign and the 
people is ever productive of bad effects ; since it is apt to 
produce contempt on the one side, and jealousy on the other. 
Mary could not avoid regarding the sour manners of the 
reforming clergy, who now bore sway among the Scots, with 
a mixture of ridicule and hatred ; while they, l.i the other 
hand, could not look tamely on gaieties and levities which 
she introduced among them, without abhorrence and resent- 
ment. The jealousy thus excited began every day to grow 
stronger* and the clergy only waited for some indiscretion 
in the queen to fly out into open opposition ; and her im- 
prudence but too soon gave them sufficient opportunity. 

5. Mary, upon her return, had married the earl of 
Dornley; but, having been dazzled by the pleasing exterior 
nf her new lover, she had entirely forgotten to look to the 
accomplishments of his mind. Damlcy was but a weak and 
ignorant man ; violent yet variable in his enterprises ; 
insolent yet credulous, and easily governed by flatterers. 
Her aduyrgrtion, therefore, was soon converted into disgust ; 
and Darnley, enraged at her increasing coldness, pointed 
his vengeance against every person he supposed the cause 
of this change in her sentiments and behaviour. 

6. There was then in the court one David Rizzio, the 
son of a musician at Turin, himself a musician, whom Mary 
took into her confidence. She consulted him on all occa- 
sions : no favours could be obtained but by his intercession : 
and all suitors were first obliged to gain Rizzio to their 
interests by present or by flattery. 7. It was easy to 
persuade a man of Darnley’ a jealous and uxorious temper, 
that Rizzio was the person who had estranged the queen's 
affections from him ; and a surmjse once conceived became 

K 4 
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to him a certainty. He soon, therefore, consulted with 
some lords of his party, who accompanying him into the 
queen's apartments, where Rizzio then was, they dragged 
him into the antechamber, where he was despatched with 
fifty- six wounds ; the unhappy princess continuing her la- 
mentations while they were c perpetrating their horrid crime. 

8. Being informed, however, of his fate, Mary at once dried 
her tears, and said she would weep no more, for she would 
now think of revenge. She, therefore, concealed her resent- 
ment, and so far imposed upon Darnley, her husband, that 
he put himself under her protection, and soon after attended 
her to Edinburgh, where he was told the place would be 
favourable to his health. 

9. Mary lived in the palace of Holyrood-house : but, as 
the situation of that place was low, and the concourse of 
people about the court necessarily attended with noise, 
which might disturb him in his present infirm state, she 
fitted up an apartment for him in a solitary house at some 
distance, colled the Kirk of Field. Mary there gave him 
marks of kindness and attachment ; she conversed cordially 
with him, and she lay some nights in a room under him. 

10. It was on the n^nth of February that she told him she 
would pass that night in the palace, because the marriage 
of one of her servants was to be there celebrated in her 
presence. But dreadful consequences ensued. About two 
o'clock in the morning, the whole city was much alarmed 
at hearing a great noise ; the house in which Darnley 
lay was blown up with gunpowder. His dead body was 
found at some distance in a neighbouring field, but without 
any marks of violence or contusion. No doubt could be 
entertained but that Darnley was murdered, and the general 
suspicion fell upon Bothwell, a person lately rt&ken into 
Mary's favour, as the perpetrator. 

1 1 . One crime led on to another : Bothwell, though 
accused of being stained with the husband's blood, though 
universally odious to the people, had the confidence, while 
Mary was on her way to Stirling, on a visit to her son, to 
seize her at the head of^a body of eight hundred horse, and 
to carry her to Dunbar, where he forced her to yield to his 
purposes. 12. It was then thought by the people that the 
measure of his crimes was complete; and that he who was sup- 
posed to have killed the queen’s husband, and to have offered 
vioi&lce to her person, could expect no mercy ; but they 
were astonished upon finding, instead of disgrace, that 
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Bothwell was taken into more than former favour ; and to 
crown all, that he was married to Mary, having divorced 
his own wife to procure this union. 

13. This was a fatal alliance to Mary: and the people 
were now wound up by the complication of her guilt to pay 
very little deference to her authority. An association was 
formed, that took Mary prisoner, and sent her into confine- 
ment to the castle of Lochleven, situated in a lake of that 
name, where she suffered all the severities of an unkind 
keeper, and an upbraiding conscience, with a feeling heart. a 



14. The calamities of the great, even though justly 
deserved, seldom fail of creating pity, and procuring friends. 
Mary, by her charms and promises, hid engaged a young 
gentleman, whose name was George Douglas, to assist her 
in escaping from the place wherein she was confined : and 
this he effected by conveying her in disguise in a Bin all boat, 
rowed by himself, ashore. It wa s now that the news of her 
enlargement being spread abroad, all the loyalty of the 
people seemed to revive once more, and in a few days she 
saw herself at the head of six thousand men. 


■ • Questions for Examination. 

1. What were the first acta of Elizabeth in favour of? 

2. Who was the first person that excited her resentment? 

From whom was Mary queen of Scots descended ? 

3. To whom was she first married? 

4. Why is the difference of religion between the sovereign and the 

people apt to produce bad effects? 

5. Describe the character of the carl of Damley. 

6. Who was David Rizzio ? 

7- What was the fate of Rizzio ? 

H. On what did Mary^etermine in consequence ? 

9. Hdw did she affect to treat her husband ? 

10. Relate the circumstances of the earl of Dandey’s death? 

13. Where was Mary confined ? 

14. By wliat means did she escape? , 
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SECTION II. 

" But malice, envy, cruelly, and spleen, 

To death doom'd Scotia’s dear devoted queen." — M acdonald. 

7. Mallg'nlry, a. malevolence, malice. I 15. Preparatory, a. Introductory, pre- 
10. AisBB'BlnatB, v. to murder. B vIoub. 

12. IncDiUefit'able, a. Indisputable. | 

1. (A.D. 156B.) A battle Weis fought at Langside, near 
Glasgow, which was entirely decisive against the queen of 
^3cots ; and now, being totally ruined, she fled southward 
from the field of battle with great precipitation, and came 
with a few attendants to the borders of England, where 
she hoped for protection from Elizabeth, who, instead of 
protecting, ordered her to be put in confinement, yet 
treated her with all proper marks of respect. 2. She 
was Eiccordingly sent to Tutbury-caatle, in the county of 
Stafford, and put into the custody of the earl of Shrews- 
bury ; where she had hopes given her of one day coming 
into favour, and that, unless her own obstinacy prevented, 
an accommodation might at last take place. 

3. The duke of Norfolk was the only peer who enjoyed 
the highest title of nobility in England; and the qualities 
of his mind were correspondent to his high station. Bene- 
ficent, affable, and generous, he had Enquired the affections 
of the people ; and yet, from his moderation, he had never 
alarmed the jeEdouBy of the sovereign. He was at thiB 
time a widower, and being of a suitable age to espouse the 
queen of Scots, her own attractions, as well as his interest, 
made him desirous of the match. 4. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, dreaded Buch an union, and the duke was soon after 
made prisoner, and sent to the Tower. Upon his releuse- 
ment from thence, new projects were set on foot by the 
enemies of the queen and the reformed religion, secretly 
fomented by Rodolphi, an instrument of the court of 
Rome, and the bishop of Ross, Mary’s minister in Eng- 
land. 5. It was concerted by them that Norfolk should 
renew his designs upon Mary, and raise her to the throne, 
to which it was probable he was prompted by passion as 
well as interest ; and this nobleman entering into their 
schemes, he, from being at first only; ambitious, now be- 
came criminal. His servants were brought to make a frill 
confession of their master’s guilt ; and the bishop of Rosa, 
soon after, finding the whole discovered, did not scruple to 
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confirm their testimony. 6. The duke was instantly 
committed to the Tower, and ordered to prepare for his 
trial. A jury of twenty-five peers unanimously passed 
sentence upon him : and the queen, four months after, re- 
luctantly signed the warrant for his execution. He died 
with great calmness and constancy ; and, though he cleared 
himself of any disloyal intentions agSrinst the queen's 
authority, he acknowledged the justice of the sentence by 
which he suffered. 

7. These conspiracies served to prepare the way for Mary's 
ruin, whose greatest misfortunes proceeded rather from the 
violence of her friends than the malignity of her enemies. 
Elizabeth's ministers had ever since her captivity been wait- 
ing for some signal instance of the captive queen's enmity, 
which they could easily convert into treason : and this was not 
long wanting. 8. About this time (A.D. 1586), one John 
Ballard, a popish priest, who had been bred in the English 
Beminary at Rheims, resolved to compass the death of the 
queen, whom he considered os the enemy of his religion ; 
and with that gloomy resolution, came over to England in 
the disguise of a soldier, with the assumed name of captain 
Fortescue. He bent his endeavours to bring about at 
once the project of an assassination, \n insurrection, and 
an invasion. .9. The first person he addressed himself to 
was Anthony Babington, of Dethick, in the county of 
Derby, n* young gentleman of good family, and possessed 
of a very plentiful fortune. This person had been long 
remarkable for his zeal in the Catholic cause ; and in par- 
ticular for his attachment tg the captive queen. He, there- 
fore, come readily into the plot, and procured the con- 
currence and assistance of some other associates in this 
dangerous undertaking. 10. The nont step was to apprize 
Mary of Ihe conspiracy formed in her favour ; and this 
they effected by conveying their letters to her by the 
means of a brewer that supplied the family with ale, 
through a chink in the wall of her apartment. In these, 
Babington informed her of a design laid for a foreign inva- 
sion, the plan of an insurrection at home, the scheme for 
her delivery, and the conspiracy for assassinating the 
usurper, by six noble gentlemen, els he termed them, all of 
them his private fpends, who, from the zeal which they 
bore the Catholic cause, and her majesty’s service, would 
undertake the tragical execution. 11. To these Mary 
replied, that she approved highly of the design ; that the 
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gentlemen might expect all the rewards which it shoold 
ever be in her power to confer ; and that the death of 
Elizabeth was a necessary circumstance, previous to any 
further attempts, either for her delivery or the intended 
insurrection. 

12. The plot being thuf ripe for execution, and the 
evidence against the conspirators incontestable , Walsingham, 
who was privately informed of all, resolved to suspend 
their punishment no longer, A warrant was accordingly 
issued out for the apprehension of Babington, and the rest 
of the conspirators, who covered themselves with various 
disguises, and endeavoured to keep themselves concealed. 
But they were soon discovered, thrown into prison, and 
brought to trial. In their examination, they contradicted 
each other ; and the leaders were obliged to make a full 
confession of the truth. Fourteen were condemned and 
executed ; seven of whom died acknowledging their crime. 

13. The execution of these wretched men only prepared 
the way for one of still greater importance, in which a cap- 
tive queen was to submit to the unjust decision of those 
who had no right, but that of power, to condemn her. 
Accordingly a commission was issued to forty peers, with 
five judges, or the major part of them, to try and pass 
sentence upon Mary, daughter and heir of James the Fifth, 
king of Scotland, commonly called queen of Scots, and 
dowager of France. 14. Thirty-six of these" commis- 
sioners arriving at the castle of Fotheringay, on the 11th 
of November, 1586, presented her with a letter from 
Elizabeth, commanding her to submit to a trial for her 
late conspiracy. The principal charge against her was 
urged by serjeant Gaudy, who accused her of knowing, 
approving, and consenting to Babington’s conspiracy. This 
charge was supported by Babington's confession, and by 
the copies which were taken of their correspondence, in 
which her approbation of the queen’s murder was expressly 
declared. 

15. Whatever might have been this queen’s offences, it 
is certain that her treatment was very severe. She desired 
to be put in possession of such notes as she had taken 
preparatory to her trial ; but this was refused her. She 
demanded a copy of her protest; butcher request was not 
complied with. She even required on advocate to plead 
her cause against so many learned lawyers as had under- 
taken to urge her accusations ; but all her demands were 
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rejected, and after an adjournment of some days, sentence 
of death was pronounced against her in the Star Chamber 
in Westminster; oil the commissioners except two being 
present 1 . 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Whither did Mary fly after her defeat at Langside ? 

2. Where was she confined ? 

3. Describe the character of the duke of Norfolk. 

Of what was he desirous ? 

5. What were the designs of the duke of Norfolk ? 
fi. What were tho consequences ? 

H. What conspiracy was now formed in Mary’s favour ? 

10. 13y what means was Mary informed of it ? 

12. What was the fate of thB conspirators ? 

14. What was the principal charge alleged against Mary 9 

15. What favours were refused her previous to her sentence? 


1 Independently of the affairs of Mary queen of Scots, the contents 
of this section are barren of information. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that a period of eighteen years of the reign of Elizabeth afforded 
no matter worthy of thB notice of the historian; wo shall, therefore, 
endeavour to supply the deficiency by the following brief chronological 
memoranda : — On St. Bartholomew’s day, 1 572, a dreadful massacre of 
the Protestants took place in France ; a circumstance which proved very 
detrimental to the Scottish queen, as many of her adherents, who were 
Protestants, dreaded her attachment to a religion that allowed its vota- 
ries to employ such abominable measures. In 1 573, Elizabeth found 
means, by economy, without imposing any additional burdens on her 
subjects, to discharge, with interest, not only all the debts she had in- 
curred in her reign, but those of Edward VI. her brother, and of her 
sister Mary. In 1574, so great a dearth prevailed in England, that 
wheat sold for six shillings a bushed. In 1 577. porket watches were 
first brought jnto England, from Germany. In 157U, a proclamation 
was issued, prohibiting the enlarging of the city of London; to effect 
which, it was ordered that no new houses should be built within three 
miles of the gates of the city. In the same year the Turkey Company 
was established. In 15d0, the use of coaches was first introduced into 
England, by the earl of Aruildel. Before that time the queen, on pub- 
lic occasions, rode on horseback behind her chamberlain. 

In the year 15H0, also, Francis Drake, the first Englishman who had 
circumnavigated the globe, returned from his voyage. He brought 
home with him immense treasures which he had taken from the 
Spaniards ; and many of the English courtiers, dreading the Spanish 
power, advised Elizabet^o discountenance the gallant adventurer. But 
the queen, who admired valour, and was allured by the prospect of 
slioring the booty, conferred on him tho honour of knighthood, and 
accepted a banquet from him at Deptford; on board the ship which had 
achieved so memorable a voyage. ■ 
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SECTION III. 

tl Dejected Pity by her side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied.” — C ollins. 

I. Hctl'tloui, a. pretended, false. 12. Ostentatiously, adv. In a pompous 

0. Trepidation, s. fear, terror. i manner, vainly. 

Ejaculation, s. a short prayer. 13. Inu're, v. a, to accustom, to ha- 
ll. Exterminate, v. a. to root out, to situate. 

lea troy. 

1. (A.D. 1586.) Whether Elizabeth was really sincere 
in her apparent reluctance to execute Mary, is a question 
which, though usually given against her, I will not take 
upon me to determine. Certainly there were great arts 
used by her courtiers to incline her to the side of severity ; 
as they had every thing to fear from the resentment of 
Mary, in case she ever succeeded to the throne. 2. Ac- 
cordingly, the kingdom was now filled with rumours of 
plots, treasons, and insurrections ; and the queen was con- 
tinually kept in alarm by fictitious dangers. She, there- 
fore, appeared to be in great terror and perplexity ; she 
was observed to sit much alone, and to mutter to herself 
half sentences, importing the difficulty and distress to which 
she was reduced. r 3. In this situation she one day called 
her secretary, Davison, whom she ordered to draw out, 
secretly, the warrant for Mary's execution, informing him 
that she intended keeping it by her, in case any attempt 
Bhould be made for the delivery of that princess. She 
signed the warrant, and then commanded it to be carried 
to the chancellor, to have the seal affixed to it. 4. Next 
morning, however, she sent two gentlemen successively to 
desire that Davison would not go to the chancellor until 
Bhe should Bee him : but Davison telling her, that the war- 
rant had been already scaled, she seemed displeased at his 
precipitation. Davison, who probably wished himself to 
see the sentence executed, laid the affair before the council, 
who unanimously resolved that the warrant should be im- 
mediately put in execution ; and promised to justify Davi- 
son to the queen. 5. Accordingly, the fatal instrument 
was delivered to Beale, who summoned the noblemen to 
whom it was directed ; namely, the earls of Shrewsbury, 
Derby, Kent, and Cumberland ; and f;hese together Bet out 
for Fothevingay Castle, accompanied *by two executioners, 
to dispatch their bloody commission. 

6 Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, who 
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ordered her to prepare for death by eight o’clock the next 
morning. Early on the fatal morning she dressed herself 
in a rich habit of silk and velvet, the only one which she 
had reserved for this solemn occasion. Thomas Andrews, 
the under-sheriff of the county, then entering the room, he 
informed her that the hour was come, and that he must 
attend her to the plane of exertition. 7. She replied that 
she was ready; and bidding her servants farewell, Bhe pro- 
ceeded, supported by two of her guards, and followed the 
sheriff with a serene, composed aspect, with a long veil of 
linen on her head and in her hand a crucifix of ivory. 

8. She then passed the noblemen and the sheriff going 
before, and Melvil her master of the household, bearing 
up her train, into another hall, where was a scaffold 
erected and covered with black. As soon as she was 
seated, Beale began to read the warrant for her execution. 
Then Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, standing without the 
rails, repeated a long exhortation, which she desired him 
to forbear, as she was firmly resolved to die in the Catholic 
religion. The room was crowded with spectators, who be- 
held her with pity and distress; while her beauty, though 
dimmed by age and affliction, gleamed through her suf- 
ferings, and was still remarkable in -this fatal moment. 

9. The two executioners Kneeling, and asking her pardon, 
she said she forgave them, and all the authors of her death, 
as freely as she hoped for forgiveness frojp her Maker ; 
and then once more made a solemn protestation of her in- 
nocence. Her eyes were then covered with a linen hand- 
kerchief; she laid herself down without any fear or tre- 
pidation ; and, when she had recited a Psalm, and repeated 
a pious ejaculation, her head was severed from her body, 
at two strokes, by the executioners. 

10. In Contemplating the contentions of mankind, we 
find almost ever both sides culpable : Mary, who was 
stained with crimes that deserved punishment, was put to 
death by a princess who had no just pretensions to inflict 
punishment on her equal. 

11. In the mean time, Philip, king of Spain, who had 
long meditated the destruction of England, and whose ex- 
tensive power gave him grounds to hope for success, now 
began to put his jjjojects into execution. The point on 
which he rested his glory, and the perpetual object of his 
schemes, was to support the Catholic religion, and exter- 
minate the Reformation. The revolt of his subjects in the * 
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Netherlands still more inflamed his resentment against the 
English, as they had encouraged that insurrection, and as- 
sisted the revolters. He had, therefore, for some time 
been making preparations to attack England by a powerful 
invasion, and now every part of his vast empire resounded 
with the noise of armaments, and every art was used to 
levy supplies for that great design. 12. The marquis of 
Santa Cruz,' a sea officer of great reputation and ex- 
perience, was destined to command the fleet, which con- 
sisted of a hundred and thirty vessels of a greater size than 
any that had hitherto been seen in Europe. The duke of 
Parma was to conduct the land forces, twenty thousand of 
■whom were on board the fleet, and thirty-four, thousand 
more were assembled in the Netherlands, ready to be 
transported into England ; no doubt was entertained of 
this fleet’s success ; and it was ostentatiously styled the 
Invincible Armada. 

13. Nothing could exceed the terror and consternation 
which all ranks of people felt in England upon the news of 
this terrible Armada being under sail to invade them. A 
fleet of not above thirty ships of war, and those very small 
in comparison, was all that was to oppose it at sea : and as 
for resisting it by land, that wua supposed to be impossible, 
as the Spanish army was composed of men well disciplined, 
and long inured to danger. 14. Although the English fleet 
was much inferior in number and size of shipping to that 
of the enemy, yet it was much more manageable ; the dex- 
terity and courage of the mariners being greatly superior. 
Lord Howard of Effingham, a Catholic nobleman of great 
courage and capacity, as lord admiral, took upon him the 
command of the navy. 15. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
the most renowned seamen in Europe, served pnder him ; 
while a small squadron, consisting of forty vessels, English 
and Flemish, commanded by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, 
in order to intercept the Duke of Parma. This was the pre- 
paration made by the English ; while all the Protestant 
powers in Europe regarded the enterprise as the critical 
event which was to decide for ever the fate of their religion. 

Questions for Examination . 

2. With what rumours was the kingdom filled'?' 

3. What orders did Elizabeth give to her secretary ? 

5. To whom was the warrant for Mary's death delivered ? 

6, 7, B. Relate the particulars pf her execution. 
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9. What was her behaviour at the fatal hour ? 

11. Who now meditated the destruction of England ? / 
What was the chief object of his schemes ? 

12. Who were his principal officers ? 

What was the amount of the Spanish forces ? 

13. What was the number of the English ships ? 

14. Who commanded them ? " 

16. What other preparations were maue by the English ? 


SECTION IV. 

1 Destruction follows wherB her flag is seen, 

And haughty Spaniards stoop to Britain's queen/’ — A non. 

4. Gal'leon, (§rnn. pall Don,) a. a. large 16, Impetuosity, f, violence, fury, vehe- 
sliip, having lour or five decks. mence, force. 

6. Panic, r. terror, dread. 17. Pu'ritans, s. a sect pretending Id 

eminent sanctity. 

I. (A.D. 1588.) In the mean time, while the Spanish 
Armada was preparing- to sail, the admiral Santa Cruz 
died, as likewise the vice-admiral Palin u : and the com- 
mand of the expedition was given to the duke de Medina 
Sidonia, u person utterly inexperienced in sea affairs ; and 
this, in some measure, served to frustrate the design. But 
some other accidents also contributed to jts failure. 2. Upon 
leaving the port of Lisbon, the Armada the next day met 
with a violent tempest, which sunk several of the smallest 
of their shipping, and obliged the fleet to put back into 
harbour. After some time spent in refitting, they again 
put to sea ; where they took a fisherman, who gave them 
intelligence that the English fleet, hearing of the dispersion 
of the Armada in a storm, had retired back into Plymouth 
harbour, and that most of the mariners were discharged, 
3. From this false intelligence, the Spanish admiral, in- 
stead of giaing directly to the coast of Flanders, to take 
in the troops stationed ther^ as he had been instructed, 
resolved to sail for Plymouth, and destroy the shipping 
laid up in that harbour. But Effingham, the English ad- 
miral, was very well prepared to receive them ; he was 
just got out of port when he saw the Spanish Armada 
coming full sail towards him, disposed in the form of "a half 
moon, and stretching seven miles from one extremity to 
the other. 4. However, the English admiral, seconded by 
Drake, Hawkins, and* Frobisher, attacked the Armada at a 
distance, pouring in their broadsides with admirable dex- 
terity. They did not choose to engage the enemy more 
closely, because they were greatly-inferior in the number of 
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Bhips, gains, and weight of metal ; nor could they pretend 
to board such lofty ships without manifest disadvantage. 
However, two Spanish galleons were disabled and taken. 
5. As the Armada advanced up the Channel, the English 
still followed, and infested their rear ; and their fleet con- 
tinually increasing from different ports, they soon found 
themselves in a capacity th attack the Spanish fleet more 
nearly, and accordingly fell upon them, while they were as 
yet taking shelter in the port of Calais. 6. Td increase 
their confusion, Howard took eight of his smaller ships, 
and filling them with combustible materials, sent them, as if 
they had been fire-ships, one after the other into the midst 
of the enemy. The Spaniards taking them for^what they 
Eeemetl to be, immediately took flight, in great disorder ; 
while the English, profiting by their panic , took ^or de- 
stroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

7. This was a fatal blow to Spain: the duke de Medina 
Sidonin, being thus driven to the coast of Zealand, held a 
council of war, in which it was resolved, that os their ammu- 
nition began to fail, as their ships had received great damage, 
and the duke of Parma had refused to venture his army 
under their protection, they should return to Spain by sail- 
ing round the Orkneys, as the winds were contrary to his 
passage directly back. 8. Accordingly they proceeded 
northward, and were followed by the English fleet as far as 
Flamborough-head, where they were terribly shattered by a 
Btorm. Seventeen of the ships, having five thousand men 
on board, were afterwords cast away on the Western Isles, 
and the coast of Ireland. Of the whole Armada, three-and- 
fifty ships only returned to Spain, in a miserable condition ; 
and the seamen, as well as soldiers, who remained, only 
Served by their nccounts to intimidate their countrymen 
from attempting to renew so^langerous an expedition. 

9. From being invaded, the English, in their turn, 
attacked the Spaniards. Of those who made the most 
signal figure in the depredations upon Spain, was the 
young earl of Essex, a nobleman of great bravery, gene- 
rosity, and genius ; and fitted not only for the foremost 
ranks in war by his valour, but to conduct the intrigues 
of a court by his eloquence and address. 10. In all the 
masques which were then performed the earl and Eliza- 
beth were generally coupled ns partners ; and although 
she woa almost sixty, and he not half so old, yet her’ 
vanity overlooked the disparity ; the world told her she 
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was young, and Bhe herself was willing to think so. This 
young earl’s interests in the queen’s affections, as may 
naturally be supposed, promoted his interests in the state ; 
and he conducted all things at his discretion. 11. But, 
young and inexperienced as he was, he at length began 
to fancy that the popularity he possessed, and the flatteries 
he received, were given to his merits, and not to hia 
favour 1 , In a debate before the queen, between him and 
Burleigh, about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he 
was so" heated in the argument, that he entirely forgot 
both the rules and duties of civility. 12. He turned his 
back on the queen in a contemptuous manner, which so 
provoked, her resentment, that she instantly gave him 
a box on the ear. Instead of recollecting himself, and 
making the submission due to her sex and station, he 
clapped his hand to liis sword, and swore he would not 
bear bucIi usage even from her father. This offence, 
though very great, was overlooked by the queen ; her 
partiality was so prevalent, that she reinstated him in her 
former favour, and her kindness seemed to have acquired 
new force from that short interruption of anger and resent- 
ment. 13. The death also of his rival, Lord Burleigh, 
which happened shortly after, seemed to confirm his power. 
At that time the Earl of Tyrone headed the rebellious 
natives of Ireland; who, not yet thoroughly brought into 
subjection by the English, took every opportunity to make 
incursions upon the more civilized inhabitants, and slew all 
they were able to overpower. 14. To subdue these was 
an employment that Essex thought worthy of his ambition ; 
nor were his enemies displeased at thus removing him 
from court, where he obstructed all their private aims of 
prefermaij. But it ended in his ruin. Instead of attack- 
ing the enemy in their grogd retreat in Ulster, he led his 
forces into the province of Munster, where he "only ex- 
hausted his strength, and lost his opportunity against a 
people that submitted at his approach, but took up arms 
when he retired. 15. This issue of an enterprise, from 
which much was expected, did not fail to provoke the 
queen most sensibly; and her anger was still more 
heightened by the peevish and impatient letters which he 
daily wrote to he^anrt the council. But her resentment * 
against him was still more justly let loose, when she found, 
that, leaving the place of his appointment, and without any , 
permission demanded or obtained, he returned from Ireland, 
to make his complaints to herself in person. 
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16 . Though Elizabeth was justly offended, yet he soon 
won upon her temper to pardon him. He was now 
ordered to continue a prisoner in his own house till the 
queen’s further pleasure should be known, and it is pro- 
bable that the discretion of a few months might have 
reinstated him in nil his cformer employments ; but the 
impetuosity of his character would not suffer him to wait 
fur a slow redress of what he considered as wrongs : and 
the queen's refusing his request to continue him in posses- 
sion of a lucrative monopoly of sweet wines, which he had 
long eqjoyed, spurred him on to the most violent and 
guilty measures. (A.D. 1600.) 17. Having long built, 

with fond credulity, on his great popularity, hd began to 
hope, from the assistance of the giddy multitude, that 
revenge upon his enemies in council, which he sqpposed 
was denied him from the throne. His greatest dependence 
was upon the professions of the citizens of London, whose 
schemes of religion and government he appeared entirely 
to upprove ; and while he gratified the puritans, by railing 
at the government of the church, he pleased the envious, 
by exposing the faults of those in power. 18. Among 
other criminal projects, the result of blind rage and 
despair, it was resolved that sir Christopher Blount, one 
of his creatures, should, with a choice detachment, possess 
himself of the palace gates : that sir John Davis should 
seize the hall ; sir Charles Danvers the guard-chamber ; 
while Essex himself should rush in from the Mews, 
attended by a body of his partisans, into the queen's pre- 
sence, and entreat her to remove his and her enemies, to 
assemble a new parliament, and to correct the defects of 
the present administration. 


Questions for Examination. 

1, 2. What were the circumstances that contributed to retard the 
Armada ? 

4 — 6. Describe the gallant conduct of the English, 

7 i B. What were the consequences ? 

9. What was the character of thB earl of Esses ? 

12. How did he behave to the queen ? 

14. What expedition did he undertake? 

What was his success ? 

lft, 16. In what manner did ho increase the queen’s resentmeut? 

17. From whom did Essex expect assistance ? 

IB. On what project did n& afterwards resolve ? 
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SECTION V. 

iX Raleigh, with hopes of new diacov'ries fir’d, 

And all the depths of human wit inspir'd, 

Mov'd o’er the western world in search of fame, 

Adding fresh glory to Eliza's name." — Dn. Kino. 

0. Hostages, f. pledges nT security for 15. Augus'tan, a. relating to the Tcfgn 

the performance of conditions, | * of Augustus, 

1. (A.D. 1601.) While Essex was deliberating upon the 
manner in which he should proceed, he received a private 
note, by which he was warned to provide for his own 
safety. He now, therefore, consulted with his friends, 
touching the emergency of their situation ; they were desti- 
tute of arms and ammunition, while the guards at the 
palace were doubled, so that any attack there would be 
fruitless. 2. While he and his confidants were in consul- 
tation, a person, probably employed by his enemies, came 
in as a messenger from the citizens, with tenders of friend- 
ship and assistance against all his adversaries. Wild as 
the project was of raising the city, in the present terrible 
conjuncture it was resolved on; but the execution of it 
was delayed till the day following. 

3. Early in the morning of the next day, he was 
attended by his friends the carls of Rutland and Southamp- 
ton, the lords Sandes, Parker, and Monteagle, with three 
hundred persons of distinction. The doors of Essex House 
were immediately locked, to prevent all strangers from 
entering; and the earl now discovered his scheme for 
raising the city more fully to all the conspirators. In 
the mean time sir Walter Raleigh sending a message to 
sir Ferdinand o Georges, this officer had a conference 
with him in a boat on the Thames, and there discovered 
all their ^proceedings. 4. The earl of Essex, who now 
saw that dll was to he hazarded, resolved to leave his 
house, and to sally forth to make an insurrection in the 
city. But he iiad made a very wrong estimate in expect- 
ing that popularity alone would aid him in time of dan- 
ger : he issued out with about two hundred followers, 
armed only with swords : and in liis passage to the city 
was joined hy the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwell. 
5. As he passed through the streets, he cried aloud, "For 
the ' queen ! for thejpieen ! a plot is laid for my life 
hoping to engage fne populace to rise ; but they had re- 
ceived orders from the mayor to keep within their houses ; 
so that he was not joined by a single person. 6. In thjs 
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manner, attended by a few of his followers, the rest having 
privately retired, he made towards the river ; and, taking a 
boat, arrived once more at Essex House, where he began 
to make preparations for his defence. But his case was too 
desperate *for any remedy from valour ; wherefore, after 
demanding in vain for homages and conditions from his be- 
siegers, he surrendered at discretion, requesting only civil 
treatment, and a fair and impartial hearing. 

7. Essex and Southampton were immediately carried to 
the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth, from whence they were 
the next day conveyed to the Tower, and tried by the 
peers on the nineteenth of February following. Little 
could be urged in their defence : their guilt wns too fla- 
grant ; and though it deserved pity, it could not meet an 
acquittal. Essex, after condemnation, was visited by that 
religious horror which seemed to attend him in all his dis- 
graces. He was terrified almost to despair by the ghostly 
remonstrances of his own chaplain ; he was reconciled to 
his enemies, and made a full confession of his conspiracy. 
8. It is alleged, upon this occasion, that he had strong 
hopes of pardon from the irresolution which the queen 
seemed to discover before she signed the warrant for his 
execution. She had formerly given him a ring, which Bhe 
desired him to send her in any emergency of this nature, 
and that it should procure his safety and protection. This 
ring was actually sent to the countess of Nottingham, who, 
being a concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never de- 
livered it ; while Elizabeth was secretly fired at his obstinacy 
in making no application for mercy or forgiveness. 9. The 
fact is, she appeared herself as much an object, of pity as the 
unfortunate nobleman she was induced to condemn. She 
signed the warrant for his execution ; she countermanded 
it; Bhe^ again resolved on his death, and again felt a new 
return of tenderness. At last she gave her consent to his 
execution, and was never seen to enjoy one Ifappy day more. 

10. With the death of her favourite Essex, all Elizabeth’s 
pleasures seemed to expire ; she afterwards went through 
the business of the state merely from habit, but' her satis- 
factions were no more. Her distress was- more than suf- 
ficient to destroy the remains of her consti&tion ; and her 
end was now visibly approaching. voice soon after 

left her; she fell into a lethargic slumber, which continued 
Borne hours; tynd she expired gently, without a gToon, in 
the Beventidra year of her age, and the forty-fifth of her 
reign. 11 , Her character differed with her circumstances; 
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in the beginning, Bhe was moderate and humble ; towards 
the end of her reign, haughty and severe. Though she 
was possessed of excellent sense, yet she never had the 
discernment to discover that she wanted beauty ; and to 
flatter her charms at the age of sixty-five was’ the surest 
road to her favour and esteem. • 

12. But, whatever were her personed defects, as a queen 
she is ever to be remembered by the English with gratitude. 
It is true, indeed, that she carried her prerogative in par- 
liament to its highest pitch, so that it was tacitly allowed 
in that assembly, that she was above all laws, and could 
make and unmake them at pleasure; yet still she was 
so wise and good as seldom to exert that power which 
she claimed, and to enforce few acts of her prerogative 
which were not for the benefit of her people. 13. It 
is true, in like manner, that the English, during her reign, 
were put in possession of no new or splendid acquisitions ; 
but commerce was daily growing up among them, and 
the people began to find that the theatre of their truest 
conquests was to be on the bosom of the ocean. A 
nation, which had hitherto been the object of every in- 
vasion, and a prey to every plunderer now asserted its 
strength in turn, and became terrible to its invaders, 
14. The successful voyages of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese began to excite their emulation, and they planned 
several expeditions for discovering a shorter passage to 
the East Indies. The famous sir Walter Raleigh, without 
any assistance from government, colonized part of New 
England, while internal commerce was making equal im- 
provements ; and many Flemings, persecuted in their 
native country, found, together with their arts and in- 
dustry, am easy asylum in England. 15. Thus the whole 
island seemed as if roused from her long habits of barbarity ; 

arts, commerce, and legislation, 
began to acquire new strength 
every day ; and such was the 
state of learning at that time, 
that some fix that period as the 
Augustan age of England. Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Hooker are 
considered as among the first 
improvers of our language. 16. 
Spenser and Shttfclpeare are too 
well known as puef&to be praised 
Shakspeart, here ; but of all mankind, Francis 
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Bacon, lord Verulam, who flourished in this reign, deserves, 
as a philosopher, the highest applause : his style is copious 
and correct, and his wit is only surpassed by his learning 
and penetration. 17. If we look through history, and 
consider the rise of kingdoms, we shall scarcely find an 
instance of a people becoming, in so short a time, wise, 
powerful, and happy. Liberty, it is true, still continued 
to fluctuate ; Elizabeth knew her own power, and stretched 
it to the very verge of despotism j but, now that commerce 
was introduced, liberty soon after followed ; for there never 
was a nation that was perfectly commercial that submitted 
long to slavery *. 


Questions for Examination. 

2. What project dill Essex resolve uii for raising the city ? ' 

.1 — 5. How did he proceed to effect this ? 

7 * What was the fate of Essex and Southampton ? 

B. What induced Essex to have hopes of pardon ? 

0. -^Vhat was Elizabeth’s conduct on this occasion ? 

10. Did Elizabeth long survive the death of her favourite ? 

11. What was her character? 

13. What was the politcal condition of England at the death of Elizabeth? 

14. Did any important events take. place during her reign ? 

15. What was the state of learning ? and wlmt eminent men flourished 

at this time ? 


1 In summing up the character of Elizabeth, we must allow, that she 
possessed many of thuse qualities which are eminently suited to the 
ruler of such a kingdom as that over which she presided. The solid 
judgment, immense capacity, and deep penetration which she discovered 
in the choice of her ministers, the management of her finances, and 
the administration of justice, have deservedly acquired the praise and 
admiration of posterity ; while her prudence and vigilance, her vigour, 
constancy, and magnanimity, have never, perhaps, been surpassed by 
uny monarch in ancient or modem history. But many instances are 
left on record, which provo that she partook of the imperious spirit of 
her father, and sometimes degraded the amiable character of woman, by 
giving way to the violence of passion ; nor was she very delicate in the 
choice of terms to express displeasure, as appears from the following 
curious letter written by her to the bishop of Ely, and which is pre- 
served in the register of that see : it is in these words : — '! Proud pre- 
late, 1 understand you are backward in complying with your agreement ; 
but I would have you know, that I, who n^de you What you are, can 
unmake you ; and if you do not forthwith fuil£-your engagements, 1 will 
unfrock you. Yours, as you demean yourself, Elizabeth," The 
bishop had promised to exchange some part of tliB land belonging to 
the see of Ely, for a pretended equivalent, which h$ bad failed to do 
till the receipt of this letter tiught him obaflence. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope J. A.D. 

Paul IV 1555 

Pius IV 1559 

Pius V 15GG 

Gregory XIII. . . 1572 

Sextus V 1555 

Urban VII. .. . 1590 

Gregory XIV. . 1590 

Inn n cent IX. . 1591 

Clement VIII. . 1 592 

Emperors of Germany. 
Ferdinand I. ... 1558 
Maximilian II. . . 1 504 
llodulphus II. . . 1570 

Emperors of the Turks. 
Soliman II. , 1520 


A.D. 

Selim II 1506 

Amurath III. .. 1574 
Mahomet III. . , 1595 

Kings of France. 

Henry II ». . 1547 

Francis II. 1559 
Charles IX. . 1560 

Henry III. . 1574 

Henry IV. ., 1589 

King of Spain. 
Philip II 1 556 

Kings of Portugal. 

Sebastian 1557 

Henry 1578 


Union of and 
Portugal, a.d. 

Philip II 1500 

Philip III 159? 

Kings of Denmark. 
Christian III. . . 1534 
Frederick II. , 1559 

Christian IV. .. . 1508 
Kings of Sweden. 
Gustavus Vasa . . 1 523 

Eric XIV 1560 

John III 1508 

Sigismund 1592 

Queen and King of 
Scotland. 

Mary 1M2 

James VI. 1567 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Shakspeare. Spenser. Banun. Sir Philip Sidney. Sir Walter 
Raleigh 1 . Sir Francis Drake. Lord Howard of Effingham. Cecil, 
lord Burleigh. Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester. Sir Martin Frobisher. 
Sir John Hawkins, &c. &c. 2 

1 Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have 
attracted Elizabeth’s notice by a delicate 
act of gallantry. When the queen, in 
one Df her customary walks, hesitated 
about passing a miry spot, Raleigh, 
then a young ndventurer, threw his 
cloak before her as a carpet. He was 
immediately invited to court, and tho 
most brilliant prospects seemed to open 
before him. Oil one occasion lie wrote 
with a diamond on a window, 

“ Fainwouldl climb but that I four to fall;” 
which the queen observing, completed 
the couplet by adding, 

11 If thy heart fail thee do not climb at all.” 

Raleigh alfo^cd ambition to lead him into the commission of gross 
errors, not to say crimes. lie joined in the persecution of t]ie earl of 
Essex, liis earliest and most generous benefactor, and became so un- 
popular in consequence, that hi3 own unfortunate end, in the succeeding 
reign, excited but little pity, lie was a man of great enterprise ; and to 
him we are indebted for the introduction into England, consequent upon 
his voyage in 1585 to colonize Virginia, in North America, of the potato 
plant, and the use of tobacco ; the former of which has since become 
an almost universal article of*diqt, Hnd the latter a most productive 
Bource of revenue, to the extent of about 4,000,009/. annually. 

2 In this reign the iijet charter foe the incorporation of Ihc East 
India Company was gi4hted. The publication of newspapers in Eng - 
land is said to have originated in this reign. Copies of the " English 
Mercuric,” relating to the threatened descent of the Spanish Armada, 
jire still preserved in the British Museuip. 

Eng. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
JAMES I. 


Barn 

1560. 


Died 

March 27, 
1625. 



Began to 
c reign 
March H, 
1603. 

^ f 

Bellied * 
22 years 
over tfrffat « 
Britain. >Jtij * 

59 yeorlT^ 

(nearly) irver 
Scotland, ,7 *' 


SECTION I. 

"Now,jon the great anil glorious queen's demise, 

The Scottish James her varnnt place supplies ; 

Uniting into one, both crowns he rlaims, 

And then conjunctively Great Britain names." — E gkutun. 

I. Tolcra'tlmi, s. allowance given to tliat I 17. Combus'tibles, r. having the quality 
which is not njiprin cil. I nr taking fire. 

I AtiD'ciousiiDss, s. wickedness. 

1. (A.D. 1603.) James the Sixtli of Scotland and the 
First of" England, the son of Mary, came to the throne 
with the universal approbation of all orders of the state, 
as in his person were united every claim that either descent, 
bequest, or parliamentary sanction could confer. How- 
ever, in the very beginning of his reign, a conspiracy was 
set oh foot, the particulars of which are bat obscurely 
related. 2. It is said to have been begun by lord Grey, lord 
Cobham, and sir Walter Raleigh, wh^yere all condemned 
to die, but had their sentence mitigated by the kin£. — 
Cobham and Grey were pardoned, after they had *liiid 
their heads on the block. Raleigh was reprieved/ bqj 


James i. 21ft 

remained in confinement many years afterwards, and at last 
suffered for his offence, which was never proved. 

3. Mild as this monarch was in toleration , there was a 
project contrived in the very beginning’ of his reign for the 
re-establishment of popery, which, were it not a fact known 
to all the world, could scarcel/ be credited by posterity. 
This was the gunpowder plot, than which a more horrid 
or terrible scheme never entered into the human heart to 
conceive. 

4. The Roman Catholics had expected great favour and 
indulgence on the accession of James, both as a descendant 
of Mary, a rigid Catholic, and also as having shown some 
partiality to that religion in his youth ; but they soon dis- 
covered their mistake, and were at once surprised and 
enraged to find James, on all occasions, express his resolu- 
tion of strictly exercising the laws enacted against them, 
and -of persevering in the conduct of his predecessor. 

5. This declaration determined them upon more desperate 
measures, and they at length formed a resolutijn of de- 
stroying the king and both houses of parliament at a 
blow. The scheme was first broached by Robert Catesby, 
a gentleman of good parts and ancient? family ; who con- 
ceived that a train of gunpowder might be so placed under 
the parliament-house, as to blow up the king and all the 
members at once. 

6. How horrid soever the contrivance might appear, yet 
every member seemed faithful and secret in the league ; 
and about two months before the sitting of parliament, 
they hired a house in the name of Percy, adjoining to that 
in which the parliament was to assemble. 7. Their first 
intention was to bore a way under the parliament-house, 
from that Vhich they occupied, and they set themselves 
labouring at the task : but when they had pierced the 
wall, which was three yards in thickness, on approaching 
the other side, they were surprised to find that the house 
was vaulted underneath, and that a magazine of cools was 
usually deposited there. 8. From their disappointment on 
this account they were soon relieved, by information that 
the coals were then selling off, and that the vaults would 
then be let to the highest bidder. They therefore seized 
the opportunity of htfing the place, and bought the remain- 
ing quantity of coals with which it was then stored, as if 
for their own use. 9. The next thing done was to convey 
thither thirty-six barrels of gunpowder which had been 
l 2 
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purchased in Holland; and the whole was covered with 
coals and fagots, bought for that purpose. Then the 
doors of the cellar were boldly thrown open, and every 
body admitted as if it contained nothing dangerous. 

10. Confident of success, they now began to plan the 
remaining part of their project. The king, queen, and 
prince Henry, the king’s eldest son, were all expected to be 
present at the opening of the parliament. The king’s second 
son, by reason of his tender age, would be absent, and it 
was resolved that Percy should seize or assassinate him. 
The princess Elizabeth, a child likewise, was kept at lord 
Harrington’s house in Warwickshire ; and sir Everard Digby 
was to seize her, and immediately proclaim her qiveen. 

11. The day for the sitting of parliament now approached. 
Never was treason more secret, or ruin more apparently 
inevitable : the hour was expected with impatience, and 
the conspirators gloried in their meditated guilt. Jhe 
dreadful secret, though communicated to above tflrenty 
persons, had been inviolably kept during the space of a 
year and a half. When all the motives of pity, justice, 
and safety, were too weak, a remorse of private friendship 
saved the kingdom. 

•12. Sir Henry Percy, one of the conspirators, conceived 
a design of saving the life of lord Mounteogle, his intimate 
friend and companion, who also was of the same persuasion 
with himself. About ten days before the meeting of par- 
liament, this nobleman, upon his return to town, received 
a letter from a person unknown, and delivered by one 
who fled as soon as he had discharged his message. 13. The 
letter was to this effect: "My Lord, stay away from this 
parliament ; for God and man have concurred to punish 
the wickedness of the times. And think not slightly of 
this advertisement, but retire yourself into your country, 
where you may expect the event in safety. For though 
there be no appearance of any stir, yet I say they will 
receive a terrible blow this parliament ; and yet they shall 
not Bee who hurts them. This counsel is not to be con- 
temned, because it may do you good, and can do you no 
harm. For the danger is past os soon els you have burned 
the letter.” 

14. The contents of this myateridht letter surprised and 
puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and 
though inclined to think it a fooLsh attempt to affright and 
ridicule him, yet he judged it safest to carry it to lord 
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Salisbury, secretary of state. 15. Lord Salisbury, too, 
was inclined to give little attention to it, yet thought proper 
to lay it before the king in council, who came to town a 
few days after. None of the council were able to make 
any thing of it, although it appeared serious and alarming. 
In the universal agitation between doubt and apprehension, 
the king was the first who penetrated the meaning of this 
dark epistle. 16. He concluded that some sudden danger 
was preparing by gunpowder ; and it was thought advisable 
to inspect all the vaults below’ the houses of parliament. 
This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, lord chamber- 
lain, who purposely delayed the search till the day before 
the meeting of parliament, November 5, 1605. He re- 
marked those great piles of fagots which lay in the vault 
under the house of peers, and seized a man preparing for 
the terrible enterprise, dressed in a cloak and boots, witli a 
dark lanthorn in his hand. 17. This was no other than 
Guy Fawkes, who had just deposited every part of the 
train lor its taking fire the next morning ; the matches and 
other combustibles being found in his pockets. The whole 
design was now discovered; hut the atrociousness of his 
guilt, and the despair of pardon, inspiring him with resolu- 
tion, he told the officers of justice, with an undaunted •ir, 
that, had he blown them and himself up together, he had 
been happy. Before the council he displayed the same 
intrepid firmness, mixed even with scorn and disdain, re- 
fusing to discover his associates, and showing no concern 
but for the failure of his enterprise. But his bold spirit was 
at length subdued ; being confmed in the Tower for two or 
three days, and the rack just shown him, his courage, 
fatigued with so long an effort, at last failed him, and he 
made a full discovery of all his accomplices. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Who succeeded Elizabeth ? 

2. What conspiracy was sef qji foot at the commencement of this reign ? 

3. What project was contrived for the re- establishment of Popery ? 

5. 13y whom was it first broached ? 

6 — 9. In what manner was the project endeavoured to be carried into 
effect ? 

10. Who were expect^} be present at the opening of parliament ? 

1 1. To how many persons had the plot been revealed ? 

12. What circumstance saved th^ kingdom ? 

13. What were the contents of Percy’s letter? 

. 5. Who was tlie first to discover the meaning of the letter ? 

L 3 
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16. Cun you relate the measures taken to prevent the apprehended 
danger ? 

17- What was the name of the person engaged in this enterprise ? and 
what was his conduct on being discovered ? 


SECTION II. 

11 Yet Raleigh left a deathless name, 

To learning dear, and dear to fame ; 

For val’rous enterprise his life renown'd, 

Intrepid in his death that life had crown'd.” — Dibdin. 

2. Exigence, a. pressing occasion. that it stems the most powerful 

B. Eyre, a. the seat of tha Justices ex- tides, and preserves the freshness 

ecutlng the forest laws. d! its waters to the distance oi 

12. Oronoo'ko, t. a river dF South Ame- twelve leagues nut at sea. 

rica. — Us Impetuosity is so great, | 

1. (A.D. 1605.) Catesey, Percy, and the conspirators who 
were in London, hearing that Fawkes was arrested, fled 
with all speed to Warwickshire, where sir Everard Digby, 
relying on the success of the plot, was already in arms. 
But the country soon began to take the alarm, and wherever 
they turned, they found a superior force ready to oppose 
them. 2. In this exigence, beset on all sides, they resolved, 
to the number of |bout eighty persons, to fly no further, 
bufc to make a stand at a house in Warwickshire, to defend 
it to the last, and sell their lives as dearly as possible. But 
even this miserable consolation was denied them ; a spark 
of fire happening to fall among some gunpowder that was 
laid to dry, it blew up, and so maimed the principal con- 
spirators, that the survivors resolved to open the gate, and 
sally out against the multitude that surrounded the house. 

3. Some were instantly cut to pieces ; Catesby, Percy, and 
Winter, standing back to back, fought long and despe- 
rately, till in the end the two first fell covered with wounds, 
$nd Winter was taken olive.’ Those that survived the 
slaughter were tried and convicted ; several fell by the 
hands of the executioner, and others experienced the king's 
mercy. The Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcorn, who were privy 
to the plot, suffered with the rwf ; and, notwithstanding 
the atrociousness of their treason, Garnet was considered 
by his party as a martyr, and miracles were said to have 
been wrought by his blood. 

4. The sagacity with which the kiii^,’ first discovered the 
plot, raised the opinion of his .wisdom among the people ; 
but the folly with which he gave himself up to his favour- 
ites quickly undeceived Ahe nation. A.D. 1612. In ue 
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first rank of these stood Robert Carr, a youth of a good 
family in Scotland, who, after having passed some time in 
his travels, arrived in London, at about twenty years of 
age. All his natural accomplishments consisted in a pleas- 
ing visage ; and all his acquired abilities, in an easy and 
graceful demeanour. ■ 

5. This youth was considered as a most rising man at 
court : he was knighted, created viscount Rochester, 
honoured with the order of the garter, made a privy 
counsellor, and, to raise him to the highest pitch of honour, 
he was at last created earl of Somerset. 

6. This was an advancement which some regarded with 
envy ; bift the wiser port of mankind looked upon it with 
contempt and ridicule, sensible that ungrounded attachments 
are seldom of long continuance. Some time after, being 
accused and convicted of poisoning sir Thomas Overbury, 
in the Tower, from private motives, lie fell under the 
king's displeasure ; and being driven from court, spent 
the remainder of his life in contempt and self- conviction. 
The royal pardon granted to this wretched minion, after he 
had been convicted of murder, was the source of great 
public discontent, aiul exposed tlic monarch to the most 
scandalous suspicions. 

7. But the king had not been so improvident as to part 
with one favourite until he had provided himself with 
another. This was George Villiers, a youth of one-and- 
twenty, the younger brother of a good family, who was 
returned about that time from his travels, and whom the 
enemies of Somerset had taken occasion to throw in the 
king's way, certain that his beauty and fashionable manners 
would do the rest. 8. Accordingly lie had been placed at 
a comedyrfull in the king’s view, and immediately caught 
the monarch's affections. In the course of a few years, he 
was created viscount Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of 
Buckingham, knight of the garter, master of the horse, 
chief justice in eyre, warden of the cinque ports, master of 
the king’s bench office, “steward of Westminster, constable 
of Windsor, and lord high admiral of England. 

9. The universal murmur which these foolish attachments 
produced was soon ^ter heightened by an act of severity, , 
which - still continues as the blackest stain upon this mo- 
narch’s memory. The brave and learned Raleigh had been 
confined in the Tower, almost from the very beginning of 
James’s accession, for a conspiracy which had never been 
l 4 
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proved against him ; and in that abode of wretchedness he 
wrote several valuable performances, which are still in the 
highest esteem. 10. His long sufferings, and his ingenious 
writings, had now turned the tide of popular opinion in his 
favour { and they who once detested the enemy of Essex, 
could not now help pitying the captivity of the philoso- 
phical soldier. He himself still struggled for freedom : 
and, perhaps, it was with this desire that he spread the 
report of his having discovered a gold mine in Guiana, 
which wa3 sufficient to enrich not only the adventurers who 
should seize it, but afford immense treasures to the nation. 
11. The king, either believing his assertions, or willing to 
subject him to further disgrace, granted him a commission 
to try his fortune in quest of these golden schemes ; but 
still reserved his former sentence as a check upon his 
future behaviour. 

12. Raleigh was not long in making preparations for 
this adventure, which, from the sanguine manner in which 
he carried it on, many thought he believed to be as pro- 
mising as he described it. He bent his course to Guiana, 
and, remaining himself at the mouth of the river Oronooko, 
with live of the largest ships, sent the rest up the stream, 
under the command of his son, and captain Kcmmis, a per- 
son entirely devoted to his interests. 13. But, instead of a 
country abounding in gold, as the adventurers were taught 
to expect, they found the Spaniards had been warned of 
their approach, and were prepared in arms to receive them. 
Young Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out, "that 
was the true mine/' meaning the town of St. Thomas, 
which he was approaching, " and that none but fools looked 
for any other : M but just as he was speaking he received a 
shot, of which he immediately expired. This was followed 
by another disappointment ; for, when the English took pos- 
session of the town,, they found nothing in it of any value. 

14. Raleigh, in this forlorn situation, found now that all ' 
his hopes were over ; and saw his misfortunes still farther 
aggravated by the reproaches of those whom he had under- 
taken to command. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than his situation, particularly when he was told that he 
must be carried back to England, to answer for his con- 
duct to the king. 15. It is pretencted^that he employed 
many artifices, first to engage them to attack the Spanish 
Settlements at a time of peace, and, failing of that, to make 
his escape into France. J3ut all of those proving unsuc- 
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ce&sful, he was delivered into the king's hands, and strictly 
examined, as well as his fellow -adventurers, before the 
privy council. Count Gondemar, the Spanish ambassador, 
mode heavy complaints against the expedition; and the 
king declared, that Raleigh had express orders to avoid all 
disputes and hostilities against the Spaniards. 16. Where^ 
fore, to give the court of Spain a particular instance of his 
attachment, he signed the warrant for his execution ; not 
for the present offence, but for his former conspiracy. 
This threat man died with the same fortitude he had tes- 
tified through life ; he observed, as he felt the edge of the 
axe, that it was a sharp, but a sure remedy for all evils : 
his harangue to the people was calm and eloquent ; and 
he laid his head down on the block with the utmost indif- 
ference. 


QMejJioH.? for Examination. 

1. What measures werB taken by tho principal conspirators ? 

3. What was their fate ? 

4. Who was king” James’s first favourite ? 

6. How did Somerset fall under the king's displeasure ? 

7. Who was the king’s next favourite ? 

8. What honours did he confer on him ? * 

D. For what was sir Walter llaleigh confined in the Tower ? 

IO. What report did Raleigh spread ? 

12 — 15. Mention the particulars relating to this expedition. 

IP. What was the fate of this great man? 

What was his behaviour at his execution ? 


SECTION III. 

11 Though scorn’d abroad, bewilder’d in a maze 
Of fruitless treaties, while at home enslaved, 

He lost his people's confidence and love." — Thomson. 

3. Te'dium, t. weariness. 7. Pal'aiine, s. one invested with royal 

4. lngra'time, v. to get in favour. rights and powers, 

8. AiHn'ity, i. relationship. 

1. (A.D. 1618.) But there soon appeared ve^- apparent 
reasons for James’s partiality to the court of Spain. This 
monarch had entertained an opinion, which was peculiar tu 
himself, that, in marrying his son Charles, the princb of 
Wales, any alliayc^ below that of royalty would be un-* 
worthy of him : he, therefore, was obliged to seek, either in 
the court of France or Spain, a suitable match, and he was . 
taught to think of the latter. ,2. Gondemar, who was an 
l 5 
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ambassador from the Spanish court, perceiving this weak 
monarch’s partiality to a crowned head, made an offer of the 
second daughter of his sovereign to prince Charles; and 
that he might render the temptation irresistible, he gave 
hopes of an immense fortune which should attend the 
princess. However, this wa^ a negotiation which was not 
likely soon to be ended ; and from the time the idea was 
first started, James saw five years elapse without bringing 
the treaty to any kind of conclusion. 

3. A delay of this kind was very displeasing to the king, 
who had all along on eye on the great fortune of the prin- 
cess; nor was it less disagreeable to prince Charles, who, 
bred up with the ideas of romantic passion, was in love 
without ever Beeing the object of his affections. In this 
general tedium of delay, a project entered the head of Vil- 
liers, who had for some years ruled the king with absolute 
authority, that was fitter to be conceived by the knight of 
a romance thamby a minister and a statesman. 4. It was 
projected that the prince should himself travel in disguise 
into Spain, and visit the princess of that country in person. 
Buckingham, who wanted to ingratiate himself with the 
prince, offered to be his companion ; and the king, whose 
business it was to check so wild a scheme, gave his consent 
to this hopeful proposal. 5. Their adventures on this 
strange project would fill novels ; and have actually been 
made the subject of many. Charles was the knight- errant, 
and Buckingham was the squire. The match, however, 
broke off, for what reason historians do not assign ; but, 
if we may credit the novelists of that time, the prince had 
already fixed his affections upon the daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, whom he married shortly after. 

6. It may be easily supposed that these mismqjiagements 
were seen and felt by the people. The house of commons 
was become by this time quite unmanageable ; the prodi- 
gality of James to his favourites had made his necessities so 
many, that he was contented to sell the different branches 
of his prerogative to the commons, one after the other, to 
procure Bupplies. In proportion os they perceived his 
Wonts, they found out new grievances ; and every grant of 
money was sure to come with a petition for redress. The 
struggles between him and the parliament. had been growing 
more and more violent every session ; and they at last 
advanced their pretensions to such a degree, that he began 
to take the alarm ; but these evils, which the weakness of 
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this monarch had contributed to give birth to, fell upon his 
successor. 

7. These domestic troubles were attended by others still 
more important in Germany, and which produced in the 
end most dangerous effects. The king’s eldest daughter 
hod been married to Frederick, the elector 'palatine of 
Germany : and this prince, revolting against the emperor 
Ferdinand the Second, was defeated in a decisive battle, and 
obliged to take refuge in Holland. 8. His affinity to the 
English crown, his misfortunes, but particularly the pro- 
testant religion, for which he had contended, were strong 
motives to the people of England to wish well to his cause ; 
and freqhent addresses were sent from the commons to 
induce James to take a part in the German contest, and to 
replace the exiled prince upon the throne of his ancestors. 
9. James at first attempted to ward off the misfortunes of 
his son-in-law by negotiation, A.D. 1G20; but this proving 
utterly ineffectual, it was at last resolved to rescue the 
palatinate from the emperor by force of arms. Accordingly, 
war was declared against Spain and the emperor; six 
thousand men were sent over into Holland, to assist prince 
Maurice in his schemes against those powers; the people 
were every where elated at the courage of their king, and 
were satisfied with any war which was to exterminate the 
papists. 10. This army was followed by another, con- 
sisting of twelve thousand men, commanded by count 
Mansfeldt; and the court of France promised its assistance. 
But the English were disappointed in all their views ; the 
troops being embarked at Dover, upon sailing to Calais they 
found no orders for their admission. After waiting in vain 
for some time, they were obliged to sail towards Zealand, 
where ntxproper measures were yet concerted for their dis- 
embarkation. 11. Meanwhile a pestilential disease crept 
in among the forces, so long cooped up in narrow vessels; 
half the army died while on board; and the other half, 
weakened by sickness, appeared too small a body to march 
into the palatinate ; and thus ended this ill- concerted and 
fruitless expedition. 

12. Whether this misfortune had any effect upon James's 
constitution is uncertain ; but he was soon after seized with % 
a tertian ague, which when his courtiers assured him from 
the proverb that it was health for a king, he replied, that 
the proverb was made for a young king. A.D. 1625. After" 
some fits he found himself extremely weakened, and sent 
l. 6 
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for the prince, whom he exhorted to persevere La the pro- 
testant religion ; then, preparing with decency and courage 
to meet his end, he expired, after a reign over England of 
twenty-two years, and in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Questions foe' Examination. 

1 What were the reasons for James'9 partiality to Spain ? 

2. What offer was mudB by the Spanish ambassador ? 

4. What project was formed by Villiers, and by whom was it under- 

taken ? 

5. What was its success ? 

0. How did the house of commons act towards James ? 

7 — 11. Relate the circumstances that occurred in Germany. 

1 2. In what manner did the king conduct himself previously tp his death ? 
11 ow long did he reign ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Popes. a. d. Emperors of the Turks. Kings of Spain and 
Clement VIII. . . 15D2 a.d. * Portugal, 

Leo XI 1605 Achmet 1 1603 a.d. 

Paul V 1605 Mustapha I 1617 Philip III 15IIH 

Gregory XV. ... 1621 Osman 1 1618 Philip IV 1621 

Urban VIII.. .. 1623 Mustapha I. re- King of Denmark. 

stored ...... . 1 622 Christian IV 15BB 

Emperors of Germany. Amurath IV. . .. 1623 Kings of Sweden. 

Rodolphus II. .. 1576 • Kings of France. Sigismund 1532 

Matthias 1 1612 Henry IV 1 583 Charles IX 1604 

Ferdinand II. . . 1613 Louis XIII 1610 Gustavus II. ... 1611 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Henry, prince of Wales. Carr, earl of Somerset. Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham. Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir Hugh Middleton. Lord 
Chancellor Maitland. W. A. earl at 
Stirling. Sir M. Kerr, earl of Ancram. 
J. Hamilton, earl of Haddington. James, 
duke of Hamilton. Henry Carey, lord 
Falkland. G. Calvert, lord Baltimore. 
Robert CarBy, earl of Monmouth. Sir M. 
Cecil, earl of Salisbury. Henry Howard, 
earl of Northampton. Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere. Sir Fulke Greville, lord 
Brooke. G. Carew, earl of Totnes. W. 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke. Sir Dudley 
Carleton, viscount Dorchester ; and Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who deserves the title 
of Father of Modern Science *. 

Lord Bacon, 

1 In this reign a new order of hereditary dignity, viz., that of Baro- 
nets, was created, for the purpose of raising \ s^m of money to be ex- 
pended in settling and improving the province of Ulster, in Ireland ; al] 
who received it being required to contribute about 1000/. towards that 
object. — In tins reign, also, thB present authorized version of the Holy 
Scriptures into English was motile by command of the king. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
CHARLES I. 


Began to 
reign 
Mar. 27, 
1625. 


Reigned 
2Ufl years. 


11 The monarch's deeds shall large allowancfTcl^hn, 

With whom too often, to a nation’s shunelMr* „ 

Success ig virtue , and misfortune 

J, Subsidies, s, asslatancc, muslly In 1B.‘ Armln'IajiV *^ 
money. , which I 

<s " paratlun Q 

1. (AJ). 1625.) Few princes ever ascendedthe throne with 
more apparent advantages than Charles ; and none ever 
encountered more real difficulties. Indeed, he undertook 
the reins of government with a fixed persuasion' that his 
popularity was sufficient to carry every measure. 2. He 
had been loaded with a treaty for defending the prince " 
palatine, his brother-in-law, in the last reign; and the 
declared for that purpose was to be carried on with vi^Qnr 
in this. But war was more easily declared than supplies 
granted. After some reluctance, the commons voted; him 
two subsidies ; a fum far from being sufficient to .support * 
him in his intended equipment. 

3. To supply the want of parliamentary aid, Charles had • 
recourse to some of tjie ancient methods of extortion, prac- 
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tiaed by sovereigns when in necessitous circumstances. 
That kind of tax called a benevolence was ordered to ba 
exacted, and privy seals were issued accordingly. With 
this the people were obliged, though reluctantly, to com- 
ply ; it was in fact authorized by many precedents ; but no 
precedent whatsoever could give a sanction to injustice. 

4. After an ineffectual expedition to Cadiz, another 
attempt was made to obtain supplies in a more regular 
and constitutional manner than before. Another parlia- 
ment was accordingly called ; and though some steps were 
taken to exclude the more popular leaders of the last 
house of commons, by nominating them as sheriffs of 
counties, yet the present parliament seemed more refrac- 
tory than the former. 5. When the king laid before the 
house his necessities, and asked for a . supply they voted 
him only three subsidies, which amounted to about sixty 
thousand pounds ; a sum no way adequate to the importance 
of the war, or the necessities of the state. In order, there- 
fore, to gain a sufficient supply, a commission was openly 
granted to compound with the Catholics, and agree for a 
dispensation of the penal laws against them. — He borrowed 
a sum of money from the nobility, whose contributions 
came in but slowly. 6. But the greatest stretch of his 
power was in the levying of ship-money. In order to equip 
a fleet (at le asts this was the pretence made), each of the 
maritime tawiftj was required, with the assistance of the 
adjacent counties, to arm os many vessels as were appointed 
them. The city of London was rated at twenty ships. 
This was the commencement of a tax, which afterwords, 
being carried tb'very violent lengths, created such great 
discontents in the nation. « 

7. War being soon after declared against "France, a 
fleet wop Bent out, under the command of Buckingham, 
to relieve Rochelle, a maritime town in that kingdom 
that had long enjoyed its privileges independent of the 
French king ; but that had for some time embraced the 
^jjpformed religion, and now was besieged with a formidable 
army. This expedition was as unfortunate as that to the 
coast of Spain. 8. The duke's measures were so ill-con- 
certed, that the inhabitants of the city shut their gates, 
and refused to admit allies, of whose doming they were 
not previously informed. Instead of attacking the island 
of Oleron, which was fertile and defenceless, he bent his 
course to the isle of Rh&, which wu garrisoned and well 
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fortified. He attempted there to starve out the garrison 
of St. Martin's castle, which was plentifully supplied with 
provisions by sea. 9, By that time the French had landed 
their forces privately at another part of the island : so that 
Buckingham was at lost obliged to retreat, but with Buch 
precipitation, that two-thirds oiihis army were cut to pieces 
before he could re- embark, though he was the last man of 
the whole army that quitted the shore. 10. This proof 
of his personal courage, however, was but a small subject 
of consolation for the disgrace which his country had sus- 
tained, for his own person would have been the last they 
would have regretted. 

1 1 . The contest between the king and the commons 
grew every day warmer. The officers of the custom-house 
were summoned before the commons, to give an account 
by what authority they seized the goods of the merchants 
who had refused to pay the duty of tonnage and poundage, 
which they alleged was levied without the sanction of law. 
The barons of the exchequer were examined concerning 
their decrees on that head; and the sheriff of London 
committed to the Tower for his activity in supporting the 
custom-house officers. 12. These were bold measures; but 
the commons went still further, by a resolution to examine 
into religious grievances, and reform certain abuses said to 
have been introduced into the church. A.D. 1629. The 
king, therefore, resolved to dissolve a parliament which he 
found himself unable to manage ; and sir John Finch, the 
speaker, just as the question concerning tonnage and 
poundage was going to be put, rose up, and informed the 
house that he had a command from the king to adjourn. 

13. The house upon this was in an uproar; the speaker 
was pushed back into his chair, and- forcibly held in it by 
Hollis and Valentine, till a short remonstrance was framed, 
and passed by acclamation rather than vote. In this hasty 
production, Papists and Arminians were declared capital 
enemies to the state ; tonnage and poundage were con- 
demned os contrary to the law ; and not only those who 
raised that duty, but those who paid it, were considered as 
guilty of capital crimes. 

14. In consequence of this violent procedure, Bir Miles 
Hobart, sir Petej Haymen, Selden, Coriton, Long, and ' 
Strode, were, by the king’s order, committed to prison, 
under pretence of Bedition. But the same temerity that 
impelled Charles to imprison th*m induced him to grant 
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them a release. 15. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valen- 
tine, were summoned before the King's Bench ; but they, 
refusing to appear before an inferior tribunal for faults 
committed in a superior, were condemned to be imprisoned 
during the king’s pleasure ; the two former to pay a fine of 
a thousand pounds each, and the latter five hundred, and 
to find sureties for their good behaviour. The members 
triumphed in their sufferings, while they had the whole 
kingdom as spectators and applauders of their fortitude. 

16 . In the mean time, while the king was thus dis- 
tressed by the obstinacy of the commons, he felt a much 
severer blow by the death of his favourite, the duke of 
Buckingham, who fell a sacrifice to his unpopularity. 17. It 
had been resolved once more to undertake the raising of 
the siege of Rochelle ; and the earl of Denbigh, brother- 
in-law to Buckingham, was sent thither, but returned 
without effecting any thing. In order to repair this dis- 
grace, the duke of Buckingham went in person to Ports- 
mouth, to hurry on another expedition, and to punish such 
as had endeavoured to defraud the crown of the legal 
assessments. 18. In the general discontent that prevailed 
against that nobleman, it was daily expected that some 
severe measures would be resolved on ; and he was 
matized as the tyrant and betrayer of his country. There 
was one Felton, who caught the general contagion, — an 
Irishman of a good family, who had served under the 
duke as lieutenant, but had resigned, on being refused his 
rank on the death of his captain, who had been killed at 
the isle of Rh6. 19. This man was naturally melancholy, 
courageous, and enthusiastic ; he felt for the country, as 
if labouring under a calamity which he thought it in the 
power of his single arm to remove. He, therefore, re- 
solved to kill the duke, and thus revenge his own private 
injuries, while he did service also to God and man. 20. Ani- 
mated in this manner with gloomy zeal and mistaken 
patriotism, he travelled down to Portsmouth alone, and 
entered the town while the duke was surrounded by his 
^levee, and giving out the necessary orders for embarkation. 
.%Ghile he was speaking to one of his colonels, Felton 
struck him over an officer’s shoulder in the breast with his 
knjfo, 21. The duke had only time t^ f say, “The villain 
has killed me;” when he fell at the colonel's feet, and 
instantly expired. No one had seen the blow, nor the 
person who gave it; but a hat being picked up, on the 
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inside ot wmcli was sewed a paper containing four or five 
lines of the remonstrance of the commons against the duke, 
it was concluded that this hat must belong to the assassin ; 
and while they were employed in conjectures whose it 
should be, a man without a hat was seen walking very com- 
posedly before the door, and wa» heard to cry out, " I am 
he!" 22. He disdained denying a murder in which he 
gloried ; arid averred that he looked upon the duke as an 
enemy to lu3_ country, and as such deserving to suffer. 
When asked at whose instigation he had perpetrated that 
horrid deed, he answered that they need not trouble them- 
selves in that inquiry : that hia conscience was his only 
prompter, md that no man on earth could dispose him .to 
act against its dictates. He suffered with the same degree 
of constancy to the last; nor were there many wanting, 
who admired not only his fortitude, hut the action for which 
he suffered. 


Questions for a Examination. 

1. Win) succeeded James ? 

3 — fi. Whut methods were taken to procure supplies ? 

7 — 10. What success attended Buckingham’s expedition to France? 

1 1. What followed the contest between the king and commons ? 

13. What uproar was excited by the king's command to adjourn? 

14, 15. Under what pretence did the king send many of the members 

to prison ? 

1/ — 21. Relate the circumstances which attended the' assassination of 
the duke of Buckingham. 

22. What was the conduct of the assassin ? 

SECTION II. 

“ When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell Dut, they knew not why."- -Eutleh. 

5. Innovators,*, introducers of novel- 9. Eim’cDpacy, i. the government of 
ties. | the church by bishops. 

Schlsmat'ical, a. separated from the I 14. Feasible, a. practical.'] a, such as 
true church. j may be done. 

I IP. Annihilate, v. to destroy. 

1. (A.D. 1629.) The king's first measure, when thus left 
without a minister and a parliament, was a prudent one. 
He made peace with the two crowns against whom he had 
hitherto waged war, which had been entered upon without 
necessity and conducted without glory. 2. Being freed from 
these embojrassmejitsr he bent his whole attention to the 
management of the internal policy of the kingdom, and 
took two men as his associates in this task, who still acted 
Bn under part to himself. These* were, sir Thomas Went- 
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worth, afterwards created earl of Strafford; and Laud, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 

3. While Laud, therefore, during this long interval, 
ruled the church, the king and Strafford undertook to 
manage the temporal interests of the nation. A declara- 
tion was dispersed, implying that during this reign no more 
parliaments would be summoned : and every measure of 
the king but too well served to confirm the suspicion. 

4. Tonnage and poundage were continued to be levied 
by royal authority alone ; custom-house officers received 
orders from the council to enter any house whatever in 
Bearch of suspected goods ; compositions were openly 
made with papists, and their religion was become a regular 
part- of the revenue. 5. The high commission court and 
the court of star-chamber exercised their power, inde- 
pendent of any law, upon several bold innovator & in liberty, 
who only gloried in their sufferings, and contributed to 
render government odious and contemptible. Prynne, a 
barrister at Lincoln’s-Inn ; * Burton, a divine ; and Bastwick, 
a physician ; vere tried before this tribunal for schismatical 
libels, in which they attacked, with great severity ami in- 
temperate zeal, the ceremonies of the church of England. 
They were condemned to be pilloried, to lose their ears, 
and to pay five thousand pounds to the king. 

G. Every year, every month, every day, gave fresh 
instances, during this long intermission of parliaments, of 
the resolution of the court to throw them ofT for pver ; 
but the levying of ship-money, as it was called, being a 
general burthen, was universally complained of as a national 
grievance. This was a tax which had, in former reigns, 
been levied without the consent of parliament, hut then the 
exigency of the %tate demanded such a supply, i— 7. John 
Hampden, a gentleman of fortune in Buckinghamshire, Re- 
fused to comply with the tax, and 
resolved to bring it to a legaT de- 
termination. He had been rated 
at twenty shillings for his estate, 
which he refused to pay ; and the 
case was argued twelve days in the 
Exchequer chamber, before ^11 the 
judges of England. 0. The nation 
regarded with the utmost anxiety 
the result of a trial that was to fix 
the limits of the king's power. 
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All the judges, four only excepted, gave sentence in favour 
of the crown ; while Hampden, who lost his cause, was 
more than sufficiently recompensed by the applause of the 
people. 

9. The discontentment and opposition which the king met 
with, in maintaining episcopacy ^mong his English subjects, 
might, one would think, hinder him from attempting to 
introduce it among those of Scotland, where it was gene- 
rally hateful. Having published an order for reading the 
liturgy in the principal church in Edinburgh, the people 
received it with clamours and imprecations. — 10. The 
seditious disposition in that kingdom, which had hitherto 
been kept within bounds, was now too furious for restraint, 
and the insurrection became general over all the country, 
and the Scots flew to arms with great animosity. 

11. Yet still the king could not think of desisting from 
his design ; and so prepossessed was he in favour of royal 
right, that he thought the very name of king, when forcibly 
urged, would induce them to return to their duty. — Instead, 
therefore, of fighting with his opponents, he entered upon 
a treaty with them ; so that a suspension of arms was soon 
agreed upon, and a treaty of jeace concluded, which neither 
side intended to observe ; and then bofh parties agreed to 
disband their forces. After much altercation, and many 
treaties signed and broken, both parties had recourse once 
more to arms, and nothing but blood could satiate the 
contenders. 

12. War being thus resolved on, the king took every 

method as before for raising money to support it. Ship- 
money was levied as usual ; some other arbitrary taxes 
were exacted from the reluctant people with great severity ; 
but these^were far from being sufficient; and there now 
remained only one method more, the long-neglected method 
of a parli amentary supply. ' 

13. The new house of commons, however, could not be 
induced to treat the Scots, who were of the same princi- 
ples with themselves, and contending against the same 
ceremonies, as enemies of the state. They regarded them 
as friends and brothers, who first rose to teach them a 
duty it was incumbent on all virtuous minds to imitate. 
The king, therefore, tfbuld reap no other fruits from this 
assembly than mdrimirings and complaints. 14. Every 
method he had taken to supply himself with money was 
declared an abuse, and a breach of the constitution. The 
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king, therefore, finding no hopes of a compliance with his 
requests, but recrimination instead of redress, once more 
dissolved the parliament, to try more feasible methods of 
removing his necessities. 

15. His necessities, however, continuing, that parlia- 
ment was called, which not cease sitting till they 
overturned the constitution, Without any interval they 
entered upon business, and, by unanimous consent, they 
struck a blow that might be regarded as decisive. Instead 
of granting the demand of subsidies, they impeached the 
earl of Strafford, the king’s first minister, and had him 
arraigned before the ktiuse of peers for high treason. 
16. After a long and eloquent speech, delivered without 
premeditation, in which he confuted all the accusations of 
his enemies, he was found guilty by both houses of par- 
liament ; and no thing remained but for the king to give 
his consent to the bill of attainder. Charles, who loved 
Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant, trying 
every expedient to put off so dreadful a duty as that of 
signing the warrant for liis execution. 17. While he con- 
tinued in this agitation of mind, not knowing how to act, 
his doubts were at last silenced by an act of heroic 
bravery in the condemned lord. He received a letter from 
that unfortunate nobleman, desiring that his life might 
he made the sacrifice of mutual reconciliation between the 
king and the people ; adding, that he was prepared to 
die, and to a willing mind there could be no ii\jury. 
18. This instance of noble generosity was but ill repaid by 
his master, who complied with his request. — He consented 
to sign the bill by commission ; Strafford was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, behaving with all that composed dignity of 
resolution that was expected from his character. _ , 

If). In this .universal rage for punishment, the vengeance 
of parliament fell with great justice on two courts, which had 
been erected under arbitrary kings, and had seldom been 
employed but in cases of necessity. These were, the high 
commission court, and tlie court of star-chamber. A bill 
unanimously passed the houses to abolish both; and in 
them to annihilate the principal and most dangerous articles 
in the king’s prerogative. 

20. In the midst of these troubles' an insurrection in the 
northern counties of Ireland, accompanied by several acta 
of atrocious cruelty, excited great alarm throughout the 
^mpire. The insurgents might have been easily subdued; 
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but the king’s deputies in Ireland, eager to make their 
fortunes by trading in confiscations, averred, that all the 
Catholics in the kingdom were involved in the guilt of this 
rebellion, and by wicked arts changed the local disturbance 
into a general civil war, Many wanton murders were com- 
mitted on both sides ; religious zeol added bitterness to 
political animosity ; the hatred of heresy by one party, and 
of popery by the other, led men to perpetrate and palliate 
crimes shocking to human nature. The war lasted several 
years; four hostile parties had armies in Ireland, the native 
Irish, the descendants of the early settlers, usually called 
"the Lords of the Pale,*' the royalists, and the puritans 
who suppgrted the supremac) r of the English parliament. 
The last party, though infinitely the weakest, finally tri- 
umphed, by taking advantage of the dissensions and errors 
of the other three. 

21. The king, aware that lie was already suspected of a 
secret attachment to popery, and that the ndthern Irish 
pretended to have his authority fur taking up arms, used 
every means in his power to put down the rebellion. But 
he was no longer able to effect this desirable object : the 
native Irish, and the lords of the Pale, frequently deceived 
before, would not" trust the royal promises ; Parsons and 
Borlase, the lords justices of Ireland, refused to obey the 
king's commands; and the English parliament gladly used 
the Irish war as a pretext fur levying soldiers ; for every 
one now clearly foresaw that the disputes between the king 
and the parliament must finally be decided by the sword. 
Many insinuations were thrown out that he had himself 
fomented this rebellion, and no money could be spared for 
the extinction of distant dangers, when they pretended that 
the kingdom was threatened with greater at home. 

It was now that the republican spirit began to appear 
without any disguise in the present parliament ; itnd that 
party, instead of attacking the faults of the king, resolved 
to destroy monarchy. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What was the king’s first measure after Buckingham’s death ? 

2, 3. By whom was the king assisted in hiB government? 

4 . In wliat manner did the custom-house officers exact taxes? 

6. Whht is said respecting the court of star-chamber? 

ft What tax was the most generally complained of? 

7» B. By whom was the tax of ship-money opposed? and what were 
the consequences ? B 
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0 — 12. What produced an insurrection in Scotland, and afterwards war ? 
13, How were the Scotch regarded by the new parliament ? 

13, What was the conduct of the next parliament? 

16—18. Describe the particulars of the trial and death of the earl of 
Strafford. 

18. What were the next proceedings of parliament ? 

20, What insurrection took plar^in Ireland ? 

21. How was the king treated by his parliament oil this occasion ? 
What spirit now openly manifested itself? 

SECTION III. 

"The son and father loose mild nature’s ties, 

And by a brother'3 hand a brother dies.” — Egertdn. 

1. Bul'warki, a. Becuriiles, shelter. 10. Peremptory, a. absolute, positive. 

Ceui'diib, a. laws made by ecclesias- 12. Manifestos, *. declarations inform, 
tical councils. public protestations. 

4. Impeach'ment, «. public accusation. 

1. (A.D. 1641.) The leaders of opposition began their 
operations by a resolution to attack episcopacy, which 
was one of the strongest bulwarks of the royal power. — 
They accused thirteen bishops of high treason, for enacting 
canons without the consent of parliament ; and endeavoured 
to prevail upon the house of peers to exclude all the pre- 
lates from their se^ts and votes in that august assembly. 
The bishops saw the storm that was gathering again^ them ; 
and, probably to avert its effects, they resolved to attend 
their duty in the house of lords no longer. 

2. This was a fatal blow to the royal interest ; but it 
soon felt a much greater from the king’s own imprudence. 
Charles had long suppressed his resentment, and only 
strove to satisfy the commons by the greatness of his con- 
cessions ; but, finding that all his compliances * had but 
increased their demands, he could no longer restrain it. — 

3. He gave orders to Herbert, his attorney- general, to 
enter an accusation of high treason in the house Qf peers 
ngoinst lord Kimbolton, one of the most popular men of 
his party, together with five commoners ; sir Arthur 
Iloselrig, Hollis, Hampden, Fym. and Strode. 4. The 
articles were, that they had traitorously endeavoured to 
subvert the fundamental laws and government of the 
kingdom ; to deprive the king of his regal power, and 
to impose on his subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical 
authority. Men had scarcely leisure , f o wonder at the 
precipitancy and imprudence of this impeachment, when 
they were astonished by another, measure, still more rash 
and unsupported. 5. The next day the king himself was 
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seen to enter the house of commons alone, advancing through 
the hall, while all the members stood up to receive him. 
The speaker withdrew from the chair, and the king took 
possession of it. Having seated himself, and having looked 
round for some time, he told the house that he was sorry 
for the occasion that had forced - him thither ; that he was 
come in person to seize the members whom he had accused 
of high treason, seeing they would not deliver them up to 
his Berjeant-at-arms. He then sat down for some time, to 
see if the accused were present, but they had escaped a 
few minutes before his entry. 

6. Thus disappointed, perplexed, and not knowing on 
whom to rely, he next proceeded, amidst the clamours of 
the populace, who continued to cry out "Privilege! Privi- 
lege !” to the common- council of the city, and made his 
complaints to them. The common-council only answered 
his complaints with a contemptuous silence ; and on his 
return, one of the populace, more insolent than the rest, 
cried out, "To yuur tents, O Israel !” a watch-wurd among 
the Jews, when they intended to abandon their princes. 

7. Being returned to Windsor, lie began' to reflect on the 
rashness of his former proceedings, and. now, too late, re- 
solved to-make some atonement. He, therefore, wrote to the 
parliament, informing them that he desisted from his former 
proceedings against the accused members ; and assured them 
that upon all occasions he would be as careful of their privi- 
leges as of his life or his crown. Thus his former violence 
had rendered him hateful to his commons, and his present 
submission now rendered him contemptible. 

8. The power of appointing generals and levying armies 
was still a remaining prerogative of the crown. The 
commons ltwving, therefore, first magnified their terrors of 
Popery, which perhaps they actually dreaded, they pro- 
ceeded to petition that the Tower might be put into their 
hands, and that Hull, Portsmouth, and the fleet, should be 
intrusted to persons of their choosing. These were requests, 
the complying with which levelled all that remained of the 
ancient constitution : however, such was the necessity of 
the times, that they were at first contested, and then granted. 

9. At last, every compliance only increased the avidity of 
making fresh demands : the commons desired to have a 
militia, raised and governed by such officers and com- 
manders as they should nominate, under pretext of securing 
them from the Irish Papists, of whem they professed to be 
& great apprehensions. 
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10. It was here that Charles first ventured to put a step 
to these concessions, and being urged to give up the com- 
mand of the army for an appointed time, he was so exas- 
perated, that he exclaimed, 11 No, not for an hour/' — This 
peremptory refusal broke off all further treaty ; and both 
sides were resolved to havp recourse to arms. 

11. No period since England began could show so many 
instances of courage, abilities, and virtue, as the present 
fatal opposition called forth into exertion, A.D. 1642. — 
Now was the time when talents of all kinds, unchecked by 
authority, were called from the lower ranks of life, to dis- 
pute for power and pre-eminence. 

12. Manifestos on the one side and the otliejr were now 
dispersed throughout the whole kingdom; and the people 
were universally divided between two factions, distinguished 
by the names of Cavaliers and Roundheads., The king's 
forces appeared in a very low condition ; besides the 
trained bands of the country, raised by sir John Digby, 
the sheriff, he had not got together three hundred infantry. 

13. His cavalry, wliieh composed his chief strength, ex- 
ceeded not eight hundred, and were very ill provided with 
arms. However, he was soon gradually reinforced from 
all quarters ; but dot being then in a condition to face his 
enemies, he thought it prudent to retire by slow marches to 
Derby, and thence to Shrewsbury, in order to countenance 
the levies which his friends were making *in those 
quarters. 

14. In the mean time the parliament w r as not remiss in 
preparations on their side. They had a magazine of arms 
at Hull, and sir John flotham was appointed governor of 
the place by government. The forces,, also, which had 
been every where raised on pretence of the ^service of 
Ireland, were now more openly enlisted by the parliament 
for their, own purposes, and the command given to the earl 
of Essex, a bold man, who rather desired to see monarchy 
abgdged than totally destroyed : and in London no less 
than four thousand men were enlisted in one day. 

15. Edge- Hill was the first place where the two armies 
were put in army against each other, and. lh’6 ""country 

ulrenejrcd in-' civil slaughter. It was a dread fid si^ht to 
sfee ahoVo thirty thousand of the bilavest^m^il^tti# World, 
instead of employing their courage • ^tuifting it 

against each other, while the deares£ friend* and nearest 
^kinsmen embraced opposite sides, ^nd j>repared to bUry 
their private regards in factious hatred. After an engage* 
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ment of some hours, animosity seemed to be wearied out, 
and both sides separated with equal loss. Five thousand 
men are said to have been found dead on the field of battle. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What was the first act of the leaders of the opposition ? 

By what means did the bishops avert the impending storm ? 

2, 3. What was the king’s conduct on this occasion? 

4. What were the articles of impeachment? 

5. How did the king conduct himself when he went to the house 

of commons ? 

G. How did the common- council afterwards receive him ? ’ 

7. What w*e the consequences of his rashness ? 

8, 9. What were the next demands of the commons ? 

10. On what occasion did the king stop all further concessions ? 

What was the result ? 

12. By what names were the contending parties distinguished ? 

13. In what situation were the king's forces ? 

14. What preparations did the parliament make ? 

15. Where did the armies first meet ? 

What was the issue of the battle ? 


SECTION IV. 

u To live with Freedom, or to die with Fame." — Day. 

4 . Campaign, «, the lime for which an 9. Prorogued, part a sessions Df par- 
army keeps the ii eld, without liament withheld tD a distant 

entering into quarters. time. 

1. (A.D. 1643.) It would be tedious, and no way in- 
structive, to enter into the marching's and counter- marching's 
of these undisciplined and ill- conducted armies : war was 
a new trade to the English, as they had not seen a hostile 
engagemcnf in the island for nearly a century before. The 
queen came to reinforce the royal party ; she had Brought 
soldiers and ammunition ftpm Holland, and immediately 
departed to furnish more. 2. But the parliament, aware 
of its own consequence and strength, was no way discou- 
raged. The demands of the parliamentary leaders seemed 
to increase in proportion to their losses : and os they were 
repressed in the field, they grew more haughty in the 
cabinet. Such governors as gave up their fortresses to 
the king were attaiiTted of high treason. 3. It was in vain 
for the king to send proposals after any success ; this only 
raised their pride and their animosity. But though this 
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desire in the king to make peace with his subjects was the 
highest encomium on his humanity, yet his long negotia- 
tions, one of wliich was carried on at Oxford, were faulty 
as a warrior. He wasted that time in altercation and treaty, 
which he should have employed in vigorous exertions in the 
field. • 

4. However, his first campaign, upon the whole, wore a 
favourable aspect. One victory followed after another ; 
Cornwall was reduced to peace and obedience ; a victory 
was gained over the parliamentarians at Stratton -Hill, in 
Cornwall ; another at Roundway Down, about two miles 
from Devizes ; and a third at Chalgrave Field. Bristol 
was besieged and taken, and Gloucester was invested ; the 
battle of Newbury was favourable to the royal cause ; and 
great hopes of success were formed from an army in the 
North, raised by the marquis of Newcastle. 

5. In this first campaign, the two bravest and greatest 
men of their respective parties were killed ; as if it was 
intended, by the kindness of Providence, that they should 
be exempted from seeing the miseries and the slaughter 
which were shortly to ensue ; these were John Hampden, 
and Lucius Cary, lord Falkland : the fust in a skirmish 
against prince Rupert ; the other in the battle of Newbury, 
which followed shortly after. 

G. Hampden, whom we have seen, in the beginning of 
these troubles, refusing to pay the ship-money, gained, by 
his inflexible integrity, tlie esteem even of his enemies. 
To this lie added affability in conversation, temper, art, 
eloquence in debate, and penetration in council. 7. Falk- 
land was still a greater loss, and perhaps a greater charac- 
ter. He added to Hampden's severe principles a polite- 
ness and elegance but then beginning to be, known in 
England. He had boldly withstood the king’s pretensions 
while he saw him making a bad use of his power ; but, 
when he perceived the design of the parliament to over- 
turn the religion and the constitution of the country, he 
changed his side, and stedfostly attached himself to the 
crown. 8. From the beginning of the civil war, his natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity forsook him; lie became melan- 
choly, sad, pale, and negligent of his person, and seemed 
to wish for death. His usual 6ty among his friends, 
after a deep silence and frequent sighs, was, ,r Peace! 
Peace l J ’ He now said, upon the morning of the engage- 
ment, that he was weijry of the times, and should leave 
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the king's misfortunes and disgrace. The Scots and par- 
liamentarian army had joined, and were besieging York, 
when prince Rupert, joined by the marquis of Newcastle, 
determined to raise the siege. Both armies drew up on 
Marston Moor, to the number of fifty thousand, and the 
victory seemed long undecided between them. 15. Rupert, 
who commanded the rig-lit wing of the royalists, was opposed 
by Oliver Cromwell, who now first came into notice, at the 
head of a body of troops which he had taken care to levy 
and discipline. Cromwell was victorious ; he pushed his 
opponents off the field, followed the vanquished, returned 
to a second engagement, and a second victory; the prince’s 
whole train of artillery was taken, and the royaiists never 
after recovered the blow. 

16. William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, was sent 
to the Tower in the beginning of the civil war. He was 
now brought to his trial, condemned, and executed. And 
it was a melancholy consideration, that, in those times of 
trouble, the best men on cither side were those who chiefly 
suffered. 

17. The death of Laud was followed by a total alteration 
of the ceremonies r of the church. The Liturgy was, by a 
public act, abolished the day lie died, as if he had been 
the only obstacle to its formal removal. The church 
of England was, in all respects, brought to a conformity to 
the puritanical establishment; while the citizens of London, 
and the Scots’ army, gave public thanks for so happy an 
alteration. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Who reinforced the royal party? 

2. What courage did the parliament display ? 

4, 5. In the first rnmpaign, where were the principal battles fought? 
U. Describe the character of Hampden. 

7. Describe the character of Falkland. 

0. How w r ns his deatli occasioned ? 

9. Where did the king summon a parliament ? and what w T ere their 
proceedings ? 

10. What ordinance was now passed ? 

11. What other measures were taken in opposition to the king? 

12. Wljat was the situation of the kingdont? 

13. What earnest desire for pence did the womtn of London discover? 

14. 15. Describe the particulars of the battle of Marston Moor 
lji. Wlint was the fnte of archbishop Laud? 

17. What followed his execution? 
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SECTION V. 

11 Guile, violenr.e, and murder, seiz'd on man; 

And, for milky streams, with blood the rivers ran." — Thomson. 

B. Pal'llated, part, covered with cx- I liglous affairs, hold that a conitre- 

ouses. I pation 1b a complete church, sub- 

10. Independents, s. those who, In re- I ject to no superior authority. 

1. (A.D. 1645.) The well-disputed battle which decided 
the fate of Charles, was fought at Naseby, a village in 
Northamptonshire. The main body of the royal army was 
commanded by lord Astley ; prince Rupert led the right 
wing, sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the! king him- 
self lieadiM the body of reserve. 2. On the opposite side, 
Fairfax and Skippon commanded the main body; Cromwell 
led on the right wing, and Ireton, his son-in-law, the left. 
Prince Rupert attacked the left wing with his usual im- 
petuosity and success ; they were broken, and pursued as 
far as the village, but he lust time in attempting to make 
himself master of their artillery. 3. Cromwell, in the mean 
time, was equally successful on his side, and broke through 
the enemy’s horse, after a very obstinate resistance. While 
these were thus engaged, the infantry both sides main- 
tained the conflict with equal ardour, but in spite of the 
efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, their battalions began to 
give way. At this critical period, Cromwell returned with 
his victorious forces, and charged the king’s infantry in 
flank with such vigour, that a total rout began to ensue. 

4. By this time prince Rupert had rejoined the king, and 
the small body of reserve : but his troops, though victori- 
ous, could not be brought to a second charge. The king, 
perceiving the battle wholly lost, was obliged to abandon 
the field his enemies, who took all his cannon, baggage, 
and about five thousand prisoners. » 

5. The battle of Naseby put the parliamentarians in 
possession of almost all the strong cities of the kingdom, 
Bristol, Bridgewater, Chester, Sherborn, and Bath. Exeter 
was besieged, and all the king’s troops in the western 
counties being entirely dispersed, Fairfax pressed the place, 
and it surrendered at discretion. The king, thus sur- 
rounded, harassed on pvery side, retreated to Oxford, which 
in all conditions ofcliis fortune had held steady to his cause ; 
and there he resolved to offer new terms to his incensed 
pursuers. 

6. In the mean time Fairfax 1 was approaching with a 

m 3 
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powerful and victorious army, and was taking the proper 
measures for laying siege to Oxford, which promised an 
easy surrender. To be taken captive, and led in triumph 
by his insolent subjects, was what Charles justly abhorred : 
and every insult and violence was to be dreaded from the 
soldiery who had felt the effects of his opposition. 

7. In this desperate extremity he embraced a measure, 
which, in any other situation, might justly lie under the 
imputation of imprudence and indiscretion. He took the 
fatal resolution of giving himself up to the Scots army, who 
had never testified such implacable animosity against him ; 
but he soofl found, that, instead of treating him as a king, 
they insulted him as a captive. 

8. The English parliament, being informed of the king's 
captivity, immediately entered into a treaty with the Scots 
about delivering up their prisoner. This was soon adjusted. 
They agreed, that upon payment of four hundred thousand 
pounds, they would deliver up the king to his enemies, 
and this was cheerfully complied with. An action so atro- 
cious may be palliated, but can never he defended; they 
returned home laden with plunder, and the reproaches of 
all good men. 

9. The civil war was now over; the king had absolved 
his followers from their allegiance, and the parliament had 
now no enemy to fear, except those very troops by which 
they had extended their overgrown authority. But, in pro- 
portion as the terror of the king’s power diminished, the 
divisions between the members which composed the par- 
liament became more apparent. 10. The majority in the 
house were of the presbyterinn sect, who were for having 
clergy; but the majority of the army were staunch inde- 
pendents, who admitted of no clergy, but thoughfr'fhat every 
man had a right to instruct his fellows. At the head of 
this sect was Cromwell, who secretly directed their opera- 
tions, and invigorated all their measures. 

1 1 . Oliver Cromwell, whose talents now began to appear 
in full lustre, was the son of a private gentleman of Hunting- 
don : but being the son of a second brother, he inherited a 
very small paternal Tortune. From accident or intrigue, he 
chosen a member for the towm of Cambridge in the 
long parliament, but le seemed at fi*st to possess no 
oratorical talents, big person being ungraceful, his dress 
slovenly, his elocution homely, tedious, obscure, and em- 
barrassed. 12. p e madfe up, however, by zeal and per- 
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severance what he wanted in natural powers ; and being 
endowed with unshaken intrepidity, much dissimulation, 
and a thorough conviction of the rectitude of his cause, he 
rose, through the gradations of preferment, to the post of 
lieutenant-general under Fairfax; but, in reality, possess- 
ing the supreme command overTJie whole army. 

13. The army now began to consider themselves as a 
body distinct from the commonwealth ; and complained 
that they had secured the general tranquillity, while they 
were at the same time deprived of the privileges of English- 
men. In opposition, therefore, to the parliament of West- 
minster, a military parliament was formed, composed of 
the office^ and common soldiers of each regiment. 14. The 
principal officers formed a council to represent the body of 
peers ; the soldiers elected two men out of each company, to 
represent the house of commons,' and these were called the 
agitators of the army. Cromwell took care to be one of the 
number, and thus contrived an easy method of secretly con- 
ducting and promoting the sedition of the army. 

15. The unhappy king, in the mean time, continued a 
prisoner in Holmby Castle; and as his countenance might 
add some authority to that side which should obtain it, 
Cromwell, who secretly conducted all the measures of the 
army, while he apparently exclaimed against their violence, 
resolved to seize the king’s person. 16. Accordingly, a 
party of live hundred horse appearing at Holmby Castle, 
under the command of one Joyce, conducted the king to 
the army, near Cambridge. The next day Cromwell 
arrived among them, where he was received with acclama- 
tions of joy, and was instantly invested with the supreme 
command. 

»• w ' 

Questions for Examination. 

1. Where wag the battle fought that decided the fate of Charles ? 

Who were the leaders of the king’s army ? 

2. By whom was the parliamentary army conducted ? 

4. Wliat was the issue Df the battle ? 

6. What towns surrendered to the parliamentarians after this engage- 

ment ? — 

Whither did the king fly for refuge ? ^ ^ 

7. On what measure did^e now resolve ? 

0. Wliat atrocious ^pt was committed towards the king ? 

10. What were the parties which composed the parliament? 

11. Who was Oliver Cromwell ? 

12. To what post in the army did he rise ? 

14. In what manner was a council fomffed for the army? 

M 4 
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]5. Where was the place of the king's confinement ? 

16. By whose command was he taken anil conducted to the army? 


SECTION VI. 

11 Though always by pfosperity undone : 

Yet in adversity this monarch shone." — E gerton. 

8. Encroach'ment, s. invasions, inlru I 12. Decrep'id, (or decrepit,) a. old, en- 
signs. | feebled by age. 

1. (A.D. 1G47.) The house of commons was now divided 
into parties, as usual : one part opposing 1 , but the minority, 
with the two speakers at their head, encouraging the army. 
In such an universal confusion, it is not to be expected 
that any thing less than a separation of the parties could 
take place : and accordingly the two speakers, with sixty- 
two members, secretly retired from the house, and threw 
themselves under the protection of the army, which was 
then at Hounslow-heath. 2. They were received with 
shouts and acclamations; their integrity was extolled; and 
the whole body of the soldiery, a formidable force of twenty 
thousand men, now moved forward, to reinstate them in 
their former seats and stations. 

3. In the mean time that part of the house which was 
left behind resolved to act with vigour, and resist the 
encroachments of the army. They chose new speakers, 
they gave orders for enlisting troops, they ordered the 
trainbands to man the lines, and the whole city boldly 
resolved to resist the invasion. But this resolution only 
held while the enemy was thought at a distance ; for, when 
the formidable force of Cromwell appeared, all was obe- 
dience and submission ; the gates were opened to the 
general, who attended the speakers and the refet of the 
members, peaceably to their habitations. 4. The eleven 
impeached members being accused as causers of the 
tumult, were expelled, and most of them retired to the 
Continent. The mayor, sheriff, and three aldermen, were 
sent to the Tower ; several citizens and officers of the 
militia were committed to prison, and the lines about the 
city vrer^levelled to the ground. The command of the 
Tower was given to Fairfax, the general; and the parlia- 
ment offered him their hearty thanks for*having disobeyed 
fheir commands. 

5. It now only remained to dispose of the king, who 
had been sent by the army a prisoner to Hampton Court; 
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from whence he attempted to escape, but was Once more 
made prisoner in the Isle of Wight, and confined in Caris- 
brook Castle. 



6. While the king continued in this forlorn situation, 
the parliament, new modelled as it was by the army, was 
every day growing more feeble and factious. He still, 
therefore, continued to negotiate with the parliament for 
settling the unspeakable calamities of the kingdom. The 
parliament saw no other method of destroying the military 
power than to depress it by the kingly ; and frequent pro- 
posals for an accommodation passed between the captive 
king and the commons. 

7. But it was now too late : their power was soon totally 
to expire ; for the rebellious army, crowned with success, 
was returned from the destruction of their enemies; and 
sensible of their own power, with furious remonstrances 
began to demand vengeance on their king. At the same 
time they advanced to Windsor ; and sending an officer 
to the Isle of Wight, to seize the king’s person, they con- 
veyed him to Hurst Castle, in Hampshire, on the op- 
posite coiM. 8. The commons, however, though desti- 
tute of all hopes of prevailing, had still courage to resist, 
and attempted, in the face of the whole army, to close 
their treaty with the king. But the next day colonel 
Pride, at the head of two regiments, blockaded the house, 
seized in the passage forty- one members of the presby- 
terian party, and sent them to a low room’ belonging to 
the house, that passed by the denomination '"of ?)ielL. 
9. About a hundred .and sixty members mor^were ex- 
cluded; and non» were allowed to enter but the most 
furious and determined of the indepen dents;* in all not 
exceeding sixty. This atrocious invasion of the parlia- 
mentary rights commonly passed" by the name of Pride’s 

u 5 
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Purge, and the remaining members were called the Rump. 
These soon voted that the transactions of the house a few 
days before were entirely illegal, and that their general's 
conduct was just and necessary. 

10. A committee was appointed to bring in a charge 
against the king ; and a vbte passed, declaring it treason 
in a king to levy war against his parliament. A high court 
of justice was accordingly appointed, to try Iris majesty for 
this new-invented treason. 

11. Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, was com- 
manded to conduct the king from Hurst Castle to Windsor, 
and from 'thence to London. His afflicted subjects, who 
ran to have a sigid of their sovereign, were greatly affected 
at the change that appeared in his face and person. He 
had allowed his heard to grow, his hair was become 
venerably grey, rather by the pressure of anxiety than the 
hand of Time ; while his apparel bore the marks of mis- 
fortune and decay. 12. Thus he stood a solitary figure 
of majesty in distress, which even his adversaries could 
not behold without reverence and compassion. He had 
been long attended only by an old decrepid servant, whose 
name was sir Philip Warwick, who could only deplore his 
master's fate, without being able to revenge his cause. 
13. All the exterior symbols of sovereignty were now with- 
drawn ; and his new attendants had orders to serve him 
without ceremony. The duke of Hamilton, who was re- 
served for the same punishment with his master, having 
leave to take a last farewell as he departed from Windsor, 
threw himself at the king’s feet, crying out, "My dear 
master l” 14. The unhappy monarch raised him up, and, 
embracing him tenderly, replied, while tears ran down his 
cheeks, " I have indeed been a dear master to y/?a.” These 
were severe distresses : however, he could not he per- 
suaded that l\ia adversaries would bring him to a formal 
trial ; but he every moment expected to be dispatched by 
private assassination. 

15. From the sixth to the twentieth of January was 
spent in making preparations for this extraordinary trial. 
Th^catfrfr of justice consisted of a hundred and thirty-three 
persons, Warned by the commons ; ljut of these never above 
seventy sat upon the^ trial. The mi^nbers were chiefly 
composed of the principal officers of the army, most of 
them of very mean birth, together with some of the lower 
house, and a few citizens of London. Bradshaw, a lawyer. 
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was chosen president ; Coke was appointed solicitor for the 
people of England ; Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske, were 
named assistants. The court sat in Westminster-hall. 

16. The king was now conducted from Windsor to St. 
James’s, and the next day was brought before the high 
court to take his trial. Whefi he was brought forward, 
he was conducted by the mace-bearer to a chair placed 
within the bar. Though long detained a prisoner, and now 
produced as a criminal, he still sustained the dignity of a 
king ; he surveyed the members of the court with a stern 
and haughty air; and, without moving his hat, sat down, 
while the members also were covered. 17. Jlis charge 
was them read by the solicitor, accusing him of having 
been the cause of all the bloodshed which followed since 
the commencement of the war : at that part of the charge 
he could not suppress a smile of contempt and indignation. 
After his charge was finished, Bradshaw directed his dis- 
course to the king, and told him that the court expected 
his answer. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What measures were pursued by tlio majority of the house of com- 

mons ? 

2. How were they received by the army ? 

3. What was the conduct of the remaining members ? 

4. To whom was the command of the Tower given ? 

5. Did not the king escape from his place of confinement ? 

Where was he taken ? 

6. Did he continue to negotiate with the parliament ? 

7 — 9. Describe tho conduct of the army on this occasion. 

11, 12. What was now the appearance of the king? 

13. What passed between him and the duke of Hamilton ? 

15. How many persons sat on the king's trial ? 

16. Who wgre the chief? 

17. What was his behaviour on his trial? 

What was the charge alleged against him ? 


SECTION VII. 

u Nor agonies, nor livid death, disgrace 
The sacred features of the monarch's face ; 

In the cold visage, mournfully serene, 

The same indignant majesty is seen." — R owe’S Lucan. 

8. Delegated, part, commissioned, ap- 16. George, «. a figure of St. George on 
pointed. horseback, worn by the Knights 

4. Jurisdiction, *. authority, power. of lbs Darter. 

I. (A.D. 1649.) The king, with great temper, entered 
m 6 
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upon his defence, by denying 1 the authority of the court. 
He represented, that, having been engaged in a treaty with 
Ilia two houses of parliament, and having finished almost 
every article, he expected a different treatment from that 
which he now received. He perceived, he said, no appear- 
ance of an upper house, wllich was necessary to constitute 
a just tribunal. 2. That he was himsejf the king and the 
fountain of law, and consequently; could not be tried by 
laws to which he had ncvei* given his assent; that having 
been intrusted with the liberties -6f the people, he would 
not now betray them, by recognizing a power founded in 
usurpation r that he was •‘willing, before a proper tribunal, 
to enter into the particulars of his defence ; but that before 
them he must decline any apology or plea of innocence, lest 
he should be considered „as the betrayer of, and not a 
martyr for, the constitution. 

3. Bradshaw/ in order to support the authority of the 
oourt, insisted that they had received their power from the 
people, the source of all right. He pressed the prisoner 
not to decline the authority of the court, which was dele- 
gated by the commons of England ; and he interrupted and 
over-ruled the king in his attempts to reply. 

4. In this manner the king was three times produced 
before the court, and as often he persisted in declining its 
jurisdiction. The fourth and last time he was brought 
before this self-created tribunal, as he was proceeding 
thither, he was insulted by the soldiers and the mob, who 
exclaimed, “Justice! Justice! Execution! Execution !” 
but he continued undaunted. His judges, having now 
examined some witnesses, by whom it was proved that the 
king had appeared in arms against the forces commissioned 
by parliament, pronounced sentence against him. 

5. Thp conduct of the king, under all these instances of 
low-bred malice, was great, firm, and equal : in going 
through the hall, the soldiers and rabble were again insti- 
gated to cry out, “Justice and Execution!” They reviled 
him with the most bitter reproaches. Among other insults, 
one miscreant presumed to spit in the face of his sovereign. 
He patiently bore their insolence. “Poor souls,” cried he, 
“they wohjd treat their generals in t the same manner for 
sixpence.” G .-Those of the populace who still retained 
the fceflngs dr humanity, expressed their sorrow in sighs 
nndr tears. A soldier, more compassionate than the rest, 
could not help imploringia blessing upon his royal head. 
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An officer, overhearing him, struck the honest sentinel to 
the ground before the king, who could not help saying 
that the punishment exceeded the offence. 

7. After returning from this solemn mockery of justice, 
the unhappy monarch petitioned the house for permission 
to see his children, and desired the attendance of Dr. Juxon, 
bishop of London, to assist in his private devotions. Both 
requests were immediately granted : and three days were 
allowed to prepare for the execution of the sentence. This 
interval was spent by Charles in the exercises of devotion, 
and in administering consolation to his unhappy family. 
8. During the progress of the trial, the French, and Dutch 
ambassadors vainly interceded in his behalf; and the Scots, 
who had set the first example of resistance to his authority, 
now remonstrated against the violence offered to his person 
and dignity. 9. After his condemnation, the queen and 
the prince of Wales wrote the most pathetic letters to the 
parliament; but nothing could divert the stern regicides 
from their atrocious design. 

10. The king was confined in the palace of St, James's, 
but the place selected for erecting the scaffold was the 
street before the palace of Whitehall. 11. On the morning 
of the execution he rose early ; and having spent some time 
in private devotion, received the sacrament from the hands 
of bishop Juxon ; he was then conducted on foot through 
the park to Whitehall, and partook of some slight refresh- 
ment ; after a brief delay he advanced to the place of 
execution, attended still by his friend and servant Dr. 
Juxon, who used every exertion to soothe the last moments 
of hia unfortunate master. 12. The scaffold, which was 
covered with black, was guarded by a regiment of soldiers, 
undqp tl^ command of colonel Tomlinson, and on it 
were to be Been a block, the axe, and two executioners in 
masks. The people, in immense crowds, stood at a great dis- 
tance, in dreadful expectation of the event. The king sur- 
veyed all these solemn preparations with calm composure ; 
and as he could not expect to be heal’d by the people at a 
distance, he addressed himself to the few persons who stood 
around him. 13. He there justified his own innocence in 
the late fatal war; and observed, that he had not taken 
arms till after the pudiament had shown him the example. 1 
That he had no other object in his warlike preparations 
than to preserve that authority entire, which had been , 
transmitted to him by his ancestors ; but, though innocent 
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towards his people, he acknowledged the equity of his 
execution in the eyes of his Maker. 14. He owned that 
he was justly punished for having- consented to the execu- 
tion of an unjust sentence upon the earl of Stratford. He 
forgave all his enemies ; exhorted the people to return to 
their obedience, and acknowledge his son as his successor ; 
and signified his attachment to the protestant religion, as 
professed in the Church of England. — So strong was the 
impression his dj r ing words made upon the few who could 
hear him, that colonel Tomlinson himself, to whose care he 
had been committed, acknowledged himself a convert. 

15. While he was preparing himself for the block, 
bishop Juxon called out to him, “ There is, Sir, but one 
stage more, which, though turbulent and troublesome, is 
yet a very short one. — It will soon carry you a great way. 
— It will carry you from earth to heaven, and there you 
shall find, to your great joy, the prize to which you hasten, 
a crown of glory.” 16. "I go. 1 ’ replied the king, “from 
a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no dis- 
turbance can have place.” — “You exchange,” replied the 
bishop, “a temporal for an eternal crown; a good ex- 
change !” Charles, having taken off his cloak, delivered his 
George to the prelate", pronouncing the word, “ Remember!” 
— Then he laid his neck on the block, and stretching out his 
hands as a signal, one of the executioners severed his head 
from his body at a blow ; while the other, holding it up, ex- 
claimed, “ This is the head of a traitor !” 17. The spectators 
testified their horror of the sad spectacle in sighs, tears, and 
lamentations ; the tide of their duty and affection began to 
return ; and each blamed himself either with active disloyalty 
to his king, or a passive compliance with his destroyers. 

18. Charles was executed in the forty-ninth year qj his 
age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. He was of a 
middle stature, robust, and well proportioned. His visage 
was pleasing, but melancholy ; and it is probable that the 
continued troubles in which he was involved might have 
made that impression on his countenance. As for his 
character, the reader will deduce it with more precision 
and- satisfaction to himself from the detail of his conduct, 
lb an from fcnj^Bummary given of it by the historian. 

Qwesfions for Examination. 

Ii £ Wh*t dii ihe lung urge in his defence ? 

B. Whit the answer of BnqLshnw ? 
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4. What treatment did he receive from the soldiers ? 

5. With what patience did he bear their reproaches? and what was 

his remark ? 

7, 0, 9. What followed the king’s condemnation ? 

10. What spot was chosen as the place of thB king’s execution ? 

12. What preparations were made for his execution ? 

13, 14. What did he say in his address to the people ? 

15, 16. What conversation passed between the king and bishop Juxon ? 
17- What effect had his execution on the minds of the people l 
18. How long did Charles reign ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Popes. Portugal alone . A.D. 

a.d. Ibrahim 1640|JohnIV, ,. 1 1640 

Urban VIII. . . . 1623 Mahomet IV. 1649 

Innorent 1644 Kings of Denmark. 

Kings of France. Christian IV. .. . 15BB 

Emperors of Germany. Louis XIII 1610 Frederick III. .. 164B 

Ferdinand II. .. 1619 Louis XIV 1643 

Ferdinand III. . . 1637 King and Queen 

King of Spain and of Sweden. 

Emperors of the Turks. Portugal. Gustavus II 1611 

Amurath IV. .. 1623 Philip IV 1621 Christina 1633 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Archbishop Laud. Earl Df Slraffurd. John Hampden. Lucius Cary, 
lord Falkland. Harry Cary, lord Falkland. * H. Montague, earl of 
Manchester. II. Greville, lord Brooke. Lord-keeper Littleton. Arthur, 
lord Capel. Lord Edward Herbert, of Cherbury. G. Stanley, earl of 
Derby. J. Digby, carl of Bristol. Ulicke rte Burgli, marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, and earl of St. Alban’s. Henry Carey, earl of Monmouth. 
Mildmay Fane, earl of Westmoreland. E. Somerset, marquis of Wor- 
cester 2 . 


1 The Portuguese shook off the Spanish yoke, and elected John, duke 
of Brnganza, their king. 

2 In this reign tile first Post-office was established in England ; a 
post^eingwuppointed in 1635 to carry letters once a week between 
London and Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Born 

1591 ). 


Became Lord 
protector, 
Dec. 16, 1653. 


Died 
Sept. 3, 
105B. 


Ruled 
4| yeafH. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

SECTION I. 



‘Though cunning, bold ; and though intrepid, sage.’' — E gehtun. 

12. Unanlm'lty, r. agreement in design 13. - Sulmrdina'tinn, s. Uig state of being 
or opinion, being of onB mind. inferior to another. 

Finan'ces, a. revenues. Incomes. 

1. (A.D. 1649.) Cromwell, who had secretly solicited 
and contrived the king’s death, now began to feel wishes 
to which he had been hitherto a stranger. His prospects 
widening as he rose, his first principles of liberty were 
nil lost in the unbounded stretch of power that ky brforc 
him. 

2. Having been appointed to command the army in 
Ireland, he prosecuted the war in that kingdom with his 
usual success. He had to combat against the royalists, 
commanded by the duke of Ormond, and the native Irish, 
led nn by O’Neal. J3ut Buch ill-connected and barbarous 
troops* could give very little opposition to Cromwell’s 
fribre numerous forces, conducted by ,such a general, and 
cmITofdtped by long success. He soon overran the 

^whole^ country : and after some time, all the towns re- 
in Ms favour, ajcid opened their gates at his approach. 

But in these conquests, r.s in all the rest of his actions. 
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there appeared a brutal ferocity, that would tarnish the 
most heroic valour. In order to intimidate the natives 
from defending their towns, he, with a barbarous policy, 
put every garrison that made any resistance to the sword. 

4. After his return to England, upon taking his seat, 
he received the thanks of the House, by the mouth of the 
speaker, for the services he had done the commonwealth 
in Ireland. They then proceeded to deliberate upon 
choosing a general for conducting the war in Scotland, 
where they had espoused the royal cause, and placed 
young Charles, the son of their late monarch, on the 
throne. Fairfax refusing this command upon, principle, 
as he had all along declined opposing the presbyterians, 
the command necessarily devolved upon Cromwell, who 
boldly set forward for Scotland, at the head of an army of 
sixteen thousand men. 

5. The Scots, in the mean time, who had invited over 
their wretched king to be a prisoner, not a ruler among 
them, prepared to meet the invasion. A.D. 1C50. A 
battle ensued, in which they, though double the number 
of the English, were soon put to flight, and pursued with 
great slaughter, while Cromwell did not lose above forty 
men in all. 

6. In this terrible exigence, young Charles embraced 
a resolution worthy of a prince who was willing to hazard 
all for empire. Observing that the way was open to Eng- 
land, he resolved immediately to march into that rountry, 
where he expected to be reinforced by all the royalists in 
that part of the kingdom. 

7. But he soon found himself disappointed in the ex- 

pectation of increasing his army. The Scots, terrified at 
the prospect of so hazardous an enterprise, fell from him 
in great numbers. The English, affrighted at the^ame of 
his opponent, dreaded to join him : but liis mortifications 
were still more increased as lie arrived at Worcester, when 
informed that Cromwell was marching with hasty strides 
from Scotland, with an army increased to forty thousand 
men. 8. The news had scarcely arrived, when that active 
general himself appeared ; and falling upon the town on 
all sides, broke in ypon the disordered royalists. The 
streets were strewed with slaughter ; the whole Scots army 
were either killed or taken prisoners ; and the king him- 
self, having given many proofs of personal valour, was 
obliged to fly. ■ 
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9. Imagination can scarcely conceive adventures more 
romantic, or distress more severe, than those which at- 
tended the young king's flight from the scene of slaughter. 
After various escapes, and one-and-forty days' conceal- 
ment, he landed safely at Feschamp, in Normandy; no 
less than forty men and wbmen having, at different times, 
been privy to his escape \ 

10. In the mean time, Cromwell, crowned with success, 
returned in triumph to London, where he was met by the 
speaker of the house, accompanied by the mayor of 
London, and the magistrates, in all their formalities. His 
first care ,was to take advantage of his late success by 
depressing the Scots, who had so lately withstood the work 
of the Gospel, as he called it. 11. An act was passed for 
abolishing royalty in Scotland, and annexing that kingdom, 
as a conquered province, to the English common wealth. It 
was empowered, however, to send some members to the 

1 Thu particulars of Charles's escape, after the battle dF Worcester, 
are truly interesting, lie left the fatal scene of action, accompanied by 
the duke of Buckingham, the earls of Derby and Lauderdale, the lords 
Talbot, Wilmot, and fifty horse, and, without halting, arrived at White- 
ladies, twenty-five mileq from Worcester, at five o'clock in the morning. 
There he thought it best for his safety to separate from his companions, 
and without intrusting them with his intentions, he went to Boscobel, a 
lone house in Staffordshire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer, whose 
fidelity remained unshaken, though death was denounced against all who 
concealed the king, and a great reward promised to any one who should 
beteay him. Penderell, and his four brothers, having clothed the king in 
a garb like their own, leil him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into 
his hand, and employed themselves in cutting faggots with him. For 
better concealment he mounted upon nn oak, where he sheltered himself 
among the branches and leaves for twenty -four hours. There he saw 
several soldiers passing by in search of him. This tree was afterwards 
called the royal oak, and for many years was regarded by tlj£ neighbour- 
hood with great veneration. Thence he passed with imminent danger 
from one ■cottage to another, feeling all the varieties of famine, fatigue, 
and pain, till he reached the house of Mr. Lane, a gentleman of good 
rfcputatkHH and fortune in Staffordshire. In this station the king remained 
many daya In quiet and serurity. ThencB he went to one of Mr. Lane’s 
relations, within five miles of Bristol, where he intended to embark ; 
hufeAnding that no shipw r as to sail for a month from that place, he was 
iOTged to go elsewhere for a passage, and escaped, by a few minutes, 
being discovered and arrested at Lyme. Charles passed through many 
ottier ichrfinturcs, assumed different disguise^ in every step was exposed 
to imminent dangers, and received daily proofs of un corrupted fidelity. 
Altftlebark was at last found at Brightliclmstone, in Sussex (at that 
tinwa small fishing town, but now a place of considerable magnitude and 
oj^alence,) where his majesty embarked, and safely arrived at Feschamp, 
In Normandy, October 22. • 
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English parliament. Judges were appointed to distribute 
justice ; and the people of that country, now freed from the 
tyranny of the ecclesiastics, were not much dissatisfied 
with their present government. The prudent conduct of 
Monk, who was left by Cromwell to complete their sub- 
jugation, served much to reconcile the minds of the people, 
harassed with dissensions, of which they never well under- 
stood the cause. 

12. In this manner, the English parliament, by the 
means of Cromwell, spread their un contested authority 
over all the British dominions. Ireland was totally subdued 
by Ireton and Ludlow. All the settlements iij America 
that had declared for the royal cause, were obliged to sub- 
mit : Jersey, Guernsey, Scilly, and the Isle of Man, were 
brought easily imder subjection. Thus mankind saw, with 
astonishment, a parliament composed of sixty or seventy 
obscure and illiterate members, governing a great empire 
with unanimity and success, 13. Without any acknow- 
ledged subordination, except a council of state, consisting 
of thirty-eight, to whom all addresses were made, they 
levied armies, maintained fleets, and gave laws to the 
neighbouring powers of Europe. 14. 'The finances were 
managed with economy and exactness. Few private per- 
sons became rich by the plunder of the public : the reve- 
nues of the crown, the lands of the bishops, and a tax of a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds each month, supplied 
the wants of the government, and gave vigour to all their 
proceedings. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What the nature Df Cromwell's ambition ? 

2. What success attended him in Ireland ? 

3. What cruelty tarnished hia victories ? 

4. Whom did the parliament appoint to the command of the army 

against Scotland ? 

5. What was Cromwell’s success ? 

6. What resolution did prince Charles embrace ? 

7- What newa did thB prince receive at Worcester ? 

0. What was the result of his undertaking ? 

9 . What were his sufferings ? and how did he escape ? 

10. What was Cromwell's^irst care after his return ? 

11. What act wa3 nrpv passed respecting Scotland ? 

12 — 14. What was the state of the Bri^sh empire at this time ? 
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SECTION II. 


“ An Bvil soul, producing Holy Writ, 
la like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the core.” — S hakspeahe. 


1. (A.D. 1652.) The jfurliamcnt, having thus reduced 
their native dominions to perfect obedience, next resolved 
to chastise the Dutch, who had given hut very slight cause 
of complaint. It happened that one doctor Dorislaus, who 
was of the number of the late king’s judges, being sent by 
the parliament as their envoy to Holland, was assassinated 
by one of the royal party, who had taken refuge there. 

2. Some time after, also, Mr. St. John, appointed their 
ambassador to that court, was insulted by the friends of 
the prince of Grange. These were thought motives suffi- 
cient to induce the commonwealth of England to declare 
war against them. The parliament’s chief dependence lay 
in the activity and courage of Blake, their admiral ; who, 
though he had not embarked in naval command till late in 
life, yet surpassed nil that went before him in courage and 
dexterity. 3. On the other side, the Dutch opposed to 
him their famous admiral Van Tromp, to whom they have 
never since produced an equal. Many were the engage- 
ments between these celebrated admirals, and various was 
their success. Sea-fights, in general, seldom prove decisive ; 
and the vanquished are soon seen to make head ngainst 
the victor. Several dreadful encounters, therefore, rather 
served to show the excellence of the admirals, than to de- 
termine their superiority. 4. The Dutch, however, whS 
felt many great disadvantages by the loss of their trade, 
and by the total suspension of their fisheries, were willing 
to treat for a peace ; but the parliament gave them a very 
unfavourable answer. It was the policy of that body to 
keep their navy on foot as long as they cojjld ; rightly 
judging, that while the force of the nation wn3 exerted by 
spa, it would diminish the power of general Cromwell by 
l^nijg which was now become very formidable to them. 


^iis great, aspirer, however, quickly perceived their 
fTnf ; and from the fir^t, saw that they dreaded his 
^fowmg power, and wished its diminution. All his mea- 
jiqtis were conducted with a bold intrepidity that marked 
mSTiliaracter, ami he now saw that it was not necessary to 
wear the mask of subordination nny longer. Secure, there- 
fore, in the attachment qf the army, he resolved to make 
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another daring effort; anS. persuaded the officers to present 
a petition for payment of arrears and redress of grievances, 
which he knew would be rejected hy the commons with disdain. 
G. The petition was soon drawn up and presented, in which 
the officers, after demanding their arrears, desired the parlia- 
ment to consider how many years they had sat ; and what 
professions they had formerly made of their intentions to npw- 
inodel the house, and establish freedom on the broadest basis. 

7. The house was highly offended at the presumption 
of the army, although they had seen, but too lately, that 
their own power was wholly founded on that very presump- 
tion. They appointed a committee to prepare g,n act, or- 
daining tlyrt all persons who presented such petitions for 
the future should be deemed guilty of high treason. To 
this the officers made a very warm remonstrance, and the 
parliament as angry a reply ; while the breach between 
them every moment grew wider. 8. This was what Crom- 
well had long wished, and had long foreseen. He was 
sitting in the council with his officers, when informed of 
the subject on which the house was deliberating; upon 
which lie rose up, in the most seeming fury, and turning to 
Major Vernon, he cried out, that he was compelled to do a 
thing that made the very hairs of his head stand on end. 
D. Then hastening to the house with three hundred soldiers, 
cuul with the marks of violent indignation on his counte- 
nance, he entered. Stamping with his foot, which was the 
signal for the soldiers to enter, the place was immediately 
r ffiled, with armed men. Then addressing himself to the 
jpemlje^s : “For shame, ” said lie, “get you gone. Give 
Jjfcice to Jioncstcr men ; to those who will more faithfully 
^jriteharge their trust. 10. You are no longer a parliament : 

I HjSejJ y Ou^y ou are no longer a parliament: the^Lord has 
dona 'With you." Sir Harry Vane exclaiming against this 
conduct: “Sir Harry," cried Cromwell with a lou'd voice, 
“O! sir Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from sir Harry 
Vane.” He then, in the coarsest and most violent manner, 
reproached many of the members, by name, with their 
irioes. “ It is you,” continued he, “ that have forced me 
upon this. 11. I have sought the Lord night and day, 
rig would rather slay me than nut me upon this work. — * 
Then pointing to the mace, "Take away,” cried he, “that 
bauble.” After which, turning out all the members, and 
clearing the hill, he ordered the doors to be locked, and 
putting the key in bis pocket, returned to Whitehall. 
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12. The persons selected for Vis next parliament were 
the lowest, meanest, and the most ignorant among the citi- 
zens, and the very dregs of the fanatics. He was well 
apprised, that during the administration of such a group 
of characters he alone must govern, or that they must soon 
throw up the reins of government, which they were un- 
qualified to guide. Accordingly, their practice justified his 
sagacity, One of them particularly, who was called Praise 
God Barebone , a canting leather-seller, gave his name to this 
odd assembly, and it was called Bareb one’s parliament. 

13. The very vulgar now began to exclaim against so 
foolish a legislature ; and they themselves seemed not in- 
sensible of the ridicule which every day was thrown out 
against them. Even Cromwell began to be ashamed of their 
complicated absurdities. He commanded, therefore, some 
among them, who were entirely devoted to his interests, to 
dismiss the assembly. Accor dingly, by concert, they met 
earlier than the rest of their fraternity ; and observing to 
each other that this parliament had sat long enough, they 
hastened to Cromwell, with Rouse their speaker at their 
head, and into his hands they resigned the authority with 
which he had invested them. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. Wliat circumstances prmluceil a war with tho Dutch ? 

2 . On what admiral did the Euglish place their chief dependence ? 

3. To whom was Blake opposed? 

4. Wlmt was the result of the war ? 

5. What petition did Cromwell persuade the officers to present? 

0 . In what manner did the parliament receive thB petition? 

7 — 11. Relate the particulars of this dispute, and its result. 

12. Of whom was the next parliament composed ? and wlmt was it called 

13. To whom did they resign their authority ? 7 * 


SECTION III. 

“ Established violence, and lawless might, 

Avow'd and hallow'd by tho name of right." — R owe's Lucan. 

8. Netherlands, or Low Countries, a. 11. Tu'nis, r. a largo city of Baibary, lif 
1 large country or Europe, an- Africa. 

clsntly called Oallla Belgium 12. Cana'rles, a. a group of friends In 

MwUtBira'nean, a. the name of the thB Atlantic Ocean. 

- * Ha between Alla, Africa, and 13. Hispanlo'la, «. an Island In thp 

Europe. West Indies. 

ID. Leghorn', #. a sea port town of Italy, Jaipal’ca, a. an island In the West 
In the Duchy of Tuscany. Indies, discovered by Columbus, 

Algiers', a. a strong town, and ca- In 1494. 1 

pltal of the lame name In Bar- 15. Enthusiasm, «. heat of lmaglna- 
bary. Lion. 

L. (A.D. 1653.) Cromwell accepted their resignation 
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with pleasure : but being told that some of the members 
were refractory, he sent Colonel White to clear the house 
of such as ventured to remain there. They had placed one 
Moyer in the chair by the time that the colonel had arrived ; 
and being asked by the colonel what they did there, Moyer 
replied very gravely, that thep were seeking the Lord. 
" Then you may go elsewhere/’ cried White ; “ for to my 
certain knowledge, the Lord has not been here these many 
years.*' 

2. This shadow of a parliament being dissolved, the offi- 
cers, by their own authority, declared Cromwell protector 
of the commonwealth of England', He was to lm addressed 
by the titl^ of Highness ; and Iris power was proclaimed in 
London, and other parts of the kingdom. Thus an obscure 
and vulgar man, at the age of fifty-three, rose to unbounded 
power : first by following small events in his favour, and 
at length by directing great ones. 

3. Cromwell chose his council from among his officers, 
who had been the companions of his dangers and his 
victories, to each of whom he assigned a pension of one 
thousand pounds a year. He took care to have his 
troops, upon whose fidelity he depended for support, 
paid a month in adyancc ; the magazines were also well 
provided, and the public treasure managed with frugality 
and care ; while his activity, vigilance, and resolution were 
such, that lie discovered every conspiracy against his person, 
and every plot for an insurrection, before they took effect. 

4. His management of foreign affairs, though his schemes 
were by no means political, yet well corresponded with his 
character, and for a while were attended with success. The 
Dutch, having been humbled by repeated defeats, and 
totally abijdged of their commercial concerns, were obliged 
at last to sue for peace, which he gave them upon terms 
rather too favourable. 5. He insisted upon their paying 
deference to the British flag ; he compelled them to abandon 
the interest of the king, and to pay eighty-five thousand 
pounds, as an indemnification for former expenses; and to 
restore the English East India Company a part of those 
dominions, of which they had been dispossessed by the 
Dutch during the former reign, in that distant part of the 
world. 

6. He was not less successful in his negotiations with the 
court of France. Cardinal Mozarin, by whom the affairs 
of that kingdom were conducted, deemed it necessary to pay 
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deference to the Protector ; and desirous rather to prevail 
by dexterity than violence, submitted to Cromwell's impe- 
rious character, and thus procured ends equally beneficial 
to both. 

7. The court of Spain was not less assiduous in its 
endeavours to gain his friendship, but was not so successful. 
This vast monarchy, which but a few years before had 
threatened the liberties of Europe, was now reduced so low 
as to be scarcely able to defend itself. Cromwell, however, 
who knew nothing of foreign politics, still continued to 
regard its power with an eye of jealuusy, and came into an 
association with France to depress it still more. 8. He 
lent that 'court a body of six thousand inen to, attack the 
Spanish dominions in the Netherlands ; and upon obtain- 
ing a signal victory by his assistance at Dunes, the French 
put Dunkirk, which they had just taken from the Spaniards, 
into his' hands, as a reward for his attachment. 

D. Hut it was by sea that lie humbled the power of 
Spain with still more effectual 
success. Blake, who had long 
made himself formidable to the 
Dutch, and whose fame wAs 
spread over Europe, now became 
still mure dreadful to the Spa- 
nish monarchy. lie sailed with 
a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
whither, since the time of the 
crusades, no English fleet had 
ever ventured to advance. He 
there conquered all that dared 
to oppose him. 10. Casting anchor before Leghorn , he 
demanded and obtained satisfaction for some injuries which 
the English commerce had suffered from the duke of Tus- 
can y. He next sailed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey 
to make peace, and to restrain his piratical subjects from 
further injuring the English. 11. A.D. 1655. He then 
went to l\nis, and, having made the same demands, was 
desired by the Dey of that place to look at the two 
costleB, Porto Forino and Goletbn, and do his utmost. Blake 
showed him that he was not slow in accepting the challenge ; 
entered that harbour, burnt the shipping there, and then 
sailed out triumphantly to pursue his Voyage. At Cadiz 
he took two galleons, valued at nearly two millions 
of piece} of eight. 12. At the Canaries he burned a 
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Spanish fleet of sixteen ships ; and returning 1 home 
England, to enjoy the fame of his noble actions, as he 
came within sight of his native country he expired. This 
gallant man, though he fought for an usurper, was yet 
adverse to his cause ; he was a zealous republican in 
principle, and his aim was to serve his country, not to 
establish a tyrant. " It is stilT our duty,” he would say 
to the seamen, "to fight for our country, into whatever 
hands the government may fall.” 

13. At the same time that Blake’s expeditions were 
going forward, there was another carried on under the com- 
mand of admirals Penn and Venables, with about four 
thousand land forces, to attack the island of Hispaniola. 
Failing, however, in this, and being driven off the place by 
the Spaniards, they steered to Jamaica, which was surren- 
dered to them without a blow. So little was thought of the 
importance of this conquest, that upon the return of the ex- 
pedition, Penn and Venables were sent to the Tower, for 
their failure in the principal object of their expedition. 

14. But it must not be supposed that Cromwell’s situation 
was at that time enviable. Perhaps no situation, however 
mean or loaded with contempt, could be more truly distress- 
ing than his, at the time when the natiop were loading him 
with congratulations and addresses. He had by this time 
rendered himself hateful to every party ; and he owed his 
safety to their mutual hatred and diffidence of each other. 

15. His arts of dissimulation had been long exhausted; 
none could now be deceived by them; those of his own 
party and principles disdained the use to which he had 
converted his zeal and professions. The truth seems to be, 
if we may use the phrase taken from common life, he had 
begun with being a dupe to his own enthusiasm , and ended 
with beings sharper. 

16. The whole nation silently detested his administra- 
tion; but he had not still, been reduced to the extreme of 
wretchedness, if he could have found domestic consolation. 
Fleetwood, his son-in-law, actuated by the wildest zeal, 
det^ted that character which could use rebgious profes- 
sions for the purposes of temporal advancement. 17. His 
eldest daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted re- 
publican principles so vehemently, that she could not 
behold even her gwn father entrusted with uncontrollable 
power. His other daughters were no less sanguine in 
favour of the royal cause ; but, above all, Mrs. Claypole, 
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his favourite daughter, upon her death-bed, is said to have 
upbraided him with all those crimes that had led him to 
trample on the throne. ^ 

18. Every hour added some new disquietude. Lord 
Fairfax, Bir William Waller, and many of the heads of the 
presbyterians, had Eecretly entered into an engagement to 
destroy him. His administration, so expensive both at 
home aud abroad, had exhausted his revenue, and he was 
left considerably in debt. 19. One conspiracy was no 
sooner detected, than another rose from its ruins : and, to 
increase the calamity, he was now taught, 'upon reasoning 
principles, not only that Ins death was desirable, but that 
his assassination would be meritorious. A book was pub- 
lished by colonel Titus, a man who had formerly been 
attached to his cause, entitled, "Killing no Murder/’ 
20. Of all the pamphlets that came forth, at that time, or 
perhaps of those that have since Appeared, this was the 
most eloquent and masterly. " Shall we,” said this popular 
declnimer, "who would not suiter the lion to invade us, 
tamely stand to be devoured by the wolf?” Cromwell 
read this spirited treatise, and was never seen to smile 
more. » 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Mention what followed the resignation of this parliament. 

2. What important events succeeded? 

3 — 5. What were the first acts of Cromwell? 

C, 7- In what manner did he act towards France and Spain ? 

J — 12. Relate the bold and successful enterprises of admiral Blake. 

13. What other admirals did Cromwell employ ? and with what success ? 

14, 15. What was Cromwell's situation at this time? 

1U, 17- What were his domestic troubles ? 

IB. Who Entered into an Engagement to destroy him ? 

19. What effect had the pamphlet written by colonel Titus on him ? 


SECTION IV. 


11 Ho left a name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn, a tale. "—J ohns on. 

B. Abdication, i. tbs act of resigning, 10, ^aclturbilty, a. habitual silence, ro- 
qulitlng. servo. 

Exaltation, «. elavallon, ej&Jnenec. If Drr.'ila, a. a city of Brabant. 

* IB. Fanaticism, i. religious phrsnzy. 


]. (A.D. 1658.) All peace was now for ever banished 
from his mind; and he found that the grandeur to which 
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he had sacrificed his former peace was only an inlet to fresh 
inquietudes. The fears of assassination haunted him in all 
his walks, and were perpetually present in his imagination. 
He wore armour under his clothes, and always kept pistols 
in his pockets. 2. His aspect was clouded by a settled 
gloom ; and he regarded evefjr stranger with a glance of 
timid suspicion. He always travelled with hurry, and was 
ever attended by a numerous guard. He never returned 
from any place by the road he went; and seldom slept 
above three nights together in the same chamber. Society 
terrified him, as there he might meet an enemy ; solitude 
was terrible, as he was there unguarded by evejgr friend. 

3. A tertian ague came kindly at last to deliver him 
from this life of horror and anxiety. For the space of a 
week no dangerous symptoms appeared ; and in the inter- 
vals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At length the 
fever increased, and he became delirious. He was just 
able to answer yes to the demand, whether his son Richard 
should be appointed to succeed him. He died on the third 
day of September, the very day which he had always con- 
sidered as the most fortunate of liis life ; he was then fifty- 
*nine years old, and had usurped the government nine 
years. 

4. Whatever might have been the difference of interests 
after the death of the usurper, the influence of his name 
was still sufficient to get Richard, his son, proclaimed pro- 
tector in his room. Rut the army, discontented with such 
a leader, established a meeting at general Fleetwood's, 
which, as he dwelt at Wallingford-house, was called the 
Cabal of Wallingford. The result of their deliberation 
was a remonstrance, that the command of the army should 
be entrusted to some person in whom they might all con- 
fide ; ana it was plainly given to understand, that the young 
protector was not that person. 

5. Richard wanted resolution to defend the title that 
had been conferred upon him ; he soon signed his own ab- 
dicate in form, and retired to live, several years after his’ 
resignation, at first on the continent, and afterwards upon 
his paternal fortune at home. He was thought by the 
ignorant to be unworthy of the happiness of his exaltation ; 
but he knew, bv his tranquillity in private, that he had 
made the most fortunate exchange *. 

1 While Richard Cromwell was on his fravels, under an assumed na m e, 
n 2 
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6. The officers being once more left to themselves, 
determined to replace the remnant of the old parliament 
which had beheaded the king, and which Cromwell had so 
disgracefully turned out of the house. 

7. The rump parliament, for that was the name it went 
by, being now reinstated, fivas yet very vigorous in its 
attempts to lessen the power by which it was replaced. — 
The officers of the army, therefore, came to a resolution, 
usual enough in those times, to dissolve that assembly by 
which they were so vehemently opposed. 8. Accordingly, 
Lambert, one of the generals, drew up a chosen body of 
troops, and^ placing them in the streets which led to West- 
minster-hail, when the speaker, Lenthall, proceeded in his 
carriage to the house, he ordered the horses to be turned, 
and very civilly conducted him home. The other members 
were likewise intercepted, and the army returned to their 
quarters to observe a solemn fast, which generally either 
preceded or attended their outrages. 

9. During these transactions, general Monk was at the 
head of eight thousand veterans in Scotland, and beheld 
the distraction of his native country with but slender hopes 
of relieving it. 

10. Whatever might have been his designs, it was im- 
possible to cover them with greater secrecy than he did. 
As Boon aa he put his army in motion, to inquire into the 
causes of the disturbances in the capital, his countenance 
was eagerly sought by all the contending parties. He still, 
however, continued to march his army towards the capital; 
the whole country equally in doubt as to his motives, and 
astonished at his reserve. But Monk continued his in- 


he was introduced to the prince of Conti, who, talking uf England, 
broke out into admiration of Cromwell’s courage and capacity. “But 
os for that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,” said he, “ what has become of 
him ? How could he be such a blockhead as to reap no greater benefit 
from all his father’s crimes and successes ?" We have, however, abun- 
dant proof that Richard wqs more fond of the social virtues than of 
noisy fame, and justly appreciated the calm enjoyments of retirement. 
When, on assuming the Protectorship, one of his adherents pressed 
him -to exert more vigour against the royalists, he said, “ I positively 
forbid shedding the blood of a single man in my cause : I would rather 
jekiiquishthe post 1 hold, than proceed to stich unwarrantable extremi- 
ties; I wish to retain my situation no longer tha.. shall he consistent 
with the public good, and the wishes of those I govern.” lfe extended 
hia peaceful and quiet life to the age of 66, and died in the year 1712, 
the latter end of queen Anna’s reign. 
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flexible taciturnity , and at last came to St. Albany within 
a few miles of London. 

11. He there sent the rump parliament, who had re- 
sumed their seat, a message, desiring them to remove such 
forces as remained in London to country quarters. In the 
mean time the house of comnlons, having passed votes for 
the composure of the kingdom, dissolved themselves, and 
gave orders for the immediate assembling a new parliament. 

12. As yet the new parliament was not assembled, and 
no person had hitherto dived into the designs of the general. 
(A.D. 1660.) He still persevered in his reserve; and 
although the calling of a new parliament was bpt, in other 
words, toy restore the king, yet his expressions never once 
betrayed the secret of his bosom. Nothing but a security 
of confidence at last extorted the confession from him. 

13. He had been intimate with one Morrice, a gentleman 
of Devonshire, of a sedentary, studious disposition, and with 
him alone did he deliberate upon the great and dangerous 
enterprise of the Restoration. Sir John Granville, who 
had a commission from the king, applied for access to the 
general ; he was desired to communicate his business to 
Morrice. 14. Granville refused, though twice urged, to 
deliver his message to any but the general himself ; so that 
Monk, finding that he could depend upon this minister's 
secrecy, opened to him his whole intentions : but, with 
his usual caution, still scrupled to commit any thing to 
paper. In consequence of this, the king left the Spanish 
territories, where he very narrowly escaped being detained 
at Breda by the governor, under the pretence of treating 
him with proper respect and formality. From thence he 
retired into Holland, where he resolved to wait for further 
advice. 

15. At length the long-expected day for the sitting of a 
free parliament arrived. The affections of all were turned 
towards the king ; yet such were their fears, and such 
danger attended a freedom of speech, that no one dared 
for some days to make any mention of his name. All this 
time Monk, with his usual reserve, tried their temper, and 
examined the ardour of then’ wishes ; at length he gave 
directions to Annesley^ president of the council, to inform 
them that sir John Granville, a servant of the king, had 
been sent over fty his majesty, and was now at the door 
with a letter to the commons. 

16. Nothing could exceed the joy and transport with 

N 3 
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which this message was received. The members, for a 
moment, forgot the dignity of their situation, and indulged 
in a loud acclamation of applause. Granville was called in, 
and the letter eagerly read. A moment’s pause was scarcely 
allowed : all at once the house burst into an universal assent 
to the king’s proposals ; and? to diffuse the joy more widely, 
it was voted that the letter and indemnity should imme- 
diately be published. 

17. Charles II. entered London on the twenty-ninth of 
May, which was his birth- day. An innumerable concourse 
of people lined the way wherever he passed, and rent the 
air with thpir acclamations. They had been so long dis- 
tracted by unrelenting factions, oppressed and alarmed by 
a succession of tyrannies, that they could no longer suppress 
these emotions of delight, to behold their constitution re- 
stored, or rather, like a phoenix, appearing more beautiful 
and vigorous from the ruins of its former conflagration. 

1 8. Fanaticism , with its long train of gloomy terrors, fled 
at the approach of freedom ; the arts of society and peace 
began to return ; and it had been happy for the people if 
the arts of luxury had not entered in their train l . 


Questions for Examination. 

], 2. What waa the state Df Cromwell's mind, and what wa3 his con- 
duct previous to lii3 death ? 

3. When did lio die ? at what age ? and how lung did he reign ? 

5. What mode of life did Richard Cromwell prefer? 

C. What measures were now determined upon ? 

7, 3. What consequences followed ? 

I) — 12. What was now the conduct of general Monk ? 

13. In whom did general Munk confide ? 

1C. Relate the particulars which preceded the king's restoration. 

17. At what time did Charles II. enter London? and what was his 
reception ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Popes. Emperors of Germany. Emperor of the Turks. 

A.D. A.D. 

Innocent X 1644 Ferdinand III. . . 1637 Mahomet IV. . , 1649 

AlfrimjerVII.. 1665 1 Leopold 1(150, 


at number of religious sects sprang up in England during the 
clril wars. That of the quakers was the most remarkable. The founder 
War one George Fox, bom at Drayton, in Lancashire, in 1G24. 
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King of France. Kings of Portugal. . King and Queen of 

a.d. a.dJ Sweden. 

Louis XIV 1G43 John IV 1G40 

AJphongo VI. .. 1C5G Christina 1 O' 33 

King of Spain. King of Denmark. Charles X 1G54 

Philip IV 1G21 Frederick III... 1 648 Charles XI 1GG0 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Waller; Davenant; Cowley; sir John Denham; Harrington; 
Harvey ; Clarendon ; Selden ; Hobbs. Admirals Blake, Montague, &c. 
Generals Bradshaw, Ircton, Fairfax, Monk, Lambert, Fleetwood; the 
enrl of Essex ; sir Henry Vane ; Bul- 
strodo Whitelocke, lord keeper ; and 
John Milton, thegreatest Epic poet that 
England, parhaps that the world, has ever 
produced. He held the situation of Latin 
Secretary under Oliver Cromwell, and was 
permitted to retain the emoluments uf his 
office after lie had been struck with blind- 
ness. After the Restoration he was de- 
prived ofliia office; and it was amid all 
the distress arising from blindness, age, 
mid poverty, tkut Paradise Lost, the 
most Bublime poem which adorns any 
language, was written. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
CHARLES II. 


Be^n to 
rdgn, 
May. 29, 
I860. 


Reigned 
24 j years. 


“Already quench’d sedition's brand, 

And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land." — Dryden. 

7. Inran'ta, j. a princBss descended Horn I 15. "Wreak, u. Id execute any violent 

the royal blood. design. 

8. Inauspicious, a. unlucky, unfortunate. I 

1. (A.D. 1660.) When Charles came to the throne he was 
thirty years of age, possessed of an agreeable person, an 
elegant address, and an engaging -manner. His whole 
demeanour and behaviour were well calculated tv support 
and increase popularity. Accustomed, during his exile, to 
live cheerfully among his courtiers, he carried the same 
endearing familiarities to the throne ; and from the levity 
of his temper, no injuries were dreaded from his former 
resentments. ',2. But it was soon found that all these 
advantages wdre merely superficial. His indolence and 
love of pleasure made him averse to all kinds of business ; 
his familiarities were prostituted to thp worst as well as the 
best of his subjects ; and he took no care to reward his 
former friends, as he had taken few steps to be avenged of 
his former enemies. 

3, Though an act of indemnity was passed, those who had 
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an immediate hand in the king’s death were excepted. 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, though dead, were con- 
sidered as proper objects of resentment; their bodies were 
dug from their graves, dragged to the place of execution, 
and after hanging some time, buried . under the gallows. 
4. Of the rest who sat in judgfnent in the late monarch’s 
trial, some were dead, and some thought worthy of pardon. 
Ten only, out of fourscore, were devoted to destruction. These 
were enthusiasts, who had all along acted from principle, and 
who, in the general spirit of rage excited against them, 
showed a fortitude that might do honour to a better cause. 

5. This was the time for the king to have nifl.de himself 
independent of all parliaments ; and it is said that South- 
ampton, one of his ministers, had thought of procuring his 
master, from the commons, the grant of a revenue of two 
millions a year, which would have effectually rendered him 
absolute , but in this his views were obstructed by the 
great Clarendon, who, though attached to the king, was 
still more the friend of liberty and the laws. 6. Charles, 
however, was no. way interested in these opposite views of 
his ministers ; he only desired money in order to prosecute 
his pleasures ; and, provided he had th^t, he little regarded 
the manner in which it was obtained. 

7. His continual exigencies drove him constantly to 
measures no way suited to his inclination. Among others 
was his marriage, celebrated at this time with Catherine, 
infanta of Portugal, who, though a virtuous princess, pos- 
sessed, as it should seem, but few personal attractions. It 
was the portion of this princess that the needy monarch was 
enamoured of, which amounted to three hundred thousand 
pounds, together with *the fortresses of Tangier in Africa, 
and of Bombay in the East Indies. 8. The chancellor 
Clarendon, the duke of Ormond, and Southainptop, urged 
many reasons against this match, particularly the likelihood 
of her never having any children ; blit the king disregarded 
their advice, and the inauspicious marriage was celebrated 
accordingly. 

9. It was probably with a view of recruiting the supply 
for his pleasures, that he was induced to declare war against 
the Dutch, as the mon^y appointed for that purpose would 
go through his hjpids. In this naval war, which continued 
to rage for some years with great fierceness, much blood 
was spilt and great treasure exhausted, until at last a treaty 
was concluded at Breda, by which the colony of New York 
n 5 
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was ceded by the Dutch to the English, and considered as a 
most valuable acquisition. 

considered as inglorious to the 
English, as they failed in gaining 
any redress upon the complaints 
which gave rise to it. Lord Cla- 
rendon particularly gained a share 
of blame, both *for having advised 
an unnecessary war, and then for 
concluding a disgraceful peace. He 
hadbeenlongdecliningin the king’s 
favour, and he was no less displeas- 
ing to the majority of t)ie people. 

1 1 . This seemed the signal for the 
earl’s enemies to step in, and effect 
his entire overthrow. A charge was opened against him in the 
house of commons, by Mr. Seymour, consisting of seventeen 
nrtiold^ These, which were only a catalogue of the popular 
rumours before mentioned, appeared, at first sight, false and 
frivolous. However, Clarendon, finding the popular torrent, 
united to the violence of power, running with impetuosity 
against him, thought proper to withdraw t» France. 

12. Having thus got rid of his virtuous minister, the king 
soon after resigned himself to the direction of a set of men, 
who afterwards went by the appellation of the Cabal , from 
the initials of the names of which it was composed. 

13. The first of them, sir Thomas Clifford, was a man of 
a daring and impetuous spirit, rendered more dangerous by 
eloquence and intrigue. Lord Ashley, soon after known by 
the name of Lord Shaftesbury, was turbulent, ambitious, 
subtle, and enterprising. The dukp of Buckingham was 
gay, capricious, of some wit, and great vivacity. Arlington 
was a man of very moderate capacity ; his intentions were 
good, bdt he wanted courage to persevere in them. Lastly, 
the duke of Lauderdale, who was not defective in natural, 
and still less in acquired talents ; but neither was his 
address graceful, nor his understanding just ; he was 
ambitious, obstinate, insolent, and sullen. 14. These were 
the men to whom Charles gave up the conduct of his affairs, 
and who plunged the remaining part of his reign in difficul- 
ties, which produced the most dangeious symptoms. 

15. From this inauspicious combination, the people had 
entertained violent jealousies against the court. The fears 
and discontents of the nation were vented without re- 


10. This treaty was 
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etraint : the apprehensions - of a Popish successor, an 
abandoned court, and a parliament which, though some- 
times asserters of liberty, yet had now continued for seven- 
teen years without change, naturally rendered the minds of 
mankind timid and suspicious, and they only wanted objects 
on which to wreak their ill-hunfturs. 

The gloom which hung over the public mind was still 
further increased by two fearful calamities. In the year 
1 665 the plague broke out in London, and raged so dread- 
fully that 68,596 persons died within the bills of mortality. 
The following year was as fearfully distinguished by the 
great fire of London, in which 89 churches and 13,200 
houses vjere consumed. The ruins of the cify extended 
over 436 acres, from the Tower along the river to the 
Temple, and from the north-east gate along the city wall 
to Holborn-bridge. Prompted by blind rage, some ascribed 
the guilt of this accidental conflagration to the republicans, 
others to the catholics ; though it is nut easy to conceive 
how the burning of London could serve the purposes of 
either party. As the papists were the chief objects of 
public detestation, the rumour which threw the guilt on 
them was favourably received by the people. No proof, 
however, or even presumption, after* the strictest inquiry 
by a committee of parliament, ever appeared to authorise 
such a calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance to the 
popular prejudice, the inscription engraved by authority 
on the monument, ascribed the calamity to this hated sect 1 11 . 
This inscription was erased by James II. after his accession ; 
but was again restored after the Revolution*. So credulous, 
as well as obstinate, are the people in believing every thing 
which flatters their prevailing passions. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. What engaging qualities did Charles possess ? 

2. Were these advantages of outward behaviour solid ? 

3. 4 . What proceedings were taken against those who were concerned 

in the king’s death ? 


1 Hence Pope — 

11 Where London's column, pointing to the skies, , 

Like a fell bully, lifts its head, and lies” 

1 Immediately alter the settlement of the Catholic question in 1029, 
■ resolution to remove the false accusation from the monument passed 
the common council of London without a dissenting voice. 

N a 
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B. What proposition did Southampton make in favour of Charles, and 
who opposed it ? 

7- Whom did the king marry ? and what was his inducement ? 

D. What is supposed to have induced the king to declare war against 
the Dutch ? 

10. In what way did lord Clarendon incur blame ? 

11. To what country did Clarenddh withdraw ? 

12. What appellation was given to the new ministers ? 

13. Who were they ? 

IB. What consequences followed their appointment? 


SECTION II. 

< 

“Some genuine plots on their authors were fix’d, r 
With plots to invent plots, most curiously mix'd ; 

For Dangerfield, Bedloe, and Oates, found a Tongue 
To affirm half the natives deserved to be hung.” — Dibdin. 

0. Extirpating, part, rooting out. i 12. Machina'tionH, a. contrivances, ar- 
il. Btren'uous, a. brave, bold, zealous. | tlfices. 

1. (A.D. 1670.) When the spirit uf the English is once 
roused, they either find objects of suspicion, or make them. 
On the 13th of August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the 
king, as he was walking in the Park. " Sir,” said he, 
"keep within the company; your enemies have a design 
upon your life, and you may be shot in this very walk.” 

2. Being questioned in consequence of this strange intima- 
tion, he offered to produce one doctor Tongue, a weak, 
credulous clergyman, who told him that two persons, 
named Grove and Pickuni'ig, were engaged to murder the 
king ; and that sir George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, 
had undertaken the same task by poison. 3. Tongue was 
introduced to the king with a bundle of papers relating 
to this ||fctended conspiracy, and was referred to the lord- 
treasurer Danby. He there declared that the papers were 
thrust under liis door ; and he afterwards asserted that he 
knew the author of them, who desired that his name might 
be concealed, as he dreaded the resentment of the Jesuits 1 . 

1 The Jesuits, or members of tliB society of Jesus, are a religious 
order in the Romish Church, wliich at different times has possessed 
very considerable influence and power. It was founded by one Igna- 
tius, of Loyola in Spain, who, in the year 152B, assembled ten of his 
‘companions at Rome, and made a proposal toTorm anew order; when, 
.after many deliberations, it was agreed to add to the three ordinary 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, a fourth, which was, to go 
into all countries whither the pope should send them, in order to mako 
converts to the Church of Romo. 
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4 . This information appeared so vague and unsatisfac- 

tory, that the king concluded the whole was a fiction. 
However, Tongue was not to be repressed in the ardour 
of his loyalty ; he went again to the lord-treasurer, and 
told him that a packet of letters, written by Jesuits con- 
cerned in the plot, was that ni^ht put into the post-house 
at Windsor, directed to one Bedingfield a Jesuit, who was 
confessor to the duke of York, and who resided there. 
These letters had actually been received a few hours 
before by the duke ; but he had shown them to the king 
as a forgery, of which he knew neither the drift nor the 
meaning. . 

5. Titui Oates, who was the fountain of all this dread- 
ful intelligence, was produced soon after, who, with seem- 
ing reluctance, came to give his evidence. This Titus 
Oates was an abandoned miscreant, obscure, illiterate, 
vulgar, and indigent. He had been once indicted for per- 
jury, was afterwards chaplain on board a man-of-war, and 
dismissed for unnatural practices. 6'.- He then professed 
himself a Roman Catholic, and crossed the sea to St. 
Omer’s, where he was for some time maintained in the 
English seminary of that city. At a time that he was sup- 
posed to have been entrusted with a secret involving the 
fate of kings, he was allowed to remain in such necessity, 
that Kirby was obliged to supply him with daily bread. 

7. He had two methods to pursue; either to ingratiate 
himself by this information with the ministry, or to alarm 
the people, and thus turn their fears to his advantage. 
He chose the latter method. 8. He went, therefore, with 
his companions, to sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, a noted 
and active justice of the peace, and before him deposed to 
a narrativg dressed up in terrors fit to make an impression 
an the vulgar. The pope, he said, considered himself as 
entitled to the possession of England and Ireland, on ac- 
count of the heresy of the prince and people, and had 
accordingly assumed the sovereignty of these kingdoms. 
9. The king, whom the Jesuits called the Black Bastaod, 
was solemnly tried by them, and condemned as a heretic- 
Grove and Pickering, to make sure work, were employed 
to shoot the king, and that too with silver bullets. The 
duke of York was to be offered the crown, in consequence 
of the success of* these probable schemes, on condition of 
extirpating the protestant religion. Upon his refusal, "To 
pot James must go !" as the Jesuit^ were said to express it. 
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10. In consequence of this dreadful information, suffi- 
ciently marked with absurdity, vulgarity, and contradictions, 
Titus Oates became the favourite of the people, notwith- 
standing 1 , during his examination before the council, he so 
betrayed the grossness of his impostures, that he contra- 
dicted himself in every step of his narration. 

11. A great number of the Jesuits mentioned by Oates 
were immediately taken into custody. Coleman, secretary 
to the duke of York, who was said to have acted so strenuous 
a part in the conspiracy, at first retired, but next day sur- 
rendered himself to the secretary of state : and some of his 
papers, by Oates’s directions, were secured. 

12. In this fluctuation of passions, an accident served 
to confirm the prejudices of the people, and to put it beyond 
a doubt that Oates’s narrative was nothing but the truth. 

Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, who had been so active in 
unravelling the whole mystery of the popish machinations , 
after having been missing some days was found dead in a 
ditch by Primrose-hill in the way to Hampstead. 13. The 
cause of his death remains, and must still continue, a secret; 
but the people, already enraged against the papists, did not 
hesitate a moment to ascribe it to them. The body of 
Godfrey was carried through the streets in procession, 
preceded by seventy clergymen ; and every one who saw 
it made no doubt that his death could be only caused by 
the papists. 14. Eyen the better sort of people were 
infected with the vufgar prejudice -, and such was the 
general conviction of jfopish guilt, that no person, with any 
regard to personal safety, could express the least doubt con- 
cerning the information of Oates, or the murder of Godfrey. 

15. In order to continue and propagate the alarm, the 
parliament affected to believe it true. An address was 
voted for a solemA*fast. It was requested that 1 all papers 
tending to throw light upon so horrible a conspiracy might 
be, laid before the house ; that all papists should remove 
from London ; that access should be denied at court to all 


unknown and suspicious persons ; and that the train-bands 
jfc London and Westminster should be in readiness to 
16. Oates was recommended to parliament by the 
"lung. He was lodged in Whitehall, and encouraged by a 
Whsion of twelve hundred pounds a year to proceed in 
figging new informations. * 

The encouragement given to Oates did not fail to bring 
in otherB also, who hoped to profit by the delusion of the 
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times. 17. William Bedloe/a man, if possible, more in- 
famous than Oates, appeared next upon the stage. He was, 
like the former, of very low birth, and had been noted for 
several cheats and thefts. This man, at his own desire, was 
arrested at Bristol, and conveyed to London, where he de- 
clared before the council that he had seen the body of sir 
Edmondsbury Godfrey at Somerset house, where the queen 
lived. 18. He said that a servant of Lord Bellasis offered 
to give him four thousand pounds if he would carry it off ; 
and, finding all his informations greedily received, he con- 
firmed and heightened Oates’s plot with aggravated horrors. 

19. Thus encouraged by the general voice in their favour, 
the witnesses, who had all along enlarged theif narratives 
in proportion as they were eagerly received, went a step 
farther, and ventured to accuse the queen. The commons, 
in an address to the king, gave countenance to this scanda- 
lous accusation; the lords rejected it with becoming disdain. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. In what manner did Kirby address the king? 

2—4. Relate the circumstances of a pretended conspiracy. 

5. What was the character uf the principal aijtor in this business ? 

7 — 11. By what means did he proceed ? 

12 — 14. What accident served to confirm the prejudices of the people ? 

15. What means were taken to continue the alarm ? 

16. How was Oates treated by thB government? 

17- What other delusion followed ? 

ID. Whom did they afterwards venture to accuse ? 


SECTION III. 

“ JO think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods ! 

O 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Made up of horror all, and big with death. "—A ddison. 

4. Inval'iilnlcd, part, weakened, made j 7. Animosity, i. dislike, 
void. | 

1. (A.D. 1675.) Edward Coleman, secretary to the duke 
of York, was the first who was brought to trial, as being 
most obnoxious to those who pretended to fear the intro-' 
duction of popery. Bedloe swore that he received a com- < 
mission, Bigned B by the superior of the Jesuits, appointing 
him papal secretary of state, and that he had consented to 
the king's assassination. 2. After this unfortunate man's 
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sentence, thus procured by these vipers, many members of 
both bouses offered to interpose in his behalf, if be would 
moke ample confession ; but as he was, in reality, possessed 
of no treasonable secrets, he would not preserve life by 
falsehood and imposture. He suffered with calmness and 
constancy ; and, to the last, ^persisted in the strongest pro- 
testations of his innocence. 

3. The trial of Coleman was succeeded by those of Ire- 
land, Pickering, and Grove. They protested their inno- 
cence, but were found guilty. The unhappy men went to 
execution protesting their innocence, a circumstance which 
made no impression on the spectators ; but their being 
Jesuits banished even pity for their sufferings. , 

4. Hill, Green, and Berry were tried upon the evidence 
of one Miles Prance, for the murder of Godfrey; but 
though Bedloe’s narrative and Prance’s information were 
totally irreconcileable, and though their testimony was 
invalidated by contrary evidence, all was in vain : the pri- 
soners were condemned and executed. They all denied their 
guilt at execution; and, as Berry died a protestant, this cir- 
cumstance was regarded as of very considerable importance. 

5. Whitebread, provincial of the Jesuits, Fenwick, 
Gaven, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the same 
order, were brought to their trial ; and Langhorne soon 
alter. Besides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witness, 
appeared against the prisoners. This man spread the alarm 
still further, and even asserted that two hundred thousand 
papists in England were ready to take up arms. 6. The 
prisoners proved, by sixteen witnesses from St. Omer’s, 
that Oates was in that seminary at the time he swore he 
was in London. But, as they were papists, their testimony 
could gain no manner of credit. All pleas availed them 
nothing : but the Jesuits, and Langhorne, were condemned 
and executed ; with their last breath denying the crime for 
which Biey died. 

7 The informers had less success on the trial of sir 
1 iGegrge Wakeman, the queen’s physician, who, though they 
sjapre with their usual animosity, was acquitted. His con- 
detnnfition would have involved the queen in his guilt ; and 
^tMgiSl^b&ble that j ut ^g' e an d j 11 ^ were afraid of venturing so 
^Ar The carl of Stafford, nearly t\Vo years after, was the 
man thdtf^fidl a sacrifice to these bloody wretches : the 
witnesses produced against him were Oates, Dugdale, and 
Tuberville. Oates swore that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, 
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deliver Stafford a commission from the general of the 
Jesuits, constituting him paymaster of the papal army. 
9. The clamour and outrage of the populace against the 
prisoner was very great ; he was found guilty, and con- 
demned to be hanged and quartered ; but the king changed 
his sentence into that of beheading. He was executed on 
Tower-hill, where even his persecutes could not forbear 
shedding tears at that serene fortitude which shone in every 
feature, motion, and accent of this aged nobleman. 

10. This parliament had continued to sit for seventeen 
years without interruption, wherefore a new one was 
called ; in which was passed the celebrated statute, called 
the Habecft Corpus Act, which confirms the subject in an 
absolute security from oppressive power. By this act it 
was prohibited to send any one to prison beyond the sea : 
no judge, under severe penalties, was to refuse to any pri- 
soner his writ of habeas corpus ; by which the gaoler was 
to produce in court the body of the prisoner, whence the 
writ had its name, and to certify the cause of his detainer 
and imprisonment. 11. If the gaol lie within twenty miles 
of the judge, the wit must be conveyed in three days, and so 
proportionably for greater distances. IJvery prisoner must 
be indicted the first term of his commitment, and Brought 
to trial the subsequent term ; and no man, after being en- 
larged by court, can be recommitted for the same offence. 
This act has been occasionally suspended, on dangerous 
cm ergencics. 

12. The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, soon followed 
the former. One Dangerfield, more infamous, if possible, 
than Oates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been set in the 
pillory, scourged, branded, and transported for felony and 
coining, hatched a plot, in conjunction with a midwife, 
whose name was Collier, a Roman Catholic of abandoned 
character. Dangerfield began by declaring that there was 
a design on foot to set up a new form of governme#, and 
remove the king and the royal family. 13. He communi- 
cated this intelligence to the king and the duke of York, 
who supplied him with money, and countenanced his dis- 
covery. He hid some seditious papers in the lodgings of 
one colonel Mansel ; yid then brought the custom-house 
officers to his apartment, to search for smuggled merchan- 
dise. The papers were found ; and the §puncil, having 
examined the affair, concluded they were forged by Danger- 
field. 14. They ordered all the places he frequented to be 
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searched ; and in the house bf Cellier the whole scheme of 
the conspiracy was discovered upon paper copcealed in a 
meal-tub, from whence the plot had its name. Danger- 
field, being committed to Newgate, made an ample con- 
fession of the forgery, which, though probably entirely of 
his own contrivance, he asbribed to the earl of Castlemain, 
the countess of Powis, and the five lords in the Tower. 
15. He said that the design was to Bubom witnesses to 
prove a charge of sodomy and peijury upon Oates, to 
assassinate the earl of Shaftesbury, to accuse the dukes of 
Monmouth and Buckingham, the earls of Essex, Halifax, 
and others, of having been concerned in the conspiracy 
against the king and his brother. Upon this information 
the earl of Castlemain and the countess of Powis were sent 
to the Tower, and the king himself was suspected of encou- 
raging this imposture. 

16. The chief point which the present house of commons 
laboured to obtain, was the Exclusion Bill, which, though 
the former house had voted it, was never passed into a law. 
Shaftesbury, and many considerable men of the party, had 
rendered themselves so obnoxious to the duke of York, that 
they could find safety in no measure but his ruin. Mon- 
mouth’S friends hoped that the exclusion of James would 
make room for their own patron. 17. The duke of York’s 
professed bigotry to the Catholic superstition influenced 
numbers : and his tyrannies, which were practised without 
control, while he continued in Scotland, rendered his name 
odious to thousands. In a week, therefore, after the com- 
mencement of the session, a motion was made for bringing 
in a bill for excluding him from the succession to the throne, 
and a committee was appointed for that purpose. The 
debates were carried on with great violence on both sides. 
The king was present during the whole debate ; and had 
the pleasure of seeing the bill thrown out by a very great 
majonjjy \ 


year 1C80 is remarkable for the introduction of the well-known 
ijiete, Whig and Tory. The former waa given to the popular party, 
Trdrh their pretended affinity to the fanatical conventiclers of Scotland, 
who ^ere known by the name of Whigs. The latter was given to the 
courtiers, from a supposed resemblance between them and thB popish 
banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tories was affiied. Thus 
these two ridiculims words came into general use, and have continued 
ever since to mart rival parties, though with very different meanings. 
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Questions for Examination . 

1. Who was first brought to trial? 

2. What wag his behaviour at his execution ? 

3. 4. Who were the next that suffered ? 

6. What others were tried for their lives ? 

6. By what means did they prove thejf innocence ? 

7. Which of the accused was acquitted? 

0. Who wag the last that fell a victim to these wretches ? 

What wag the evidence against him ? * 

D. What sentence wag passed upon the earl of Stafford ? 

What effect had his fortitude on the beholders of his death ? 

10, 11. What were the particulars of the Habeas Corpus Act? 

12. What plot wag now laid, and who was the principal actor in it ? 

13. How and when was it discovered ? 

16, 17. Whrtf now engaged the attention of the Commons ? 


SECTION IV. 

11 Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong, 

But justice, and some fatal course annex'd, 

Deprives them uf their outward liberty, 

Their inward lost." Milton. 

1. Libels, «. defamatory writings. 10. Suliorn'eja, §. persons who procure 

4 . Enhanced, part, heightened, in- wicked actions to be done, 

creased. 

1. (A.D. 1683.) Each party had for some time reviled 
and ridiculed the other in pamphlets and libels ; and this 
practice at last was attended with an accident that deserves 
notice. One Fitzharris, an Irish papist, dependent on 
the duchess of Portsmouth, one of the king’s mistresses, 
used to supply her with these occasional publications. 

2. But he was resolved to add to their number by his own 
endeavour ; and he employed one Everhard, a Scotch- 
man, to write a libel against the king and the duke of 
York. The Scot wa£ actually a spy for the opposite party ; 
and supposing this a trick to entrap him, he discove^d the 
whole to sir William Waller, an eminent justice of peace; 
and to convince him of the truth of this information, posted 
him and two other persons, privately, where they heard the 
whole conference between Fitzharris and himself. 3. The 
libel composed between them was replete with the utmost 
rancour and scurrility." Waller carried the intelligence to 
the king, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitzharris, 
who happened at that very time to have a copy of the kbel 
in his pocket. Seeing himself in the hands of a party from 
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which he expected no mercy! he resolved to side with them, 
and throw the odium of the libel on the court, who, he said, 
were willing to draw out a libel which should be imputed 
to the exclusioners, and thus render them hateful to the 
people. 4. He enhanced his services with the country party 
by a new popish plot, still Snore tremendous than any of the 
foregoing. He brought in the duke of York as a principal 
accomplice in the plot, and as a contriver in the murder of 
sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. 

5. The king imprisoned Fitzharris ; the commons adopted 
his cause. They voted that he should be impeached by 
themselves, to secure him from the ordinary forms of jus- 
tice ; the lords rejected the impeachment ; the commons 
asserted their right ; a commotion was likely to ensue ; and 
the king, to break off the contest, went to the house, and 
dissolved the parliament, with a fixed resolution never to 
call another. 

6. This vigorous measure was a blow that the parliament 
had never expected; and nothing but the necessity of the 
times could have justified the king’s manner of proceeding. 
From that moment, which ended the parliamentary commo- 
tions, Charles seemed to rule with despotic power, and he 
was resolved to leave the succession to his brother, but 
clogged with all the faults and misfortunes of his own admi- 
nistration. 7. llis temper, which had always been easy 
and merciful, now became arbitrary, and even cruel; he 
entertained spies and informers round the throne, and im- 
prisoned all such as he thought most daring in their designs. 

8. He resolved to humble the presbyterians ; these were 
divested of their employments and their places ; and their 
offices given to such as held with the court, and approved 
the doctrine of non-resistance. The clergy began : to testify 
their zeal and their principles, by their writings and their 
sermons , r but though among these the partisans of the king 
were the most numerous, those of the opposite faction were 
the most enterprising. 9. The king openly espoused the 
cause of the former ; and thus placing himself at the head of 
a faction, lie deprived the city of London, which had long 
headed the popular party, of their charter. It was not till 
after on abject submission that he returned it to them, 
having previously subjected the election of their magistrates 
to his immediate authority. 

10. Terrors also were not wanting to confirm this new 
species of monarchy. Fitzharris was brought to trial before 
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a jury, and condemned and executed. The whole gang of 
spies, witnesses, informers, and suborners , which had long 
been encouraged and supported by the leading 1 patriots, 
finding now that the king was entirely master, turned short 
upon their ancient drivers, and offered their evidence against 
those who had first put them in motion. The king’s minis- 
ters, with a horrid satisfaction, gave them countenance and 
encouragement ; so that soon the same cruelties, and the 
same injustice, were practised against presbyterian schemes, 
that had been employed against Catholic treasons. 

11. The first person that fell under the displeasure of the 
ministry was one Stephen College, a London joiner, who had 
become so noted for his zeal against popery, thsft he went 
by the name of the Protestant joiner. He had attended the 
city members to Oxford, armed with sword and pistol ; he 
had been sometimes heard to speak irreverently of the king, 
and was now presented by the grand jury of London as 
guilty of sedition. 12. A jury at Oxford, after half an hour’s 
deliberation, brought him in guilty, and the spectators testi- 
fied their inhuman pleasure with a shout of applause. He 
bore his fate with unshaken fortitude ; and at the place of 
execution denied the crime for which he had .been con- 
demned. » 

13. The power of the crown became at this time irre- 
sistible: (A.D. 1683.) the city of London had been de- 
prived of their charter, which was restored only upon terms 
of submission ; and the giving up the nomination of their 
own magistrates was so mortifying a circumstance, that all 
the other corporations in England soon began to fear the 
same treatment, and were successively induced to surrender 
their charters into the hands of the king. Considerable 
sums were exacted for restoring these charters : and all the 
offices of power and profit were left at the disposal of the 
crown. 14. Resistance now, however justifiable, could not 
be safe, and all prudent men saw no other expedient, but 
peaceably submitting to the present grievances. But there 
was a party in England that still cherished their former 
ideas of freedom, and were resolved to hazard every danger 
in its defence. 

15. The duke of Monmouth, the king’s natural son by 
Mrs. Waters, engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Bran- 
don, sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in Cheshire, 
in his cause. Lord Russel fixed a correspondence with 
sir William Courtney, sir Francis Rowles, and Bir Francis 
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Drake, who promised to raisfc the West. Shaftesbury, with 
one Ferguson, an independent minister, and a restless 
plotter, managed the city, upon which the confederates 
chiefly relied. It was now that this turbulent man found 
his schemes most likely to take effect. 

16. After the disappointment and destruction of a 
hundred plots, he at last began to be sure of this. But 
this Bcheme, like ail the former, was disappointed. The 
caution of lord Russel, who induced the duke of Monmouth 
to put off the enterprise, saved the kingdom from the hor- 
rors of a civil war ; while Shaftesbury was so struck with 
the sense of his impending danger, that he left his house, 
and lurking about the city, attempted, but in vain, to drive 
the Londoners into open insurrection. 17. At last, enraged 
at the numberless cautions and delays which clogged and 
defeated his projects, he threatened to begin with his friends 
alone. However, after a long struggle between fear and 
rage, he abandoned all hopes of success, and fled out of the 
kingdom .to Amsterdam, where he ended his turbulent life 
soon after, without being pitied by his friends or feared by 
his enemies. 


Questions for Examination. 

1, 2. What incident next deserves notice ? 

3, 4. How did the commons act on this occasion ? and what was the 
consequence ? 

5. How did the dispute end between the king and parliament ? 

7. What was now the temper of the king ? 

3. How did the clergy act ? 

9. Of what did the king deprive the city of London ? 

10. What was now the conduct of the spies ? 

11, 12. Who first fell under tliB ministry's displeasure? and on what 

occasion ? 

13, 14. What resulted from the great power of the crown? 

13. By whom was resistance made ? 

16, 17. What was the issue of it ? 


SECTION V. 

11 But let the bold conspirator beware, 

For hcav’n makes princes its peculiar care." — D uyden. 

IS. Contem'plate, c. to consider with I 17. Su'lclde, ». the crime or destroying 
atteutiun. 1 Dns's-self. 

1. (A.D, 1684.) The loss of Shaftesbury, though it re- 
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tarded the views of the conspirators, did not suppress them. 
A council of six was elected, consisting of Monmouth, 
Russel, Essex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hamp- 
den, grandson to the great man of that name. 

2. Such, together with the duke of Argyle, were the 
leaders of this conspiracy. Bi*t there was also a set of 
subordinate conspirators, who frequently met together, 
and carried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth and 
his council. Among these men were colonel Rumsey, an 
old republican officer, together with lieutenant- colonel 
Walcot, of the same stamp ; Goodenough, under-sheriff of 
London, a zealous and noted party man; Ferguson, an 
independent minister : and several attorneys, merchants, 
and tradesmen of London. 3. But colonel Rumsey and 
Ferguson were the only persons that had access to the great 
leaders of the conspiracy. — These men in their meetings 
embraced the most desperate resolutions. They proposed 
to assassinate the king on his way to Newmarket; ltumbal, 
one of the party, possessed a farm upon that road called 
the Rye-house, and from thence the conspiracy was 
denominated the Rye-house Plot. 4. They deliberated 
upon a scheme of stopping the king’s coach, by over- 
turning a cart on the highway at this place, and shooting 
him through the hedges. The house in which the king 
lived at Newmarket took fire accidentally, and he was 
obliged to leave Newmarket eight days sooner than was 
expected, to which circumstance his safety was ascribed. 

5. Among the conspirators was one Keiling, who finding 
himself in danger of a prosecution for arresting the lord- 
mayor of London, resolved to earn his pardon by discover- 
ing this plot to the ministry. Colonel Rumsey, and West, 
a lawyer, no sooner understood that - this man had informed 
against them, than they agreed to save their lives by turning 
king’s evidence, and they surrendered themselves- accord- 
ingly. 6. Monmouth absconded ; Russel was sent to the 
Tower ; Grey escaped ; Howard was taken, concealed in a 
chimney ; Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, were soon after 
arrested, and had the mortification to find lord Howard an 
evidence against them. 

7. Walcot was first brought to trial and condemned, 
together with Hone ai)d Rouse, two associates in the con- 
spiracy, upon th^ evidence of Rumsey, West, and Shep- 
pard. They died penitent, acknowledging the justness of 
the sentence by which thev were executed. A much 
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greater sacrifice was shortly after to follow. This was 
the lord Russel, son of the earl of Bedford, a nobleman 
of numberless good qualities, and led into this conspiracy 
from a conviction of the duke of York's intention to restore 
popery. 8. He was liberal, popular, humane, and brave. 
All his virtues were so n?.any crimes in the present sus- 
picious disposition of the court. The chief evidence 
against him was lord. Howard, a man of very bad character, 
one of the conspirators, who was now contented to take 
life upon such terms, and to accept of infamous safety. 
9. This witness swore that Russel was engaged in the 
design of an insurrection ; but he acquitted him, as he did 
also Rumsey and West, of being privy to the assassination. 
The jury, who were zealous royalists, after a short delibera- 
tion, brought the prisoner in guilty, and he was condemned 
to suffer beheading. The scaffold for his execution was 
erected in Lincoln’s-inn-fields : he laid his head on the 
block without the least change of countenance, and at two 
strokes it was severed from his body. 

10. The celebrated Algernon Sidney, son to the earl of 
Leicester, was next brought to his trial. He had been 
formerly engaged in the parliamentary army against the 
late king, and was even named on the high court of justice 
that tried him, but had not taken his seat among the 
judges. 11. He had ever opposed Cromwell’s usurpa- 
tion, and went into voluntary banishment on the restora- 
tion. His affairs, however, requiring his return, he applied 
tu the king for a pardon, and obtained his request. But 
all his hopes and all his reasonings were formed upon 
republican principles. For hi3 adored republic he had 
written and fought, and went into banishment, and ventured 
to return. 12. It may easily be conceived how obnoxious 
a man of such principles was to a court that now was not 
even content to be without limitations to its power. They 
went so far as to take illegal methods to procure his con- 
demnation. The only witness that deposed against Sidney 
was lord Howard, and the law required two. 13. In 
older, therefore, to make out a second witness, they had 
recourse to a very extraordinary expedient. In ransacking 
his closet, some discourses on government were found in 
his own hand-writing, containing principles favourable to 
liberty, and in themselves no way subversive of a limited 
government. By overstraining, some of these were con- 
strued ipto treason. H. It was in vain he alleged that 
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papers were no evidence ; that it could not be proved they 
were written by him ; that, if proved, the papers themselves 
contained nothing criminEd. His defence was overruled; 
the violent and inhuman Jefferies, who was now chief 
justice, easily prevailed on a partial jury to bring him in 
guilty, and his execution followed soon after. 15. One 
can scarce contemplate the transactions ^of this reign without 
horror. Such a picture of factious guilt on each side ; a 
court at once immersed in sensuality and blood, a people 
armed against each other with the most deadly animosity, 
and no single party to be found with sense enough to Btem 
the general torrent of rancour anil factious suspiqpn. 

16. Haijipden was tried soon after, and as there was 
nothing to affect his life, he was fined forty thousand 
pounds. Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, who had fled 
to the West Indies, was brought over, condemned, and 
executed. Sir Thomas Armstrong also, who had fled to 
Holland, was brought over, and shared the same fate. 

17. Lord Essex, who had been imprisoned in the Tower, 
was found in an apartment with his throat cut ; but whether 
he was guilty of suicide, or whether the bigotry of the times 
might not have induced some assassin to rommit the crime, 
cannot now be known. 

Tin's was the last blood that was shed for an imputation 
of plots or conspiracies, which continued during the greatest 
pail, of this reign. 

18. At this period the government of Charles was as 
absolute as that of any monarch in Europe ; but happily 
for mankind, his tyranny was but of short duration. He 
was seized with a sudden fit, which resembled an apoplexy ; 
and although he was recovered by bleeding, yet he lan- 
guished only for a few days, and then expired, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. — During 
his illness some clergymen of the Church of England at- 
tended him, to whom he discovered a total indifference. 
Catholic priests were brought to his bed-side, and from 
their hands he received the rites of their communion 1 . 

1 The reign of Charles II., which some preposterously represent ns 
our Augustan age, retarded thB progress of polite literature; and the 
immeasurable licentiousness indulged, or rather applauded at court, 
was more destructive to the fine arts, than even the court nonsense and 
enthusiasm of the prdfceding period. — Hume. 

Bishop Burnet, in his History of his own Times, says, there were 

Eng . o 
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Questions for Examination, 

What new conspiracy was formed ? 

2. Who were the subordinate conspirators ? 

3, 4. What were their desperate resolutions? 

5. In what manner was this pl^t discovered ? 

G. What was the fate of the conspirators ? 

7. What eminent nobleman was concerned in this conspiracy ? 
U. Describe the character of lord Russel. 

Who was principal evidence against him ? 

3. Where did lord Russel suffer ? 

10. Who was the neat brought to trial ? 

11. Describe the conduct and character of Algernon Sidney. 

12. 13. What methods were taken to procure his condemnation? 
14. Was htf defence attended to ? and by whom was he tried ? 

1 5. What dreadful picture did the kingdom now present V 
1G, 17- What other persons suffered ? 

1 B. Describe the manner of the death of the king. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 

Emperor of the Turks. Kings of Portugat.li.%. 

AD a. n. Alphonso VI, , . (656 

Alexander VII.. 1C5B Mll,loract IV ‘ ■ ‘ IC49 Pedro II 1683 

Clement IX \UfYJ King of France. Kings of Denmark. 

Clement X. 1070 LouijJ XIy Fre(Wk nii . . i C 4B 

Innocent XI. 1G7|* Christian V JG70 

Kings of Spain. 

Emperor of Germany. p^iUp \y \^ i\ King of Sweden. 

Leopold 1 G 5 U Charles II. 1GG< Charles XT 1 GGO 

EMINENT PERSONS. 

Hyde, earl of Clarendon; Villiers 2 , duko of Buckingham; Butler, duke 


Popes. 


apparent suspicions that Clmrlcs hail been poisoned, lie also observes 
that tho king's body was indecently neglected ; his funeral was very 
mean ; ho did not lie in state ; no mourning was given ; and the expense 
of it was not equal tD what an ordinary nobleman’s funeral will amount to. 

■ The strange character of this highly-gifted but profligate nobleman 
is thus graphically described by Dryden : 

11 A mnn so various that he seem’d to be, 

4 Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

V Stiff in opinions — always in the wTong — 

Was every thing by starts, but nothing long ; 

Who in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 

He died in great misery. Pope thus describes the miserable end of 
career : 

11 In the worst inn’s worst ropm, with mat half hong, 

The floors of plaster and the walls of dung, m 
? ^ The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
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□f Ormond; Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury; 
sir William Temple ; Algernon Sidney ; 

Wentworth Dillon, earl of Roscommon ; 

R. Boyle, earl Df Orrery; G. Mackenzie, 
carl of Cromarty; G. Monk, duke of 
Albemarle; C. Stanley, carl of Derbj; 

Montague, earl of Sandwich; J. Powlett, 
marquis of Winchester ; W, Cavendish, 
duke of Newcastle; G. Dighv, carl of 
Bristol; Denzil, lord ITullis ; Dudley, 
lord North ; J. Tourliet, carl Castle- 
haven and baron Audley ; II. Fieiponl, 
marquis of Dorchester; J. Wifmot, 
earl of Rochester 3 ; Anthony Ashley ; 
llencago Finch, earl of Nottingham; 

Francis North; lord-keeper Guildford; 

J. Roharts, earl of Raduor; Arthur Ann es ley, earl of Anglesea; mar- 
quis of Argylc ; H. Finch, earl of Wincltelsca ; A. Carey, lord Falkland, 
Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery 4 ; Margaret, 
duchess of Newcastle "*rV- * 
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Great Villi ers lies — alas ! bow changed from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of yhim I 
There victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, the lord of useless thousands ends." 

3 Rochester was equally celebrated for liis wjt and profligacy. His 
mock epitaph on Charles II. contains a severe but just character of that 
monarch : 

11 Here lies our multon-eatiug king, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never said a foolish thing, 

He never did a wise one.” 

4 This illustrious lady replied, in answer to a mandate from sir Joseph 
Williamson, his majesty's secretary, which required her to return a cer- 
tain person os member for the borough of Appleby, in Westmorland ; — 
" I have been bullied by an usurper, I have been neglected by a court, 
but I will not be dictated to by a subject. Your man sha'n’t stand, 5tc. 
&c. &c. Anne.” 

s In thisTcign the first importation of tea took plane ; the East India 
Company, in 1669, ordering lOOlbs. From this insignificanr quantity, 
the consumption has gradually increased, and now averages nearly 
49,000, OOOlbs. annually, producing to the public revenue 4,000,000/. 
sterling. Sugar, which also forms one of the principal sources of 
revenue, producing about the same amount annually, had been intro- 
duced into England about two centuries earlier. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

t 

JAMES II. 


Born 

1633. 


Abdicated 
the throne 
Jan. 22, 
10S9 



Began to 
reign, 
Feb. 6, 
1661. 


Reigned 
4 yean. 


SECTION I. 

11 Near Bridgewater, the fatal place 

Of Monmouth’s downfall and disgrace, 

The hopeless duke, half-starv’d, half-drown'd, 

In covert of a ditch was found.”— Dibdin. 

2 . Retaliate, v. lo return by giving I 16. Expiation, a. the act Df atoning fui 
like fm like, to requite, to repay. I any crime. 

1. (A.D. 1685.) The duke of York, who succeeded his 
brother, by the title of king James the Secontf, had. been 
bred a Roman Catholic by his mother, and was strongly 
bigoted to his principles. He went openly to mass with all 
the ensigns of his dignity, and even sent one Caryl as his 
agent to Rome, to make submission to the pope, and to 
pave the way for the re-admission of England into the 
Dosom of the Catholic Church. 

2. A conspiracy, set on foot by the duke of Monmouth, 
was the first disturbance in this r£ign. He had, since, bis . 
last conspiracy, been pardoned, but was ordered to defdsL* 
the kingdom, and had retired to Holland. Being dismissed 
from thence by tfie prince of Orange, upon James's - acces- 
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eiun he went to Brussels, where finding himself still pur- 
sued by the king’s severity, he resolved to retaliate , and 
make an attempt upon the kingdom. 3. He had ever been 
the darling of the people, and some averred that Charles 
had married his mother, and owned Monmouth’s legitimacy 
at his death. The duke of Argyle seconded his views in 
Scotland, and they formed the scheme of a double insurrec- 
tion ; so that, while Monmouth should attempt to make a 
rising in the west, Argyle was also to try his endeavours in 
the north. 

4. Argyle was the first who landed in Scotland, where 
he published his manifestos, put himself at the hfcad of two 
thousand five hundred men, and strove to influence the 
people in his cause. But a formidable body of the king’s 
forces coming against him, his army fell away, and he him- 
self, after being wounded in attempting to escape, was 
taken prisoner by a peasant, who found him standing up to 
his neck in a pool of water. He was from thence carried 
to Edinburgh, where, after enduring many indignities with 
a gallant spirit, he was publicly executed. 

5. Meanwhile Monmouth arrived in Dorsetshire, with 
scarcely a hundred followers. However, his name was 
so popular, and so great was the hatred of the people both 
for the person and religion of James, that in four days 
he had assembled a body of above two thousand men. 

6. Being advanced to Taunton, his numbers had in- 
creased to six thousand men ; and he was obliged every 
day, for want of arms, to dismiss numbers who crowded to 
his standard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome, 
and was proclaimed in all those places ; but he lost the hour 
of action in receiving and claiming these empty honours. 

7. The king was not a little alarmed at his invasion ; but 
still more so at the success of an undertaking thafr at first 
appeared desperate. Six regiments of British troops were 
recalled from Holland, and a body of regulars, to the num- 
ber of three thousand men, were sent, under the command 
of the earls of Feversham and Churchill, to check the pro- 
gress of the rebels. 8. They took post at Sedgemore, a 
village in the neighbourhood of Bridgewater, and were 
joined by the militia of tjie county in considerable numberB. 
Jt was there thoi Monmouth resolved, by a desperate 
effort, to lose hi3 life or gain the kingdom. The negligent 
disposition made by Feversham invited him to the attack; 
and his faithful followers showed what courage and prin- 
o 3 
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ciple could do against discipline and numbers. 9. They 
drove the royal infantry from their ground, and were upon 
the point of gaining the victory, when the misconduct of 
Monmouth, and the cowardice of lord Grey, who com- 
manded the horse, brought, all to ruin. This nobleman fled 
at the first onset; and the rebels being charged in flank by 
the victorious army,, gave way, after three hours’ contest. 

10. About three hundred were killed in the engagement, 
and a thousand in the pursuit; and thus ended an enter- 
prise rashly begun, and more feebly conducted. Monmouth 
fled from the field of battle about twenty miles, till his 
horse sank under him. He then alighted, and changing 
his clothes with a shepherd, fled on foot, attended by a 
German count, who had accompanied him from Holland. 

1 1 . Being quite exhausted with hunger and fatigue, they 
both lay down in a field, and covered themselves with 
fern. The shepherd being found in Monmouth's clothes 
by the pursuers, increased the diligence of the search ; 
and by the means of blood-hounds he was detected 
in this miserable situation, with raw peas in his pocket, 
which he had gathered in the fields to sustain life. 12. He 
wrote the most submissive letters to the king ; and that 
monarch, willing to feast his eyes with the miseries of 
a fallen enemy, gave him an audience. At this inter- 
view the duke fell upon his knees, and begged his life in 
the most abject terms. He even signed a paper, offered 
him by the king, declaring his own illegitimacy ; and then 
the stern tyrant assured him that his crime was of such a 
nature os could not be pardoned. 13. The duke, per- 
ceiving that he had nothing to hope from the clemency of 
his uncle, re-collected his spirits, rose up, and retired with 
an air of disdain. He was followed to the sraffold with 
great compassion from the populace. He warned the 
executioner not to fall into the same error which he had 
committed in beheading Russel, where it had been neces- 
sary to redouble the blow. 14. But this only increased 
the severity of the punishment ; the man was seized with 
on universal trepidation, and he struck a feeble blow, upon 
which the duke raised his head from the block, as if to 
reproach him ; he gently laid down his head a second time, 
and the executioner struck him again and again to no pur- 
pose. He at lost threw the axe down ; but the sheriff 
compelled him to resume the attempt, and at two more 
blows, the head was revered from the body. 15. Such 
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was the end of James duke,of Monmouth, the darling* of 
the English people. He was brave, sincere, and good- 
natured, open to flattery, and by that seduced into an 
enterprise which exceeded his capacity. 

16. But it were well for the insurgents, and fortunate 
for the king, if the blood that was now shed had been 
thought a sufficient expiation for the late offence. The vic- 
torious army behaved with the most -savage cruelty to the 
prisoners taken after the battle. Feversham, immediately 
after the victory, hanged up above twenty prisoners. Co- 
lonel Kirke presided over the military executions, and com- 
mitted the most shocking cruelties. 17 . The military 
sevferities of the commanders were Btill inferior to the legal 
slaughters committed by Judge Jefferies, who was Bent 
down to try the delinquents. The natural brutality of this 
man’s temper was inflamed by continual intoxication. He 
told the prisoners, that if they would save him the 
trouble of trying them, they might expect some favour, 
otherwise he would execute the law upon them with the 
utmost severity. 18 . Many poor wretches were thus allured 
into a confession, and found that it only hastened their 
destruction. No less than eighty were executed at Dor- 
chester ; and on the whole, at Exeter^ Taunton, and Wells, 
two hundred and fifty- one are computed to have fallen by 
the hands of the executioner. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. In what manner did James act on succeeding to the throne? 

2, 3. What was the first disturbance in this reign ? and who were the 

principals concerned in it? 

4. What success attended Argyle’s attempt ? 

5 — 10. Relate the particulars of Monmouth's invasion. 

11. In what situation was he found ? 

12. Whabwas his conduct after he was taken ? 

13. 14. Relate what happened at lus execution. 

1 5. What was his character ? 

16. How wero the prisoners treated ? 

17- What was the conduct of Judge Jefferies ? 

IB. How many rebels are said to have been executed ? 

SECTION II. 

11 With persecution arm'd, the sacred code 
Of law he dashes thoughtless to the ground." — V alfy. ■ 

B. Emlkasiy, «. a message on public l 6, Apostolic, a. belonging to the apo» 
occasions. I ties. 

1. (A.D. 1686.) In ecclesiastical matters, James pro- • 
o 4 » 
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needed with Btill greater injustice. Among those who 
distinguished themselves against popery was one Dr. 
Sharpe, a clergyman of London, who declaimed with just 
seventy against those who changed their religion by such 
arguments as the popish missionaries were able to produce. 

2. This being supposed td reflect upon the king, gave 
great offence at court ; and positive orders were given to 
the bishop of London* to suspend Sharpe, till his majesty’s 
pleasure should be further known. The bishop refused to 
comply ; and the king resolved to punish the bishop him- 
self for disobedience. 

3. To effect his design, an ecclesiastical commission 
was issued r out, by which seven commissioners r were in- 
vested with a full and unlimited authority over the whole 
Church of England. Before this tribunal the bishop was 
summoned, and not only he, but Sharpe, the preacher, 
suspended. 

4. The next step was to allow liberty of conscience to 
all sectaries : and he was taught to believe, that the truth 
of the Catholic religion would then, upon a fair trial, gain 
the victory. He therefore issued a declaration of general 
indulgence, and asserted that non-conformity to the esta- 
blished religion was ho longer penal. 

5. To complete his work, he publicly sent the earl of 
Castlemain ambassador extraordinary to Rome, in order 
to express his obedience to the pope, and to reconcile his 
kingdom to the Catholic communion. Never was there so 
much contempt thrown upon an embassy that was so boldly 
undertaken. The court of Rome expected but little 
success from measures so blindly conducted. They were 
sensible that the king was openly sticking at those laws and 
opinions, which it was his business to undermine in silence 
and security. 

G. The Jesuits soon after were permitted to erect col- 
leges in different parts of the kingdom ; they exercised 
the Catholic worship in the most public manner ; and four 
Catholic bishops, consecrated in the king’s chapel, were sent 
through the kingdom to exercise their episcopal functions, 
under the title of apostolic vicars. 

7. Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, was recom- 
mended by the king to the university of Cambridge, for a 
degree of master of arts. But his religion was a stumbling- 
block which the university could not get over ; and they 
presented a petition, beseeching the king to recall his 
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mandate. 8. Their petition, was disregarded, and their 
deputies denied a hearing : the vice-chancellor himself was 
summoned to appear before the high commission court, and 
deprived of his office ; yet the university persisted, and 
Father Francis was refused. 

9. The place of president of Magdalen college, one of 
the richest foundations in Europe, being vacant, the king 
sent a mandate in favour of one Farmer, a new convert 
to popery, and a man of bad character in other respects. 
The fellows of the college made very submissive applica- 
tions to the king for recalling his mandate ; they refused 
admitting the candidate ; and James, finding them reso- 
lute in the defence of their privileges, ejected them all 
except two. 

10. A second declaration for liberty of conscience was 
published about the same time with the former : but with 
this peculiar injunction, that all divines should read it 
after service in their churches. (A.D. 1688.) The clergy 
were known universally to disapprove of these measures, 
and they were now resolved to disobey an order dictated 
by the most bigoted motives. They were determined to 
trust their cause to the favour of the people, and that uni- 
versal jealousy which prevailed against the encroachment 
of the crown. 11. The first champions of this service of 
danger were Lloyde, bishop of St. Asaph ; Ken, of Bath 
and Wells ; Turner, of Ely ; Lake, of Chichester ; White, of 
Peterborough ; and Trelawncy, of Bristol. These, together 
with Sancroft, the primate, concerted an address, in the form 
of a petition to the king, which, with the warmest expres- 
sions of zeal and submission, remonstrated that they could 
not read his declaration consistently with their consciences, 
or the respect they owed the Protestant religion. 

12. The king in a fury summoned the bishops before 
the council, and there questioned them whether they 
would acknowledge their petition. They for some time 
declined giving an answer ; but being urged by the chan- 
cellor, they at last owned it. On their refusal to give bail, 
an order was immediately drawn for their commitment to 
the Tower, and the crown lawyers received directions to 
prosecute them for a seditious libel. 

i * 

Questions for Examination. 

1. In what way did Dr. Sharpe give offence to the king ? 

2. What was the conduct of James on that occasion ? 

0^5 . 
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3. By what means did he effect his design ? 

4. What was his next step ? 11 

5. Whom did he send ambassador extraordinary to Rome ? and how 

was the embassy received ? 

6. Relate the further proceedings of James. 

9. Wtyat took place at Magdalen college ? 

10. WrUit were the consequences of another declaration ? 

11. Who were the first that disobeyed the king’s mandate ? 

12. In what manner did James act on this occasion? 


SECTION III. 

u Forsaken thus, he other thoughts revolves, 

To quit the realm, and many a scheme resolves : 

„„ But let him go, nor heed, though thus you make - 

The gentle duke his lonely journey take." — H ddle. 

15. Ab'dlcated, part, renounced, aban- | Re'gent, ». one Invested with autho- 

doned. rity for another person. 

1. (A.D. 1683.) The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed 
for their trial ; and their return was more splendidly 
attended than their imprisonment. The cause was looked 
upon us involving the fate of the nation ; and future free- 
dom, or future slavery, awaited the decision. The dispute 
was learnedly managed by the lawyers on both Bides. 

2. Holloway and Powell, two of the judges, declared them- 
selves in favour of the bishops. The jury withdrew into u 
chamber, where they passed the whole night; but next 
morning tney returned into court, and pronounced the 
bishops not guilty. 3. Westminster-holl instantly rang with 
Juud acclamations, which were communicated to the whole 
extent of the city. They even reached the camp at 
Hounslow, where the king was at dinner in lord Fever- 
sham’s tent. His majesty demanded the cause of these 
rejoicings, and being informed that it was nothing* but the 
soldiers shouting at the delivery of the bishops, ,f Call you 
that nothing ?” cried he ; " but so much the worse for them!" 
4. It was in this posture of affairs that all people turned 
their eyes upon William, prince of Orange, who had married 
Mary, the eldest daughter of king James. William was a 
prince who had, from his earliest entrance into business, 
been immersed in dangers, calamities, and politics. The 
ambition of France, and the jealousies of Holland, had served 
to sharpen his talents, and to give him a propensity for 
intrigue. 5 . This politic prince now plainly saw that 
Tomes hud incurred the most violent hatred of his subjects. 
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(A.D. 16B8.) He was minutely informed of their discontents; 
and, by seeming to discourage, still farther increased them, 
hoping to gain the kingdom for himself in the sequel. The 
birth of a prince of Wales precipitated his resolutions, as it 
threatened to annihilate his hopes of succeeding to the 
throne in right of his wife, the princess Mary. 6. The 
time when the prince entered upon this enterprise was 
just when the people were in a flame about the recent insult 
offered to their bishops. He had before this made consider- 
able augmentations to the Dutch fleet, and the Bhips were 
then lying ready in the harbour. Some additional troops 
were also levied, and sums of money raised for other pur- 
poses were converted to the advancement of thisf expedition. 

7. So weft concerted were his measures, that in three days 
above four hundred transports were hired ; the army fell 
down the rivers and canals from Nimeguen 1 , with all neces- 
sary stores ; and the prince set sail from Helvoetsluys 3 , witli 
a fleet of nearly five hundred vessels, and an army of above 
fourteen thousand men. It was given out that this invasion 
was intended for the coast of France ; and many of the 
English, who saw the fleet pass along their coasts, little ex- 
pected to see it land on their own shores. Thus, after a 
voyage of two days, the prince landed* his army at the vil- 
lage of Broxholme, in Torbay 8 , on the fifth of November, 
which was the anniversary of the gunpowder treason. 

8. But though the invitation from the English was very 
general, the prince had for some time the mortification to 
find himself joined by very few. He marched first to 
Exeter, where the country people had been so much ter- 
rified at the executions which had ensued on Monmouth's 
rebellion, that they continued to observe a strict neutrality. 

9. He remained for ten days in expectation of being joined 
by the nfelcontents, and at last began to despair of success. 
But just when he began to deliberate about re-embarking 
his forces, he was joined by several persons of consequence, 
and the whole country soon after came flocking to his 
standard. The nobility, clergy, officers, and even the 
king’s own servants and creatures, were unanimous in 
deserting James. 10. Lord Churchill had been raised 
from the rank of a page, and had been invested with a high 
command in the army*; had been created a peer, and owed 

1 A large city, “the capital of Dutch Guslderland. 

1 A sea-port of Holland. 

1 A bay in the English Channel, on the coast of Devonshire, 
o 6 - 
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his whole fortune to the king'rS bounty ; even he deserted 
among the rest, and carried with him the duke of Grafton, 
the natural son of the late king, colonel Berkeley, and pome 
others. 1 1 . The prince of Denmark, and Anne, his favou- 
rite daughter, perceiving the desperation of his circum- 
stances, resolved to leave 1 him, and take part with the 
prevailing side. When he was told that the prince and 
princess had followed the rest of his favourites, he was 
stung with most bitter anguish. “ God help me/' cried he, 
in the extremity of his agony, "my own children have 
forBaken me 1 !” 12. The king, alarmed every day more 

and more with the prospect of a general disaffection, was 
resolved to ‘hearken to those who advised his quitting the 
kingdom. William secretly urged hfm to take thus ruinous 
step, and kept the unfortunate monarch in constant dread 
of assassination or perpetual imprisonment until he con- 
sented to depart. To prepare for this, he first sent away 
the queen, who arrived safely at Calais, under the conduct 
of count . Lauzun, an old favourite of the French king. 
13. He himself soon after disappeared in the night-time, 
attended only by sir Edward Hale, a new convert : but was 
discovered and brought back by the mob. But shortly after, 
being confined at Rochester, and observing that he was 
entirely neglected by his own subjects, he resolved to seek 
safetjf firtoxt^the king of France, the only friend he had still 
remaining. ' 14. He accordingly fled * to 1 the sea-side, 
attended by ' his natural son,^ the duke of Berwick, and 
embarked for the continent. He arrived in safety at 
Ambleteuse, in Picardy, from whence he hastened to the 
court of France, where he still enjoyed the empty title of a 
king, and the appellation of a saint, which flattered him 
more. 

15. The king having thus abdicated the throne, *the next 
consideration was the appointing a successor. (A.D. 1688.) 
Some declared for a regent ; others, that the princess of 
Orange should be invested with regal power, and the young 

1 As soon os James entered London, he assembled a council of peers, 
in order to ask their advice in the present emergency. As he was going 
to this council he was met by the earl of Bedford, father to lord Rus- 
sel, who had suffered death in the late reign, at the instigation of James. 
When the king saw him he said, 11 My lord f you are a good man; yod 
have much interest with the peers ; you can do me service with them 
to-day.” — 11 I once hod a- son," returned the venerable earl, “ who 
could have served your majesty on this occasion." James was so struck 
with this reply, that he could return no answer. 
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prince considered as supposititious. After a long debate in 
both houses, a new sovereign was preferred to a regent, by 
a majority of two voices. It was agreed that the prince 
and princess of Orange should reign jointly as king and 
queen of England, while the administration of government 
should be placed in the hands oPthe prince only. 


Questions for Examination. 

1 — 3. Relate the circumstances which attended the bishops' trial. 

4. To whom did the people look for deliverance ? 

5. What was the situation of the people when William entered upon 

this enterprise ? 

7. What measures did William concert to eifect the invasion of England? 
Where Hid he land ? 

10. By whom was the king deserted ? 

11. What exclamation did the king make when he was told that the 

prince and princess had forsaken him ? 

12. What resolution did the king adopt ? 

14. To what court did James repair? 

1 5. What folluwed the king's abdication ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope. a.d. 

Innocent XI. . . . 1676 

Emperor of Germany. 
Leopold 165B 

Emperors of the Turks. 
Mahomet IV. . . 1649 
Solyman III. ... 1GB7 


A.D. 

King of France. 
Louis XIV 1643 


King f Portugal. 

A. D. 

Pedro II 1683 


King of Spain. 


King if Denmark. 
Christian V 1670 


Charles II. 


1665 


King of Sweden. 
Charles XI 1660 


EMINENT PERSONS. 


The duke of Monmouth. Spencer, earl of Sunderland. Prince James, 
otherwise called the Pretender. JudgB Jefferies. Colonel Kirke. G. 

Savile, marquis of Halifax. George, 
earl of Berkeley. Thomas Osborne, 
duke of Leeds. H. Booth, lord Delam ore 
and earl of Warrington. C. Sackville, 
earl of Dorset. H. Cavendish, duke of 
Devonshire. J. Thomson, lord Haver- 
sham. Colin Lindsey, earl of Balcarras. 
James Dalrymple, viscount Stair. R. 
Graham, viscount Preston. Roger 
Palmer, earl of C&stlemain. Johx 
Ldckk, whom JamBs expelled from his 
studentship at Oxford, on account of hil 
attachment to public liberty. 

John Lock^ 
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CHAPTER XXXH. 

WILLIAM III. 


Born 

1650. 


Landed In 
England 
Nov. 5, 
1688. 
Began to 
reign 
Jan. 22, 
1680 . 


Died 
March 6, 
1702. 


Reigned 
13 years. 


SECTION I. 

-i- By turns they tell, 

And listen, each with emulous glory fired, 

4 How William conquer'd, and how France retired; 

How Providence o’er William’s temples held, 

On Boyne’s propitious banks, the heav’nly shield." — Pmon. 

2. Conventicles,*. meetings, assemblies | 0. Latent, a. hidden, concealed, secret. 
^ for wgrBhlp. j 

1. (A.D. 1689.) William was no sooner elected to the 
throne, than he began to experience the difficulty of 
governing a people, who were more ready to examine the 
commands of their superiors than to obey them.* 2. His 
reign commenced with an attempt similar to that which had 
been the principal cause of all the disturbances in the pre- 
ceding reign, and which had excluded the monarch from 
the throne. William was a Calvinist, and consequently 
averse to persecution ; he therefore began by attempting to 
repeal those laws which enjoined uniformity of worship ; And, 
though he could not entirely succeed in his design, a tole- 
ration was granted to such dissenters as should take the 
oaths of allegiance, and hold no private conventicle. 

3. In the mean time, James, whose authority was still 
acknowledged in Ireland, embarked at Brest for that 
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kingdom, and on May 22nd arrived at Kinsale. He soon 
after made his public entry into Dublin, amidst the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants. He found the appearance of 
things in that country equal to his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. lyrconnel, the Lord-lieutenant, was devoted to his 
interests ; his old army was steady, and a new one raised, 
amounting together to nearly forty thousand men. 4. As 
soon as the season would permit, hg went to lay siege to 
Londonderry, a town of small importance in itself, but ren- 
dered famous by the stand it made on this occasion. 5. The 
besieged endured the most poignant sufferings from fatigue 
and famine, until at last relieved by a store ship, that 
happily broke the boom laid across the river to prevent a 
supply. •The joy of the inhabitants at this unexpected 
relief was only equalled by the rage and disappointment of 
the besiegers. The army of James was so dispirited by the 
success of this enterprise, that they abandoned the siege in 
the night ; and retired with precipitation, after having lost 
about nine thousand men before the place. 

6. It was upon the opposite sides of the river Boyne 
that both armies came in sight of each other, inflamed 
with all the animosities arising from a difference of religion, 
hatred, and revenge. (A.D. 1690.) Tlje river Boyne at this 
place was not so deep but that men might wade over on 
foot , however, the banks were rugged, and rendered dan- 
gerous by old houses and ditches, which served to defend 
the latent enemy. 7. William, who now headed the pro- 
testant army, had no sooner arrived, but he rode along the 
side of the river in sight of both armies, to make proper 
observations upon the plan of battle; but in the mean- 
time being perceived by the enemy, a cannon was privately 
brought out, and planted against him where he was sitting. 
The shc^t killetb several of his followers, and he himself 
was wounded in the shoulder. 

8. Early the next morning, at six o’clock, king William 
gave orders to force a passage over the river. This the 
army undertook in three different places ; and after a 
furious cannonading, the battle began with unusual vigour. 
The Irish troops, though reckoned the best in Europe 
abroad, had always fought indifferently at home. 9. After 
an obstinate resistancj, they fled with precipitation, leaving 
the French and Swiss regiments, who came to their assist- 
ance, to make Ihe best retreat they could. William led 
on his horse in person ; and contributed by his activity 
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and vigilance to secure the victory. James was not in the 
battle y but Btood aloof during the Action, on the hill of Dun- 
more, surrounded with some squadrons of horse ; and at in- 
tervals was heard to exclaim, when he saw his own troops 
repulsing those of the enemy, " O spare my English subjects !" 

10. The Irish lost about fifteen hundred men, and the pro- 
testants about one-third of that number. The victory was 
splendid, and almost decisive; but the death of the duke of 
Schomberg, who was shot as he was crossing the water, 
Beemcd to outweigh the whole loss sustained by the enemy 1 . 

11. The lost battle fought in favour of James was at 
Aghrim. (A.D. 1691.) The enemy fought with surprising 
fury, and the horse were several times repulsed ; but the 
English wailing through the middle of a bog up to the waist 
in mud, and rallying with some difficulty on the firm ground 
on the other side, renewed the combat with great fury. 

12. St. lluth, the Irish general, being killed by a cannon 
ball, his fate so discouraged his troops, that they gave way 
on all sides, and retreated to Limerick, where they resolved 
to make a final stand, after having lost above five thousand 
of the flower of the army. 13. Limerick, the last retreat of 
the Irish forces, made a brave defence ; but soon seeing the 
enemy advanced within ten paces of the bridge-foot, and 
perceiving themselves surrounded on all sides, they deter- 
mined to capitulate : n negotiation was immediately begun, 
and hostilities ceased on both sides. 14. The Roman Catho- 
lics, by this capitulation, were restored to the eiyoyment of 
those liberties in the exercise of their religion, which they 
had possessed in the reign of king Charles the Second. All 
persons were indulged with free leave to remove with their 
families and effects to any other country, except England 
and Scotland. In consequence of this, above fourteen thou- 
sand of those who had fought for king James went ^ver into 
France, having transports provided by government for con- 
veying them thither. 

Questions' for Ejuminution. 

I, 3. "What were the first nris Df William ? 

3. In what manner was James received in Irelmml ? 

1 Duke Schomberg was descended of a nnble German family; his 
mother was an English woman, daughter of lord Dudley, tie hsd served 
In Holland, England, France, Portugal, and BrandcitJiirgh ; he obtained 
the dignitim of m an* sc ha 1 in Franc*, grandee in Portugal, generalissimo 
In Pnuis, and duke in England. 
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4. What was the state of affairs in that country ? 

5. Relate the particulars of the siefce of Londonderry. 

G. Where did the armies first meet? 

7- By what means was William wounded ? 

8, 9. What was the issue of this battle ? 

Describe the conduct of the rival kings during this engagement. 

10. What loss did each side sustain ? 

11. Where was the next battle fought r 

12- How many of the Irish fell in this engagement? 

13. What was the last place of their retreat ? » 

14. What were the articles of their capitulation ? 

SECTION II. 

1 Yet Fame shall stay and bend to William's praise, 

Of him her thousand ears shall hear triumphant lays 
Of him for tongues shall talk, un him her eyes shall gaze.” 

CONGRKVE. 

I. Deopon'dcnce, i. despair. B. Con'scluuincss, «. an Internal icnss 

4. Ucnedic'llnes, ». ail order of monks, of guilt and Innocenca. 

who profess to follow the rules of 0. Equivalent, i. a thing of the aamo 
St. Benedict. i weight, dignity, Dr value. 

I. (A.D. 1692.) Jambs was now reduced to the lowest 
state of despondence : his designs upon England were quite 
frustrated, so that nothing was left his friends but the 
hopes of assassinating the monarch on the throne. These 
base attempts, as barbarous os they weue useless, were not 
entirely disagreeable to the temper of James. 2. It is 
said he encouraged and proposed them ; but they all 
proved unserviceable to his cause, and only ended in the 
destruction of the undertakers. From that time till he 
died, which was about seven years, he continued to reside 
at St. Germains, a pensioner on the bounty of Louis, and 
assisted by occasional liberalities from his daughter and 
friends in England. He died on the sixteenth day of 
September, in the year 1701, after having laboured under 
a tedious, sickness ; and many miracles, as the people 
thought, were wrought at his tomb. 3. Indeed, the 
latter port of„his life was calculated to inspire the super- 
stitious with .reverence for his piety. He subjected him- 
self to acts of uncommon penance and mortification. He 
frequently visited the poor monks of La Trappe, who 
were edified by his humble and pious deportment. 4. His 
pride and arbitrary temper seemed to have vanished with his 
greatness ; he became ^fiablc, kind, and easy to all his de- 
pendents ; and at # his last illness conjured his son to prefer 
religion to every worldly advantage, — a counsel which that 
prince strictly obeyed. He died with great marks of devo- 
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tion, and was interred at his o^n request in the Church of the 
English Benedictines at Paris, without any funeral solemnity. 

5. William, upon accepting of the crown, was resolved to 
preserve, as much as he was able, that share of prerogative 
which still was left him. But at length he became fatigued 
with opposing the laws which parliament every day were 
laying round his authority, and geve up the contest. 6. He 
admitted every restraint upon the prerogative in England, 
upon condition of being properly supplied with the means of 
humbling the power of France. War, and the balance of 
power in Europe, were all he knew, or indeed desired to 
understand. Provided the parliament furnished him with 
supplies fot‘ these purposes, he permitted them to rule the 
internal polity at their pleasure. 7. For the prosecution of 
the war with France, the sums of money granted to him 
were incredible. The nation, not content with furnishing 
him with such sums of money as they were capable of raising 
by the taxes of the year, mortgaged these taxes, and involved 
themselves in debts which they have never since been able 
to discharge. 8. For all that profusion of wealth granted to 
maintain the imaginary balance of Europe, England received 
in return the empty reward of military glory in Flanders, and 
the oNiuving given their allies, particularly the 

Dutch, frequent Opportunities of being ungrateful. 

!). The war with France continued during the greatest 
part of this king’s reign ; but at length the treaty of Rys- 
wick (A.D. 1697) put an end to these contentions, in which 
England had engaged without policy, and came off without 
advantage. In the general pacification her interests Becmcd 
entirely deserted ; and for all the treasures she had sent to 
the continent, and all the hlood which she hod shed there, 
the only equivalent she received was an acknowledgment 
of king William's title from the king ofFrance. ■' 

10. (A.D. 1702.) William was naturally of n very feeble 
constitution : and jt was by this time almost ash a listed by a 
serios of continual disquietude and action. Hte had endea- 
voured to repair his constitution, or at least to conceal its 
decays, by exercise and riding. On the day of 

February, in riding to Hump ton -court from Kensington, his 
horse fell under him, and he was thrown jrith Itqph violence, 
that his collar-bone was fractured. Hifl ^Etendjuftf conveyed 
hiiu to the palace at Damp ton -court,’ wh etb the fracture 
was reduced, and in the evening he return edrto Kensington 
in hil coach. II. The jolting of the carriage disunited the 
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fracture once more, and the bones were again replaced, 
under Bidloo, his physician. This in a robust constitutidh 
would have been a trifling misfortune ; but in him it was 
fatal. For some time he appeared in a fair way of reco- 
very ; but falling asleep on his couch, he was seized with 
a shivering, which terminate if in a fever and diarrhea, 
which soon became dangerous and desperate. 12. Per- 
ceiving his end approaching, the objects of his former core 
still lay next his heart ; and the fate of Europe Beemed to 
remove the sensations he might he supposed to feel for his 
own. The earl of Albemarle arriving from Holland, lie 
conferred with him in private on tile posture of affairs 
abroad. .Two days after, having received tlfb sacrament 
from archbishop Tenison, he expired, in the fifty-second 
year of his age, after having reigned thirteen years 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Td wlmt situation was James reduced? and what wero the design! 

of liis friends ? 

2. When and where did James die? 

3. llnw did the exiled monarch spend 111 e latter part of his life? 

4. What rounsel did he give to his son in his last illness ? 

5. Wliat was William's resolution dii accepting the crown? 

C. Did his actions correspond with that resolution ? 

7. In wl^t manner did William act ? 

8, !). What ronscrjui'nres resulted from the war with Franco? 

10, 11. What accident happened to William ? and wlmt were the con- 
sequences ? 

12. What object lay nearest his heart ? 

llow lung did William reigii ? and what was his ago ? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


PopPi. A.D.j 
Alexander VIII.. 1GB!)] 
Innorenb XII. . . 1 60 1 
Clement XI . . . . 1700 

Emperor of Germany. 
Leopold........ 1668 

Emperor r of the Turk r. 
Bolyman III.... 1687 

Achmct II 1691 


A. I). 

King tf France. 
Louis XIV 1643 

Kinyi of Spain. 

Charles II 1666 

Philip V 1700 

King of Portugal. 


King of Prussia. 

Mustnph* II 1690! Pedro II 1683 Frederick 1. 1 2 .. . 1 701 


Kings of Denmark, a.d. 

C brisLian V 1679 

Frederick IV. .. 1699 

Kings vf Sweden. 

Charles XI 1660 

Charles XII.... 1697 


1 In this reign the Bzftik of Bn gland was established. , 

1 Prussia was Ihu year raised from a* dukedom to a kingdom. Fre- 
derick. in an assembly of the 1 tales of the empire, anil bjthr emperor's 
consent, placed a crown on his own bead, and was afterwards acknow- 
ledged king of Prussia by all the other potentates of Europe. 
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EMINENT PERSONS. - 

Sir Isaac Newton, next to Bacon, the 
greatest of English philosophers. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, bishop Burnet. Duke 
Schombcrg. General Schombcrg, son 
of the duke. Montague, earl of k Hali- 
fax. Russel, carl of Oxford. John, 
lord Somers. Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
carl of Shaftesbury (grandson to the 
nobleman mentioned in a former reign). 
Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. John, 
lord Cutts. Admiral Russel, lord Derk- 
ley, fkc. 



Sir Isaac Newton. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ANNE. 


Born 

1804 . 


Died 

Aug. 

1714 . 



iMgmn to 
reign 
March B, 
1701 . 


Helgnrd 
I2J yean. 


SECTION 1. 


1 Yo active stream* ; where'er \our waters flow, 

Dt distant rlimes and farthest notions know', 

Wliat yo from Thames and Danube have been taught. 

How Anne commanded, and bow Marlbro’ fought” 

Prior. 

t Orntralla'slmo, r. Iho supremo vm- 14. GuaranlM', ». t lo undertake or » 
manlier euro lbs partormanca any irth 

II. Easao'llally. od. highly nrceVtary. 

i. (A.D. 1702.) Annk, murrieil to prince George of Den- 


mark, ascended the throne iji the thirty-eighth year of her 
age, to the general satisfaction of all parties. She was the 
second daughter of king James, by his first wife, the 
daughter of chancellor Hyde, afterwords earl of Clarendon. 
Upon coming to the crown, she resolved to declare war 
against France, and communicated her intention to the house 
of commons, by whom it was approved, and war was pro- 
claimed accordingly. ■ 

2. This declaration of war, on the part of the English, 
was seconded by similar declarations by the Dutch and 
Germans on the same day, The French monarch, whose 
pride had been fostered by a long series of victories, could 
not suppress his anger at such a combination; but his chief 
resentment fell upon the Dutch. He declared with great 
emotion, that as for these gentlemen pedlars, the Dutch, 
they should one day repent their insolence and presumption 
in declaring war against one whose power they had for- 
merly felt and dreaded. 3. However, the affairs of the 
allies were no ways influenced by his threats. The duke 
of Marlborough had his views gratified, in being appointed 
general of the English forces ; 
and he was still farther flattered 
by the Dutch, who, though the 
cnrl of Athlone had a right to 
share lilt command, appointed 
Marlborough genrrnlhsimo of the 
allied army. 4. And it must be 
confessed that few men shone 
more, either in debate Dr action, 
than he ; serene in the midst of 
danger, and indefatigable in the 
cabinet; so that lie became the 
most fomiidable enemy to France that England ever pro- 
duced, since the conquering times of Cressy and Agincourt. 

5. A great part of the history of this reign consists in 
battles fought upon the continent, which, though or very 
little advantage to the interest of the nation, were very great 
additions to its honour. These successes, it is true, are 
passed away, and nothing remains of them but the names 
of Blenheim, Ramifies, Oudenarde, and Molplnquet, where 
the allied army gained great, but (with rcspec* to England) 
useless victories The triumph at Blenheim, which was 
one of the greatest victories ever won by English skill and 
valour, was rewarded by the gift nf a large estate to the dukc» ■ 
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and the magnificent mansion, of Blenheim wns erected for 
Jiim at the national expense. 



J] Imhvim Fiona p. 


C>. A conquest of much greater nntiminl importance wus 
gained with less expense nF blood and treasure in Spain. 
The ministry oF England, understanding that the French 
were employed in equipping a strong squadron in Brest, 
sent out sir Cloudcsly Shovel and sir George Hooke to 
watch their motions. Sir George, however, had further 
orders to convoy a body of forces in trail sport- ships to 
Barcelona, upon which a fruitless nttack was made by the 
prince of Hesse. 7. Finding no hopes, therefore, from this 
exp^Ktion, hi two flays after the troops were re-embarked, 
^ deorge Rookc, joined by sir Cloudesly, called a council 
nf Wtor on hoard the licet, os tliry lay off the coast of Africa. 
In this they resolved to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, a 
city then belonging to the Spaniards, at that time ill pro- 
vided with a garrison, ns neither expecting nor fearing such 
an attempt. 

8. Tile town of Gibraltar stands upon a tongue of land, 
ns the mariners call it, and defended by a rock inaccessible 
on every side hut one. The prince of Hesse landed his 
troops, to the number of eight hundred, on the continent 
ni\joining, nnd summoned the town to'topdnder, hut with- 
out effect. 0. Next dny the admiral tiWers for can- 
nonading the town ; and, perceiving m nw enemy were 
driven ftvnn their fori ideations at a placfe called the South 
Mole Head, ordered captain Whitaker id man all the boats, 
and assault that quarter. Those offlettfityrho happei^fd to 
be nearest the Mole immediately mon ju Bj their"boaU with- 
out orders, and entered the fortiflcadBw sword in hand. 
10. But they were premature; for the Spaniards sprang 
a mine, by which two lieutenants and about one hundred 
men were killed or wounded. Nevertheless, the two cap- 
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tains, Hicks and Jumper, tsok possession of a platform, 
and kept their gTound until they were sustained by captain 
Whitaker, and the rest of the seamen, who took a redoubt 
between the Mole and the town by storm. Then the 
governor capitulated* and the prince of Hesse entered the 
place, amazed at the success of the attempt, considering the 
strength of the fortiticaLiuis. 11. When the news of this 
conquest was brought to England, it was for some time 
in debate whether it was a capture worth thanking the 
admiral for. It was at last considered as unworthy public 
gratitude ; and while the duke of Marlborough wos ex- 
tolled for useless services, sir George Hooke was left to 
neglect, ajid soon displaced from his cuininamr, for having 
so essentially served his country. A striking instance, that 
even in the most enlightened age, popular applause is 
most usually misplaced. 12. Gibraltar has ever since 
remained in the possession of the English, and continues of 
the utmost use in refitting that part of the navy destined to 
annoy an enemy, or protect our trade in the Mediterranean. 
Here' the English have ft repository capable of containing 
all things necessary for the repairing of fleets or thg equip- 
ment of armies. 



13. While the English were thus victorious by land and 
sea, a new scene of contention was opened on the side of 
Spain, where the ambition of the European princes exerted 
itself with the Bame fury that had filled the rest of the con- 
tinent. Philip the Fourth, grandson of I^ouis the Four- 
teenth, had been placed upon the throne or that kingdom, 
and had been received with the joyful concurrence of the 
greatest part of his > subjects. 14. He had also been 
nominated successor to the crown by Lhe late king uf 
Spain’s will. But, in a forma* treaty among the powers of 
Europe, Chnrles, son of the emperor of Germany, was 
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appointed heir to that crown ; and this treaty had been 
guaranteed by France herself, though Bhe now resolved to 
reverse that consent in favour of a descendant of the houBe 
of Bourbon. 15. Charles w&s Btill farther led on to put in 
for the crown of Spain by the invitations of the Catalonians, 
who declared in his favour, and by the assistance of the 
English and the Portuguese, who promised to arm in his 
cause. He was furnished with two hundred transports, thirty 
ships of war, and nine thousand men, for the conquest of 
that extensive empire. But the earl of Peterborough, a 
man of romantic bravery, offered to conduct them : and his 
single service was thought equivalent to armies. 

16. Th^ earl of Peterborough was one of the most 
singular and extraordinary men of the age in' which he 
lived. When yet but fifteen, he fought against the 
Moors in Africa; at twenty he assisted in compassing 
the Revolution, and he now carried on the war in Spain 
almost at his own expense ; his friendship for the duke 
Charles being one of his chief motives to this great un- 
dertaking. He was deformed in his person ; but or a 
mind the most generous, honourable, and active. His first 
exploit upon landing in Spain was the taking of Barcelona, 
a strong city, with a garrison of five thousand men, while his 
whole army nmounted to little more than nine thousand. 

17- Peterborough’s successes were but of short con- 
tinuance ; he was soon recalled, and the command of the 
army under Charles given to the lord Galway. This 
nobleman, having received intelligence that the enemy, 
under the command of the duke of Berwick, was posted 
near the town of Almanza, advanced thither to give him 
battle. 18. The conflict begitn about two in the afternoon, 
and the whole front oF each army was fully engaged. The 
centre, consisting chiefly of battalions from Great Britain 
and Holland, Becmcd at first victorious ; but the Portuguese 
bone, by whom they were supported, betaking themselves 
to flight on the first charge, the English troops were flanked 
and surrounded on every side. Id. In this dreadful 
emergency they formed themselves into a square, and 
retired to an eminence, where, being ignorant of the coun- 
try, and destitute of all supplies, they were obliged to sur- 
render prisoners of war, to the number of ten thousand 
men. This victory was complete and decisive; and all 
Spain, except the province of Catalonia, returned to thdr 
duty to Philip thdr sovereign. 
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Questions for Examination. 

1. Who succeeded William ? 

Against whom did Anne declare war ? 

2. How did the French monarch express his anger ? 

3. Who was appointed generalissimo^ 

4. What is his character ? 

5. Where did the nation gain great victories i 

6. 7- What important conquest was next obtained? 

8, 9, 10, Relate the particulars. * 

11. What opinions did the nation entertain of it? 

12. Was not this opinion unfounded ? 

13 — 15. What new scenes of contention arose ? 

1G. What were tho character und conduct of the earl of ftterborough f 
111, 19. Relate the particulars of the battle of Almanza. 


SECTION II. 

" Henceforth, she said, ill each returning year, 

Onu stem the thistle and the rose shall bear ; 

The thistle’s lasting grace — thou, O my rose, slialt be; 

The warlike thistle's arm a sure defence to thee." — Rowk. 

6. Preliminary, a. previous, InlrDduc- 17, CobH'IIdii, i. union, conjunction 

lory ; >. a prepamlDry art. 18. Incon'iiriynis, a. unsuitable, im- 

7. Stipulated, part, nyrred, bnrgalncil. proper, Inconsistent. 

10. Inalg'nla, «. ensigns, arms. 

1. (A.D. 1707.) Tiik councils of the queen had hitherto 
been governed by a Whig ministry; for though the duke 
of Marlborough had first started in the Tory interest, lie 
soon joined the opposite faction, os he found them most 
sincere in their desires to humble the power of France. 
The Whigs, therefore, still pursued the schemes of tho 
late king ; and impressed with a republican spirit of 
liberty, Btrove to humble despotism in every port of 
Europe. 2. In a government, where the reasoning of 
individuals retired from power generally leads those who 
command, the designs of the ministry must alter as tho 
people happen to change. The people, in fact, were be- 
ginning to desire an alteration in the councils of the state. 
But, previously to the disgrace of the Whig ministry whose 
fall Was now hastening, a measure of the greatest importance 
took place in parliament ; a measure that had been wished 
by many, but thought toJ difficult fur execution. 3. What 
I mean is, the union between the two kingdoms or England 
and Scotland ; which, though they were g o vern ed by one 
■ovovign since the accession of James the First, yet were 
Eng. 1 r 
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atill ruled by their respective parliaments, and often pro- 
fessed to pursue opposite interests and different designs. 
4. The attempt for a Union was begun at the commence- 
ment of this reign : but some disputes arising relative 
to the trade to the East, the conference was broken up, 
and it was thought that ftn adjustment would be impos- 
sible. 5. It was revived by an act in cither parliament, 
granting power to ftunmissi oners, named on the part of 
both nations, to treat on the preliminary articles of a 
Union, which should afterwards undergo a more thorough 
discussion by the legislative body of both kingdoms. The 
choice of these commissioners was left to the queen, and 
she took care that none should be employed but such as 
heartily wished to promote so desirable a meosurb. 6. Ac- 
cordingly, the queen having appointed commissioners on 
both sides, they met in the council chamber of the 
Cockpit, near Whitehall, which was the place appointed 
for the conferences. As the queen frequently exhorted 
the commissioners to despatch, the articles of this famous 
Union were soon agreed to, and signed by the commis- 
sioners ; and it only remained to lay them before the par- 
liaments of both nations. 


7, In this fain otis treaty, it was stipulated that the suc- 
cession to the United Kingdom should be vested in the 
House oF Hanover; that the united kingdoms should be 
represented by one nml the same parliament; that all the 
subjects of Great Britain should enjoy a communion of 
privileges and advantages. 8. That, they should have th* 
same allowance and privileges, with respect to commerce 
and customs ; that the laws concerning public right, civil 
government and policy, should be the same through the 
two united kingdoms; but that no alteration should be 
made in the laws which concerned private rights, except 
for tho evident benefit of the subjects of Scotland. 9. That 
the courts oF Bcssion, and all other courts of judicature in 
Scotland, should remain as then constituted by the laws 
of that kingdom, with the same authority and privilege as 
before the Union ; ami that Scotland should be represented 
in tlie parliament of Great Britain by sixteen peers and 
forty- five commoners, to be elected in such a manner as 


should be settled* by the present parliament of Scotland. — 
10. That all petti, of Scotland should be considered u 
peers of Great Britain, and rank immediately after the 
English peers of the like degree at the time of the Union^ 
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and before such as should *be created after it ; that they 
should enjoy all privileges of English peers, except that of 
sitting or voting in parliament, or sitting upon the trial of 
peers : and that all the insignia of royalty and government 
ehouM remain ns they were. 1 1 . That all laws or statutes 
in cither kingdom, as far as they may be inconsistent with 
the terms of these articles, should jease, and be declared 
void by the respective parliaments of the two kingdoms. 
These were the principal articles of the Union ; and it only 
remained to obtain the sanction of the legislatures of both 
kingdoms to give them authority. 

12. The arguments in these different assiynblies were 
suited to the audience. To induce the Scots parliament 
to come into the measure, it was alleged, by the ministry 
and their supporters, that an entire and perfect Union 
would he the solid foundation of a lasting peace. It 
would secure their religion, liberty, and property; re- 
move the animosities that prevailed among themselves, 
and the jealousies that subsisted between the two nations. 
13. It would increase their strength, riches, and com- 
merce; the whole island would he joined in affection, and 
freed from all apprehensions of different interests ; it would 
be enabled to resist all its enemies, support the ProteBtant 
interests, and maintain the liberties of Europe. It w r as 
observed, that the less the wheels of government were 
clogged by a multiplicity of councils, the more vigorous 
would he their exertions. 14. They were shown, that the 
taxes, which, in consequence of this Uniun, they were to 
pay, were by no means so proportionally great as their 
share in the legislature; that their taxes did not amount 
to a seventieth part of those supplied by the English ; and 
yet thcii; share in the legislature was not n tenth part less. 
Such were the arguments in favour of the Union, addressed 
to the Scots parliament. 15. In the English houses it was 
observed, that a powerful and dangerous nation would thus 
for ever be prevented from giving them any disturbance. 
That, in case of any future rupture, England had every 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain, against a nation that wu 
courageous and poor. 

16. On the other hand, the Scots were fired with indig- 
nation at the thoughts or losing thei^ Ancient and inde- 
pendent government. The nobility fbund themselves 
degraded in point of dignity and influence, by being, 
excluded from their seats in parliament. The trading part 
r 2 
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ofvthfi! nation beheld their commerce loaded with heavy 
duties, and considered their new privileges of trading to 
the English plantations in the West Indies as a very uncer- 
tain advantage. 17. In the English houses also it was 
observed, that the union ijf a rich with a poor flation 
would always be beneficial to the latter, and that the 
former could only hope for a participation of their neces- 
sities. It was said, that the Scots reluctantly yielded to this 
coalition, and it might be likened to a marriage with a woman 
against her consent. IB. It was supposed to be a Union 
made up of so many unmatched pieces, and Buch incongruous 
ingredients, that it could never take effect. It was com- 
plained, that the proportion of the land-tax paid by the 
Scots was small, and unequal to their share in the legislature. 

ID. At length, notwithstanding nil opposition made by 
tho Tories, every nrticlc in the Union was approved by a 
great majority in both parliaments. Thus all were obliged 
to acquiesce in a union of which they at first had not the 
sngacity to distinguish the advantage. It was, however, 
long unpopular in Scotland, and the two rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 were, in a great degree, caused by anxiety for the 
repeal of this detested measure. 


Qars/ions for Examination. 

1. Ily whom had the queen's rouncils hitherto been governed? 

2, 3. What important measure took plnrc in parliament ? 

4 — 11. Uy what means was the Union effected ? 

7-- 11. Relate the stipulations rrmtaineil in this famous treaty, 
li! — 14. What arguments were used to injure the Boots to cumo into 
the measure ? 

15. What arguments were made use of to the English? 

111. In what manner did the Scots rereivo thl| measure ? 

17- How was it received by tho English ? • 

1M. Wlmt opinion was held roneemin^ it ? 

ID. Did the measure succeed ? 


SECTION III. 

11 Of Church and State who dearest deems, 

Should carefully avoid extremes." Dibdin. 

1. Pel'uUnt, a. i*ucj, Impudent. II. Rhip'iodjr, i. in Imfilar cnlM 

4 . Junto, ■. n cahal, • oombliutlan. wtiilng- 

P. Toleration, i an bHowub*, ■ par- 
mluton. 

1. (A.D. 1708.) In the mean time the Whig ministry wu 
every day declining. Aiming the number of those whom 
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the duchess of Marlborough had introduced to the queen, 
to contribute to her private amusement, was one Mrs. 
Mosham, her own kinswoman, whom she had raised from 
indigence and obscurity. The duchess having gained the 
ascendant over the queen, became petulant and insolent, 
and relaxed in those arts by wFlich she had risen. 2. Mrs.- 
Mashnm, who had her fortune to make, was more humble 
and assiduous : she flattered the foibles of the queen, and 
assented to her prepossessions. She soon saw the queen’s 
inclination to the Tory set of opinions, their divine right 
anil passive obedience ; and instead of attempting to thwart 
her. as the duchess had done, she joined in with her par- 
tiality, and even outdid her in her own way. ’ m 

3. This lady was, in fact, the tool of Mr. Harley, secre- 
tary of state, who also some time before had insinuated 
himself into the queen’s good graces, and who determined 
to sap the credit of the Whig ministers. His aim was to 
unite the Tory interest under his own shelter, and to expel 
the Whigs from the advantages which they had long en- 
joyed under government. 

4. In this career of his ambition he chose for his coad- 
jutor Henry St. John, afterwords the famous lord Holing- 
bruke ; a man of great eloquence, ndd greater ambition ; 
enterprising, restless, active, and haughty, with Borne wit 
and little principle. To this junto was added sir Simon 
Harcourl, a lawyer, a mon of great abilities. 

5. It was now perceived that the people themselves 
began to be weary of the Whig ministry, whom they for- 
merly caressed. To them they imputed the burthens under 
which they groaned, — burthens which they had been hitherto 
animated to bear by the pomp of triumph ; but the load of 
which they felt in a pause of success. 

6. Hlrley, afterwords known by the title of lord Oxford, 
was at the bottom of all these complaints : ahd though 
they did not produce an immediate effect, yet they did not 
fail of a growing and Bteady operation. 

7. At length the Whig party of the ministry opened their 
eyes to the intrigues of the Tories. But it wos now too 
late ; they had entirely lost the confidence of the queen. 
Harley soon threw off the mask of friendship, and took 
more vigorous measures for the prosecution of his designs * 
In him the quren reposed all her trust, though he had 
now no visible concern in the administration. 8. The first 
triumph of the Tories, in which the queen discovered a 

r 3 • 
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public partiality in their favour, was Been in a transaction 
of no great importance in itself, but from the consequence 
it produced. The parties of the nation were eager to engage, 
and they wanted but the watchword to begin. This was 
given by a man of neither abilities, property, nor power; 
■but whom accident brought forward on this occasion. 

9. Henry Socheverel was a clergyman, bred at Oxford, 
of narrow intellects, and an overheated imagination. He 
had acquired some popularity among those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by the name of high churchmen, 
and had taken all occasions to vent his animosity against 
the dissenters. At the summer assizes at Derby, he held 
fngli in that strain before the judges. On thp fifth of 
November, in St. Paul's church, he, in a violent declama- 
tion, defended the doctrine of non-resistance, inveighed 
against the toleration of dissenters, declared the church was 
dangerously allocked by its enemies, and slightly defended 
by its false friends. 10. He sounded the trumpet fur the 
zealous, ami exhorted the people to put on the whole 
armour of God. Sir Samuel Gerrard, lord mayor, coun- 
tenanced this harangue, which, though very weak both in 
matter and style, was published under his protection, and 
extolled by the Tories as a master-piece of writing. These 
sermons owed nil their celebrity to the complexion of the 
times, and they are now deservedly neglected. 

11. Mr. Dolben, son of the archbishop of York, laid 
a complaint before the house of commons against these 
rhapsodies , and thus gave force to what would have soon 
been forgotten. Tho most violent paragraphs were read, 
and the sermons voted scandalous and seditious libels. 
►Sachcverel was brought to the bar of the house, and he, 
far from disowning the writing of them, gloried in wlmL he 
had done, and mentioned the encouragement he had re- 
ceived to publish them from the lord mayor, who was then 
present. 12. Being ordered to withdraw, it was resolved 
to impeach him of high crimes nnd misdemeanours at the 
bar of tl^e house of lords: luiil Mr. Dolben was fixed upon 
to conduct the prosecution, in the name of the commons of 
England. A committee was appointed to draw up articles 
of impeachment; Sachevcrel was taken into custody; and 
1 a day was appointed for his trial befbre the lords in Wcst- 
mlnstor-holl. 1 

13. The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned upon 
this very extraordinary trial, which lasted three weeks. 
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RJid excluded all other public business for the time. The 
queen herself was every day present a private spectator, 
whilst vast multitudes attended the culprit each day os lie 
went to the hall, shouting 1 as he passed, or silently praying 
for his success. The managers of the commons were sir 
Joseph Jckyl, Mr. Eyre, solicitor-general, sir Peter King, 
recorder, general Stanhope, sir Thopnos Earlier, and Air. 
Walpole. 14. The doctor was defended by sir Simon 
Ilarcourt and Mr. Philips, and assisted by doctor Atter- 
bury, doctor Smallridge, and doctor Friend. While the 
trial continued, nothing could exceed the violence and out- 
rage of the populace. They surrounded the queen's sedan, 
exclaiming, “ God bless your majesty and the cliuroh ! 
We hope your majesty is for doctor Sachcverel." 13. They 
destroyed several meeting-houses, plundered the dwellings 
of nmny eminent dissenters, and even proposed to attack 
the Bank. The queen, in compliance with the request of 
the commons, published u proclamation for suppressing 
the tumults ; and several persons, being apprehended, were 
tried fur high treason. Two were convicted and sentenced 
to die ; but neither suffered. 

Id. When the commons had gone through their charge, 
the managers for Sachevercl undertook his defence with 
great art and eloquence, lie afterwards recited a speech 
himself, which, from the difference found between it and 
his sermons, seemed evidently the work of another; indeed, 
it is all but proved to have been written by Attcrbury. 
17. In it be solemnly justilied his intentions towards the 
tj uecn and her government. He spoke in the most respect- 
ful terms of the Revolution, and the protestant succession. 
He maintained the doctrine of non-resistance as the tenet 
of the church in which he wasThrought up ; and in a pathetic 
conclusion endeavoured to excite the pity of his audience. 


Questions for Examination 

1, 2. What circumstance led to the fall uf the Whig minivers ? 

4. Who were the principal persons opposed to them ? 

5. What made the people dissatisfied ? 
h\ Who was the cause uj their discontent ? 

7. In whom did the queen repose her trust? ' 

H. In whal accident originated the contention between the two |>niiics ? 
[}. Wbmt was the subject of SaehereAl's writings ? 

10. Who countenanced and cj tolled them ? 

Jl. Wbst notice did parliament lake of these writings? 

r 4 
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12. What followed ? • 

13. Who were the managers for the commons ? 

14. By whom was he defended ? 

What was the conduct of the populace ? 
lft. What outrages did they commit? 

Iff, 17 . What was the purport of Hacheverel's defence ? 


■SECTION IV. 

“ Next to thB thunderer let Anna stand, 

In piety supremo as in command ; 

Famed for victorious arms and generous aid, 

Young Austria's refuge, and fierce Bourbon’s dread.” 

, Lanbdowne. 

13. Mer'ct-nary, a, covelouR, roll il nT I 17. T*1 enl pnl en'llarlps, i.' ambassadors, 
gain, i. b hireling. | or negDlialurtt, Invested with ftill 

I |UWLT. 

1. (A.D. 1 709.) At length, after much obstinate dispute 
and virulent ullercntion, Sachevcrcl was found guilty by a 
majority of seventeen voices ; but no less than four-nnd- 
thirty peers entered a protest against this decision. He 
was prohibited from preaching fur three years ; nnd his two 
sermons were ordered to be burnt by the band of the com- 
mon hangman, in presence of the lord mayor and the two 
sheriffs. The lenity of this sentence, which was in a great 
measure owing to the dread of popular resentment, was 
considered by the Tories as a triumph. 

2. Such was the complexion of the times, when the 
queen thought proper to summon a new parliament ; and 
being a friend to the Tories herself, she gave the people 
an opportunity of indulging themselves in choosing repre- 
sentatives to her mind. In fact, very few were returned 
hut Bii cli as had distinguished themselves by their zeal 
against the Whig administration. 

3. In the mean lime the campaign in Flanders wns con- 
ducted wftli the most brilliant success. The duke t# 
Marlborough had every motive lo continue the war, as it 
gratified not only his ambition hut his avarice ; a passion 
that obscured his shining abilities. 

4. The king of France appeared extrcmrly desirous of 
B peace, nnd resolved to solicit n conference. He employed 

> ope rerkum, resident of the duke of Holstein at the 
league, to negotiate upon this subject, and he ventured 
also to solicit the duke hi pi self in privnte! A conference 
was at length begun at Gertruydenherg, under the influence 
'of Murlhorough, Eugene, and Zinzendorf, who were all 
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three, from private motives," entirely averse to the treaty. 
5. Upon this occasion the French ministers were subjected 
to every species of mortification. Spies were placed upon 
all their conduct. Their master was insulted, and their 
letters were opened ; till at last Louis resolved to hazard 
another campaign. 6. It was" only by insensible degrees 
that the queen seemed to acquire courage enough to second 
her inclinations, and, depose a ministry that had long been 
disagreeable to her. Harley, however, who still shored her 
confidence, did not foil to inculcate the popularity, the 
justice, and the security of such a measure ; and, ill con- 
sequence of his .advice, she began the changes, by trans- 
ferring thg post of lord-chamberlain from the duke or Kent 
to the duke of Shrewsbury, who had lately voted with the 
Tories, and maintained an intimate correspondence with 
Mr. Harley. 7. Soon after the earl oF Sunderland, secre- 
tary of state, and son-in-law to the duke of Marlborough, 
was displaced, and the earl of Dartmouth put in his room. 
Finding that she was rather applauded than condemned 
for this resolute proceeding, she resolved to become en- 
tirely free. 

8. Soon after the earl of Godulphin was divested of his 
office, and the treasury put in commission, subjected to 
the direction of Mr. Harley, who was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer, and under-treasurer. 2. The earl of 
Rochester was declared president of the council, in the 
room of lord Somers. The staff of the lord-steward, 
being token from the duke of Devonshire, was given to 
the duke of Buckingham ; and Mr. Boyle was removed 
from the secretary's office to make way for Mr. Henry 
St. John. The lord chancellor having resigned the great 
seal, it was first put in commission, nnd then given to sir 
Simon rtarcourt. 10. The earl of Wharton surrendered 
his commission of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 'and that 
employment was conferred upon the duke of Ormond — Mr. 
George Grenville was appointed secretary of war, in the 
room of Mr. Robert Walpole ; and, in a word, there was 
not one Whig left in any office of the state, except the duke 
of Marlborough. He was still rontinued the reluctant 
general of the army ; but he justly considered himself as 
a ruin entirely undermhed, and just ready to fall. 

11. But the laiuroph was not yet complete until the 
parliament was brought to confirm and approve the queen’* 
choice. The queen, in ha speech, recommended the pro- 
f 5 * 
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sedition of the war with rigour. The parliament were 
ardent in their expressions of zeal and unanimity. They 
exhorted her to discountenance all such principles and 
measures os had lately tlireatened her royal crown and 
dignity. This was but an opening to what soon after 
followed. 12. The duke of Marlborough, who but a few 
months before had been so highly extolled and caressed 
by the representatives of the people, was now become the 
object of their hatred and reproach. His avarice was 
justly upbraided ; his protracting the war was Baid to arise 
from that motive. Instances were every where given of 
his fraud aijd extortion. These might be«true; but party 
had no moderation, and even his courage and conduct 
were called in question. 13. To mortify the duke still 
more, the thanks of the house of commons were voted to 
the carl of Peterborough for his services in Spain, when they 
were refused to the duke for those in Flanders ; and the 
lord-keeper, who delivered them to Peterborough, took 
occasion to drop some reflection against the mcrvvnary 
disposition of his rival. 

14. Nothing now, therefore, remained of the Whig 
system, upon which this reign was begun, but the war, 
which continued to rage as fiercely os ever, and which 
increased in expense every year as it went on. It was 
the resolution of the present ministry to put an end to 
it at any rate, as it hod involved the nation in debt almost 
to bankruptcy ; and as it promised, instead of humbling 
the rnemy, only to become habitual to the constitution. 

15. It only remained to remove the duke of Marlborough 
from his post, as be would endeavour to traverse all tlieir 
negotiations. 13ut here again a difficulty started ; this step 
could nut be taken without giving offence to th? Dutch, 
who placed entire confidence in him ; they were obliged, 
therefore, lu wait for some convenient occasion. Upon 
his return from the campaign, he was accused of having 
taken a bribe of six thousand pounds n year from a Jew, 
who contracted to supply the army with bread ; and the 
queen thought proper to dismiss him from all his em- 
ployments. 16. This was the pretext made use of, though 

c his fall hiul been predetermined ; and though his re- 
ceiving such a bribe was not the real cause of his removal, 
ym candour must confess ought to h'ave been so. 

In tlio mean time, Prior, more famous as a poet 

than Q statesman, \\m sdqvfetitf niih proposals to France ; 
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and Menager, a man of no great station, returned with 
Prior to London, with full powers to treat upon the pre- 
liminaries. 

17. The ministry having got thus far, the great diffi- 
culty still lay before them, of making the terms of peace 
agreeable to all the confederates. The earl of Strafford, 
who had been lately recalled from the Hogue, where he 
resided as ambassador, was now sent back to Holland, 
with orders to communicate to the pensionary Heinsius 
the preliminary proposals, to signify the queen's approba- 
tion of them, and to propose a place where the plenipoten- 
tiaries should assemble. 18. The Dutch werij very averse 
to begin 4he conference, upon the inspection of the pre- 
liminaries. They sent over an envoy to attempt to turn 
the queen from her resolution ; but, finding their efforts 
vain, they fixed Upon Utrecht as a place of general con- 
ference, and they granted passports to the French ministers 
accordingly. 

19. The conference began at Utrecht, under the con- 
duct of llohinson, bishop of Bristol, lord privy-scol, and 
the carl of Strafford, on the side of the English ; of Buys 
and Vunderdusson, on the part of the Dutch : and of the 
nmrshal d’Uxellcs, the cardinal Polignac, and M. MenHger, 
in behalf of France. The ministers of the emperor and 
the duke of Savoy nssisted, and the other allies sent also 
plenipotentiaries, though with the utmost reluctance. — 
120. As England and France were the only two powers 
that were seriously inclined to peace, it inay be supposed 
that all the other deputies served rather to retard than 
advance its progress. They met rulher to start new diffi- 
culties, and widen the breach, than to quiet the dissensions 
of Europe. 


Question* for Examination. 

1. Was Sachevcrcl found guilty ? 

What was Ills sentence ? 

2. Which party prevailed in the new parliament ? 

3 — 6. What took place in Flanders ? 

G — 10. What change in Die ministry took place ? 

1 1 . In what manner did the parliament act ? 

12, IS. What conduct wu observed towards the duke of Marlboro* 
14- What waa the resolution of the present ministry ? 

15. With what crime was Marlborough charged ? 
lfi, 17- What proceedings were now adopted ? 

p 6 
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ID. Were the Dutch averse to the measure ? 

19. Where did the conference begin ? By whom was it conducted ? 

20. What retarded its progress ? 


SECTION V. 

“No reign than Anne’s in war more justly crown'd, 

No reign for 1 Gaining justly more renown’d ; 

Elizabeth a Shakhpeark own'd; 

Charles could a Milton boast; 

But Anne bqw Newton high enthroned 

Amid tho heavenly host.” Dihdin. 

1. SUii'hIhIl-iI, r agreed, bargained. | 3. IlaL'lfii-il, part, confirmed, settled. 

]. (A.D. 1712.) Tiik English ministers, therefore, finding 
multiplied obstructions from the deliberations of their allies, 
set on foot a private negotiation with France. They 
stipulated certain advantages for the subjects of Great 
Britain in a concerted plan of peace. They resolved lo 
enter into such mutual confidence with lire French, as would 
anticipate all clandestine transactions to the prejudice of 
the coalition. 

2. In the beginning of August, secretary St. John, 
who luul been created lord viscount Holingbrokc, was 
sent to the court of Versailles to remove oil obstructions 
to tho separate treaty. lie was accompanied by Mr. 
Prior and the Abbe Gualticr, and treated with the most 
distinguished murks of respect. He was caressed by the 
French king and the marquis de Toroy, with whom lie 
adjusted the principal interests of the duke of Savoy and 
the elector of Bavaria. 

3. At length the treaties of peace and commerce beLwecn 
England and France being agreed on by the plenipoten- 
tiaries on either side, anil ratified by the queen, she 
acquainted the parliament with 1 he steps she had taken. 

4. The articles of this famous treaty were longer can- 
vassed, and mure warmly debated, than those of any other 
tl'caty read of in history. The number of different interests 
concerned, and the great enmity and jealousy subsisting 
between oil, madn it impossible that all could be satisfied ; 

jrnd indeed there seemed no pthcr method of obtaining 
‘ peace but that, which was taken, Vor the two principal 
*p*wers concerned to jnake their own artider, and to leave 
Jibe rest for a subject of Alton discussion. 

5. Tho first ilipulotioivJfpB, that Philip, now acknow- 
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ledged king of Spain, should renounce all right to the 
crown of France, . the union of two such powerful king- 
doms being thought dangerous to the liberties of Europe. 
It was agreed that the duke of Berri f Philip's brother, 
and after him in succession, should also renounce his 
right to the crown of Spairf^ in case he became king 
of France. G. It was stipulated that the duke of Savoy 
should possess the island of Sicily, flrith the title of king, 
together with Fenestrelles, and other plares on the Conti- 
nent; which increase of dominion was in some measure 
made out of the spoils of the French monarchy. The 
Dutch had that barrier granted them, which they so long 
sought after; and if the crown of France was* deprived of 
Borne dominions to enrich the duke of Savoy, on the other 
hand, the house of Austria was taxed to supply the wants 
of the Hollanders, who were put in possession of the 
strongest towns in Handers. 7. With regard to England, 
its glory and its interests were secured. The fortifications 
of Dunkirk, a harbour that might be dangerous to their 
trade in time of war, were ordered to be demolished, and 
its port destroyed. Spain gave up all right to Gibraltar 
and the island of Minorca. France resigned her preten- 
sions to Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, 'and Newfoundland: 
but they were left in possession of Cape Breton, and the 
liberty of drying their fish upon the shore. 8. Among these 
articles, glorious to the English nation, their setting free the 
French Protestants confined in the prisons and galleys for 
their religion, was not the least meritorious. For the 
emperor, it was stipulated, that he should possess the 
kingdom of Naples, the dncliy of Milan, and the Nether- 
lands. The king of Prussia was to have Upper Guelder : 
and a lime whs fixed for the emperor's acceding to these 
articles, 'as he had for some time obstinately refused to 
assist at the negotiation. If. Thus Europe seethed to be 
formed into one gTcat republic, the different member* 
of which were cantoned out to different governors, and 
the ambition of any one state amenable to the tribunal 
of all. Thus it appears that the English ministry did 
justice to all the world ; but their country denied that 
justice to them. 

10. But while the* Whigs were attacking the Tory- 1 
ministers from without, these were in much greater danger 
from their own internal dissensions. Lord Oxford and 
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lord Bolingbroke, though they had started with the same 
principles and designs, yet, having vanquished other 
opposers. now began to turn their strength against each 
other. Both began to form separate interests, and to 
adopt different principles. Oxford’s plan was the more 
moderate ; Bolingbrokc’s the more vigorous, but the less 
secure. 1 1 . Oxford, it was thought, was entirely for the 
Hanoverian succession, but his proverbial indecision pre- 
vented him from forming any settled plan of conduct. 
Bolingbroke hod some hopes of bringing in the Pretender. 
But though they bated each other most sincerely, yet they 
were for a while kept together by the good offices of their 
friends and adherents, who had the melancholy prospect of 
seeing the citadel of their hopes, while openly besieged 
from without, secretly undermined within. 

12. This was a mortifying prospect to the Tories; but 
it was more particularly displeasing to the queen, who 
daily saw her favourite minister declining, while her own 
henlth kept pace with their contentions. Her constitu- 
tion was now ijuitu broken. One fit of siekness succeeded 
another; and what completed the ruin of her health was 
the anxiety of her mind. These dissensions had such an 
effect upon her spirits and constitution, that she declared 
she could not outlive it, and immediately sank into a state 
of lethargic insensibility. 13. Notwithstanding all the 
medicines which the physicians could prescribe, the dis- 
temper gained ground so fast, that the day afterward* they 
despaired of her life, and the privy council was assembled 
on the occasion. 

All the members, without distinction, being summoned 
from the different parts of the kingdom, began to provide 
for the security of the constitution. 14. They bent a 
letter to the elector of Hanover, informing him of the 
queen's desperate situation, and desiring him to repair to 
Holland, where ho would be attended by a British squa- 
dron to convey him to England. At the same time they 
dispatched instructions to the cnrl of Strafford, at the 
Hague, to desire the statcs-general to be ready to perform 
tha guarantee of the Protestant succession. 15. Precau- 
tions were token to secure tha sca-ports : and the command 
the fleet was bestowed upon the earl oF Berkeley, a 

K r of eased Whig. These measures, which 'were all dictated 
y that party, answered a double end. It argued their 
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own alacrity in the cause uf their new sovereign, and 
seemed to imply a danger to the state, from the disaffection 
of the opposite interest. 

16. On the thirtieth of July, the queen seemed some- 
what relieved by medicines, rose from her bed about 
eight o’clock, and walked a "little. After some time, 
casting her eyes on a clock that stood in her chamber, 
she continued to gaze on it for some minutes. One of 
the ladies in waiting asked her what she saw there more 
than usual, to which the queen only answered by turning 
her eyes upon her with a dying look. 17. She was soon 
after seized with a fit of apoplexy. She continued all 
night in n state of stupefaction, anil expired file following 
morning, in the forty-ninth year of her age. She reigned 
more than twelve years over a people now risen to the 
highest pitch of refinement; who had attained by their 
wisdom all the advantages of opulence, and, by their valour, 
all the happiness of security and conquest 1 . 


Questions for Examination. 

I, 2. What rircu instances preceded the treaty with France ? 

3, 4. Alter its conclusion, in what manner wtis it received ? 

5. What was the first stipulation ? 

I*. What the next ? 

7. How did the treaty regard England ? 

8. Which article of Ihc treaty waa meritorious to the English nation t 
What were the stipulations regarding tho emperor and the king of 

Prussia ? 

0. What appearance did Europe now exhibit? 

1 It lias been the subject of general remark, that England flourished 
more under the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, than under any of its mosl 
distinguished kings. Though the actions and principles of these prin- 
cesses were widely different, yet their reigns were equally remembered 
with gratitude by their subjects, and both of them have. acquired tho 
endearing epithets of good quern*. With a pleasing countenance and 
melodious voice, were united in the person of queen Anne those amiable 
virtues, which add so great a lustre to the charms of beauty, and place 
the female character in so admirable a Light. Good-natured, affable, and 
kind; she was an aiTectionatc wife, a tender mother, a warm friend, ■ 
generous patroness, and a benevolent and merciful sovereign. Though 
she was deficient in the shining qualifications of queen Elizabeth, yet she 
surpassed that princess in her fondness for her subjects j and as Elizabeth 
acquired the good will ofAhe English by the greatness of her actions,;^ 
Anne was beloved by her people because the evinced a maternal affection 
for than. Nor should this fact pass uonAtiad, that notwithstanding 
the prevalence of factions and the dissensions of parties, during this 
reign, the blood of no (object waa sbal for treason. 
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10. Wliat dissension took place between Oxford and Bolingbroke ? 

11. What were thought to be their different views? * 

12. What effect had this disunion on the queen ? 

13. 1 1 . When the queen’s life was despaired of, what measures were 

taken ? 

1G. What immediately preceded the queen’s death? 

17. How long did she reign ? i 

What was the situation of England at her death ? 

Describe her charactep [See note in preceding page."] 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Pope. A.D. 

Clement XI 1700 

Emperors of Germany. 

Leopold '. . 1G5B 

Joseph 1 1705 

Charles VI 171 1 


A.D. 

King of France. King of Denmark. 
Louis XIV. , 1G43 Frederick IV. . . 1GDD 

King of Spain. King of Sweden. 

Philip V 1700 Charles XII ... . 1697 


Emperorsofthe Turks. Kings of Portugal. King of Prussia. 

Mustapha II. . . . 1695 Pedro II 1 6 B3 Frederick 1 1701 

Achmctlll 1703 John V 1706 Frederick II. , 1713 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Churchill, duke of Marlborough; lord Bolingbroke; sir William 
Temple; Boyle, curl of Orrery; Swift; Sidney, earl of Godolphin ; 
llarley, earl of Oxford ; Mnrdaunfc, earl of Peterborough ; Howard, earl 
uf Suffolk; D. Finch, ejtfl of Nottingham; G. Grenville, lord Lans- 
downe; Philip, duke of Wharton; R. lord Raymond; lord- chancellor 
King; T. lord Paget; Sarah, duchess of Marlborough. 
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CHAPTER XX^IV. 
GEORGE I. 


Born 

1060. 


Dltd 
Juno 11, 
1717. 



Began Id 
reign 
Aug. 1, 


1714. 


Reigned 
12f yean. 


SECTION I. 

“The L-ommon weal should be the first pursuit 
Of the crown’d warrior; for the royal brows 
The people first en wreath'd — they are the root, 

The king the tree." Skwahd. 

11. Condign', n. suitable, pmpurtionale, 13. Disquisition, ». examination, il In- 

adequate. putative inquiry. 

12. Slig'matlze, r. Id disgrace, to re- 

proach. 

1. (A. IF. 1714.) Pursuant to the act of succession, 
George the First, son of Ernest Augustus, first ’elector of 
Brunswick, and the princess Sophia, grand -daughter to 
James the First, ascend A the British throne. His mature 
agt\ he being now fifty-four years old, his sagacity and 
experience, his numerous alliances, and the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, all contributed to establish his interests, 
and to promise him a peaceable and happy reign. 2. His 
abilities, though not shining, were solid ; he was of a very 
different disposition from the Stuart femily, whom he suc- 
ceeded. These were known, to a proverb, for leaving , 
their friends in extremity. Geogje, on the contrary, soon 
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after his arrival in England, wus heard to say, "My maxim 
is, never to abandon my friends, to do justice 1 6 all the 
world, and to fear no man." 3. To these qualifications of 
resolution and perseverance he joined great application to 
business. However, one fault with respect to England re- 
mained behind; he studied Ihe interest of those subjects he 
bad left, more than of those he came to govern. 

4. The queen had no sooner resigned her breath, than 
the privy- council met, and three instruments were produced, 
by which the elector appointed several of his known 
adherents, to be added as lords-justices to seven great 
officers of .the kingdom. Orders also were immediately 
issued out for proclaiming George king of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The regency appointed the earl of 
Dorset to carry him the intimation of his accession to the 
crown, and to attend him on his journey to England. They 
sent the general officers in whom they could confide, to 
their posts ; they reinforced the garrison of Portsmouth, and 
appointed the celebrated Mr. Addi- 



son secretary of state. 5. To mor- 
tify the late ministry the more, lord 
Dolingbroke was obliged to wait 
every morning in the passage among 
the servants with his bag of papers, 
where there were persons purposely 
placed to insult and deride him. 
No tumult appeared, no commotion 
arose against the accession of the 
new king, and this gave a strong 
proof that no rational measures 


Mr. Afldison. 


were even taken to obstruct his ex- 
altation. . 


6. Wljen he first landed at Greenwich, he was received 
by the duke of Northumberland, captain of the life-guards, 
and the lords of the regency. Wtysn he retired to his bed- 
chamber, he sent for such of the nobility as had distin- 
guished themselves by their zeal for his succession. But 
I he duke of Ormond, the lord-chancellor, and the lord- 


Ircasurer, found themselves excluded. 


7. The king of a faction is buj the sovereign of half 
his subjects. Of thia, however, the new- elected monarch 
did not seem to tog sensible. It was his misfortune, and 
CL.usequdhtly that* 1 ® the nation, that he was hemmed 
guuml by men who ' ffou^d him with their own interesta. 
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None nmv but the leaders of a party were admitted into 
employment. The Whigs, while they pretended to secure 
the crown for their king, were, with all possible arts, con- 
firming their own interests, extending their connexions, 
and giving laws to the sovereign^ 8. An instantaneous and 
total change was made in all the offices of trust, honour, or 
advantage. The Whigs governed thejsenate and the court, 
whom they would have oppressed ; bound the lower orders 
of people with severe laws, and kept them at a distance by 
vile distinctions ; and laught them to call this — Liberty ! 

9. These partialities soon raised discontents among the 
people, and the king’s attachments considerably increased 
the discontents throughout the kingdom. The clamour ol 
the church’s being in danger was revived. Birmingham, 
Bristol, Norwich, and Reading, still remembered the spirit 
with which they had declared for Sachcverel , and now the 
cry was, " Down with the Whigs, and Sachcverel for ever !” 

10. Upon the first meeting of the new parliament, in 
which the Whigs, with the king at their head, were predo- 
minant, nothing was expected but the most violent measures 
against the late ministry, nor were the expectations of man- 
kind disappointed. (A.D. 1714.) ll^The lords professed 
their hope that the king would be able to recover the repu- 
tation of the kingdom on the Continent, the loss of which 
they affected to deplore. The commons went much far- 
ther ; they declared their resolution to trace out those mea- 
sures by which the country was depressed ; they resolved to 
seek after those abettors on whom the Pretender seemed to 
ground his hopes; and they determined to bring such to 
condign punishment. 12. It was the artifice, during this 
and the succeeding reign, to stigmatize all those who testi- 
fied their discontent against government as Papists and 
Jacobites. All who attempted to speak against the violence 
of their measures were reproached os designing to bring in 
the Pretender ; and moa^ people were consequently afraid to 
murmur, since discontent was so near akin to treason. The 
people, therefore, beheld the violence of their conduct in 
silent fright, internally disapproving, yet not daring to avow 
their detestation. 

13. A committee \yas appointed, consisting of twenty 
persons, to inspect all the papers relative to the late 
negotiation fur peace ; and to pick out such of them as 
might serve as subjects of accusation against the late < 
ministry. — After some time eppnt In this disquisition, 
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Mr. Walpole, as chairman »f the committee, dejlared to 
the house that a report was drawn up ; and in *the mean 
time moved that a warrant might be issued for apprehend- 
ing Mr. Matthew Prior and Mr. Thomas Harley, who, 
being in the house, were immediately taken into custody. 
14. He then impeached loVd Bolingbroke of high treason. 
This struck some of the members with amazement ; but 
they were still more astonished, when lord Coningsby, 
rising up, was heard to say, "The worthy chairman has 
impeached the hand, but I impeach the head ; he has im- 
peached the scholar, and I the master ; I impeach Robert, 
earl of Oxford and the earl Mortimer, of high treason, and 
other crimes and misdemeanors. ,f r 


Quesrionj for Examination. 

1. Under wliat circumstances did George I. ascend the throne ? 

2. What were his abilities and disposition ? 

What was his maxim ? 

3. What fault lias been attributed to him ? 

4 . What was the first act of the privy council? 

5. In what manner was Bolingbroke treated ? 

(1. By whom was the king received on his landing ? 

7, B. By whom was tile king advised ? and what was the result ? 
P. What did these partialities produce ? 

\ ’ , 11. In what manner did the new parliament act? 

L2. What did their proceedings produce ? 

13,. 14. For what purpose was a committee appointed ? 


SECTION II. 

14 Where Scotland’s cloud-capp'd hills appear. 

See Mar the rebel standard rear : 

The rash Pretender’s hopes ore vain ; 

Hja followers dispers’d or slain!” — D avies. 

1. (A.D. 1714.) When lord Oxford appeared in the house 
of lords the day following, he was avoided by the peers as 
infectious ; and he tiad now an opportunity of discovering 
the baseness of mankind. When the articles were read 
against him in the house of commons, a worm debate arose 
upon that in which he was charged with having advised 
“the French king of the manner of gaining Tournay from 
the Dutch. 2. Mr., Walpole alleged that it was treason. 
Sir Joseph Jekyl, a Jtnown Whig, said that he could never 
be of opinion that it amounted to treason. It was his prin- 
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ciple, herald, to do justice to «11 men, from the highest to 
the lowelt. He hoped he might pretend to some know- 
ledge of the law, and would not scruple to declare, upon 
this part of the question, in favour of the criminal. 3. To 
this Walpole answered, with great warmth, that there were 
several persons, both in and out*of the committee, who did 
not in the least yield to that member in point of honesty, 
and exceeded him in the knowledge of the laws, and yet 
were satisfied that the charge in that article amounted to 
high treason. 4. This point being decided against the 
earl, and the other articles approved by the house, the 
lord Coningsby, attended by the Whig members, im- 
peached hiiji soon after at the bar of the house of lords ; 
demanding, at the same time, that he might lose his seat, 
and be committed to custody. When this point came to 
be debated in the house of lords, a violent altercation en- 
sued. Those who still adhered to the deposed minister, 
maintained the injustice and danger of such proceedings. 
5. At last the earl himself rose up, and with great tran- 
quillity observed, that, for his own part, he always acted 
by the immediate directions and command of the queen, 
his mistress : he had never offended gainst any known 
law, and was unconcerned for the life of an insignificant 
old man. Next day he was brought to the bar, where he 
received a copy of his indictment, and was allowed a 
month to prepare his answer. Though Dr. Mead declared 
that if the earl should be sent to the Tower his life would 
be in danger, it was carried in the house that he should be 
committed. 



r The Tuicer. 


6. At the same time the duke of * Ormond, and lord 
Bolingbroke, having omitted to surrender themselves (for 
they had actually fled to the Continent) within a limited 
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time, it was ordered that tli£ earl-marshal Bhould/rase out 
their names and arms from among the list of p£ers ; and 
inventories were taken of their estates and possessions, 
which were declared forfeited to the crown. 

7. Lord Oxford, being confined in the Tower, con- 
tinued there for two years, during which time the nation 
was in a continual ferment, from an actual rebellion that 
was carried on uifsuccessfully. After the execution of 
some lords, who were taken in arms, the nation seemed 
glutted with blood, and that was the time that lord Ox- 
ford petitioned to be brought to trial. 8. He knew that 
the fury of the nation was spent on objects that were 
really culpable, and expected that his case would look like 
innocence itself compared to theirs. A day,' therefore, at 
his own request, was assigned him, and the commons were 
ordered to prepare For their charge. At the appointed 
time the peers repaired to the court in Westminstcr-hall, 
where lord Cowper presided as lord high steward. 9. But 
a dispute arising between the lords and commons, con- 
cerning the mode of his trial, the lords voted that the 
prisoner should he set at liberty. To this dispute he pro- 
bably owed the security of his title and fortune ; for, as to 
the articles importing him guilty of high treason, they were 
at once malignant and frivolous, so that his life was in no 
manner of danger. 

10. In the mean time these vindictive proceedings ex- 
cited the indignation oF the people, who perceived that the 
avenues to royal favour were closed against all but a 
faction. The flames of rebellion were actually kindled in 
Scotland. The carl of Mur, assembling three hundred of 
his own vassals in the Highlands, proclaimed the Pre- 
tender at Castledown, and set up his stamhml at a place 
colled llroenuier, assuming tho title of lieutendnt-general 
of his majesty's forces. 1 1 . To second these attempts, 
two vessels arrived in Scotland, from Frnnce, with arms, 
ammunition, and a number of officers, together with as- 
surance to tho earl, that the Pretender himself would 
shortly come over to head Jiis own forces. The earl, in 
consequence of this promise, soon found himself at the 
head of ten thousand men, well Brined and provided. 
12. The duke of Argyle, apprised of his intentions, and 
at any rate willing to prove his attachment to the present 
government, resolvqd to give him battle in the neighbour- 
hood of Durablain, though his forces did not amount to 
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half number of the enemy. After an engagement 
which continued several hours, both sides drew off in the 
evening, and both claimed the victory. 13. Though the 
possession of the field was kept by neither, yet certainly all 
the honour and all the advantages of the day belonged 
to the duke of Argyle. It waj sufficient for him to have 
interrupted the progress of the enemy ; for in their cir- 
cumstances, delay was defeat. The earl of Mar soon 
found his disappointment and losses increase. The castle 
of Inverness, of which he was in possession, was delivered 
up to the king by lord Lovat, who had hitherto professed 
to act in the interest of the Pretender. 14. The marquis 
of Tullihardine forsook the earl, in order t& defend his 
own part" of the country; and many of the clans seeing 
no likelihood of coming soon to a second engagement, 
returned quietly home : for an irregular army is much 
more easily led to battle than induced to bear the futigues 
of a campaign. 

15. In the mean time the rebellion was much more un- 
successfully prosecuted in England. From the time the 
Pretender had undertaken at Paris this wild project, in 
which the duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were 
engaged, lord Stair, the English ambassador there, had 
penetrated oil his designs, ami sent faithful accounts of all 
his measures and all his adherents to the ministry at 
home. Upon the first rumour, therefore, of an insurrec- 
tion, they imprisoned several lords and gentlemen, of whom 
they had a suspicion. 1G. The earls of Home, Wintown, 
Kinnoul, and others, were committed to the castle of 
Edinburgh. The king obtained leave from the lower 
house to seize sir William Wyndhnm, sir John Packington, 
Harvey Combe, and others. The lords Lansdowne and 
Duplin were taken into custody. Sir William Wyndham'a 
father-in-law, the duke of Somerset, offered to become 
bound for his appearance, but his surety was refused. 


Quesfiorw for Examination. 

1. What was the conduct of the peers towards lord Oxford ? 

2. In what way was he defended by sir Joseph Jekyl? 

3. What was the answer pf Walpolo ? 

4 . Who impeached the earl of Oxford before the lords ? 
ft. What answer did his lordship make to the charge ? 

0. What proceedings were taken against Ormond and Bolingbroke f 
7- In what state was the nation at thie time^ 
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JB. Under what circumstances did Oxford request his trial ? 

D. What occasioned hia being set at liberty ? k 

10. What excited the indignation of the people ? 

11 — 14. Relate the particulars of the rebellion in Scotland. 

15. Who, penetrating into the wild project of the Pretender, Beni 
accounts of all his measures ? 

^10. Who were imprisoned in consequence? 


SECTION III. 

“ Swift to the north his troops he leads 
O’er rapid floods and hills of snow ; 

No toil the glorious march impedes 

<o That bears the Briton to the foe.” — A non. 

7. IiiTalua'llon, a. a deprivation of i 10. Fara'de, ». pomp, ehuvr. 
reason. I IB. Quadruple, a. fourfold. 

1. (A.D. 1715.) All these precautions were not able to 
stop the insurrection in the western counties, where it was 
already begun. However, all their preparations were 
weak and ill-conducted, every measure was betrayed to 
government as soon as _projected, and many revolts sup- 
pressed in the very outset. 2. The University of Oxford 
weis treated with great severity on this occasion. Major- 
general Pepper, with a strong detachment of dragoons, 
took possession of the city at day-break, declaring that 
he would instantly shoot any of the students who should 
presume to appear without the limits of their respective 
colleges. The insurrections in the northern counties came 
to greater maturity. 3. In the month of October, 1715, 
the earl of Derwentwater, and Mr. Forster, took the field 
with a large body of horse, and being joined by some 
gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed the 
Pretender. Their first attempt was to seize upon New- 
castle, in which they had many friends, but they fdund the 
gates shut against them, and were obliged to retire to 
Hexham. 4. To oppose them, general Carpenter was 
detached by government with a body of nine hundred 
men, and an engagement wels hourly expected. The 
rebels had proceeded by the way of Kendal and Lancaster, 
to Preston, of which place they took possession without 
any resistance. But thiB was the last stage of their ill- 
■ulviBcd incursion; for general Wills,' at the head of seven 
thousand men, came up to the town to ettack them, and 
from his activity there was no escaping. 5. They now, 
therefore, begun to raise barricades, and to place the 
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town ima posture of defence repulsing- the first attack of 
the royal army with success. Next day, however, Wills 
was reinforced by Carpenter, and the town was invested 
on all sides. In this deplorable situation, to which they 
were reduced by their own rashness, Forster hoped to 
capitulate with the general, and accordingly Bent colonel 
Oxburgh, who had been taken prisoner, with a trumpeter, 
to propose a capitulation. C. This,* however. Wills re- 
fused, alleging that he would not treat with rebels, and 
that the only favour they had to expect w-as to be spared 
from immediate slaughter. These were hard terms, yet 
no better could "be obtained. They accordingly laid down 
their arms, and were put under a strong guard ; all the 
noblemen and leaders were secured, and a few of the officers 
tried for deserting from the royal army, and Bhot by order 
of a court-martial. The common men were imprisoned at 
Chester and Liverpool ; the noblemen and considerable 
officers were sent to London, and led through the streets, 
pinioned and bound together, to intimidate their party. 

7. The Pretender might, by this time, have been con- 
vinced of the vanity of hie expectations, in supposing that 
the whole country would rise up in his cause. His affairs 
were actually desperate ; yet with his usual infatuation , 
he resolved to hazard his person among his friends in 
Scotland, at a time when such a measure was too late to 
produce any effect. 8. Passing, therefore, through France 
in disguise, and embarking in a small vessel at Dunkirk, he 
arrived, after a passage of a few days, on the coast of 
Scotland, with only six gentlemen in hia train. He passed 
unknown through Aberdeen to Feterosse, where he was 
met by the earl of Mar, and about thirty noblemen and 
gentlemen of the first quality. D. There he was solemnly 
proclairrTed. His declaration, dated at Commercy, was 
printed and dispersed. He went from thence to Dundee, 
where he made a public entry, and in two days more he 
arrived at Scone, where he intended to have the ceremony 
of the coronation performed. He ordered thanksgivings 
to be made for his safe arrival; he enjoined the ministers 
to pray for him in their churches ; and, without the smallest 
share of power, went through the ceremonies of royalty, 
which threw an air of ridicule on all his conduct. 10. Hav^. 
ing thus spent some time in unimportant parade , he 
resolved to abandon the enterprise "with the same levity 
with which it was undertaken. Having made a speech Ur 
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hia grand council, he iuformed^them of his want of/noney, 
arms, and ammunition, for undertaking a campaign, and 
therefore deplored that he was compelled to leave them. 
He once more embarked on board a small French ship 
that lay in the -harbour of Montrose, accompanied by 
several lords, his adherents, and in five days arrived at 
Gravelines. 

11. In this manner ended a rebellion, which nothing 
but imbecility could project, and nothing but rashness could 
support. 13ut though the enemy was no more, the fury of 
the victors did not seem in the least to abate with success. 
The law was now put in force with all its terrors; and the 
prisons of London were crowded with those deluded 
wretches, whom the ministry seemed resolved not io pardon. 
12. The commons, in their address to the crown, declared 
they would prosecute in the most rigorous manner the 
authors of the late rebellion. In consequence of which the 
carls of Derwentwatcr, Nitliisdale, Carnwath, and Win town, 
the lords Widringlon, Kcnmuir, and Nairne, were im- 
peached, and, upon pleading guilty, all but lord Win town 
received sentence of death. No entreaties could soften the 
ministry to spare, these unhappy men. 13. Orders were 
despatched fur executing the lords Derwentwatcr, Nithis- 
dule, and Kcnmuir. immediately ; the rest were respited to 
a further time. Nitliisdale, however, had the good fortune to 
escape in women's clothes, which were brought to him by 
his mother, the night before he was to luive been executed. 
Derwentwatcr and Kcnmuir were brought to the scaffold 
on Tower-hill at the time appointed. Doth underwent their 
sentence with culm intrepidity, pitied by all, and seemingly 
less moved themselves than those who beheld them. 

14. In the beginning of April, commissioners for trying 
the rebels met in the court of common pirns, when bills 
were found against Mr. Forster, Mr. Mackintosh, and 
twenty of their confederates. 15. Forster escaped from 
Newgate, and reached the continent in safety : tile rest 
pleaded not guilty. Fitts, the keeper of Newgate, being 
suspected t)f having connived at Forster’s escape, was tried 
for his life, but acquitted. Yet, notwithstanding this. 
Mackintosh, and several other prisoners, broke from New- 
gate, after having mastered the keener and turnkey, and 
disarmed the sentinel. 1G. The court proceeded to the 
trial of those that remained : four or five were hanged, 
'drawn, and quartered at Tyburn ; two-and-twenty were 
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execute^ at Preston and Manchester ; and about a thousand' 
prisoners experienced the king’s mercy, if such it might bo 
called, and were transported to North America. 

17. A rupture with Spain, which ensued some time 
after, served once more to raise the declining expectations 
of the Pretender and his adherents. It was hoped that, 
by the assistance of cardinal AJberoni fc the Spanish minis- 
ter, a new insurrection might be* carried on in England. 
The duke of Ormond was the person fixed upon to con- 
duct this expedition ; and he obtained from the Spanish 
court a fleet of ten ships of war nml transports, having on 
board six thousand regular troops, with arms for twelve 
thousand n\pre. 18. Put fortune was still as unfavourable 
as ever. Having set sail, and proceeded as far as Cape 
Finisterre, he was encountered by a violent storm, which 
disabled his fleet, and frustrated the expedition. This 
misfortune, together with the bad success of the Spanish 
arms in Sicily, and other parts of Europe, induced Philip 
to wish for peace; and he at last consented to sign the 
quadruple alliance. This was at that time thought an 
immense acquisition, but England, though she procured 
the ratification, had no share in the advantages of the 
treaty. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Of what nature was the insurrection in the western counties? 

2. In what manner was the university of Oxford treated ? 

3. By whom was the Pretender first proclaimed ? 

4. Relate the manner in which they were opposed. 

5. 6. What was the result uf the siege Df Preston ? 

0, 9. What was the next proceeding of the Pretender? 

10. What Wfs his conduct on abandoning thil enterprise? 

1 1. What was the conduct of the victors ? 

12. What was the declaration of the commons ? Qpttjrhatwss Ihc con- 

sequence? - 

13. What orders were now dispatched ? • * 

14 — 1G. Relate the particulars which regarded the^th'er rebels. 

17> What rupture raised the declining hopes of the Pretender? 

1 0. What was the result ? 
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SECTION IV. 

"The Bouth «Sea bubble now appears, 

Which caused some sn^les, some countless tears, 

And set half Europe by the ears.’ 1 • Dibdin. 

3. Surlv'oner, $. one who itaws con- I Plauaibll'lty, i. the appearance of 
tracts, one whose buiineia 4s to fhlrneis. 

place money at interest. I 5. IdB'al, a. imaginary. 

I 11. Equity, s. Justice, right. 

1. (A.D. 1721.) It was about this time that one John 
Law, a Scotchman, had cheated France by erecting a com- 
pany under the name of the Mississippi, which promised 
that deluded people great wealth, but which ended in in- 
v^ying the French nation in great distress. Soon after- 
wards the people of England were deceived by a project 
entirety similar, which is remembered by the name of the 
South Sea Scheme, and which was felt long after by thou- 
sands. 2. To explain this as concisely as possible, it is to 
be observed, that ever since the revolution under king 
William, the government not having had sufficient supplies 
granted by parliament, or what was granted requiring time 
to be collected, th6y were obliged to borrow money frgm 
several different companies of merchants, and, among the 
reBt, from that company which traded to the South Sea. 
The South Sea Company having made up their debt to the . 
government ten millions, instead of six hundred thousand 
pounds, which they usually received as interest, .were satis- 
fied with five hundred thousand pounds. 

3. It was in this situation of things that one Blount, 
who had 4 been bred a scrivener, and .was possessed of all 
the cunning and plausibility requisite for such oil under- 
taking, proposed to the ministry, in the name of the 
South Sea Company, to buy up all the debts of the dif- 
ferent companies of merchants, and thus to become the 
■ole creditor of the state. 4. The terms he offered to 
government were ' extremely advantageous. The South 
Sea Company was to redeem the debts of the nation out 
of the hands of the private proprietors who were cre- 
ditors to the government, upon whatever terms they could 
-agree on ; ana for the interest of this money, which they 
hid thus redeemed, and taken into their own hands, 

' they would be contented to be allowed by government, 

’ for six years, five per cent. ; then the interest should be 
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reduced to four per cent. ; And should at any time be re! 
deemabte by parliament. 5. But now came the part of 
the Bcheme big with fraud and ruin. As the directors 
of the South Sea Company could not of themselves be sup- 
posed to possess money suffic^pnt to buy up the debts of 
the nation, they were empowered to raise it by opening 
a subscription to a scheme for trodjjig to the South Seas, 
from which commerce immense ideal advantages were 
promised by the cunning directors, and still greater ex- 
pected by the rapacious credulity of the people. All per- 
sons, therefore, who were creditors to the government 
were invited tn come in, and exchange their E^pckB* for that 
of the Soulh Sea Company. 

6. Tlic directors’ books were no sooner opened for the 
first subscription, than crowds came to make the exchange 
of their stock for South Sea stock. The delusion was 
artfully continued and spread. Subscriptions in a very few 
days sold for double the price they had been bought at. 
The scheme succeeded even beyond the projector’s hopes, 
and the whole nation was infected with a spirit of avaricious 
enterprise. The infatuation prevailed; the stock increased 
to a surprising degree, and to nearly ten times the value of 
what it was subscribed for. 

7. After a few months, however, the people awoke from 
their dreamB of riches, and found that all the advantages 
they expected were merely imaginary, while thousands of 
families were invulved in one common ruin. 9. The prin- 
cipal delinquents were punished by parliament with a for- 
feiture of all Buch possessions and estates as they had ac- 
quired during the continuance of this popular phrenzy, and 
some care also was taken to redress the sufferers. The 
discontents occasioned by these public calamities, once 
more gave the disaffected party hopes of succeeding. But 
in all their councils they were weak, divided, and wavering, 
while their opponents closely watched all their proceedings. 

9. The first person that was seized upon suspicion was 
Francis Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, a prelate long 
obnoxious to the present government, and possessed of 
abilities to render him formidable to any ministry he 
opposed. His papers were seized, and he himself con- 
fined to the Tower. 'Soon after, the duke or Norfolk, tlft 
earl of Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and some otheis 
of inferior rank, were arrested and imprisoned. Of all 
these, however, only the bishog, who was banished, and 
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*>ne Mr. Layer, who was hanged at Tyburn, felt the seve- 
rity of government, the proofs against the rest amounting 
to no convictive evidence. 

10. The commons about this time finding many abuses 
had crept into thfe court of chancery, which either impeded 
justice, or rendered it venal, they resolved to impeach the 
chancellor, Thomas earl of Macclesfield, at the bar of 
the house of lords, 'for, high crimes and misdemeanors. 

11. This was one of the most laborious and best contested 
trials in the anmds of England. The trial lasted twenty 
days. The earl proved that the sums he had received for 
the soJtf of places in chancery had been usually received 
by former lord chancellors ; but reason told rthat such 
receipts were contrary to Btrict justice. Equity , therefore, 
prevailed above precedent ; the earl was convicted of 
.fraudulent practices, and condemned to a»fine of thirty 
thousand pounds, with imprisonment till the sum should 
be paid, which was accordingly discharged about six weekB 
after. 

12. In this manner, the corruption, venality, and avarice 
of the times, had increased with the riches and luxury of 
the nation. Commerce introduced fraud, and wealth intro- 
duced prodigality. 

It must be owned, that the parliament mode some new 
efforts to check the progress of vice and immorality, which 
now began to be difihsed through every rank of life. But 
they were supported neither by the co-operation of the 
ministry, nor the voice of the people. 

13. It was now two years since the king had visited his 
electoral dominions of Hanover. He, therefore, soon 
after the breaking up of the parliament, prepared for a 
journey thither. (A.D. 1727.) Having appointed a re- 
gency in hiB absence, he embarked for Holland, and lay, 
upon his landing, at a little town called Voet. Next day 
he proceeded on his journey, and in two days more, be- 
tween ten and eleven at night, arrived at Delden, to all 
appearance in perfect health. 14. He supped there very 
heartily, and continued his progress early the next morn- 
ing, but between eight and nine ordered his coach to stop. 
It being perceived that one of his hands lay motionless, 

“vonsieur Fabrice, who had formerly been servant to the 
king of Sweden, ai)d who now attended king George, 
r attempted to quicken the circulation, by chafing it between 
his hands. 15. As 4his had no effect, the surgeon, who 
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followed on horseback, was ■called, and he also rubbed it 
with spirits. Soon after the king's toDgue began to swell, 
and he had just strength enough to bid them hasten ta 
Osn&burgh. Then falling insensible into Fabrice’s arms, 
he never recovered, but expired about eleven o’clock the 
next morning, in the sixty- eigfith year of his age, and the" 
thirteenth of his reign- , 


Questions for Examination, 

], 2. What was the nature of the South Sea scheme ? 

3. What proposition was made to the ministry ? • 

4. What were the terms ? 

5. What part of the scheme was full of fraud and ruin : 

G. What success attended it? 

B. How were the principal delinquents punished ? 

9. What persons were now seized as obnoxious to government ? 

10. On what charge was the carl of Macclesfield impeached? 

11. Relate the particulars of his trial. 

12. What wus now the state of the nation ? 

13. About what time did the king prepare to visit his electoral domi- 

nions ? 

14. What happened on his progress thither? 

10. In what manner did the king die ? and wjjot was his age? 

CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. A.D. 
Clement XI. . . . 1700 
Innocent XIII. .1721 
Benedict XIII. . 1724 

Emperor qf Germany. 
Charles VI 171 1 

Emperor of the Turks. 
Achmetlil 1703 


Empress of Russia. 

A. D. 

Catharine 1 1720 


King qf Denmark. 

A.D. 


Frederic IV 1099 


Kings of France. 
Louis XIV. .... IG43 
Louis XV 1710 


King of Spain. 
Philip V 1700 


Kings and Queen of 
Sweden . 

Charles XII. ... 1097 
Ulricia Leonora . 1 7 1 H 
Frederick 1720 


Emperor qf Russia. 
Peter the Great, 
first emueror >.. 1722 


King of Portugal. 
JolmV 170G 


King qf Prussia. 
Frederic II 1713 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

Sir William Windham. Sir Robert Walpole. William Pulteney. 
Francis Atterbnrj, bishop of Rochester. John, lord Hervey. John 
Perceval, earl of Egmont, JSec. Stc. m 


1 The foundation of the extensive empire* of Russia was laid by the 
valour and policy of Peter, who took the tide of emperor this year, an<> 
was recognized by all the powers of E^fopc A 1720. 

a 4 
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CHAPTER XXXY 

r 

4 

GEORGE II. 


v Born 
16B3. 


Died 
Oct. 13, 
1100 . 



Began to 
reign. 
June 11, 
1727- 

Relgned 
33J yean. 


SECTION I. 

“ The royal sire to realms of bliBs removed, 

(Like the famed phoenix) from his pyre shall Bpring 
Successive Georges, gracious and beloved, 

Amt good and glorious as the parent king." — C unningham, 

Pyre, «. a funeral pile. I Illlc'U, a. Illegal, unlawful. 

4. Infraction, 1 . tranigreiBlon, violation 
of a treaty. I 

1. (A.D. 1727.) Upon the death of George the First, his 
son George the Second came to the crown ; a man of in- 
ferior abilities to the late king, and strongly biassed with & 
partiality to his dominions on the continent. The chief 
person, and he who shortly after engrossed the greatest 
Bhore of power under him, was sir Robert Walpole, who 
had risen from low beginnings, through two successive 
rjigns, into great estimation, 2. Hp was considered as a 
martyr to his cause in the reign of queen ^nne ; and when 
the Tory party could no longer oppress him, he still pre- 
served that hatred against them with which he set out. 
To defend the declining prerogative of the crown, might. 
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perhaps, have been the first 'object of his attention; but ( 
soon aftef, those very measures by which he pretended to 
secure it, proved the most effectual means to lessen it. 
By corrupting the house of c&rnmons, hp increased their 
riches and power ; and they ^ere not averse to voting 
away those millions which he permitted them bo liberally 
to share. 3. Such a tendency in him naturally produced 
opposition ; but he was possessed of a most phlegmatic 
insensibility to reproach. He had a calm dispassionate 
manner of reasoning upon such topics as he desired Bhould 
be believed; his discourse \vas fluent, but without dignity; 
and his manner convincing, from its apparent want of art. 

4. The Spaniards were the first nation who Bhowed the 
futility of the treaties of the former reign to bind, when 
any advantage was to be produced by infraction . The 
people of our West Indian Islands had long carried on an 
illicit trade with the subjects of Spain upon the continent, 
but, whenever detected, were rigorously punished, and 
their cargoes confiscated to the crown. 5. In this teme- 
rity of adventure on the one hand, and the vigilance of 
pursuit and punishment on the other, it must often have 
huppened that the innocent must suffgr with the guilty, 
and many complaints were made, perhaps founded in jus- 
tice, that the English merchants were plundered by the 
Spanish king's vessels upon the southern coast of America, 
as if they had been pirates. 

6. The English ministry, unwilling to credit every 
report which was inflamed by resentment, or urged by 
avarice, expected to remedy the evils complained of by 
their favourite system of treaty, and in the mean time 
promised the nation redress. At length, however, the 
complaints became more general, and the merchants re- 
monstrated by petition to the house of commpns, who 
entered into a deliberation on the Bubject. 7. They 
examined the evidence of Beveral who had been unjustly 
seized, and treated with great cruelty. One man, the 
master of a trading vessel, had been used by the Spaniards 
in a most shocking manner ; he gave in his evidence with 
great precision, informed the house of the manner they 
had plundered and b trapped him, of their cutting off his^ 
ears, and their preparing to put him to death. “ I then 
looked up," said he, 11 to my God for pardon, and to my 
counter for revenge." 

B, These accounts raised a flfme hmong the people, 
Qft 
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•which it was neither the minister's interest nor perhaps 
that of the nation to indulge; new negotiations,, were set 
on foot, and new mediators offered their interposition. — 
A treaty was signed at Vienna, between the emperor, the 
king of Great Britain, and the king of Spain, which settled 
the peace of Europe upoh its former footing, and put 
off the threatening war for a time. 9. By this treaty the 
king of England conceived hopes that all war would be 
at an end. Don Carlos, upon the death of the duke of 
Parma, was, by the assistance of an English fleet, put in 
peaceable possession of Parma . and Placentia, while six 
thousand Spaniards were quietly admitted, and quartered 
in the duchy of Tuscany, to secure for him the Reversion of 
that dukedom. 

10. An interval of peace succeeded, in which nothing 
Remarkable happened, and scarcely any contest enBued 
fexoewyn the British parliament, where the disputes be- 
‘t^reSt the court and the country party were- carried on with 
unceasing animosity. 

11. (A.D. 1731.) A society of men, in this interested 
age of seeming benevolence, had united themselves into a 
company, by the name of the Charitable Corporation ; 
and their professed intention was to lend money at 
legal interest to the poor, upon small pledges, and to per- 
sons of higher rank upon proper security. Their capital 
was at first limited to thirty thousand pounds, but they 
afterwards Increased it to six hundred thousand. 12. This 
money was supplied by subscription, and the core of 
conducting the capital was entrusted to a proper number 
of directors. This company having continued for more 
than twenty years, the cashier, George Robinson, member 
for Marlow, and the warehouse-keeper, John Thompson, 
disappeared in one day. Five hundred thousand pounds 
of capital were found to be sunk and embezzled by means 
which the proprietors could not discover. 13. They 
therefore, in a petition, represented to the house the 
manner in which they had been defrauded, and the dis- 
tress to which many of the petitioners were reduced. — 
A secret committee being appointed to examine into this 
grievance, a most iniquitous scene of fraud was discovered, 
'which had been carried on by Robinson and Thompson, 
in concert with Bome of the directors, f6r embezzling the 

> capital, and cheating the proprietors. Many persouB of 
rank and quality were concerned in this infamous con- 
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spiracy ; and even some of the first characters in thfe 
nation did not escape censure. 14. A spirit of avarice 
and rapacity infected every rank of life about this time : 
no less than six members ^of parliament were expelled 
for the most sordid acts of knavery. Sir Robert Sutton, 
sir Archibald Grant, and George Robinson, for their* 
frauds in the management of the Charitable Corporation 
scheme : Dennis Bond and sergeant Birch, for a fraudu-> 
lent sale of the late unfortunate earl of Derwentwater’s 
large estate: and lastly, John Ward, of Hackney, for 
forgery. 15. Luxury had given birth to prodigality, and 
that was the parent of the meanest arts of peculation. It 
was assei£ed in the house of lords, at that Time, that not 
one shilling of the forfeited estates was ever applied to 
the service of the public, but became the reward of fraud 
and venality. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. By whom was George thB First succeeded ? 

Who engrossed the greatest share of power under him? 

2, 3. What measures did Walpole pursue? what was his character? 

4, 5. Under what circumstances did the dispute with Spain originate ? 

What was the conduct of the English ministry ? 

7. Relate the evidence of one who had been treated with great cruelty 
by the Spaniards. 

B. What for a time prevented the threatening war ? 

10. In the interval of peace did any thing remarkable happen ? 

1 1. What was the origin of the Charitable Corporation ? 

12. By whom was its capital embezzled ? 

l.i. What followed the detection of this fraud ? 

14. What members of parliament were expelled for the most sordid 
acts of knavery ? 

10. What remarkable assertion was made in the house of lords st this 
d ige ? 


SECTION II. 

" Of Spain dissatisfied once more we tell ; 

On England's triumphs, too, the Muse might dwell. 

And sing how Vernon fought, and Porto Bello felL" — Dibdin. a 

4. Bpa'clous, a. showy, plausible. I 13. Tropical, a. 'situated near ths tro- 

i. Contraband, a. Illegal, prohibited by I plea, which, on a globe, are Out- 
law. glnajy lines drawn at the dJetaneo 

■. Baprt'nla, ». eolaura by wfy of rt- of twenty-three degrees and a luH 

compenee. m from the equinoctial lino. 

• 

1. (A.D. 1732.) A bchbme, set on foot by air Robert. 
Walpole, toon after engrossed the attention of the public, 
u6 # 
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which was, to fix a general Excise. The minister intro- 
duced it into the house, by going into a detail of the frauds 
practised by the factors in London, who were employed 
by the American planters in selling their tobacco. 2. To 
prevent theBe frauds, he pipposed, that instead of having 
the custom levied in the usual manner upon tobacco, all 
hereafter to be imported should be lodged in warehouses 
appointed for that purpose by the officers of the crown; 
that it should from thence be sold, upon paying the duty 
of fourpence a pound, when the proprietor found a pur- 
chaser. 3. This proposal raised a violent ferment, not 
less within doorB than without. It was asserted that it 
would expose the factors to such hardships, that they 
would not be able to continue their trade, and that Buch 
a scheme would not even prevent the frauds complained 
of. It was added, that a number of additional excisemen 
and warehouse-keepers would thus be employed, which 
would at once render the ministry formidable, and the 
people dependent. 4. Such were the arguments made 
use of to stir up, the citizens to oppose this law : argu- 
ments rather specious than solid, since with all its dis- 
advantages the tax upon tobacco would thus be more 
safely and expeditiously collected, and the avenues to num- 
berless frauds would be shut* up. The people, however, 
were raised into such a ferment, that the parliameut-house 
was surrounded with multitudes, who intimidated the 
ministry, and compelled them to drop the design. The 
miscarriage of the bill was celebrated with public rejoicings 
in London and Westminster, and the minister was burned 
k in effigy by the populace of London. 

5. Ever since the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards in 
America had insulted and distressed the commerce of 
Great Britain, and the British merchants had attempted 
to carry on an illicit trade in their dominions. A right 
which *the English merchants claimed by treaty, of cutting 
logwood in the bay of Campeachy, gave them frequent 
opportunities of pushing in contraband commodities upon 
the continent ; so that, to suppress the evil, the Spaniards 
were resolved to anniliilate the claim. 6. This liberty of 
putting logwood had often been acknowledged, but never 
clearly ascertained ; in oil former treaties if was considered 
as an object of too little importance to make a separate 
article in any negotiation. The Spanish vessels appointed 
for protecting the coafct continued their severities noon the 
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English ; many of the subjdfets of Britain were sent to dig 
in the mines of Potosi, and deprived of all means of con- 
veying their complaints to those who might send them 
redress. 7. One remonstrance followed another to the 
court of Madrid of this violation of treaty ; but the only 
answers given were promises *of inquiry, which produced* 
no reformation. Our merchants pomplained loudly of 
these outrages, but the ministers vainly expected from 
negotiations that redress which was only to be obtained by 
arms. 

8. The fearB discovered by the court of Great Britain 
only served to increase the insolence of the enemy; and 
their guard-ships continued to seize not only all the 
guilty, but the innocent, whom they found Bailing along 
the Spanish Main. . At last, however, the complaints of 
the English merchants were loud enough to interest the 
house of commons : their letters and memorials were 
produced, and their grievances enforced by counsel at 
the bar of the house. 9. It was soon found that the 
money which Spain had agreed to pay to the court of 
Great Britain was withheld, and no reason assigned for 
the delay. The minister, therefore, to gratify the general 
ardour, and to atone for bis former* deficiencies, assured 
the house, that he would put the nation in a condition for 
war. Soon after, letters of reprisals were granted against 
the Spaniards ; and this being on both sides considered as 
an actual commencement of hostilities, both diligently Bet 
forward their armaments by sea and laud. 10. In this 
threatening situation, the French minister at the Hague 
declared that his master was obliged by treaty to assist the 
king of Spain ; so that the alliances which but twenty 
years lyefore had taken place, were now t quite reversed. 
At that time France and England were combined against 
Spain ; at present France and Spain were united against 
England ; such little reliance can statesmen place upon the 
firmest treaties, where there is no superior power to compel 
the observance. 

11. (A.D. 1739.) A rupture between England and Spain” 
being now become unavoidable, the people, who had long 
clamoured for war, began to feel uncommon alacrity at its 
approach ; and the ministry^ finding it inevitable, began to 
be as earnest "in preparation. Oylers were issued for 
■ugmmthig the land forces, and raising a body of marines f 
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War was declared with prop# solemnity, and soon after 
two rich Spanish prizes were taken in the Mediterranean. 

12. Admiral Vernon, a man of more ^courage than expe- 
rience, of more confidence than skill, was Bent as com- 
mander of a fleet 1 into the West Indies, to distress the 
nnemy in that part of the globe. He had asserted in the 
house of commons, that Porto Bello, a fort and harbour 
in South America, codld jje easily destroyed, and that he 
himself would undertake to reduce it with Bix ships only. 

13. A project which appeared so wild and impossible was 
ridiculed by the ministry ; but as he Btill insisted upon the 
proposal, they complied with his request, hoping that his 
want of succdsB might repress the confidence of tyis party. 
In this, however, they were disappointed; for with Bix 
ships only he attacked and demolished all the fortifications 
of the place, and came away victorious with scarcely the 
loss of a man. This victory was magnified at home in all 
the strains of panegyric, but the triumph was far superior 
to the value of the conquest. 

14. While vigorous preparations were making in other 
departments, a squadron of ships was equipped for dis- 
tressing the enemy in the South Seas, the command of 
which was given to commodore Anson. This fleet was 
destined to sail through the Straits of Magellan, and, 
steering northwards along the coast of Chili and Peru, to 
co-operate occasionally with admiral Vernon across the 
isthmus of Darien. The delays and mistakes of the 
ministry frustrated that part of the scheme, which was 
originally well laid. 15. When it was too late in the 
season, the commodore Bet out with five ships of the line, 
a frigate, and two smaller shipB, with about fourteen hun- 
dred men. Having reached the coast of Brazil, Jie re- 
freshed his men for some time on the island of St. Catherine, 
a spot that enjoys all the fruitfulness and verdure of 
the luxurious tropical climate. From thence he Bteered 
dtijfeiwafd into the cold and tempestuous regions of the 
south; and in'lbout five months after, meeting a terrible 
tempest, he doubled Cape Horn. 16. By thu time his 
fleet was dispersed, and his crew deplorably disabled with 
the scurvy; so* that with much difficulty he gained the 
' delightful island of Juan Fernandez, m the South Pacific 
Ocean, celebrated as tl$e residence of Alexander Selkirk, on 
whose adventures the tale of Robinson Craaoe is founded. 
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There he was joined by one ship, and a vessel of seven 
guns. From thence advancing northward, he landed on 
the coast of Chili, and attacked the city of Paita by night. 
17. In this bold attempt he made no use of his shipping, 
nor even disembarked all his men ; a few soldiers, favoured 
by darkness, sufficed to All the whole town with terror and 
confusion. — The governor of the garrison, and the inhabit- 
ants, fled on all sides ; accustomed to be Bevere, they ex- 
pected severity. In the mean time a small body of the 
English kept possession of the town for three days, strip- 
ping it of treasures and merchandize to a considerable 
amount, and then setting it on Are. 


Quesfionj for Examination, 

1. What scheme now engrossed tho public attention 7 

2. How did the minister propose to effect it 7 

3. What were the arguments used in opposition to this measure ? 

4. Wbut was their success ? 

5. From what cause originated the dispute with Spain ? 

0. What was the conduct of the Spaniards 7 

7- What measures were taken by the English merchants ? S 

8. What continued to be the conduct of the enemy ? 

8. What induced the minister to gratify the general ardour of Iho 
nation? p 

In what manner did the war commence ? 

10. Under what pretence did France assist Spain 7 

11. What was the feeling of the people at the approach of the war 7 

13. What did admiral Vernon assert in the house of commons ? » 1 

13. Relate the success of this expedition. 

14—17- Describe the proceedings of the squadron under commodore 
Anson, from Its millng to the taking of Paita. • 
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SECTION III. f 

11 But what are wreathe in battle wonf 
‘ • And what the tribute of amaze, 

Which man too oft mistaken pays 
* To the vain idol shrine %! false renown ?” — Anon. 

0. Bubor'dlnate, s. subject to, Inferior. I 19, Recrlmina'tlDD, «. a rBtorted accuia* 

0, Bcala'do, #. the storming a place by l tlon. 

r&UlDg ladden agaioit tha waltl. I 

1. (A.D. 1740.) Soon after, this small squadron advanced 
os far os Panama, situated on the isthmus of Darien, on 
the western Bide of the great American continent. The 
commodore now placed all his hopes in taking one: of those 
valuable Spanish Bhips which trade from the Philippine 
isl&ndB to Mexico. Not above one or two at the most of 
theBe immensely rich BhipB went from one continent to the 
other in a year ; they were, therefore, very large, in order 
to carry a sufficiency of treasure, and proportionally 
strong to defend it. 2 . In “hopes of meeting with one of 
theBe, the commodore, with his little fleet, traversed the 
Pacific Ocean ; but the Bcurvy once more visiting his crew, 
several of his men died, and almost all were disabled. In 
ttuB exigence, having 'brought all his men into one vessel, 
and set fire to the other, he steered for the island of Tinian, 
which lieB about half way between the new world and the 
old. 3. In this charming abode he continued for some 
time, till his men recovered their health, and his ship was 
re-fitted for sailing. 

ThuB re-fitted, he set forward for China, where he laid 
in proper Btores for once more traversing back that im- 
mense ocean, in which he had before Buttered bucH incre- 
dible difficulties. 4. Having accordingly taken some t Dutch 
and Indian sailors on board, ho again steered towards 
America, and at length, after various toils, discovered 
the Spanish galleon he had so long and ardently expected. 
This vessel was built as well for the purpose of war as'for 
merchandize. It mounted sixty guns and five hundred 
while the crew of the commodore did not amount 
to hd/ttK number. 5. However, the victory was on the 
side of theP^Bglish, and they returned home with their 
prfke, which estimated at three hundred and thirteen 
thousand pounds sterlingwrchile the different captures that 
bad been made before aBogmted to as much more. Thus, 
after a voyage of threa yeafo, conducted with astonishing 
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perseverance and intrepidity, the public sustained the lots 
of a noj)]^ fleet, but a few individuals became possessed of 
immense riches. ^ 

6. In the mean time the English conducted other opera- 
tions against the enemy with amazing activity. When 
Anson set out, it was with a design of acting a subordinate 
part to a formidable armament designed for the coast of 
New Spain, consisting of twenty- ifine ships of the line, 
and almost on equal number of frigates, furnished with all 
kinds of warlike stores, nearly fifteen thousand seamen, 
and as many land forces. Never was a fleet more com- 
pletely equipped, nor ever had the nation more sanguine 
hopes of success. Lord Cathcart was appdlhted to com- 
mand th*e land-forces ; but he dying on the passage, 
the command devolved upon general Wentworth, whose 
abilities were supposed to be unequal to the trust reposed 
in him. 

7. When the forces were landed at Carthagena, they 
erected a battery, with which the^ made a breach in- the 
principal fort, while Vernon, who commanded the fleet, 
sent a number of ships into the harbour, to divide the 
fire of the enemy, and tg co- operate with the army on 
shore. 8. The breach being deemed practicable, a body 
of troops were commanded to storm ; but the Spaniards 
deserted the forts, which, if possessed of courage, they 
might have defended with success. The troops, upon 
gaining this advantage, were advanced a good deal nearer 
the city ; but there they met a much greater opposition 
than they had expected. 9. It was found, or at least 
asserted, that the fleet could not lie near enough to batter 
the town, and that nothing remained but to attempt one of 
the forts by scaling. The leaders of the fleet and the army 
began diutually to accuse each other, each asserting the 
probability of what the other denied. At length, Went- 
worth, stimulated by the admiral's reproach, resolved to 
try the dangerous experiment, and ordered that fort 
St. Lazare should be attempted by scalade. 10. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate tban this undertakings the” 
forces marching up to the attack, the guides were slain, 
and they mistook their way. Instead of attempting the 
weakest part of the Tort, they advanced to where it was 
the strongest, and where they were |Zposed to the fire of 
the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, 
was killed in the beginning. 1 1 . Seon alter it was found 
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that their scaling ladders were too short ; the officers were 
perplexed for want of orders, and the troops stood, exposed 
to the whole fire of the enemy, without knowing how to 
proceed. After bearing a dreadful fire for Borne hours 
with great intrepidity, they at length retreated, leaving 
c&ix hundred men dead on the spot. 12. The terrors of 
the climate soon began to be more dreadful than those 
of war : the rainy sfeasop came on with Buch violence, 
that it was impossible for the troops to continue encamped : 
and the mortality of the season now began to attack them 
in all its frightful varieties. To these calamities, sufficient 
to quell any enterprise, was added the dissension between 
the land ond'sea commanders, who blamed each; other for 
every failure, and became frantic with mutual recrimination . 
They only, therefore, at last, could be brought to agree in 
one mortifying measure, which was to re- embark the troops, 
and withdraw them as quickly as possible from this Beene of 
slaughter and contagion. 

Yd, This fatal miscarriage, which tarnished the British 
glory, was no sooner known in England, than the kingdom 
was filled with murmurB and discontent. The loudest burst 
of indignation was directed at the minister ; and they who 
once praised him fob* success he did not merit, condemned 
him now for a failure of which he was guiltless, 

14. (A.D. 1741.) The minister, finding the indignation 
of the house of commons turned against ^lim, tried every 
art to break that confederacy, which he knew he had not 
strength to oppose. The resentment of the people had 
been raised against him to an extravagant height; and 
their leaders taught them to expect very Bignal justice 
on their supposed oppressor. At length, finding hiB post 
untenable, he declared he would never sit more in that 
house; the next day the king adjourned both houses of 
^parliament u for a few dayB, and in the interim sir Robert 
Walpole was created earl of Orford, and resigned all his 
employments. 

15. But the pleasure of his defeat was hut of short 

duration ; it soon appeared that those who declared most 
loudly for the liberty of the people, had adopted new 
measures their new employments. The new con- 

verts were branded as betrayers of the interests of their 
country; but particularly the resentment of the people 
fell upon Pulteney, earl of Bath, who had long declaimed 
against that very conduct he now seemed earnest to 
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pursue. 16. He had been the idol of the people, and con* 
sidered |s one of the most illustrious champions that had 
ever defended the cause of freedom : but allured, perhaps, 
with the hope of governing in Walpole's place, he was con- 
tented to give up his popularity for ambition. The king, 
however, treated him with that neglect which he merited ; 
he was laid aside for life, and continued a wretched survivor 
of all his former importance. b ’ 


Questions for Examination, 

1 — 4. Relate briefly the further proceedings of the squadron under 
commodore Anson till the capture of the rich Spanish galleon. 

5. What vpus the result of this enterprise ? 

6. What other operations were undertaken ? 

7 — 9. Describe the particulars of the siege of Carthagcnn. 

10, 11. What causes rendered it unsuccessful? 

12. What was then the situation of the English troops ? 

13. What was the consequence of this miscarriage ? 

14. What was the minister's conduct? 

1C. Did the conduct of his successors render them favourites of tha 
people ? 

On whom particularly did the public resentment fall ? 

16. In wHat light had Pulteney formerly been considered by the people? 


SECTION IV. 

11 By turn* each army gains the ’vantage ground, 

The cannons roar, and carnage spreads around.” — D uncan. 

I. (A.D. 1740.) The emperor dying in the year 1740, 
the French began to think thia a favourable opportunity 
for exerting their ambition once more. Regardless of 
treaties, particularly that called the Pragmatic Sanction, 
by which the reversion of all the late emperor's dominions 
was settled upon his daughter, they caused the elector of 
Bavaria to be crowned emperor. Thus tho queen of 
Hungary, daughter of Charles the Sixth, descended from 
an illustrious line of emperors, saw herself stripped of her 
inheritance, and left for a whole year deserted by all 
Europe, and without any hopes of succour. 2. She had- 
scarcely dosed her father's eyes, when she lost Silesia, by 
an irruption of the young king of Prussia, who seized 
the opportunity of her defenceless state to renew his 
undent pretensions to that, province, of which it must be 
owned his ancestors had been unjustly deprived. France, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the r^st of her dominions;” 
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England was the only ally that seemed willing to espouse 
her helpless condition. Sardinia and Holland spon after 
came to her assistance, and last of all RuBBia acceded to 
the union in her favour. 

3. It may now* be demanded what cause Britain had to 
intermeddle in those continental schemes. It can only be 
answered, that the interest of Hanover, and the security 
of that electorate, depended upon nicely balancing the dif- 
ferent interests of the empire ; and the English ministry 
were willing to gratify the king. 

4. Accordingly the king sent a body of English forces 
into the Netherlands, which he had augmented by sixteen 
thousand Hanoverians, to make a diversion upon the do- 
minions of France, in the queen of Hungary's favour ; and 
by the assistance of these she soon began to turn the scale 
of victory on her side. 5. The French were driven out 
of Bohemia. Her general, prince Charles, at the head of 
a large army, invaded the dominions of Bavaria. Her 
rival, the nominal emperor, was obliged to fly before her ; 
and being abandoned by his allies, and stripped of even his 
hereditary dominions, retired to Frankfort, wherS he lived 
in obecuriiy. 

6. (A.D. 1743.) k The French, in order to prevent the 
junction of the Austrian and British forces, assembled an 
army of sixty thousand men on the river Mayne, under the 
Command of marshal Noailles, who posted his troop 3 
upon the east side of that river. The British forces, to the 
number of forty thousand, pushed forward on the other 
side into a country where they found themselves entirely 
destitute of provisions, the French having cut off all 
means of their being supplied. 7. The king of England 
arrived at the camp while his army was in this deplorable 
situation ; wherefore he resolved to penetrate forward to 
join twelvb thousand Hanoverians and Hessians, who had 
reached Hanau. With this view he decamped ; but before 
his army had reached three leagues, he found the enemy 
had enclosed him on every side, near a village called 
' Dettingen. 

B. Nothing now presented themselves but the most 
mortifying prospects. If he fought the enemy, it must be 
tft the greatest disadvantage;* if tie continued inactive, 
there WML'm certainty of being Btarved g , and a retreat 
for impossible. The impetuosity of the French 

troq^jt&ved hts whole army. They passed a' defile, which 
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they should have been contented to guard : and, under thb 
commami of the duke of Grammont, their horse charged 
the English foot with great fury. They were received with 
intrepidity and resolution ; eo that they were obliged to 
give way, and repass the Mayne with precipitation, with 
the loss of five thousand men. • 

9. Meanwhile the French went on with vigour on every 
side. They projected an invasion of England ; and Charles, 
the son of the old pretender, departed from Rome, in the 
disguise of a Spanish courier, for Paris, where he had an 
audience of the French king. 

10. The family had long been Lhe dupes of France ; but 
it was thought at present there were serious resolutions 
formed in their favour. The troops destined for the ex- 
pedition amounted to fifteen thousand men ; preparations 
were made for embarking them at Dunkirk, and some of 
the ports nearest to England, under the eye of the young 
Pretender. 11. The duke de Roquefeuille, with twenty 
ships of the line, was to see them safely landed in England ; 
and the famous count Saxe was to command them when 
put on sHore. But the whole project was disconcerted by 
the appearance of sir John Norris, who, with a superior 
fleet, made up to attack them. The French fleet was thus 
obliged to put bock ; a very hard gale of wind damaged 
their transports beyond redress ; and the French, no\y 
frustrated in their scheme of a sudden descent, thought fit 
openly to declare war. 

12. The French, therefore, entered upon the war with 
great alacrity. They besieged Fribourg, and in the be- 
ginning of the succeeding campaign invested the strong 
city of Tournay. Although the allies were inferior in 
number, and although commanded by the duke of Cum- 
berland," yet they resolved, if possible, to Bave this city by 
hazarding a battle. They " accordingly marchfed against 
the enemy, and took post in Bight of the French, who were 
encamped on an eminence, the village of 5t. Antoine on 
the right, a wood on the left, and the town of Fontenoy 
before them. 13. This advantageous situation did not" 
repress the ardour of the English, who began the attack 
at two o'clock in the morning, and, pressing forward, bore 
down all opposition. *They were for nearly an hoUr victo- 
rious, and confident of success, while Saxe, a soldier of 
fortune, who commanded the French army, was at that, 
time si ck of the some disorder of «whicb he afterwards 
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died. However, he was carried about to all the posts in 
a litter, and assured his attendants that, notwithstanding 
all unfavourable appearances, the day was his own. 14. A 
column of the English, without any command, but by 
mere mechanical courage, had advanced upon the enemy's 
dines, which opening, formal an avenue on each side to 
receive them. It was then that the French artillery on 
the three sides began to >play on this forlorn body, which, 
though they continued for a long time unshaken, were 
obliged at last to retreat. 

15. This was one of the most bloody battles that had 
been fought in this age ; the allies left on the* field nearly 
twelve thousand men, and the French bought their victory 
with nearly an equal number of slain. This blow, by which 
Tournay was token by the French, gave them such a mani- 
fest superiority all the rest of the campaign, that they kept 
the fruits of their victory during the whole continuance of 
the war. 


Questions for Examination. m 

1. On the death of the emperor of Austria, what was the conduct of 

the French ? 

2. Describe the situation of the emperor’s daughter. 

9. What cause had Britain to intermeddle in continental schemes ? 

4, 9 . With what Buccess was Britain’s interference attended ? 

6—9. Relate the circumstances which preceded and attended the 
battle of Dettingen. 

9. What other project did the French endeavour to effect? 

10, 11. What success attended their measures ? 

La. What preceded the battle of Fontenov ? 

19, 14. Relate the particulars of this battle, 
lb. What lots did each side experience ? 


SECTION V. ‘ 

11 But still to darken the dread gloom of war, 

Misguided Stuart drew rebellion’s sword : 

E’en Derby saw his Taunting banners wave, 

And Scottish chieftains hail'd him as their lord.” — Valpy. 

I. CMDanf, p. to unite. I 10. Irrnp'tian, # . ■* Incur iba, an In- 

I. Patillanlmoui, s cowardly, mean- 

l. c fA.D. 1745.) But though bad success attended the 
British inns by land and sea, yet, these beiAg distant evils, 
the Bnglirh seemed only to complain from honourable mo- 
tives, and murmured at distresses of which they had but a 
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very remote prospect. A ciyil war was now going to b? 
kindled in their own domii^ons, which mixed terror with 
their complaints ; and which, while it increased their per- 
plexities, only cemented their union. 2. It was at this 
period that the son of the old Pretender 'resolved to make 
an effort for gaining the British crown. Charles Edward, 
the adventurer in question, had been bred in a luxurious 
court without partaking of its effgmirfiacy. He was enter- 
prising and ambitious ; but, either from inexperience or 
natural inability, utterly unequal to the bold undertaking. 
He was long flattered by the rash, the superstitious, and 
the needy; he was taught to believe that the kingdom 
was ripe for a revolt, and that it could no logger bear the 
immense load of taxes with which it was burdened. 3. Being 
now, therefore, furnished with Borne money, and with still 
larger promises from France, which fanned his ambition, 
he embarked for Scotland on board a small frigate, accom- 
panied by the marquis of Tuliibardme, sir Thomas Sheridan, 
and a few other desperate adventurers. Thus, for the 
conquest of the whole British empire, he only brought with 
him seven officers, and arms for two thousand men. 

4. The boldness of this enterprise astonished all Europe. 
It awakened the fears of the pusillanifnous, the ardour of 
the brave, and the pity of the wise. But by this time the 
young adventurer was arrived at Perth, where the unne- 
cessary ceremony was performed of proclaiming his father 
king of Great Britain. 5. From thence, descending with 
his forces from the mountains, they seemed to gather as 
they went forward ; and advancing to Edinburgh, they 
entered that city without opposition. There again the 
pageantry of proclamation was performed; and there he 
promised to dissolve the Union, wliich was considered as 
one of'thS grievances oj the country. However, the castle 
of that city still held out, and he was unprovided with 
cannon to besiege it. 

6. In the mean time, Bir John Cope, who had pursued 
the rebels through the Highlands, but had declined meeting 
them in their descent, being now reinforced by two regi- 
ments of dragoons, resolved to march towards Edinburgh, 
and give the enemy battle. The young adventurer, whose 
forces were rather superior, though undisciplined, attacked 1 
him near Preston -pans, about twelve m^es from the capital 
and in a few minutes put him and his troops to flight. 
7. This victory, by which the king lost, five hundred men. 
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gave the rebels great influeime' and had the Pretender 
taken advantage of the general consternation, and marched 
directly for England, the consequence might have Ueen fatal 
to freedom. But he was amused by the promise of suc- 
cours which never came ; and thus induced to remain at 
, Edinburgh, to enjoy the triumphs of an unimportant victory, 
and to be treated as a monarch. 

8. While the young Pretender was thus trifling away his 
time at Edinburgh (for fn dangerous enterprises, delay is 
but defeat), the ministry of Great Britain took every pre- 
caution to oppose him with success. Six thousand Dutch 
troops, that had come over to the assistance of the crown, 
were despatched northward, under the command of general 
Wade. The duke of Cumberland soon after arrived from 
FlanderB, and was followed by another detachment of 
dragoons and infantry, well disciplined, and inured to 
action. Besides these, volunteers offered in every part of 
the kingdom ; and every county exerted a vigorous spirit 
of indignation against the ambition, the religion, and the 
allies of the young Pretender. 

9. However, he had been bred in a school that taught 
him maxims very different from those that then prevailed 
in England. Though he might have brought civil war, 
and all the ca'amitics attending it, with him, into the king- 
dom, he had bean taught that the assertion of his right 
was a duty incumbent upon him, and the altering the con- 
stitution, and perhaps the religion of his country, an object 
of laudable ambition. 10. Thus animated, he went for- 
ward with vigour; and having, upon frequent consulta- 
tions with his officers, come to a resolution of making an 
irruption into England, he entered the country by the 
western border, and invested Carlisle, which surrendered 
in less than three days. He there found a considerable 
quantity cf arms, and there too he Caused his father to be 
proclaimed king. 

11. General Wade, being apprised of bis progress, 
advanced acrosB the country from the opposite shore ; but 
receiving intelligence that the enemy was two days' march 
before him, he retired to his former station. /The young 
Pretender, thus unopposed, resolved to penetrate farther 
into the kingdom, having received assurances from France 
that a considerable body of troops would c be landed on the 
southern coasts, to make a diversion in his favour. 19. Ha 
was flattered also, with the hopes of being joined by a con T 
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sidenble number of malcontents as he passed forward, ■ 
and that his army would increase on his inarch. Accord- 
ingly, leading a small garrison^ in Carlisle, which he should 
rather have left defenceless, he advanced to Penrith, march- 
ing on foot in a Highland dress, and continued his irrup- 
tion till he came to Manchester? where he established his 
head-quarters. 

13. He was there joined by about ttoo hundred English, 
who were formed into a regiment, under the command of 
colonel Townley. From thence he pursued his march to 
Derby, intending to go by the way of Chester into Wales, 
where he hoped to be joined by a great number of fol- 
lowers ; but the disputes between liis own chieiB prevented 
his proceeding to that part of the kingdom. 

14. He was by this time advanced within a hundred and 
twenty-six miles of the capital, which was filled with per- 
plexity and consternation. Had he proceeded in hiB career 
with that expedition which he had hitherto used, he might 
have made himself master of the metropolis, where he would 
certainly have been joined by a considerable number o' his 
well-wishers, who waited impatiently for hia approach. 

Qwesfion,? for Examination. 

1. What was the situation of England at this time ? 

2- By whom was an effort made to gain the English crown ? 

3. Under wluit circum stances was it undertaken ? 

5. What were the first proceedings of the Pretender? 

(i With what success did he attack sir John Cope ? 

7- 'fc'hat were the consequences of this victory ? 

U. What precautions were taken by the English ministry ? 

What was the conduct of the Pretender ? 

11 . By whom was an attempt made to oppose him ? and what was its 
result ? 

12- To what places did he next proceed ? 

13. By whom was he joined ? and whither did he next march ? 

14. What might have been the result had he proceeded with expedition ? 

SECTION VI. 

¥ ID-fhted youth j Cull oden's bloody field 
Bonk the rain fabric of ambition low ; 

Press'd with fatigue, and hunger, long he room'd, 

'Mid scenes of danger, and 'mid sights of woo." — V ai.pt. 

8. Unanhn'Uy, 1 . agreement In mtanL 1 12. Bup'pllut, 1 . one who Imploiti 
10. Foodtj, t. lavsfiiieu, cruelty. | rarrey flrom another. 

• - t 

1. (A.D. 1745.) In the mean time tjta 'king resolved to 
take the field in person. But he foft£ safety from the 
Eng. % r 
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discontents which now began to prevail in the Pretender's 
arm 7 . In fact, he was but the nominal leader of his forces ; 
as liis generals, the chiefs of the Highland nans, were 
from their education ignorant, and averse to subordination. 
They had from the beginning begun to embrace opposite 
Bystems of operation, and Ho contend with each other for 
pre-eminence ; but they seemed now unanimous in return- 
ing to their own country once more. 

2. The rebels accordingly effected their retreat to Car- 
lisle without any loss, and from thence crossed the rivers 
Eden and Solway, into Scotland. In these marches, how- 
ever, they preserved all the rules of war; they abstained 
in a great measure from plunder ; they levied contributions 
on the towns as they passed along ; and with unaccountable 
precaution left a garrison at Carlisle, which shortly after 
was obliged to surrender to the duke of Cumberland at dis- 
cretion, to the number of four hundred men. 

3. The Pretender, being returned to Scotland, pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow, from which city he exacted severe con- 
tributions. He advanced from thence to Stirling, where 
he wob joined by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of some 
forces, which bad been assembled in his absence. Other 
clans, to the nunfber of two thousand, came in likewise; 
and from some supplies of money which he received from 
Spain, and from some skirmishes in which he was suc- 
cessful Qgainst the royalists, his affairs began to wear a 
more promising aspect. 4. Being joined by lord Drum- 
mond, lie invested the castle of Stirling, commanded by 
general Blukcncy ; but the rebel forces, boi tig unused to 
sieges, consumed much time to no purpose. It wi£|giiring 
this attempt that general Hawley, who commanded aHlfcn- 
siderable body of forces near Edinburgh, undertook to raise 
the siege, and advanced towards the rebel army as far as 
Falkirk/ After two days spent in mutually examining 
each other's strength, the rebels, being ardent to engage, 
were led on in full spirits to attack the king's army. 5. The 
Pretender, who was in the front line, gave the signal to 
engage, and the first fire put Hawley's forces into confrision. 
The horse retreated with precipitation, and fell upon their 
own infantry ; while the rebels following up the blow, the 

' greatest part of the royal army fled with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. They retired in confusion tor Edinburgh, leaving 
the conquerors m rfusesaion of their tents, their artillery, 
and the field of baffle. 
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6. Thus for the affairs of B the rebel army seemed not 
unprospertus ; but here was eui end of all their triumphs. 
The duke of Cumberland, at that time the favourite of the 
English army, had been recalled from Flanders, and put 
himself at the head of the trpops at Edinburgh, which 
consisted of about fourteen thousand men. 7. With 
these he advanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined by 
several of the Scotch nobility, attached to the house of 
Hanover; and having revived the drooping Bpirits of his 
army, he resolved to find out the enemy, who retreated 
at his approach. After having refreshed his troops at 
Aberdeen for some time, he renewed his march, and in 
twelve day5 he came up to the banks of the deep and 
rapid river Spey. This was the place where the rebels 
might have disputed his passage, but they lost every 
advantage in quarrelling with each other. B. They Beemed 
now totally void of all counsel and subordination, without 
conduct, and without unanimity. After a variety of con- 
tests among each other, they resolved to wait their pur- 
suers upon the plains of Culloden, a place about niue miles 
distant from Inverness, embosomed in hills, except on that 
side which is open to the sea. There they drew up in 
order of battle, to the number of eight thousand men, in 
three divisions, supplied with some pieces of artillery, ill- 
manned and served. 

9. The battle began about one o’clock in the afternoon ; 
the cannon of the king's army did dreadful execution 
among the rebels, while theirs was totally unserviceable. 
One of the great errors in all the Pretender’s warlike 
measures, was his subjecting wild and undisciplined 
troops to the forms of artful war, and thus repressing 
their native ardour, from which alone he could hope for 
success. 10. After they had kept in their nanks and 
withstood the English fire for some time, they at length 
became impatient for closer engagement ; and about five 
hundred of them made an irruption upon the left wing of 
the enemy with their accustomed ferocity. The first line 
being disordered by this unset, two battalions advanced 
to support it, and galled the enemy with a terrible close 
discharge. 11. At the same time the dragoons, unde* 
Hawley, and the Argyleshire militia, pulling down a 
park wall feebly defended, fell amohg them, sword in 
hand, with great slaughter. In less than thirty minutes 
they were totally routed, and the field covered with their 
a 2 • 
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wounded and slain, to the number of three thousand men. 
The FYench troops on the left did not 'fire a ^ shot, but 
stood inactive during 1 the engagement, and afterwards 
surrendered theipselves prisoners of war. 12. An entire 
body of the clans marched off the field in order, while 
the rest were routed with great slaughter, and their leaders 
obliged with reluctate to retire. Civil war is in itself ter- 
rible, but much more so when heightened by unnecessary 
cruelty. How guilty soever an enemy may be, it is the 
duty of a brave Boldier to remember that he is only to fight 
an opposer and not a suppliant. 13. The victory was in 
every respect decisive, and humanity to the conquered 
would have rendered it glorious. But little i mercy was 
shown here ; the conquerors were seen to refuse quarter 
to the wounded, the unarmed, and the defenceless-, some 
were Blain who were only excited by curiosity to become 
Wpectators of the combat, and soldiers were seen to antici- 
pate the base employment of the executioner. 14. The 
duke, immediately after the action, ordered six- and- thirty 
deserters to be executed. The conquerors spread terror 
wherever they came : and after a short space, the whole 
country round was one dreadful scene of plunder, slaughter, 
and desolation ; justice was forgotten, and vengeance as- 
sumed its name. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What was the situation of the Pretender’s army ? 

2. To what place did the rebels retreat ? 

3. By whom were they joined ? 

4. What success attended them in besieging Stirling castle ? 

Who attempted to raise the siege ? 

ft. With what success did the rebels attack the royal array ? 

6. What ended their triumphs ? ' 

7. What was the conduct of the duke or Cumberland ? 

B. What was the determination of the rebel army ? 

What was the amount of their forces ? 

12. Relate the particulars and result of the battle of CuHodon. 
13, 14. What was the conduct of the conquerors ? 
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SECTION VII. 

“ Trib quality of mercy is net strain'd ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest < * 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

Tia mightiest In the mighty.'* SuAKSPixr.a. 

9. Proa'tlyte, #. a oonvort to a new 17. Tem'pocaiy, a. continuing only for 
opinion. %time. 

15. Equivalent, t. any thing that is of Infraction, t. a violation. 

' the Borne value. 

1. (A.D. 1746.) In this manner were blasted all the hopes 
and all the ambition of the young adventurer ; one Bhort 
hour deprived him of imaginary thrones and sceptres', and 
reduced hyd from a nominal king to a distressed, forlorn 
outcast, shunned by all mankind except those who Bought 
his destruction. To the good and the brave, subsequent 
distress often atones for former guilt; and while reason 
would speak for punishment, our hearts plead for mercy. 

2. Immediately after the engagement, lie fled away with a 
captain of Fitz-James's cavalry, and when their horses 
were fatigued, they both alighted, and separately sought 
for safety. He for some days wandered in this country, 
naturally wild, but now rendered more formidable by war, 
a wretched spectator of all those horrors which were the 
result of his ill-grounded ambition. 

3. There is a striking similitude between his adventures, 
and those of Charles the Second upon his escape from 
Worcester. He sometimes found refuge in caves and 
cottages, without attendants, and dependent on the wretched 
natives, who could pity, but not relieve him. Sometimes 
he lay in forests, with one or two companions of his dis- 
tress, continually pursued by the troops of the conqueror, 
os there flas a reward of thirty thousand pounds offered 
for taking him dead or alive. 4. Sheridan, an Irish ad- 
venturer, was the person who kept most faithfully by him, 
and inspired him with courage to support such incredible 
hardships. He had occasion, in the course of his con- 
cealments, to trust his life to the fidelity of above fifty 
individuals, whose veneration for his family prevailed above 
their avarice. 

5. One day, having talked from morning till night, 
he ventured to enter a house, the owner of which he well 
knew was attached to the opposite party. As he entered, 
he addressed the master of the housg in the following 

m3 • 
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manner: “The son of your king 1 comes to beg a little 
bread, and a few clothes. I know your present at- 
tachment to my adversaries, but I believe *you have 
sufficient honour not to abuse my confidence, or to take 
advantage of my distressed situation. Take these rags, 
that have for some timfi been my only covering : you 
may probably restore them to me one day, when I 
Bhall be Beated on file throne of Great Britain.' 1 6. The 
master of the house was touched with pity at his distress ; „ 
he assisted him as far o3 he was able, and never divulged 
the secret. There were few of those, who even wished 
hie ([estruction, that would choose to be the immediate 
actors in iC as it would have subjected them to the re- 
sentment of a numerous party. 7. In this manner he 
continued to wander among the frightful wilds of Glennary, 
for near six months, often hemmed round by his pursuers, 
but still rescued by some lucky accident from the impending 
danger. At length a privateer of St. Malo, hired by 
his adherents, urrived in Lochnanach, in which he em- 
barked in the most wretched attire. He was clad in a 
Bhort coat of black frieze, threadbare, over which was a 
compion Highland plaid, girt round by a belt, from whence 
were suspended a pistol and a dagger. He had not been 
Bunted for many weeks ; his eyes were hollow, his visage 
wan, and his constitution greatly impaired by famine and 
fatigue. 8. He was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, 
two Irish adherents, who had shared all his calamities, 
together with Cameron of Lochiel, and his brother, and a 
few other exiles. They set sail for France : and after 
having been chased by two English men- of- war, they ar- 
rived in safety at a place called Roseau, near Morlaix, in 
Bretagne. Perhaps he would have found it more difficult 
to escape, had not the vigilance of his pursuers been relaxed 
by a report that he was already Blain. 

9. In the mean time, while the Pretender was Uiub 

S ursued, the scaffolds and the gibbets were preparing for 
is adherents. Seventeen officers of the rebel army were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Kennington- common, 
in the neighbourhood of London. Their constancy in 
death gained more proselytes to their cause than even 
perhaps their victories would ha^e obtained. Nine wens 
executed in the same manner at CarKsle, and eleven at 
York. A few obtained pardon, and a considerable number 
of common men rwere transported to the plantations in 
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North America. 10. The qpiis of Kilmarnock and Cro* 
inartie, and the»lord Bolraerino, were tried by their peers, 
and foirnh guilty. Cromariie was pardoned, and the rest 
were beheaded on Tower-hill. In this manner victory, 
defeat, negotiation, treachery, and rebellion, succeeded each 
other rapidly for some years, kill all sides began to think, 
themselves growing more feeble, and gaining no solid 
advantage. ■ 

11. A negotiation was, therefore, resolved upon: and 
the contending powers agreed to come to a congress at 
Aix-la-Clmpelle, where the earl of Sundford and sir Thomas 
Robinson assisted us plenipotentiaries from the king of 
Great Br\fain. This treaty was begun upon the prelimi- 
nary condition of restoring all conquests made during 
the war. 12. From thence great hopes were expected of 
conditions both favourable and honourable to the English ; 
but the treaty still remains a lasting mark of precipitate 
counsels and English disgrace. By this it was agreed, 
that all prisoners on each side should be mutually restored, 
and all conquests given up. That the duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastolla, should be ceded to Don Philip, 
heir apparent to the Spanish throne, and to his heirs ; 
but in cose of his succeeding to the "crown of Spain, then 
these dominions should revert to the house of Austria. 

13. It was confirmed that the fortifications of Dunkirk to 
the sea should be demolished ; that the English ships an- 
nually sent with slaves to the coast of New Spain Bhould 
have this privilege continued for four years ; that the king 
of Prussia Bhould be confirmed in the possession of Silesia, 
which he had lately conquered ; and that the queen of 
Hungary should be secured in her patrimonial dominions. 

14. Bi^ one article of this peace was more displeasing and 
afflictive to the English than all the rest. It was stipulated 
that the king of Great Britain should, immediately after 
the ratification of this treaty, send two persons of rank 
mid distinction to France, as hostages, until restitution 
Bhould be mode of Cape Breton, and all other conquests 
which England had made during the war. 15. This was 
a mortifying clause ; but, to add to the general error of 
the negotiation, no mention was made of the searching 
the vessels of England in the American seas, upon which 
the war was originally begun. The l^nits of their respective 
possessions in North America were not ascertained ; nor 
did they receive any equivalent for (Jiose forts which ihef 

n 4 • 
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Restored to the enemy. 16., The treaty of Utrecht had 
Jong been the object of reproach to those .by whom it was 
made; but with all its faults the treaty now Concluded 
was by far more despicable and erroneous. Yet such 
wfe the spirit of> the times, that the treaty of Utrecht 
c was branded with universe? contempt, and the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was extolled with the highest strains of 
praise. n 

17. This treaty, which some asserted would serve for a 
bond of permanent amity, was, properly speaking, but a 
temporary truce ; a cessation from hostilities, which both 
sides were unable to continue. Though the war between 
England and "France was actually hushed 'up ip Europe, 
yet in the East and WeBt Indies it still went forward 
with undiminished vehemence; both Bides Btill willing to 
offend, still offending, and yet both complaining of the 
infraction . 


Questions for Examination . 

1,2. In what situation was the Pretender after the battle of Culloden ? 

3. Whose adventures did his resemble ? 

4. Who was his most faithful attendant ? 

If. In what manner did he address one of his opponents ? 

7. By what moans did he escape ? and what was his appearance ? 

B. By whom was he accompanied ? 

9. In what manner were his adherents punished ? 

10. What noblemen were beheaded ? 

11. What led to a negotiation between Great Britain and Spain ? 

12. What hopes were expected from this treaty ? What was the result ? 

13. What were its conditions ? 

14. What article of the peace was very displeasing to the English ? 

15. What was another error in thB negotiation ? 

16. What opinion was held of this treaty ? 


SECTION VIII. 

11 In distant dimes we wage unequal war, 

And transatlantic broils our comforts mar." — Joxca. 

\. Exu'bermnt, a. ovsrfl owing, having Abortive, 0 . useless, (ailing of 
more than enough. succeaa. 

I. Unten'ented, 0. having no occupier, II. De'flla, ». a narrow paaaage or ptu. 

uninhabited. 13. Van'guard, s. the advanced guard, 

I. Com'mluariBK, §. persons appointed the flnt lint of any army. 

u lo transact official bualneia with 15. Super Jtu'nuated, a. dlaquaUflad by 
nthora. age, very dg. 

1. (A.D. 1760.) A new colony having been formed in 
North America, in tl^p province of Nova Scotia, it wee 
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thought that thither the waste of an exuberant nation might 
well be drained off ; and those bold spirits kept in employ- 
ment at d distance, who might be dangerous if suffered to 
continue in idleness at home. Nova Scotia was a place 
where men might be imprisoned but " not maintained : 
it was cold, barren, and vety difficult of cultivation. 
2. Tho new colony, therefore, was maintained there with 
some expense to the government in” the beginning; and 
such as were permitted soon went southward to the milder 
climates, where they were invited by on untenanted and 
fertile soil. Thus did the nation ungratefully Bend off her 
hardy veterans to perish on inhospitable shores, and this 
they were taught to believe would extend theif dominions. 

3. However, it was for this barren spot that the English 
and French revived the war, which Boon after Bpread with 
such terrible devastation over every part of the globe. 
The native Indians bordering upon the deserts of Nova 
Scotia, a fierce and savage people, looked from the first 
with jealousy upon these new settlers ; and they considered 
the vicinity of the English os on encroachment upon their 
native possessions. 4. The French, who were neighbours, 
in like manner, and who were still impressed with national 
animosity, fomented these suspicions ih the natives, and 
represented the English (and with regard to this colony 
the representation might be true) os enterprising and severe. 
Commissaries were, therefore, appointed to meet at Paris, 
to compromise these disputes ; but these conferences were 
rendered abortive by the cavillings of men, who could not 
be supposed to understand the subject in .debate. 

5. As this seemed to be the first place where the dis- 
sensions took their rise for a new war, it may be necessary 
to be a little more minute. The French had been the 
first cultivators of Nova Scotia, and by great industry and 
long perseverance had rendered the sod, naturally barren, 
somewhat fertde, and capable of sustaining nature/ with 
some assistance from Europe. This country, however, 
had frequently changed masters, until at length the English 
were settled in the possession, and acknowledged as the 
rightful owners, by the treaty of Utrecht. 6. The pos- 
session of this country was reckoned necessary to defend 
the English colonies t ft the north, and to preserve theif 
superiority iu the* fisheries in that par^of the world. Tho 
French, however, who had been long settled in the back 
port of the country, resolved to use every method to dia- 
1 5 • 
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"possess the new comers, am} spirited up the Indiana to 
more open hostilities, which were represented to the English 
ministry for some time without redress. 9 

7. Soon after this, another source of dispute began to 
be seen in the 'Game part of the world, and promised as 
much uneasiness os the former. The French, pretending 
first to haye discovered the mouth of the river Missis- 
sippi, claimed the ^Gholp adjacent country towards New 
Mexico on the east, and quite to the Apalachian mountains 
on the west. 8. In order to assert their claims, os they 
found several English, who had settled beyond these moun- 
tains, from motives of commerce, and also invited by the 
natural beautfes of the country, they dispossessed them of 
their new settlements, and built such forts as would com- 
mand the whole country round about. 9. Not in America 
alone, but also in Asia, the seeds of a new war were pre- 
paring to be expanded. On the coasts of Malabar, the 
English and French had, in fact, never ceased from hostili- 
ties. 

(A.D. 1756.) The ministry, however, in England, now 
began a vigorous exertion in defence of their colonies, 
who refused to defend themselves. Four operations were 
undertaken in America at the same time. Of these, one 
was commanded by colonel Monckton, who had orders to 
drive the French from the encroachments upon the province 
of Nova Scotia. 10. The Becond, more to the Bouth, was 
directed against Crown Point, under the command of 
general Johnson. The third, under the conduct of general 
Shirley, was destiped to Niagara, to secure the forts on 
that river ; and the fourth was farther southward still, 
against Fort du Quesne, under general Braddock. 

11. In these expeditions Monckton was successful; 
Johnson also was victorious, though he failed in taking the 
fort against which he was sent; Shirley was thought to 
have "lost the Beason for operation by delay; Braddock 
wrb vigorous, and active, but suffered a defeat. This bold 
commander, who had been recommended to thiB service 
by the duke of Cumberland, Bet forward upon this expedi- 
tion in June, and left the cultivated parts of the country on 
the 10th, at the head of two thousand two hundred men, 
directing his march to that part of the country where meyor 
Washington had been defeated the year before. 12. Being 
r at length within ten miles of the French fortress he was 
’ appointed to beaiegp, and marching forward through the 
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forest with fhll confidence of .success, on a sudden his whole 
army was astonished by a general discharge of arms, both 
in front* and flank, from an enemy that Btill remained 
unseen. It was now too late to think of retreating ; the 
troops had passed into the defile , whioh the enemy had 
artfully permitted them to do« before they offered to fire* 
13. The vanguard of the English now, therefore, fell back 
in consternation upon the main body, and the panic soon 
became general. The officers alone disdained to fly, while 
Braddock himself still continued to command his brave 
associates, discovering at once the greatest intrepidity and 
the greatest imprudence. 14. An enthusiast to the dis- 
cipline o£ war, lie disdained to fly from Mie field, or to 
permit his men to quit their ranks, when their only method 
of treating the Indian army was by precipitate attack, or 
an immediate desertion of the field of battle. At length 
Braddock, having received a musket- shot through the 
lungs, dropped, and a total confusion ensued. All the 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage of the army, were left 
to the enemy ; and the loss sustained by the English might 
amount to seven hundred men. 

15. The murmurs, fears, and dissensions which this 
defeat gave rise to, gave the French an opportunity of 
carrying on their designs in another quarter. The island 
of Minorca, which we had taken from the Spaniards in the 
reign of queen Anne, was secured to England by repeated 
treaties. But the ministry at this time, being blinded by 
domestic terrors, had neglected to take sufficient precau- 
tions for its defence, so that the garrison was weak, and 
no way fitted to stand a vigorous siege. 1G. The French, 
therefore, landed near the fortiiicution of St. Philip, which 
was rgckoned one of the strongest in Europe, and com- 
manded by general Blakeney, who was brave, indeed, but 
rather superannuated. The siege wua carried on with 
vigour, and for some time os obstinately defended on the 
side of the English ; but the place was at length obliged 
to capitulate. 

Questions for Examination. 

1, 2. Prom what motive waa the new colony in Nova Scotia furnished 
with inhabitants f f 

9. What was the cause of the renewal of the war ? 

4. When were commissaries appointed to meet to settle then dis- 
pute"? 

Whet rendered then amferences abortive ? 

R » 
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Who hod been the first cultivators of Nova Scotia ? 

G. What method did the French use to dispossess the English ? 

B. What other conduct of the French contributed to hasten the war ? 
!), 10. What operations were undertaken by the English ? 

1 1 . What success attended them ? 

F 12, 13. Relate the particulars of grneral Brad dock's expedition. 

14. What was the result of it ? 

15, 16. What other enterprise did the French undertake? and with 

what success ? • 


SECTION IX. 

“ How many traitors to their God and king 
Escape that death which was reserved for Byng !" — Anon. 

I. Tfto'llci, v. the art of naval or mill* B. Invalidate, v. to make void, to do* 

tary warfare. prlve of force. 

0. Incen'tlvea, >. Incitement!, encou- 

ragement!. 

1. (A.D. 1757.) The ministry being- apprised of this un- 
expected attack, resolved to raise the siege if possible, and 
Befit ttfit admiral Byng, with ten Bhips of war, with orders 
to relieve Minorca at any rate. Byng accordingly Bailed 
from Gibraltar, where he was refused any assistance of 
men from the governor of that garrison, under a pretence 
that hia own fortifications were in danger. 2. Upon hu 
approaching the island, he saw the French banners dis- 
played upon the Bhore, and the English colours still flying 
on the castle of St. Philip. He had been ordered to throw 
a body of troopB into the garrison, but this he thought too 
hazardous an undertaking, nor did he even moke the at- 
tempt. While he was thus deliberating between his fears 
and hiB duty, his attention was quickly called off by the 
appearance of a French fleet, that seemed of neor\y equal 
force to his own. 3. Confounded by a variety of mea- 
sures, he sflemed resolved to pursue none, and, therefore, 
gave orders to form the linef of battle, and act upon the 
defensive. Byng had been long praised for his skill in 
naval tactin; and, perhapB, valuing most those talents for 
Which he was most praised, he sacrificed all claims to 
courage, to the applause for naval discipline. The French 
fleet advanced, a part of the English fleet engaged; the 
admir al still kept aloof, and gave verjf- plausible reasons for 
not coining into actioq. The French fleet, therefore, slowly 
Bailed away, and no other opportunity ever offered of 
coming to a closer engagement. 
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4. Nothing could exceed .the resentment of the nation 
upon being informed of Byng's conduct. The ministry 
were noff averse to throwing from themselves the blame of 
those measures which were attended with Buch indifferent 
Buccess, and they secretly fanned the flame. 5. The news 
which Boon after arrived of tfce surrender of the garrison, 
to the French, drove the general ferment almost to frenzy. 
In the mean time Byng continue^ atf Gibraltar, quite satis- 
fied with his own conduct, and little expecting the dreadful 
Btorm that was gathering against him at home. Orders, 
however, were Boon sent out for putting him under an arrest, 
and for carrying him to England. 6. Upon his arrival 
he was committed to close custody in Greenwich hospital, 
and some arts were used to inflame the populace against 
him, who want no incentives to injure and condemn their 
superiors. Several addresses were sent up from different 
counties, demanding justice on the delinquent, which 
the ministry were willing to Becond. 7. He was soon after 
tried by a court-martial in the harbour of Portsmouth, 
where, after a trial which continued several days, his judges 
were agreed that he hod not done his utmost during the 
engagement to destroy the enemy, and therefore they 
adjudged him to suffer death by the twelfth article of war. 
At the same time, however, they recommended him as an 
object of mercy, as they considered his conduct rather as 
the effect of error than of cowardice. By this sentence 
they expected to satisfy at once the resentment of the 
nation, and yet screen themselves from conscious severity. 
6. The government was resolved upon showing him no 
mercy ; the parliament was applied to in his favour ; but 
they found no circumstance in hia conduct that could 
invalidate the former sentence. Being thus abandoned to 
his fate,* he maintained to the lost a degree of fortitude and 
Berenity that no way betrayed any timidity or* cowardice. 
On the day fixed for his execution, which was on board a 
man-of-war in the harbour of Portsmouth, he advanced 
from the cabin, where he had been imprisoned, upon deck, 
the place appointed for him to suffer. 9. After delivering 
a paper, cohtaining the strongest assertions of his in- 
nocence, he came forward to the place where he was to kneel 
down, and for some time persisted in not covering his face ; 
but his friends representing that his looks would possibly 

S timidata the soldiers who were to shoot him, and prevent 
eir taking a proper aim, he had # kis eyes bound with* 
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bs> handkerchief : and then giving the signal for the soldiers 
to fire, he was killed instantaneously. Theip appears some 
severity in Byng's punishment; but it certainly produced 
soon alter very beneficial effects to the nation. 

10. In the progress of the war the forces of the con- 
tending powers of Europe <were now drawn out in the 
following manner. England opposed France in America. 
Asia, and on the ocean. France attacked Hanover on the 
continent of Europe. This country the king of Prussia 
undertook to protect; while England promised him troops 
and .money to assist his operations. Then again Austria 
had her aims on the dominions of Prussia, and drew the 
elector of Saxony into the same designs. In these views 
she was seconded by France and Sweden, and by Russia, 
who had hopes of acquiring a settlement in the west of 
Europe. 

11. The East was the quarter in which success first 
began to dawn upon the British arms. The affairs of the 

English seemed to gain the ascendancy by the conduct of 
iSlr. Clive. This gentleman had at first entered the com- 
*p&ny’s service in a civil capacity; but, finding his talents 

S ore adapted to war, he gave up his clerkship, and joined 
nohg'Hhe troops oe a volunteer. His courage, which is 
all that^sujbordinate officers can at first show, was early re- 
marked and rewarded; but his conduct, expedition jJuftnd 
military Bkill, soon after became so conspicuous as to raise 
him to the first rank in the army. 

12. The flrBt advantage that was obtained from his 
activity and courage, was the clearing the province of 
Arcot. Soon after the French general was taken pri- 
soner; and the Nabob, whom the English supported, was 
reinstated in the governments which he had formerly been 
deprived. • 

13. The* prince of the greatest power in that country 
declared war against the English from motives of personal 
resentment; and, levying a numerous army, laid Biege to 
Calcutta, one of the principal British forts in that part of 
•the world; but which was not hi a state of strength to 
defend itself against the attack even of barbarians. The 
fort was taken, having been deserted by the commander. 
Bad the garrison, to the number of a hundred and forty-six 
persons, were made prisoners. 14. They expected the usual 
treatment of prisoners of war, and were therefore the less 
vigorous in their defence; but they soon found what mercy 
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was to be expected from a > savage conqueror. They were 
nil crowded together into a narrow prison, called the Black 
Hole, of about eighteen feet square, and received air only 
by two small windows to the west, which by no means 
afforded a sufficient circulation. 15. It .is terrible to reflect 
on the situation of these unfortunate men, shut up in this 
narrow place, in the burning climate of the East, and suf- 
focating each other. Their first efforts, upon perceiving the 
effects of their horrid confinemeht, were to break open the 
door of the prison ; but, as it opened inwards, they soon 
found that impossible. They next endeavoured to excite 
the compassion or the avarice of the guard, by offering him 
a large sum of money for his assistance iu removing them 
into separate prisons ; but with this he was not able to 
comply, as the viceroy was asleep, and no person dared to 
disturb him. 16. They were now, therefore, left to die 
without hopes of relief; and the whole prison was filled 
with groans, shrieks, contest, and despair. This turbu- 
lence, however, soon after sank into a calm still more 
hideous ! their efforts of strength and courage were over, 
and an expiring languor succeeded. In the morning, 
when the keepers came to visit the prison, all was horror, 
Bilence, and desolation. Of a hundred and forty-six 
who had entered alive, twenty-three only survived, and of 
these the greatest part died of putrid fevers upon being set 
free. 


17. The destruction of this important fortress served to 
interrupt the prosperous successes of the English company ; 
but the fortune of Mr. Clive, backed by the activity of an 
English fleet under admiral Watson, still turned the scale 
in their favour. Among the number of those who felt the 
power of the English in that part of the world was the 
famous Tullogee Angria, a piratical prince, who hod long 
infested the Indian ocean, and made the princes on the 
coast his tributaries. He maintained a large number of 
galleys, and with these he attacked the largest ships, and 
almost ever with success. 18. As the company had been 
greatly harassed by his depredations, they reaulve^to 
subdue such a dangerous enemy, and attack him in his 
own fortress. In pursuance of thi* resolution, admiral 
Watson and colonel Clive **if«*f into his harbour of Geriah ; 
and though they sustained a warm fire as they entered, yet 
they soon threw all his fleet into* flames, and obliged hifl 
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fo;t to surrender at discretion. The conquerors found 
there a large quantity of warlike stores, find effects to 
a considerable value. * 


Questions for Examination* 

1. Who was aont out to the relief of Minorca ? 

2, 3. What was the conduct of admiral Byng ? 

4. What was the consequence ? * 

5. What afterwards followed ? 

G. What treatment did Byng experience ? 

7. What was the result of the court-martial ? , 

8, 0. Relate the manner of Byng's execution. j 

10. In what manner were the contending powers opposed to each 

other ? L 

11. In what quarter did success first attend the British arms ? 

From whose conduct ? 

12. 13. „What were the first operations ? 

14—18. Relate the terrible situation of the prisoners confined in the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. 

17, 18. What are the particulars of the success which attended colonel 
Clive and admiral Watson ? 


SECTION X. 

1 Pelham liis place and life resigns, 

* Clive, erst unheard of in the nation, 

Saves India, brightest star that shines 
.*#In our commercial constellation." — D ibdin. 

7. InArln'gemenh, i. ■ violation, a D. lncoriipat'lble, a. Inconsistent, 
breach. contradictory. 

Emol'ument, «. advantage, profit. 10. Coadju'tnr, i. an uiteUnt, ona 

who helps another. 

1. (A.D. 1757.) Colonel Clive proceeded to take revenge 
for the cruelty practised upon the English. About the be- 
ginning of December he arrived at B alas ore, in tbs king- 
dom of Bengal. He met with little oppositio&dfeithe^ to 
the fleet or army, till they came before Calcutta, which 
seemed resolved to stand a regular siege. As soon as the 
admiral with two ships arrived before the town, he received 
a fimous fire from all the batteries, which he soon returned 
with still greater execution, and in less than two hours 
obliged them to abandon their fortifications. By these 
meaty* the English took possession of c the two strongest 
settlements on the banks of the Ganges :• but that of 
Geriah they demolished to the ground. Calcutta became 
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the capital of the British settlements in Bengal, and rapidly 
rose to be the (jueen of Indian cities. 



Calcutta . 


2. Soon after these successes, Hooghly, a city of great 
trade, was reduced, with os little difficulty as the former, 
and all the viceroy of Bengal's storehouses and granaries 
were destroyed. In order to repair these losses, this har- 
barous prince assembled an army of ten thousand horse 
and fifteen thousand foot, and igofessed a firm resolution 
of expelling the English from all their settlements in that 
part of the world. 3. Upon the first intelligence of hia 
march, colonel Clive obtained a reinforcement of men 
from the admiral’s Bhips/ and advanced with his little 
army to attack these numerous forces. He attacked the 
enemy in three columns, and though the numbers were so 
disproportionate, victory soon declared in favour of the 
English. 

4. The English by these victories having placed a vice- 
roy on the throne (for the Mogul had long lost all power 
in India), they took care to exact Buch stipulations in their 
own favour 'as would secure them in possemion of the 
country whenever they thought proper to resume their 
authority. They were gratified in their avarice to its ex- 
tremest wish; and that wealth which they had plundered 
from slaves in India, they were resolved to employ in making 
slaves at home. 

5. From the conquest of the Indians, colonel Clive turned 
to the humbling of tlfe French, who had long disputed em- 
pire in that part of the world, and soon dispossessed them 
of all their power, and all their settlements. 

6. In the mean time, while conguest shone upon uf 
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from the East, it was still more splendid in the western 
world. But some alterations hi the ministry led to those 
successes which had been long wished for 1 by thp nation, 
and were at length obtained. The aflhirs of war had 
hitherto been directed by a ministry but ill supported by 
r the commons, because not confided in by the people. They 
seemefl timid and wavering, and but feebly held together, 
rather by their fears than their mutual confidence. 7. When 
any new measure was pfoposed which could not receive 
their approbation, or any new member was introduced into 
government whom they did not appoint, they considered 
it as an infringement on their respective departments, and 
threw up their places in disgust, with a view to resume them 
with greater lustre. Thus the strength of the crown was 
every day declining, while an aristocracy filled up every 
avenue to the throne, intent only on the emolument , not the 
duties, of office. 

B. This was, at that time, the general opinion of the 
people, and it was too loud not to reach the throne. The 
ministry that had hitherto hedged in the throne were at 
length obliged to admit some men into a share of the 
government, whose activity at least would counterbalance 
their timidity and iireBolfeion. At the head of a newly- 
introduced party was the celebrated Mr. William Pitt, from 
whose vigour the nation formed very great expectations, 
and they were not £eoeived. 

9. But though^ the old mini|ters were obliged to admit 
these new members into their society, therp was no legal 
penalty for refusing to co-operate with the^p; they, there- 
fore, associated with each other, and used every art to make 
their new assistants obnoxious to the king, upon whom 
they had been in a manner forced by the people. His 
former miniatrv flattered him in all his attachments to liis 
German dominions^ while the new lmd long clamoured 
a^&inBt all continental conuexions, as utterly incompatible 
with thp interest of the nation. These two opinions, 
carried to the extreme, might have been erroneous; but 
king was naturally led to Bide with those who favoured 
hit own sentiment** and to reject those who opposed 
them. 

c 10. Mr. Pitt, therefore, after being a few months in 
office, was ordered to resign by his mqjqsty's command ; 
and his coadjutor, Mr. Legge, was displaced from hwng 
1 c h a n cellor of the exchequer. But this blow to his ambition 
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wm but of short continuance ; the whole nation, almost Ic 
a man, seemed to rise up in his defence ; and Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Lejrge, being restored to their former employments, 
the one of secretary of state, and the other of chancellor 
of the exchequer, began to act with vigour. 

11. The consequence of 1#ie former ill-conducted coui^- 
sels still seemed to continue in America. The generals 
Bent over to manage the opgratfbns of the war loudly 
accused the timidity and delays of the natives, whose 
duty it was to unite in their own defence. The natives, 
on the other hand, as warmly expostulated against the pride, 
avarice, and incapacity of those sent over to command them. 

12. Geiverol Shirley, who had been appointed to the supreme 
command there, had been for some time recalled, and 
replaced by lord Loudon ; and this nobleman also Boon 
after returning to England, three several commanders were 
put at the head of separate operations. General Amherst 
commanded that designed against the island of Cape 
Breton ; the second, against Crown Point and Ticonderoga, 
was consigned to general Abercrombie; and the third, still 
more to the southward, against Fort du Quesne, to briga- 
dier-general Forbes. • 

13. Cape Breton, which had been taken from the 
French during the preceding war, had been returned at 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle. It was not till the English 
had been put in possession of that island that they began 
to perceive its advantageous situation, and the conveni- 
ence of its harbour for annoying the British trade with 
impunity. It was also a convenient port for carrying on 
their fishery, a branch of commerce of the utmost benefit 
to that nation. The wresting it, therefore, once more 
from, the hands of the French, was a measure ardently 
desired by the whole nation. 14. The fortress of Louis- 
bourg, by which it was defended, had beenr strengthened 
by the assistance of art, and was still better fortified by 
the nature of ita^ situation. » The garrison alsoswaa nume- 
rous, the commander vigilant, and every precaution taken 
to oppose a landing. An account of the operations ofrthe 
siege can give but little pleasure in abridgment ; be it suffi- 
cient to say, that the English surmounted every' obstacle 
with great intrepiSity. Their former timidity and ureso- 
lution seem eft to vanish, their natural courage and confi- 
dence returned, and the place surrendered by capitulation. 
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jTSe fortifications were soon after demolished, and rendered 
<3* for future protection. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. Whalr farther successes attended colonel Clive ? 

2, 8. What victory did he dDtaiq over the viceroy of Bengal ? 

4. What was the consequence of these victories ? 

A, How did colonel Clive treat the French? 

0, 7. What was the conduct of the ministry ? 

0. Who was at the head of the newly-introduced party ? k 
D. What was the conduct of the old ministry ? 

For what reasons was the king favourable to his former iqlnisters ? 
10. What followed the resignation of the new ministers ? 

12. What generals commanded the American operations ? 

13. Why was Cape Breton considered an advantageous situation ? 

14. Relate the particulars of the capture of Louisbourg. 


SECTION XI. 

1 His country's glory tired him as he died, 

Her love still stranded on his falt’ring breath; 

0 bless her arms, the falling conqueror cried, 

Heav'n heard, and victory adorn'd his death." 

Elegy on the death qfWuLVK* 

6. Cat’aract, i. 1 cascade, a large Tall of of -which bomba are thrown. 

water. 14. Inaccea'ilble, a. not to bo approach- 

7 . Mortar, •, a short wide cannon, out ed or reached. 

1. (A.D. 1758.) The expedition to Fort du Quesne was 
equally successful, but that against Crown Point was once 
more defeated. This wels now the second time thatl the 
English army had attempted to penetrate into those hideous 
wilds hy which nature had secured the French possessions 
in that part of the world. Braddock fell in the attempt, 
a martyr tathis impetuosity : too much caution was equally 
injurious to his successor. Abercrombie spent much time 
in marching to the place of action, and the enemy were 
thus perfectly prepared to give him a severe reception. 

2. As he approached Ticonderoga, he found them deqily 
entrenched, at the foot^of the fort, and still farther secured 
by fallen tre&, with their branches pointing °against him. 
Thuo difficulties the English ardour attempted to but- 
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mount : but as the enemy % being secure themselves, took 
aim at leisure^ a terrible carnage of the assailants ensued ; 
and the general, after repeated efforts, was obliged to 
order a retreat. 3. The English army, however, were still 
superior, and it was supposed, that when the artillery was 
arrived, something more successful might be performed 4 
but the general felt too sensibly the terror of the late 
defeat to remain in the neighbourhood of the triumphant 
enemy. He therefore withdrew his troops, and returned 
to his camp at Lake George, from whence he had taken his 
departure. 

4. But though, in this respect, the English anna were 
unsuccessful, yet upon the whole the campaign was greatly 
in their favour. The taking of Fort du Quesne eerved to 
remove from their colonies the terror of the incursions 
of the Indians, while it interrupted that correspondence 
which ran along a chain of forts, with which the 

had environed the English settlements in Amenca. This, 
therefore, promised a fortunate campaign the next year, and 
vigorous measures were taken to ensure success. 

5. Accordingly, on the opening of the following year, 
the ministry, sensible that a single effort carried on in 
such an extensive country could never reduce the enemy, 
were resolved to attack them in Several parts of the empire 
at once. Preparations were also made, and expeditions 
driven forward, against three different parts of North 
America at the same time. 6 . General Amherst, the 
commander-in-chief, with a body of twelve thousand men, 
was to attack Crown Joint, that hod hitherto been the 
reproach of the English army. General Wolfe was at the 
opposite quarter to enter the river St. Lawrence, and 
undertake the siege of Quebec, the capital of the French 
dominions in America ; while general Pride&ux and sir 
William Johnson were to attempt a French fort near the 
cataracts of Niagara. 

7 . The last-named expedition was the first that suc- 
ceeded. The fort of Niagara was a place of great im- 
portance, and served to command all the communication 
between the northern and western French settlements. 
Hie siege was begun with vigour, and promised an easy 
connuest ; but general Prideaux was killed in the trenches 
by the bursting of a mortar , so that the whole command 
of the expedition devolved upon general Johnson, who 
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rtnitted nothing to push forward the vigorous operations 
of hiB predecessor, to which also he added ihis own popu- 
larity with his soldiers under him, 8. A body of PVench 
troops, who were sensible of the importance of this fort, 
attempted to reliete it; but Johnson attacked them with 
intrepidity and success : for* in less than an hour their 
whole army was put to the rout. The garrison soon after, 
perceiving the fate of thfcir countrymen, surrendered prisoners 
of war. The success of general Amherst was less splendid 
though not less serviceable; upon arriving at the destined 
place, he found the forts, both of Crown Poii\t and Ticon- 
deroga, deserted and destroyed. 

9. (A.D. 1759.) There now, therefore, remained but 
one grand and decisive blow to put all North America into 
the possession of the English ; and this was the taking of 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, a city handsomely built, 
populous and flourishing. Admiral Saunders was appointed 
to command the naval port of the expedition ; the siege 
by land was committed to the conduct of general Wolfe, of 
whom the nation had great expectations. This young 
soldier, who was not thirty-five, had distinguished himself 
on many former occasions, particularly at the Biege of 
LouiBbourg, a part ‘of the success of which was justly 
ascribed to him, who, without being indebted to family or 
connexions, had raised himself by merit to his present 
command. 

10. The war in this part of the world had been hitherto 
carried on with extreme barbarity, and retaliating mur- 
ders were continued without any Ipe’s knowing who first 
began. Wolfe, however, disdaining to imitate an example 
that had been set him even by some of bis associate 
officers, carried on the war with oil the spirit of humanity 
which it admits of. 11. It is not our aim to enter into a 
piinute detail of the siege of tliis city, which could at best 
only give amusement to a few; it will be sufficient to 
say, that when we consider the situation of the town on the 
Bide of a great river, the fortifications with which it was 
secured, the natural strength of the country, the great 
number of vessels and floating batteries the enemy had 
provided for the defence of the river, the numerous bodies 
oftabvages contmualfy hovering round the English army, 
we must own there ^as such a combination of difficulties 
pa might discourage and perplex the most resolute com- 
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inander. 12. The general' him self seemed perfectly sen* 
Bible of the difficulty of the undertaking. After stating, 
in a letter to the ministry, the dangers that presented, 99 1 
know,” said he, 99 that the affairs of Great Britain require 
tiie most vigorous measures. But then the courage of a 
handful of brave men should 1 be exerted only where there 
is some hope of a favourable event. At present the tlifflcul- 
ties are bo various, that 1 am at* a loss how to determine." 
13. The oulv prospect of attempting the town with success 
was by landing a body of troops in the night below the 
town, ^ho were to clamber up the banks of the river, and 
take possession of the ground on the bock of the city. This 
attempt, "however, appeared peculiarly discouraging. The 
stream was Vapid, the shore shelving, the bank above lined 
with Bentinels, the landing place so narrow as to be easily 
missed in the dork, and the steepness of the ground such 
as hardly to be Burmountcd in the day-time. All these 
difficulties, however, were overcome by the conduct of 
the general and the bravery of the men. 14. Colonel 
Howe, with the light infantry and the Highlandere, ascended 
the woody precipices with admirable courage and activity, 
and dislodged a small body of trpops that defended a 
narrow pathway up the bank ; thus, a few mounting, the 
general drew the rest up in order os they arrived. Mon- 
sieur de Montcalm, the French commander, was no sooner 
apprised that the English hod gained these heights, which 
he hod confidently deemed inaccessible, than he resolved 
to hazard a battle; and a furious encounter quickly began. 
This was one of the most desperate engagements during the 
war. 15. The French general was slain ; the second in 
command Bhared the Borne fate. General Wolfe woa stand- 
ing on the right, where the attack was most warm ; as he 
stood conspicuous in the front line, he hod been aimed at 
by the enemy ’b marksmen, and received a shot in the wrist, 
which, however, did not oblige him to quit the field. Having 
wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, he continued giving 
orders without the least emotion, and advanced at the 
head of the grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed: blit a 
second ball, more fatal, pierced his breast; so that, unable 
-to proceed, he leaned on the shoulder of a soldier that 
was next hiny 16. Now, struggling in the ajjbnkf of 
death, and just expiring, he heard a voice my, “They 
nml” Upon which he seemed for a moment to revivfr, 
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(knitted nothing to push forward the vigorous operations 
of faiB predecessor, to which also he added ihis own popu- 
larity with his soldiers under him. 8. A body of French 
troops, who were sensible of the importance of this fort, 
attempted to relieve it ; but Johnson attacked them with 
intrepidity and success : forr in less than an hour their 
whole army was put to the rout. The garrison soon after, 
perceiving the fate of thbir countrymen, surrendered prisoners 
of war. The success of general Amherst was less splendid 
though not less serviceable ; upon arriving at the destined 
place, he found the forts, both of Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga, deserted and destroyed. 

9. (A.D. 1759.) There now, therefore, remained but 
one grand and decisive blow to put all North America into 
the possession of the English ; and this was the taking of 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, a city handsomely built, 
populous and flourishing. Admiral Saunders was appointed 
to command the naval part of the expedition ; the Biege 
by land was committed to the conduct of general Wolfe, of 
whom the nation had great expectations. This young 
soldier, who was not thirty-five, had distinguished himself 
on many former occasions, particularly at the siege of 
Louisbourg, a port , of the success of which was justly 
ascribed to him, who, without being indebted to family or 
connexions, had raised himself by merit to his present 
command. 

10. The war in this part of the world had been hitherto 
carried on with extreme barbarity, and retaliating mur- 
ders were continued without any ifie's knowing who first 
began. Wolfe, however, disdaining to imitate an example 
that had been set him even by some of bis associate 
officers, caffied on the war with all the spirit of humanity 
which it admits of. 1 1 . It is not our aim to enter into a 
minute detefil of the siege of this city, which could at best 
only give amusement to a few; it will be sufficient to 
say, that when we consider the situation of the town on the 
Bide of a great river, the fortifications with which it was 
scoured, the natural strength of the country, the great 
number of vessels and floating batteries the enemy had 
provided for the defence of the river, the numerous bodies 
of*savages continually hovering round the English army, 
we must own there was such a combination of difficulties 
p might discourage and perplex the most resolute com- 
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inander. 12. The general 'himself seemed perfectly sen 
Bible of the difficulty of the undertaking. After stating 
in a letter to the ministry, the dangers that presented, " ] 
know/' said he, “that the aifairs of Great Britain require 
the most vigorous measures. But then the courage of t 
handful of brave men should 9 be exerted only where theft 
is some hope of a favourable event. At present the \Lifflcul3 
ties are bo various, that I am at' a loss how to determine/ 1 
13. The ouly prospect of attempting the town with success 
was by landing a body of troops in the night below the 
town, qfho were to clamber up the banks of the river, and 
take possession of the ground on the back qf the city. This 
attempt, "however, appeared peculiarly discouraging. The 
stream was Vapid, the shore shelving, the bank above lined 
with sentinels, the landing place so narrow as to be easily 
missed in the dork, and the steepness of the ground such 
as hardly to be Burmountcd in the day-time. All these 
difficulties, however, were overcome by the conduct ol 
the general and the bravery of the men. 14. Colonel 
Howe, with the light infantry and the Highlanders, ascended 
the woody precipices with admirable courage and activity, 
and dislodged a small body of troops that defended a 
nnrrow pathway up the bank ; thus, n few mounting, the 
general drew the rest up in order as they arrived. Mon- 
sieur de Montcidm, the French commander, was no sooner 
apprised that the English had gained these heights, which 
he had confidently deemed inaccessible, than he resolved 
to hazard a battle; and a furious encounter quickly began. 
This was one of the most desperate engagements during the 
war. 15. The French general was slain; the second in 
command shared the same fate. General Wolfe was stand- 
ing on the right, where the attack was most warm ; as he 
stood conspicuous in the front Line, he had been aimed at 
by the enemy's marksmen, and received a shot in the wriBt, 
which, however, did not oblige him to quit the field. Having 
wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, he continued giving 
orders without the least emotion, and advanced at the 
head of the grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed: but a 
second ball, more fatal, pierced his breast; so that, unable 
to proceed, he leaded on the shoulder of a soldier that 
was next liiny 16. Now, struggling in the agmiiet of 
death, and just expiring, he heard a voice cry,*' They 
run I” Upon which h$ seemed for a moment to 
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cftnitted nothing to push forward the vigorous operations 
of his predecessor, to which also he added ihis own popu- 
larity with his soldiers under him. 8, A body of French 
troops, who were sensible of the importance of this fort, 
attempted to relieve it; but Johnson attacked them with 
intrepidity and success : for* in less than an hour their 
whole umy was put to the rout, The garrison soon after, 
perceiving the fate of thfcir countrymen, surrendered prisoners 
of war. The success of general Amherst was less splendid 
though not less serviceable ; upon arriving at the destined 
place, he found the forts, both of Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga, deserted and destroyed. 

9. (A.D. 1759.) There now, therefore, remained but 
one grand and decisive blow to put all North America into 
the possession of the English ; and this was the taking of 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, a city handsomely built, 
populous and flourishing. Admiral Saunders was appointed 
to command the naval part of the expedition ; the Biege 
by land was committed to the conduct of general Wolfe, of 
whom the nation had great expectations. This young 
soldier, who was not thirty-five, hod distinguished himself 
on many former occasions, particularly at the Biege of 
Louisbourg, a part 'of the success of which was justly 
ascribed to him, who, without being indebted to family or 
connexions, had raised himself by merit to his present 
command. 

10. The war in this part of the world had been hitherto 
carried on with extreme barbarity, and retaliating mur- 
ders were continued without any ipe's knowing who first 
began. Wolfe, however, disdaining to imitate an example 
that had been set him even by some of bis associate 
officers, copied on the war with all the spirit of hipnanity 
which it admits of. 1 1 . It is not our aim to enter into a 
minute deU&l of the siege of this city, which could at best 
only give amusement to a few; it will be sufficient to 
say, that when we consider the situation of the town on the 
Bide of a great river, the fortifications with which it was 
secured, the natural strength of the country, the great 
number of vessels and floating batteries the enemy had 
provided for the defence of the river, the numerous bodies 
of^Savages continually hovering round the English army, 
we moat own there was such a combination of difficulties 
at might discourage and perplex the most resolute com- 
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rnander. 12. The general 1 himself seemed perfectly sen- 
sible of the difficulty of the undertaking. After stating, 
in a letter to the ministry! the dangers that presented, " I 
know/’ said he, " that the affairs of Great Britain require 
the most vigorous measures. But then the courage of a 
handful of brave men should 1 be exerted only where there 
is some hope of a favourable event. At present the Hifflcul- 
ties are so various, that I am at* a loss how to determine/ 1 
13. The only prospect of attempting the town with success 
was by landing a body of troops in the night below the 
town, \yho were to clamber up the banks of the river, and 
take possession of the ground on the back of the city. This 
attempt, *however, appeared peculiarly discouraging. The 
stream was Vapid, the shore shelving, the bank above lined 
with sentinels, the landing place so narrow as to be easily 
missed in the dark, and the steepness of the ground such 
as hardly to be surmounted in the day-time. All these 
difficulties, however, were overcome by the conduct ol 
the general and the bravery of the men. 14. Colonel 
Howe, with the light infantry and the Highlanders, ascended 
the woody precipices with admirable courage and activity, 
and dislodged a small body of trpops that defended a 
narrow pathway up the bank ; thus, a few mounting, the 
general drew the rest up in order as they arrived. Mon- 
sieur de Montcalm, the French commander, was no sooner 
apprised that the English had gained these heights, which 
he hod confidently deemed inaccessible, than he resolved 
to hazard a battle; and a furious encounter quickly began. 
This was one of the most desperate engagements during the 
war. 15. The French general was slain; the second in 
command shared the same fate. General Wolfe was stand- 
ing on the right, where the attack was most warm ; as be 
stood conspicuous in the front line, he had been aimed at 
by the enemy's marksmen, and received a shot in the wrist, 
which,. however, did not oblige him to quit the field. Having 
wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, he continued giving 
orders without the least emotion, and advanced at the 
head of the grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed: but a 
second ball, more fatal, pierced his breast ; so that, unable 
to proceed, he leaded on the shoulder of a soldier that 
was next hin^ 16. Now, struggling m the agonist of 
death, and just expiring, he heard a voice try, "TTiey 
run I” Upon which he seemed for a moment to rerht, 
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and asking who ran, was infornfed the French. Expressing 
his wonder that they ran so Boon, and unatfle to jjjaze any 
longer, he sank on the soldier's breast, and his last words 
were, 11 1 die hapgy 1” Perhaps the loss of the English 
that day was greater than the conquest of Canada was 
advantageous. But it is too&often the lot of mankind only 
to knoft true merit on £hat dreadful occasion when they ore 
going to lose it. ■ 


Ques/iotts for Examination . 

1. What was the success against Fort du Quosne ? 

2. What difficulties had Abercrombie to encounter? * 

3. To what place did he withdraw his troops ? 

4. What was the general success of the campaign ? 

3. What vigorous measures were adopted the fnlluwitig year ? 

0. By whom were the different expeditions commanded ? 

7, B. What are the particulars of the expedition which first succeeded ? 
D. What was the next decisive blow ? 

To whom was entrusted the command of the expedition against 
Quebec ? 

10. In what manner did Wolfe carry on the war ? 

1 1 . What was the situation and strength of Quebec ? 

12. What was the opinior^ofthe general ? 

13. 14> Relate the particulars and success of the siege. 

16. In what manner was general Wolfe wounded ? 

10. Relate hiB heroic conduct in the agonies of death. 


SECTION XH. 

11 Fresh laurels graced the victor’s brow 
On Minden’s gory plains ; 

But what avail those laurels now — 

Imaginary gains !” Anon. 

II. Rjun'partA, i. a wall built round fortified place!. 

1. (A.D. 1759.) Tub surrender of Quebec was the con- 
sequence of this victory; and with it soon niter the total 
cetaion of all Canada. The French, indeed, the following 
season made a vigorous effort to retake the city ; but by 
the resolution of governor Murray, and the appearance of 
on English fleet under the command of lord Colville, they 
were obliged to abandon the enterprise. q 9. The whole 
Province was soon after reduced by the prudence and activity 
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of general Amherst, who obliged the French army to capital, 
late, and it has since remained annexed to the British 
empire. To these conquests, about the same time was 
added thfe reduction of the Island of Guadaloupe, under 
commodore Moore and general Hopson an acquisition of 
great importance, but which was restored at the succeeding 
peace. * 

3. These successes in India and ,Am erica were great, 
though achieved by no very extertsive efforts ; on the con- 
trary, the efforts the English made in Europe, and the 
operations of their great ally, the king of Prussia, were 
astonishing, yet produced no signal advantages. 

4. England was oil this time happily retired from the 

miseries which oppressed the rest of Europe: yet from 
her natural military ardour, she Beemed desirous of sharing 
those dangers of which she was only a spectator. This 
passion for shoring in a continental war was not less 
pleasing to the king of England, from his native attach- 
ment, than from a desire of revenge upon the plunderers of 
his country. 5. As soon, therefore, as it was known that 
prince Ferdinand had put himself at the head of the Hano- 
verian army, to assist the king of Prussia, his Britannic 
majesty, in a speech to his parliament^ observed, that the 
late successes of his 'ally in Germany had given a happy turn 
to his affairs, which it woutd be necessary to improve. The 
commons concurred in his sentiments, and liberally granted 
supplies both for the service of the king of Prussia, and for 
enabling the army formed in Hanover to act vigorously in 
conjunction with him. 41 

6. From Bending monfy over into Germany, the nation 
began to extend their benefits : and it was soon con- 
sidered that men would be a more grateful supply. Mr. 
Pitt, whp had at first come into popularity and power 
by opposing such measures, was now prevailed on to 
enter into them with even greater ardour than any of 
his predecessors. 7. The hopes of putting a speedy end 
to the war by vigorous measures, the connexions with 
which he was obliged to co-operate, ofld perhaps the 
pleasure he found in pleasing the king£ altogether incited 
him eagerly to push forward a continental war. However, 
he only conspired with (he general inclinations of the people 
at this time, who, assured by the noble eflbrta of theh only 
ally, were unwilliflg to see him fail a sacrifice to the united 
ambition of his enemies. 

Eng, 


■ 
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8. In order to indulge the general inclination of assisting 
the king of Prussia! the duke of Marlborough was at first 
sent into Germany, with a small body of British, forces, to 
join prince Ferdinand, whose activity against the French 
began to be crowned with success. After some small 
successes gained by the aUied army at Crevelt. the *duke 
of ^tarlborough dying, the command devolved upon lord 
George Sackville, who was at that time a favourite with 
the British army. 9. However, a misunderstanding arose 
between him and the commander-in-chief, which soon had 
an occasion of being displayed at the battle of Minden, 
which was fought soon after. The cause of this secret 
disgust on both sides is not clearly known ; it is thought 
that the extensive genius and the inquisitive Spirit of the 
English general were by no means agreeable to liis superior 
in command, who hoped to reap some pecuniary advantages 
the other was unwilling to permit. 10. Be this as it may. 
both armies advancing near the town of Minden. the 
French began the attack with great vigour, and a general 
engagement of the infantry ensued. Lord George, at the 
head of the British and Hanoverian horse, was stationed 
at some distance on the right of the infantry, from which 
they were divided Jjy a scanty wood that bordered on a 
heath.. ; The French infantry giving ground, the prince 
thought that this would be a favourable opportunity to 
pour down the horsB among them, and accordingly sent 
lord George orders to come on. 11. These orders were 
but ill observed ; and whether they were unintelligible or 
cAtradictory, still remains a poipt for posterity to debate 
upon. It iB certain that lord George shortly alter was re- 
called, tried by a court-martial, found guilty, and declared 
incapable of serving in any military command for the 
fhture. L 


12. The enemy, however, were repulsed in all their 
attacks with considerable loss, And at length, giving way, 
were pursued to the y&ry.Yampqrts of Minden. The victory 
was splendid, hut laurafewerd the only advantage reaped 
.from the field of bottle. 4 


13. After these vie 
in England, it was su; 
pf British Jtroops woul 
allies, and a 
ftnny in Germany nM 
thousand men, andjfc 


lies, which were greatly magnified 
ftjgo*that one reinforcement more 
jfflflinate the war in favour of the 
Mfwas quickly The British 

ttfrefore, amounted .to above thirty 
(Thole nation was flushed with the 
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hopes of immediate conquest. But these hopes Boon 
vanished, in finding victory and defeat successively follow- 
ing each riher. The allies were worsted at Corhach, but 
retrieved their honour at Exdorf. A victory at Warburg 
followed shortly after, and another at Zierehberg ; but then 
they Suffered a defeat at Campon, after which both sides 
went into winter- quarters. 14. The successes thus on 
either side might be considered a* compact, by which 
both engaged to lose much and gain little ; for no advan- 
tage whatever followed from victory. The English at 
length began to open their eyes to their own interest, and 
found that they were waging unequal war, and loading 
themselves # with taxes, for conquests thafT they could 
neither preserve nor enjoy. 


Questions for Examination. 

1, 2. What consequence followed this victory ? 

4. What passion uperated for sharing in a continental war? 

5. What observation did his majesty make to the commons ? and how 

did they concur in his sentiments ? 

G, 7- What was Mr. Pitt’s conduct ; and what were the general incli- 
nations of the people ? 

B. What English commander was first sent to Germany ? 

!). What caused thu misunderstanding which look plaice between tho 
commanders ? 

10, 11. Ifow did lord George Sackville act at tho battle of Minden ? 

12. What was the success of it? 

13. What followed these victories ? 

14. In what light might the events of this war he considered ? 


SECTION XIII. 

11 Tli e boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave." — Goat. 

d Eiithu'itaam, i. beat of the 1 am gin*- I 0. PredDec'tlon, ». prepoucnlon la 
flan. ' favour of a thing. 

1. (A.D. 1759.) It must be confessed, that the efforts 
of England at this time, of er every part .of the globe, wer» 
amazing, and the expense of her operations greater than 
had ever been disbursed by any nation before. The king 
of Prussia received a subsidy; a large body of her force* 
co mmanded the extensive pe ninsula of India; another 
army off twenty thousand men confirmed their conquests 
in North America; there were thirty thousand man an* 

■ Q ■ 
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ployed in Germany! and several other bodies dispersed in 
yiifferent garrisons in various ports of the world; but all 
these were nothing to the force maintained at «ea, which 
carried command wherever it came, and had totally anni- 
hilated the Fren6h power on that element. 2. The courage 
and conduct of the English admirals had surpassed what- 
ever had been read in history; neither superior force nor 
number, nor even the terrors of the tempest, could intimi- 
date them. Admiral Hawke gained a complete victory 
over an equal number of French ships, on the coast of 
Bretagne, in Quiberon Bay, in the midst of a tempest, 
during the darkness of night; and what a seaman fears 
more, upon of rocky shore. ¥ 

3. Such was the glorious figure the British nation ap- 
peared in to all the world at this time. But while thir 
arms prospered in every effort tending to the real ii^beres0 
of the nation, an event happened, which for a tim# obscured 
the Bplendour of her victories. On the twn|^ca)rth of 
Octo%r, the king, without having complaineSh^feifr pre- 
vious disorder, was found by his domestics elqjiriiig ftjdua 
chamber. 4. He had arisen at his usual hour, and obs^ed 
to bis attendants, that, as the weather was fine, he^would 
take a walk in thd garden of Kensington, where iKthen 
resided. In a few minutes after his return, being left 
alone, he was heard to fall down upon the floor. The 
noise of this bringing his attendants into the room, they 
lifted him into bed, where he desired, with a faint voice, 
that the princess Amelia might be senfr* for ; but before 
she could reach the apartment he expired: An attempt 
was made to bleed him, hut without effect ; and afterwards 
the surgeons, upon opening him, discovered that the right 
ventricle of the heart was ruptured, and that a great quan- 
tity of blood was discharged through the aperture. 

5. (October 25, 1760.) George the Second died in the 
seventy- seventh year of his age, and thirty-third of his 
reign, lamented by his subjects, and in the midBt of victory. 
If any monarch was happy in the peculiar mode of hiB 
death, and the precise time df its arrival, it was he. 
6. The universal enthusiasm for conquest was now begin- 
ning to subside, and sober reason to take her turn in the 
(administration of uflajgi; The factions which had been 
nursing during his loBffreigtt* had. not yc t come to matu- 
rity ; but threatened, with fed, their virulence, to afflict his 
successor. He was himse^df no shining abilities; and* 
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while he was permitted to guide and assist his German 
dominions, he intrusted the care of Great Britain to his 
ministers $ home. However, as we stand too near to be 
impartial judges of his merits or defects, let us Btate his 
character, as delivered by two writers of opposite opinions. 

7. "On whatever Bide,” says his panegyrist, "we look 
upon his character, we shall finer ample matter for just and 
unsuspected praise. None of his predecessors on the throne 
of England lived to so great an age" or enjoyed longer feli- 
city. His subjects were still improving under him in com- 
merce and arts ; and his own economy set a prudent exam- 
ple to the nation, which, however, they did not follow. He 
was in temper sudden and violent; but this, though it 
influenced His conduct, made no change in his behaviour, 
which was generally guided by reason. 8. He was plain 
and direct in his intentions, true to his word, steady in his 
favour and protection of his servants, not parting even with 
his ministers till compelled to it by the violence of faction. 
In short, through the whole of his life, he appeared rather 
to live for the cultivation of useful virtues than splendid 
ones ; and, satisfied with being good, left, others their 
unenvied greatness." 

9. Such is the picture given by his friends; but there ore 
others who reverse the medal. "As to the extent of his 
understanding, or the splendour of his virtue, we rather 
wish for opportunities of praise than undertake the task 
ourselves. His public character was marked with a pre- 
dilection for his native country, and to that he sacrificed all 
other considerations. 10. lie was not only unlearned 
himself, but he despised learning in others ; and though 
genius might have flourished in his reign, yet he neither 
promoted it by his influence nor example. His frugality 
bordered* upon avarice; and he hoarded not for his sub- 
jects, but himself." Which of these two characters' is true, 
or whether they may not both in port be so, I will not pre- 
tend to decide. If his favourers are numerous, so are they 
who oppose him ; let posterity, therefore, decide the contest. 

Questions far Examination. 

1. What astonishing effort* did Bri&in make to carry on the war? 

8. In what manner was the courage of the English admirals shown ? 1 

3. What important trent obscured the lustre pf these victories ? 

4. What circumstances preceded the king's death ? 

What was the cause of his d e ath ? 
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6. What was his age, and how lqpg did he reign ? 

0. What was the situation of the country at Out time ? 

7, 8. What is the character of the king as given by his trends ? 
0, 10. What as given by his enemies ? 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

Benedict XIII. .. 
Clement XII. . . 
Benedict XIV. .. 
Clement XIII. . . 


A.D. 

1724 

1730 

1740 

1768 


Elizal 


•befh . 


A.D. 

1741 


King qf France . 
Louis XV 1715 


Emperors of Germany . 

Charles VI 1711 

Charles VII.... 1740 
Francis Stephen . 1745 


Kings of Spain. 

PhilipV. (restored) 1724 
Ferdinand VI. . . 1740 


Emperor a Sf Empresses 
of Russia. 


Peter II 1727 

Anne 1730 

John 1740 


Emperors qf the Turks. 

Achmet III. ... 1703 
Mahomet V.... 1730 

Osman II 1751 

Mustapha III. , . 1757 


Kings qf Portugal . 

A.D. 

John V 1706 

Joseph 1760 

Kings of Denmark. 
Frederick IV. . . 1699 
Christian VI. ... 1730 
Frederick V 1746 

Kings of Sweden. 

Frederick 1720 

Adolphus 1751 

Kings of Prussia. 
Fred. Wm. II... 1713 
Frederick II. .. . 1740 


EMINENT PERSONS. 

William Pitt, earl of Chatham. Admiral Hawke l . General Wolfe 1 . 
Altnsnder Popo. Jan^s Thomson 1 . Dr. Young. John, lord Carteret, 
^p, earl of Hardwick. Henry Pelham. H. lord Hyde and Corabury. 
rtdo, lord Walpole. George Booth, earl of Warrington. J. Hamil- 
ton, earl of Abcrcom, See. See. See. 


1 Those two brave commanders were universal favourites with the 

« of England ; they were, even after their deaths, commemorated 
punning toast, "May our officers have the eyo of a Hawke and 
the heart of a Wo\fe 

1 The encouragement given to literary exertion during the reign of 
queen Anne was altogether withdrawn by her successors. Pope and 
Swift, indeed, still continued to bo patronized by their former friends, 
but rising merit was altogether neglected. Frederick, prince of Wales, 
during his hrief career, was an ostentatious rather than a generous patron 
of letters t bnt after Mb death even the semblance of encouragement was 
laid aside. The ministry had even the Incredible meanness to deprive 
poor Thomson of a miserable pittance Battled on him by Frederick 1 after 
enduring great distress, he at length obtained a small place, through the 
Jnterest of lord Lyttelton, but he did not tivo to enjoy its advantages 1 to 
the disgrace of the nation and its rulers, he died in difficulties ana debt. 
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CHAPTER' XXXVL 


GEORGE in. 


Born 

i rad. 


Died 
l BIO. 


SECTION I. 

11 Hail, monarch ! bom the pledge of happier day*, 

To guard our freedom and our glories raise, 

Given to the world to spread religion’s sway, 

And pour d’bt many a land the mental day.” — M ioklk. 

I. Tha act of scUkment Is tho act by 7. Acclamations, *. shouts of applause, 
which tha crown of Britain li 10. Predilections, i. prejudices In fi- 
•ettlod on the present reigning vour of iuy person or thing, 

family. 1Z. Havan'nah, i. the capital of the 

B. Balls' Isle, i. an blind on the comet bland of Cuba, In the Wait 

of Franca, In the department of Indies. ■ 

llorblhan. Manilla, «. the capital of tha Phi- 

8. FI ota, s. the Spanish flest that traded lip pin# Island*, In tha East 

to and from the West Imliei. Indies. 

1 , (October 25, 1760.) Though the health of George II. 
had been long declining, hi* death wu totally unexpected, 
and the ministry being unprepared for such an event, felt 
not a little embarrassed when they first waited on their new 
soverdgn.. George Hi., who succeeded, was the sontof 
Frederick prince of Wales! and Augusta, princess of Saxe- 
Gotha. In consequence of the premature death of hia g 
father, who died without ascending the throne, hii educa- 
s 4 • 
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tion had devolved upon his e mother, by whom he was 
brought up in the strictest privacy. She had unfortunately 
quarrelled with the late king, and the prince, thohgh now 
in his twenty-second year, had been consequently such a 
stranger to the fcourt of hia grandfather, that he was 
unacquainted even with the persons of the ministers. 
2. His first address to the council was gracious and 
conciliatory : the only remarkable occurrence that distin- 
guished the opening of the new reign, was the elevation of 
the earl of Bute to the office of privy councillor. 3. The 
parliament was assembled in November, and .the king’s 
first speech gave universal 1 satisfaction to the country. 
The civil list was ftx^d at the annual Bum of 800,000/. ; 
and liberal supplies were voted for the maintenance of the 
war in which the country was engaged. The king, in return 
for this instance of affection on the part of the people, as- 
sented to a bill for further securing the independence of the 
judges, by providing that their offices should not be vacated 
on the "demise of the crown. 

4. (A.D. 1761.) As the Act of Settlement prohibited the 
sovereigns of Britain from intermarrying with Roman 
Catholics, his majesty was precluded from seeking a 
consort in the gredt families of Europe; he therefore 
selected as his bride a daughter of the house of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, a small principality in the north of Germany; 
the marriage was celebrated on the 8th of September, and 
on the 22nd of the same month the ceremony of the corona- 
tion was performed with great pomp and magnificence. 

5. The war, which had been carried on with great spirit 
and BUcresB under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, continued to be 
supported with unabated vigour ; prince Ferdinand, at the 
head of the allies, pursued his victorious career ip Ger- 
many, and Belleisle was captured by a British force under 
the command of admiral Keppel and general Hodgson. 
The French court, terrified at these losses, made an abortive 
attempt to obtain peace, but having failed in this, a suc- 
cesBfiil application for assistance was made to the king of 
Spain, and a secret treaty, called the Family Compact , 
was made between the two powers. 6. This transaction, 

} Particularly the words, "bom end educated in the country, I glory 
in the name of Briton." It may be necessary to aid, that George I. 
and II. were natives of Hanover. Them were many persons, however, 
yrho thought that the young king introduced this celebrated phrase as 
■n ungracious sneer at the> German partialities of his grandfather. 
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though carefully concealed, did not escape the penetration' 
of Mr. Pitt ; hie warned his colleagues of the insidious 
designs of Spain, and urged them to send out a fleet to 
intercept the Spanish flota, or strike some other decisive 
blow before the hostile projects of that cburt were ripe for 
execution. This proposal was§very coolly received by the 
other members of the cabinet ; they were not in pos&ssion 
of all the information which their colleague had obtained, 
and they were besides jealous of the influence which Mr. 
Pitt's superior popularity conferred. The project was 
finally rejected, and Mr. Pitt immediately resigned. As a 
mark of 1 gratitude, however, for his eminent public ser- 
vices, a pension of 30001. a year wa^ settled on him for 
three lives, and his wife was created baroness Chatham. 

7. The retirement of this popular minister was generally 
attributed to the secret influence of the earl of Bute, who 
was supposed to have obtained complete ascendancy over 
the mind of his royal master. This suspicion created 
general displeasure among the people ; on the lord mayor's 
day, when his majesty and suite proceeded to dine in the 
city, the king and queen were received with coldness and 
silence, the earl of Bute was grossly insulted, but Mr. Pitt 
was welcomed with the loudest acclamations . 

8. In a few months the wisdom of Mr. Pitt's anticipa- 
tions was fully established ; the hostile designs of Spain 
could no longer be concealed, and when the British am- 
bassador remonstrated, he received nothing but evasive 
answers, or flat refusals to all his demands. He was in 
consequence recalled, and in a short time oiler a declara- 
tion of war was published against Spain. 

9. A new parliament being assembled, the consideration 
of a provision for the queen in the event of her surviving 
his majesty, was recommended from the throne. An 
annuity of 100,0001. was settled on her for lift, together 
with the palace of -Somerset House (afterwards exchanged 

* When Mr. Pitt resigned the seals, the king expressed his regret for 
the loss of so able a savant, and made him a moat gracious and unlimitq^ 
offer of any reward in the power of the crown to bestow. Mr. Pitt was 
extremely affected with the king’s condescension and magnanimity; 11 1 
confess, air,” said he, 11 1 had but too much reason to expect your 
majesty’s displeasure ; I did not come prepared for this exceeding goo^ 
ness ; pardon me, air, it orerpowers, it oppresses me." He b ur st into 
ton. At a later period he seemed to think that the royal kindness 
existed only in manner, and more than once that the king’s 
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“for Buckingham House), and Abe lodge and lands of Rich- 
mond park. • 

10. (A.D. 1762.) No change of importance had hitherto 
been made in the cabinet, except the appointment of the 
earl of Bute to thte office of secretary of state ; but a more 
important alteration had Jong been meditated, one that 
involved almost a complete revolution in the domestic 
policy of England, 'Since the accession of the house of 
Brunswick, the administration of public affairs had been 
principally confided to some of the great families, by 
whose exertions that race of sovereigns had been placed 
upon the throne. Their power had been considerably 
strengthened by the suppression of the two rebellions in 
1716 and 1745 ; and the two former kings, more attached 
to their German dominions than to their British kingdoms, 
surrendered the government of these countries to their 
ministers without reluctance. The new sovereign of Britain 
was entirely free from German predilections ; in the court 
of his mother he had been taught to dislike the politics of 
his gAndfather, and he had no longer any reason to dread 
danger) from the alteration, for the claims of the young pre- 
tender had long since sunk into total insignificance. Un- 
fortunate y the earl* of Bute, to whom the management of 
such an important change was confided, did not possess 
abilities equJk to the task. HiB domestic virtues, his xe- 
flned taste, and generous liberality, had made him deservedly 
beloved in private life ; but bis reserved habits, his coldness 
of manner, and his total ignorance of state affairs, made his 
public career odious to the people, painful to himself, and 
injurious to the popularity of his sovereign. 

11. It was resolved to get rid of the Pelham family, 
which had been so long at the head of affairs; the duke 
of Newcastle 3 was made so uneasy in his situation, that he 

t 

* The duke of Newcastle, it must be owned, was not a man of great 
abllitiA, though his brother, Henry Pelham, undoubtedly was. But 
'even the duke, with all the defects in his character, was perhaps not 111 
qualified to be a popular minister In a> free country. He was open, 
liberal, dfrinterested, hospitable, splendid, and magnificent in his style of 
living. Instead of amassing places and pensions for himself and his 
family, he laid out his own patrimony in supporting what he considered 
tfie honour of the king, and the dignity of fine nation j and whan, upon 
his retiring from office In somewhat narrow and rqfluced circumstances, 
he was offered a pension, he nobly replied, that after having spent 
a princely fortune in the service of his country, rather than become a 
burden to It at last, ho would make his old duebeaa a washerwoman. 
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resigned his post as first lord of the treasury, and wA 
succeeded by the earl of Bute; the greater port of the 
ministers imitated the duke’s example ; and even the duke 
of Devonshire, whose exertions in behalf of the Hano- 
verian succession had been rewarded by the place of lord 
chamberlain, found it necessacy to resign his situation. A 
furious paper-war ensued, ana party spirit, which had Blept 
during the triumphant administration of Mr. Pitt, was 
revived and raged with unparalleled fury. National pre- 
judices contributed to fan the flame; the earl of Bute 
was a Scotchman, and the old jealousy between the natives 
of the northern and southern divisions of the country was 
made a formidable engine of party hostility.* 

12. The war was carried on with equal vigour aud 
success by the new administration. The French and 
Spaniards having in vain endeavoured to detach the Por- 
tuguese from their alliance with England, sent an ormy 
to invade the country, but an English body of auxiliaries 
was immediately dispatched to Portugal, and the progress 
of the invaders was soon checked. At first, indeed, the 
bigoted Portuguese refused to unite cordially with their 
heretical allies but when count de la Lippe was appointed 
to the command of their armies, he ■entered cordially into 
the views of the English general, and the Spaniards were 
defeated in two decisive engagements. Spain suffered still 
more severely in other quarters of the globe; Havannah , 
with plunder to the amount of three millions sterling, was 
taken by the earl of Albemarle and admiral Pococke; the 
city of Manilla surrendered to general Draper and admiral 
Cornish ; it was ransomed for the stipulated sum of one 
million, but the Spaniards violated their engagements, and 
the ransom was never paid. Two valuable treasure ships, 
containing property to the amount of two millions sterling, 
were about the same time captured by British cruizers. 
(August 12, 1762.) While the waggons that conveyed 
the treasure taken from the Spanish vessels to the Tower 
were passing in front of the palace, the cannon in the park 
announced the birth of a prince of Wales, and this coinci- 
dence not a little increased the public joy at (his 'happy 
event. 

1 3. While the anhs of England were thus triumphant in 
various quarters of the globe, the king of Prussia, her prin- 
cipal, and, indeed, almost her only* ally, after a series of 
brilliant exploits, which have immortalized his name, seemril 

s & 
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fo have been* brought to the. very brink of ruin by the 
junction of the Russians with his inveterate enemies. At 
the very moment, however, that his destruction* seemed 
certain, he was rescued by one of those sudden revo- 
lutions which baffle all human calculation. Elizabeth, 
empress of Russia, dying, \yas succeeded by her nephew, 
Peter HI., who was an enthusiastic admirer of the Prussian 
king ; he not only concluded a peace with Frederick, but 
even joined his arms to those of that monarch, and began 
to act hostilely against his former allies. Peter was, how- 
ever, soon dethroned by his subjects ; Catherine II., his 
consort, then became empress of Russia; Bhe withdrew 
her forces front those of the king of Prussia, anijl resolved 
to maintain a Btrict neutrality. Frederick was not Blow in 
availing himself of these favourable circumstances, and soon 
amply retrieved his former losses. 

14. All parties were now seriously anxious for the re- 
storation of peace. France was deprived of her colonial 
possessions, and Baw her commerce on the brink of ruin ; 
Spain had Buffered still more severely ; the Austrians and 
Prussians were wearied of campaigns, which left the armies 
at their close nearly in the Bame situation they occupied 
at the commencement ; and England, notwithstanding her 
triumphs, felt that a continuation of Buch exertions would 
soon exhaust her resources. The seven years’ war was 
terminated by a general peace, by which England was 
permitted to retain Canada and several other conquests, 
receiving also from Spain, Florida, in exchange for the 
Havannah. 15. Though the terms of the peace were very 
favourable to the interests of the English, yet the nation, 
intoxicated by success 4 , regretted the termination of the 
war. The articles had been signed several months before 
the city of London could be prevailed upon to present a 
tardy and reluctant address of congratulation ; and on the 
day of its presentation, the lord mayor (Beckford) refused 

4 This was one of the most glorious and successful wars for Great 
Britain* that had ever been carried on in any age or nation. In the 
Bpfcce of seven years she had made herself mistress of the whole continent 
of North America; she had conquered twenty-five islands, all of them 
remarkable for their magnitude, their produce, or the importance of their 
situation ; she had won by sea aud land, twelve great battles ; she had 
reauoed nine fortified cities and towns, and nearly forty forts and 
castles ; she had deqtroyedaor taken above a hundred ships of war from 
her enemies ; and acquired, as it is supposed, above twelve millions In 
plunder. 
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to attend, and the bells of the different churches rang 
muffled peals djiring the procession/ 


Questions for Examination , 

1. By whom was George 11. succeeded ? 

2. Did any thing remarkable occuS at thB first meeting of tho prir} 

council ? • 

3. What proceedings took place in pq^liaiflent ? 

4. To whom did George III. unite himself in mtfrriage ? 

5. Did any circumstances tend to show hostile dispositions in the 

Spanish court ? 

6 . Under what circumstances did Mr. Pitt resign his office ? 

7. What were the consequences of his resignation ? 

8. Were Mr. Pitt's suspicions of the Spanish couif well founded? 

8. What aowry was Bettled on the queen ? " 

10. What great changB took place in the administration ? 

11. Did any evil consequences result from the change of ministry ? 

12. How was the war conducted? what triumphs did thB English 

obtain ? 

13. By what means was the king of Prussia rescued from his difficulties ? 

14. Why were all parties anxious to terminate the war ? 

15. Was the peace popular in England ? 


SECTION II. 

t 

11 Like smoke emitted from Vesuvius' top, * 

(Dread harbinger of tho volcano's powers,) 

So breathe the fires of discontent — nor stop 

'Till all around is wrapt in burning showers." — Brown. 

2 . A general warrant la one In which 3. Oulliw'ry, r. placing a person bo- 
ttle names of the parlies to lie 70 ml the protection of the la« . 

arrested arc not specified. II. Octen'nlal, adj, lasting for eight 

I. Habeas corpus, s. ■ writ to bring ■ years. 

prisoner Into court, that the H. Parti c'lpaled, r. shared, 
judges may determine on the 
legality of his Imprisonment. 

1. (\D. 1763.) Tranquillitt might naturally have been 
expected at the conclusion of a glorious war, but this was 
prevented by the domestic dissensions which party-spirit 
produced. The earl of Bute's unpopularity still contmued, 
but his influence was apparently unabated ; for, notwith- 
standing the m 9 St vigorous efforts of the opposition, he 
prevailed upon parliament to impose a tax upon cider, 
which, without producing any great revenue, gave Infinite 
dissatisfaction to the nation. Immediately after this tri- 
umph, his lordship," to the great surprise of, every gne, 
resigned his pest, and retired into private life. 2. He was 
succeeded by Mr. GeOrge Grenville, *The press soon 
teemed with the most virulent libeLj from the partisans fif 
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tike several factions that divided the country. In these 
productions the person of the sovereign was not always 
spared* until at length the ministry was roused by,,the ap- 
pearance of No. 45 of the North Briton , a periodical paper, 
conducted by Mr. Wilkes, the member for Aylesbury, in 
^flfich it was stated that the king had uttered a deliberate 
fedsenoqd in his speech to parfiament. This was an offence 
which could not be passed over, and a general warrant was 
issued fgr the arrest of the author, printers, and publishers 
of that paper. Mr. Wilkes was arrested and sent to the 
Tower; several innocent persons were taken intp custody, 
and the ministry found that in their eagerness to punish a de- 
linquent, they had unfortunately raised a great constitutional 
question, which must of necessity be decided against them. 

3. The printers taken up under the warrant, brought 
actions against the messengers by whom they had been 
arrested, and recovered heavy damages. Mr. Wilkes also, 
having been brought by habeas corpus before the court of 
Common Pleas, was liberated, — the judges being unani- 
mously of opinion, that privilege of parliament extended to 
the case of writing a libel. The house of commons gave a 
different decision. They voted that No. 45 of the North 
Briton was a false, scandalous, and seditious libel; and that 
the author of Buch was not protected by privilege of par- 
liament. Soon after Mr. Wilkes fought a duel with Mr. 
Martin, whom he had libelled, and was severely wounded ; 
he l}ad scarcely recovered from its effects, when he thought 
fit to' retire to France. (A.D. 1764.) During his absence, 
bg was expelled the house of commons, and driven to an 
outlawry > in the court of King's Bench, for not appearing to 
stand his trial. The only advantage- that resulted from 
this struggle, was the declaration of the illegality of general 
warrants, by a resolution of both hoqae^of parliament. 

4. (A.D. * 1765.) The immense ^ncpenditure incurred 
during the late war, had involved the country in consider- 
able difficulties, and it was considered only juBt that the 

. American colonies, whose interests had been most regarded 
in the treaty of peace, should bear their proportion of the 

S ublic burden a ; accordingly, a ;hill (or imposing stamp 
uties on all mercantile transactions the colonies, was 
introduced by Mr. Grenville, a|ra pajfoed into a law with 
but little opposition. The Americans had <heen for some 
time previously ^ery indignant at The treatment they had 
rfbeeived from the mother- country ; their profitable trade 
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with the Spanish colonies tyad been destroyed by new AmbI 
regulations; the Indians had harassed their back settle- 
ments, end no royal forces were sent to check the progress 
of the barbarians ; when, therefore, news arrived that taxes 
were about to be imposed on the colonies, by a parliament 
in which they were not represented, public indignatiqp 
knew no bounds, and the colonial legislatures sent remon- 
strances, couched in very stroyg language, to the parlia- 
ment and the throne. 5. The progress of these dissensions 
was, however,# arrested by the downfol of the Grenville 
administration ; the minister, having omitted the name of 
the king’s mother in the bill for providing a council of re- 
gency ii^ case of any emergency, so displaced his majesty, 
that he was compelled to send in his resignation. A new 
ministiy was formed, principally by the exertions of the 
duke of Cumberland, at the head of which was placed the 
marquis of Rockingham, a noblemaJi conspicuous for his 
public and private virtues, but not distinguished by super- 
eminent abilities. But the new administration was openly 
denounced by Mr. Pitt, an event that tended to deprive it 
of public confidence, just as at a later day lord Grey's 
denunciation of Mr. Canning almost proved fatal to that 
gentleman's cabinet in its infancy. * 6. (A.D. 1766.) The 
chief business of the new ministry was to undo all that their 
predecessors had done : the stamp act, which hod excited 
so much dissatisfaction in America, and the cider tax, which 
was equally unpopular in England, were both repealed; and 
these judicious measures were followed by a brief interval of 
tranquillity 1 . 

7. The Rockingham administration, however, was so 
weakened by the death of the duke of Cumberland, that 
it wa broken up, and a new cabinet formed under the 
auspices of Mr. Pitt, who was created earl of Chatham, 
the duke of Grafton being placed at its head, as first lord 
of the treasury. The attention of government was first 
directed to the affairs of the East India Company, which 
bad been thrown into confusion by the avarice and rapacity 
of their servants. Lord Clive was sent out to lndi&rwith 

1 The detached events of this yew were neither numerous nor Impor- 
tant It was chiefly distinguished by Lho death of some eminent per- 
sonages ; particularly of the emperor of Germany, who was racomed by 
his son Joseph § the Daaphin of France » his maje sty' s unde, the late 
dake of Cumberiand j his youngest brother, prince wUttam Frederick \ 
and the old Pretender, who died at Rom^ In the 77th year of his s|e. 
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5*. powers to remedy these evils, and under his adminis- 
tration the Company soon recovered its former prosperity, 
and laid the foundations of future greatness. 8. The un- 
fortunate design of taxing America was again revived ; an 
act was passed fort granting duties on all glass, paper, 
pointers’ colours, and tea imported into the British colonies ; 
which the Americans resisted by petitions, remonstrances, 
and agreements nob to &se 'British manufactures until the 
obnoxious duties were repealed. An act was also passed 
enjoining the colonies to provide his majesty's troops with 
necessaries in their quarters : the colonial house of assem- 
bly, in the state of New York, peremptorily refused obe- 
dience ; and another act wa3 passed restraining the assembly 
from making laws untir they had complied with the terms 
of the former statute 2 . 

9. (A.D. 1768.) The natural date of the parliament 
having nearly expired, it was dissolved, and writs issued 
for the election of a new one. Wilkes embraced the oppor- 
tunity of returning from exile which a change of ministry 
afforded ; he offered himself a candidate for Middlesex, and 
was elected by an overwhelming majority. He then sur- 
rendered himself to the court of King's Bench, and procured 
the reversal of has outlawry; he was, however, sentenced 
to pay a fine of a thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned 
for twenty- two months. As he was esteemed a martyr in 
the cause of liberty, a subscription was opened for paying 
his fine, supporting him while in prison, and compounding 
his debts, which amounted to more than twenty thousand 
pounds. 10. The disturbances in America still continued 
to increase, and the states of New England were particu- 
larly remarkable for their determined hostility to the new 
duties. Descended from the puritans and republicans, 


a A surprising phenomenon happened this year in Italy, which, 
though not connected with the history of England, nor even with the 
dvil history of any country, it would be yet unpardonable to pass over 
unnoticed. On the nineteenth of October there was one of the most ter- 
rible eruptions of Mount Vesuvius that had been known in the memory 
of mail. Stones of an enormous size were thrown up from the mouth of 
the volcano, to the height, it is said, of an English mile, and fell at 
least half a mile from it. The lava, or river of melted ore, extended in 
lengtlv about seven miles; its breadth, in som^ploces, was two miles, 
ana ifci depth in general about forty feet. The king of Sicily was 
obliged to remove from Portid to Naples ; and the ashes fell in such 
quantities, even in the Utter city, as to cover the streets and houses more 
than nn Inch deep. 
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wno bad left England after • the restoration of Charles IlT, 
and Bought in* the wilds of America the liberty of con- 
science denied to them at home, the New Englanders pos- 
sessed in no ordinary degree the spirit of independence, 
and the obstinate resolution which had characterized the 
soldiers of Fairfax and Croipwell. In Boston the com* 
mission era of customs were so severely handled, that they 
were forced to take refuge from the fury of the populace 
in fort William ; and to preserve the peace of the town, it 
was deemed necessary to Bend thither two regiments of foot 
from Halifax, and as many from Ireland. 

11. The situation of Ireland began also to give the 
minister considerable uneasiness ; by^Poynihg’B law, passed 
in the reign of Henry VII., and extended by several Bub- 
sequent statutes, the legislature of that country had been 
made so completely dependent on the British government, 
that it was become a mere nullity. An unwise and unjust 
spirit of commercial jealousy induced the English to abuse 
the advantages which they had obtained, and Beveral im- 
politic restrictions were imposed on Irish commerce and 
manufactures. These measures produced little or no ad- 
vantage to the English, while they crushed the rising ener- 
gies of the sister kingdom ; but they frere obstinately main- 
tained, for the age was not yet sufficiently enlightened to 
discover that the psosperity of one country was intimately 
connected with that of the other. A strong party had, 
however, been formed in Ireland to achieve the legislative 
independence of their country, and they gained no small 
part of their object, by the passing of the Octennial act, 
which limited the duration of Irish parliaments to eight 
years, for they had been previously dissolved only on the 
demise of the crown. 

12. In the East Indies, the English were assailed by an 
enemy more formidable than any they had hitherto met in 
that quarter. Hyder Ally, who had raised himself from the 
rank of a common sepoy to that of a sovereign prince, com- 
menced hostilities against the Company's settlements, and 
for several years kept them in a state of incessant alarm.* 

13. When the new parliament met, the people imagined 
that Mr. Wilkea would be liberated to take his seat, and 
therefore assembled in great numbers in St. George's fields, 
round the Kin^fs Bench prison, in oilier to conduct him to 
the house of commons. The Surrey justices took the alani^ 
and read the riot act, but the multitude refusing to disperse. 
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the military were called out, ajid unfortunately ordered to 
lire. One man was killed on the spot, and * great number 
were wounded, several mortally. It happened that a Scotch 
regiment had been employed in this lamentable affair, a 
circumstance which* not a little increased the public indig- 
nation, Verdicts of wilful murder against the soldiery were 
returned by the different inquests, and on the subsequent 
trials several of the soldiery were found guilty of murder. 

14. The government by no means participated in the 
popular feeling; not only were pardons granted to those 
who had been convicted, but the secretary of Btate, lord 
Weymouth, sent a letter to the justices, thanking them for 
their spirited codduct. This document was published by Mr. 
Wilkes, with an indignant commentary, in which he termed 
the affair " a horrid massacre,” and added a virulent invec- 
tive against the entire conduct of the government. 15. For 
this publication Mr. Wilkes was expelled the house of com- 
mons, and with Btrange inconsistency, the causes assigned 
for his expulsion included not only his late offence, but the 
former acts for which he hod already atoned by undergoing 
judicial punishment. This complication of charge afforded 
just ground of complaint, and not a little tended to give 
Wilkes a decided superiority over his opponents. (A.D. 
1769.) The freeholders unanimously re-elected him, but 
the house considered the election void and issued a new 
writ. The same proceedings were twice repeated ; until at 
length colonel Luttrell was prevailed upon to offer himself 
ns candidate. Wilkes was once more returned by an im- 
mense majority, the votes for him being 1143, while those 
for his opponent amounted only to 269 ; the house of com- 
mons, notwithstanding, declared that Luttrell was and ought 
to be the sitting member. 

16. This was considered, with some show of justice, a 
fatal blow td the liberties of the subject; petitions and re- 
monstrances of the most daring nature poured in from all 
ports of the kingdom; the press teemed with the most 
virulent attacks on all the constituted authorities, some went 
so far as to deny the legality of the present parliament, and 
the obligation 1 of the people to obey its laws. An anonymous 

^Somo of the freeholders of Middlesex erefl attempted to carry their 
speculative principles on this subject into practice. They refused to pay 
the land-tax, and the matter was brought to trial. But tike jury deter- 
mined that they were obliged' to pay it ; and, In so doing, they discovered 
more firmness and fortitudr than their ruler*. 
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writer named Junius, was (particularly distinguished by file 
fierce severity of his attacks on the ministry, and by the 
superior brilliancy of his 'style, which still preserves his 
celebrated letters from the oblivion into which party pro- 
ductions usually fall. Meantime the disputes with the 
colonists continued to be nydntained with unabated zed; 
and the Irish parliament showed such a determination to 
throw off the yoke, that it was found necessary to elude 
their demands by a prorogation. 


Questions for Examination . 

1. How was tho tranquillity of the country disturbed ? 

2. Whuff circumstances took placo respecting No. 4G of the North 

Briton ? 

3. How did the affair terminate ?• 

4. What circumstances led to disunion between England and tho 

American colonies ? 

A. How was the Grenville ministry overthrown ? 

6. By what means was tranquillity restored ? 

7. What was the first measure of the Grafton administration ? 

B. By what act was tho discontent of tho Americans revived ? 

9. How did Wilkes behave on tho chuige of ministry ? 

10. In what manner did the Americans conduct themselves? 

11. Was any important change made in the Irish legislature? 

12. Did any new power appear in the East Indies ? 

13. What unfortunate event took place in St. George’s Fields ? 

14. How was Wilkes involved in a new contest with government? 

15. What was the decision of tho house of commons respecting the 

Middlesex election ? 

16. Did this decision produce any unpleasant results ? 


SECTION III. 

" Each party join’d to do their best 
• To damn the public interest, 

And herded only in consults 

To put by ono another's bolts.” — Bunn. 

I. Cor'alcm, a. an iaLaoil In the He liter- I 11. Animoa'lty, a. haired, dislike. 

ran can sea. 13. Elaborate, adj. perfectly completed 

Falkland Islands are In th a Southern | by well-applied labour. 

Padflo Ocean. 13. Fo'cus, a. metaphorically used tot 

S. Buneptrtiously, ad*. a acidly and Lha centre or sny violent feeling 

without authority. I or commotion. * 

1. The health of the earl of Chatham had been long in 
such a state as to prevent him from exerting his energies for 
the benefit of his coon try ; he had the mortification t£find 
that his influence was lost in the cabinet, and his popularity 
forgotten by the nation ; he therefore resigned hie office jn 
1763, and his example was imitated in 1770 by the duke 
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oFGrafton. Lord North succeeded the latter bjs first lord 
of the treasury, and some trifling changes were made in 
the inferior departments of government. 2. Foreign nations 
seemed to have lost all respect for a country whose councils 
were subject to such sudden vicissitudes, and the subjects 
of, the realm were no longer L willing to pay that respect 
to the laws which is necessary to the well-being of a state. 
The new ministry Beetlied ill- calculated to retrieve the 
honour of the country ; they permitted France to acquire 
the island of Corsica 1 without venturing to interfere, and 
tamely submitted to an insult offered by Spain* to the 
British flag in the affair of the Falkland islands. The 
Bpirit of the nation however forced the ministry to make 
some exertions in the latter instance, and the matter was 
finally a^usted by a convention. 

3. (A.D. 1771.) The debates in parliament had been 
hitherto printed surreptitiously , os their publication was 
deemed a breach of privilege. The interest felt by the 
public in the debates on *the Middlesex election induced the 
'printers to act more daringly than before, and at length a 
forrtfol complaint was made in the house, and a messenger 
was sent into the city to arrest the most notorious of the 
offenders. One printer, having been seized by the mes- 
senger, sent for a constable, who carried both before the 
lord mayor, Mr. Crosby. That gentleman, with the alder- 
men Wilkes and Oliver, not only discharged the printer, 
but threatened to send the messenger to prison unless he 
found bail to answer for his appearance on a charge of 
illegal arrest. The house of commons received the news 
of these proceedings with the most violent indignation ; 
the lord mayor and Oliver were sent to the Tower, and 
Wilkes was summoned to appear at the bar of the house. 
But an unexpected difficulty was soon raised; Wilkes 
refused to appear unless permitted to take his place for 
Middlesex, and the house at length compromised its dignity, 
by ordering him to attend on the 8th of April, and then 

1 This island bad formerly belonged to the Genoese, who, by their 
cruelty and oppression, had driven the natives into a revolt, which they 
kept up for some time with great spirit and perseverance, under the con- 
duct ol their gallant countryman Paoli, and st last freed themselves from 
the dominion of their tyrannical masters. Thestf last, therefore, unable 
lo reraver the island themselves, made it over to the French, who soon 
subdued it; though not, it is -said, till it had cost them more than its 
red value. They lost in this undertaking ten thousand men, and they 
expended eighteen millions of iivres. 
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adjourning' to the 9th. Since this event no attempt Imu 
been made to check the publication of the parliamentary 
debates, which now constitute the most important, as well 
as the ftiost interesting, feature in the periodical press. 

4. (A.D. 1772.) The marriage of the king's brothers, 

the dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, with subjects of 
the realm, led to the enactment of the royul marriage act', 
which prohibited any of the defendants of George II. 
from marrying before the age’of twenty-five, without the 
consent of the king in council. An act was also passed to 
abrogate the law by which felons who refused to plead 
were pressed to death ; it was enacted that, for the future, 
those who did not plead, should be held guilty of the crimes 
laid to tkeir charge. • 

5. The continent of Europe was the scene of an atrocious 
act of injustice committed by three crowned heads ; the first 
dismemberment of Poland was effected by on iniquitous 
confederacy between the emperor of Germany, the empress 
of Russia, and the king of Prussia; they left the unfor- 
tunate monarch of the country little more than a nominal 
sovereignty, and even of this lie was subsequently deprived 
by the royal robbers, and the name of Poland blotted from 
the list of nations. 6. About the game time the king of 
Sweden, in violation of the most solemn obligations, abro- 
gated the free constitution of his country, and made himself 
despotic. 7. In Denmark, on the other hand, the royal 
power was overthrown by a vile faction, who deprived the 
king of his authority, murdered his ministers, and drove his 
queen, Matilda, sister to the queen of England, into exile, 
where grief soon terminated her sufferings. 

1 The royal marriage act produced considerable discussion In the 
houses of parliament, and was made the subject of much mirth in pri- 
vate. «It gave rise also to many poetical jeux d'etprit «, one of which 
is the subjoined. 

Quoth Dick to Tom — 11 This act appears” 

Absurd, as I’m alive : 

To take the crown at eighteen yean, 

The wife at twenty-five. 

11 The mystery how shall we explain ? 

For sure, as well ’twos said, 

Thai early if they're fit to reign, 

They must be fit to •red." 

Quoth Toln to Dick— 11 Thou art a fool, 

And little know'st of life; 

Aba 1 'tb easier fer to rub " 

A kingdom than a wife." 
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*6. The planters in the island of St. Vincent had grossly 
ill-treated the Coribbs or native inhabitants, who hod been 
allowed to possess their lands in quiet white the „ colony 
remained under the dominion of the French. A civil war 
ensued, and the planters, notwithstanding all their advan- 
tages, were worsted ; application for assistance against the 
reBelhoufi savages, as they thought fit to designate men 
who refused to submit itamely to open robbery, was made 
to the British parliament ; but the opposition was so strong, 
that the advocates of the planters were forced to yield, and 
peace was subsequently restored on equitable conditions. 

9. (A.D. 1773.) Ireland and Scotland were, aboht this 
time, drained of *a large portion of their peasantry, driven 
to emigration by the L cruel rapacity of the landlords 8 ; 
the exiles sought an asylum in America, and supplied that 
country, at the moment it was about to commence its 
great struggle for independence, with a hardy population, 
animated by the most bitter feelings of resentment against 
the country which they had been forced to abandon. 

10. The voyages of discovery undertaken during the 
early part of this reign Were very creditable to the adminis- 
tration by which they were sent out. Captain Phipps made 
an ineffectual effort to 'discover a northwest passage to the 
East Indies ; Byron, Wallis, Carteret, and Cook, successively 
navigated the globe, and discovered several new islands hi 
the Pacific Ocean. The lost named navigator was killed 
during his third voyage at Owhyhee, in an unfortunate 
dispute with the natives, 

11. The determination of the Americans to use no 
articles on which a duty was levied by the British par- 
liament was still obstinately maintained, and the presence 
of the British troops in Boston kept olive those feelings 
of animosity which more -conciliatory conduct might have 
extinguished.'- In resisting a violent act of aggression, a 
party of the military were compelled to fire on the popu- 
lace, of whom three were killed, and five dangerously 
wounded. The townsmen assembled on the following 
night* and were with much difficulty prevented from pro- 
ceeding to extremities; but ou the day that the unfortu- 
nate victims were interred, most of the shops in Boston 
wer£ dosed, the bells of all the churches in the town and 
neighbourhood rang muffled peals; and thef funerals were 

1 In illusion to in event of this kind, Goldsmith wrote his Deserted 
Yfllige. 
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escorted by oil the citizen^, of every rank, in mournffil 
procession. Captain Preston, who had commanded the 
party, vjaa tried for murder, and it is highly creditable to 
the American character, that his defence was entrusted to 
Adams and Quincy, the most violent advocates of freedom ; 
and that a jury composed of townsmen acquitted the piv 
soner without hesitation. 12. These proceedings were 
naturally considered, by the proyincinl governors, as strong 
evidences of a rebellious spirit, and in themselves almost 
acts of treason; they consequently, in their public and 
private letters, described them in no measured terms. Mr. 
Hutchinson, the governor of Massachusetts, and his lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Oliver, had written several tetters, in which 
they Beve B rely condemned the American leaders, called for 
the adoption of the most vigorous measures, pad even re- 
commended the " taking off " of the most active opponents 
of government. Of these letters Dr. Franklin obtained 
possession, and immediately laid them before the pro- 
vincial assembly of Massachusetts. The perusal of such do- 
cuments naturally excited violent indignation ; it was unani- 
mously resolved, " that the tendency of the said letters was 
to overthrow the constitution of this government, and to 
introduce arbitrary power into the province and it was 
further voted, "that a petition should be immediately Bent 
to the king, to rejnove Hutchinson and Oliver for ever 
from the government of the province.” The petition 
was immediately transmitted, and Franklin came over 
to England to support it in person before the privy 
council, 

13. (A.D. 1774.) On the day appointed for hearing 
the petition, Mr. Wedderburnc, the solicitor-general, ap- 
peared on behalf of the governor, and assailed Franklin 
for the treachery of publishing a private correspondence, 
in one of the most elaborate invectives tfver uttered. 
Less fervid eloquence would have been sufficient to sway 
the determination of the council ; the petition was de- 
clared to be scandalous and vexatious, and Franklin 1 was 

v 

m 

1 Franklin had thitherto endeavoured to maintain the connexion be- 
tween Anerid and Gnat Britain, bat from this time forward he exerted 
all his abilities and all hi influence to effect a separation. Thonafc he 
kept an unchanged countenance in the presence of the council, the outer 
rarcaama of Weaderburae sank deep into hiawoul ; on quitting the room, 
he dedaied to hta friend Dr. Priority, that he would never again pot op 
the dothea which he then wore until be B had w erirsd wtidwlML 
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dismissed from the office which he held of postmaster- 
general of the colonies. 

14. The refusal of the Americans to purchase Jea, hud 
led to a vast accumulation of that article in the store- 
houses of the East India Company ; in order to afford 
them some relief, a drawback of the import duty was 
allowed, them on all tea thht should be exported; and 
the ministry believed that the colonists would gladly pay 
the small tax of three pence per pouifd on ai\ article which 
they could only procure by smuggling, and at an enormous 
expense. But those who had formed such expectations 
had sadly miscalculated the spirit and obstinacy of the 
Americans ; resolutions were adopted in the several pro- 
vinces, declaring that all who aided, or abetted in the 
landing or vending of the expected tea, should be deemed 
cnemieB of their country ; and /s the majority of the con- 
signees, terrified at these proceedings, sent back the 
cargoes. In Boston, the agents of the Company were 
dependents on the governor, and trusting to the protection 
of the military, resolved to persevere : but during the 
night the leading patriots, disguised as Indians, boarded 
the vessels, and emptied the tea-chests into the water. 

15. The news of. this outrage was received by the 

British ministry with unmixed pleasure; they thought 
that Boston, the great focus of American sedition, having 
been guilty of a flagrant delinquency, was now completely 
at their mercy, and they prepared to visit it with exem- 
plary punishment. A bill for shutting up the port of 
Boston, and another for annulling the charter of Massa- 
chusetts, were passed with little opposition ; and these 
harsh measures were soon followed by a third, of a still 
more dangerous tendency ; it enacted, that “ if any person 
were indicted for murder or any capital offence, committed 
in the province of Massachusetts, in aiding the magistracy, 
such person or persons might be sent by the governor to 
Borne other colony or to Great Britain for trial.” It was 
in vain that colonel Barr6, and some others, Bhowed that 
this measure directly tended to sanction military outrage 
by the hope of impunity; it passed through both houses 
with overwhelming megorities, and immediately received 
th^Toyol assent. 1 

Nearly nine years after, he, dressed himself in this * wall-saved ” suit, 
when he went to sign the treaty of Paris, which for ever deprived the 
frown of Great Britain of its authority over the United States. 
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16. Nothing could exceed the burst of indignation with 
which the first intelligence of these harsh measures was 
received jn the New England Btatee. They sternly refused 
to obey laws which deprived them of their natural and 
chartered •rights, and made active preparations to resist 
their enforcement. All the other colonies, except Georgia, 
zealously adopted the cause of the people of Massachusetts," 
and agreed to discontinue their commerce with Great 
Britain until the obrihxious statutes should be repealed.. 
To give greater effect to their remonstrances, an assembly 
of delegates from the different states was organized by 
Franklin and other provincial leaders, which, under the 
name of a congress, met in Philadelphia.- The congress 
promised hvery assistance to the New Englanders, and 
prepared a spirited petition to be laid before lp B mqeaty, 
soliciting a redress of grievances. They also published 
addresses to the British people, to the Canadians, and to 
the West Indian colonies, vindicating the purity of their 
motives, and declaring their fixed resolution not to submit 
to oppression. 


Qr/esfions for Examination. 

1. Were any changes mode in the ministry ? 

2. Did any remarkable events occur abroad ? 

3. By what train of events was the usage of printing the parliamentary 

debates established ? 

4. What remarkable acta nf parliament were passed ? 

ft. Did any of the European powers combine to ruin Poland ? # 

6. What revolution took place in Sweden ? 

7. Did any thing remarkable occur in Denmark ? 

fi. What were the circumstances of the Coribb war? 

0. On what account did emigratiop to America increase ? 

10. Wejo any remarkable voyages of discovery undertaken ? 

1 1 . What military outrage seated a great sensation in Boston ? 

13. How was the assembly of Massachusetts placed in jipen hostility 
to its governor ? 

13. How was the Massachusetts' remonstrance treated oy the privy 

arandl ? 

14. How did the Amerians treat the tea exported from England ? • 
lft. What vindictive measures wen sanctioned by the British psfjia* 

men* 7 

10. How did the Americans set In consequence ? 
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SECTION IV. 

11 When rival nations, great in arms, 

Great in power, in glory great, 

Fill the worid with war's alarms, 

And breathe a temporary hate, 

The hostile Btorms buf rage awhile, 

And the tired contest ends ; 

Bht ah 1 how hard to reconcile 
The foes who once were friends 1 " — Whitehead. 

2. Con'oord, i. a town In the states of 10. Mercenaries, a. foreign hheil tioops. 

Massachusetts, North America. 13. Ra'Jah, a. a native prince in the East 

7. Quebec', i. the capital of Lower Car Indies. 

15. Tardiness, a. delay. 

8. Evaluated, v. abandoned. 10. Flim'sy, ad), weak, unsupported. 

1. (A.D. 1775.) As opportunity of retracing their Bteps 
was afforded to the British ministers by the presentation 
of the petition from the congress at Philadelphia; espe- 
cially as a new parliament had been summoned in the 
room of that which had sanctioned the late severe measures 
of coercion. It was reported that his majesty had received 
the petition most graciously, and the public consequently 
Indulged in expectations of a reconciliation between the 
►colonies and the mother country. These hopes were 
destined to he disappointed ; the houses of parliament, in 
their address to the king at the opening of the session, 
stated that " a rebellion actually existed in the province of 
Massachusetts/ 1 and in the usual style offered to assist in 
its suppression with their lives and fortunes. A few mem- 
bers, justly anxious to avert the hazards of war, laboured 
hard to change the determinations of the minister, in par- 
ticular Mr. Burke proposed a plan for conciliating America, 
in a Bpeech of unrivalled eloquence ; these efforts were 
vain, and nothing now remained but on appeal to the 
sword. Franklin also, having been long employed in a 
kind of treaty with the ministers, finding them determined 
to persevere in their insane resolutions, broke off the con- 
ference, and sailed for America, resolved to Bhare the 
fortunes and hazards of his fellow-countrymen. 

«.*!. The New Englanders were determined to attack the 
royal forces as Boon as ever they should march out of 
Boston, and their adherence to this resolution was Boon 
p^t to the test. On the night of ‘the 18 th of April, a 
detachment was sent from Boston to seize some military 
stores, which the instilments had collected at Concord. In 
'spite of every precaution, the country was alarmed, and 
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when the advanced guard arrived early on the fallowing 1 
morning at Lexington, they found a a mn.ll body of pro- 
vincials prepared to oppose them. A brief skirmish ensued, 
in which the Americans were defeated with some loss, and 
the detachment proceeding to Concord, "destroyed oil the 
stores that they found. But yiey were not permitted to 
return unmolested ; the militia, assembling in force, fiiriously 
assailed their flanks and rear ; a constant fire of rifles was 
maintained from every Pledge and every wall which Bkirted 
the road, and had not a regiment under the command of 
lord Percy been sent from Boston to cover their retreat, 
the entire detachment would have been destroyed. It was 
late in the, evening when the British forces Thrived at last 
within the lines of their own fortifications, having Lost 65 
killed, 180 wounded, and 2S prisoners. 

3. Blood having been thus drawn, the whole of the 
discontented colonies boldly prepared to maintain the in- 
evitable contest. Volunteers enrolled themselves in every 
province, and the king’s stores were every where seized 
and appropriated to the use of the insurgents. The for- 
tresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Point were surprised 
by a body of militia, and the Americans thus obtained pos- 
session of 100 pieces of cannon and a proportionate quantity 
of ammunition. The towns and villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Boston werq garrisoned, and that city was thus 
placed under a strict blockade. 

4. General Gage, who commanded the garrison, Boon 
received reinforcements from Great Britain, under the 
command of generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. He 
resolved, therefore, to commence active operations ; but 
before committing himself to the chances of war, he 
issued § proclamation, offering pardon to all who should 
Lay down their arms, except Messrs. Hancock and 
Adams. The Americans treated the proclanflition with 
contempt, and soon after elected Mr. Hancock president 
of congress. 

5. On Chari estown-neck, a peninsula to the north of 
Boston, is an eminence called Bunker* s-hiji, which in some 
degree commands the harbour; this post the Americans 
resolved to occupy ; and a* 4 party was sent over from Cam- 
bridge to entrench tlfemselves on the height. Thk th|y 
effected with su«h rapidity and sflenqp* daring one of the 
short nights of June, that the appearance of their works aft 
day-break was the first notice of theig presence. The ink 

r 2 • . 
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portance of dislodging the enemy was evident to the -British 
generals, and a detachment under the command of Howe 
was sent to the- peninsula in boats. A tremendous can- 
nonade was opened on the Americans from the Bhips and 
floating batteries “in the harbour, and from Cop’s-hill in 
Boston, but the Americans ^maintained their post with un- 
daunted resolution. They reserved their fire until the 
royal forces had advanced within sixty yards of their line, 
and then poured in so close and murderous a discharge, 
that the assailants were broken, and fled to the water’s edge. 
A second assault was again defeated by *the well-aimed 
and steady fire of the provincials, but when Howe rallied 
his men to the third attempt, the ammunition of^he Ameri- 
cans began to fail, and after an obstinate resistance they 
were compelled to retreat. In this fierce contest the pro- 
vincials lost about 450 killed, wounded, and missing ; but 
the victors suffered still more severely ; their loss amounted 
to more than a thousand killed and wounded, of whom 79 
were officers. The unusual number of officers that fell is 
attributed to the fatal aim which the provincials took with 
their rifles, and to the belief generally prevalent in America, 
that the war was odious to the great body of the English 
people, and only supported by the nobility and gentry, '“’Mk 
which classes the British officers are generally selected. f 
6. Another effort to avert the horrors of war was n^4e 
by the congress, and a second pathetic petition forwnroted 
to his majesty. It was entrusted for presentation to Mr. 
Penn, a descendant of the great founder of Pennsylvania, 
and one of the chief proprietors in that province. But 
public and private remonstrances were equally ineffectual : 
the petition was not even honoured with an answer. 7. The 
Americans were far from confining their exertions, to the 
pacific means of petition and remonstrance ; with a happy 
unanimity they elected Gcurgjp Washington commander- 
in-chief of all their forces ; and sent two bodies of militia 
under generals Montgomery and Arnold to drive the 
English from Canada. After a brief but brilliant career, 
Montgomery was killed in an Attempt to storm Quebec, 
and the cruelties perpetrated by the infamous Arnold so 
alienated the Canadians, that no hope remained of its uniting 
with the revolted provinces. 8. (A.!D. 1776.) Boston was 
closely blockaded by, Washington, and the garrison was 
soon reduced to the greatest distress. Howe, who had 
succeeded Gaga in the command* though a general of 
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great ability, found himself .unequal to the difficulties .of 
his situation. p The inhabitants of Boston, m well os 
the garrison, had to sustain the horrors *)f fa min e during 
the winter ; and early in the spring the Americans opened 
batteries on the neighbouring hills, whioh swept the town 
and harbour. Under these circumstances the town was. 
evacuated by the English, and Washington entering it, was 
hailed by the citizens os their deliverer, 9. An expedition 
undertaken by the British against Charleston, in South 
Carolina, signally failed. The general (Clinton) was un- 
willing or unable to second the naval operations directed 
by sir Peter Parker; and after u useless exhibition of 
bravery, tlje admiral was forced to retire tffth the Iosb of 
a ship of war, which he burned, to prevent its falling into 
the hands of the enemy. 

10. The Americans, and the greater part of their leaders, 
hod hitherto entertained hopes of peacefully accommodating 
their disputes with England ; but the intelligence that the 
British minister had hired a body of German mercenaries 
for their subjugation wrought so powerfully on their ex- 
cited feelings, that they determined to renounce their alle- 
giance. (July 4th, 1776.) On the motion of Richard 
Henry Lee, member for Virginia, th* congress published 
their declaration of independence, and erected the colonies 
into free and sovereign Btutes. At the very time that this 
[resolution was adopted, a British fleet was hovering round 
their coast, a British army was preparing to invade their 
territories, and symptoms of discouragement and disaffec- 
tion were perceptible in their own soldiery. Still the 
congress refused to despair, and prepared to support with 
spirit the independence which they had so courageously 
asserted- 

11. General Howe did not long remain idle at Halifax, 
whither he had retired after the evacuation of Boston ; he 
sailed for New York, and being there joined by his brother, 
lord Howe, with a considerable fleet, he mode himself 
master of that city and Long Island. Following Dp his 
triumphs, he expelled the provincial army from the Jerseys, 
and compelled them to take refuge beyond the Delaware. 
This rapid success raised the hopes of the British to the 
highest pitch; the uflmediate conquest of America 
looked upon as Absolutely certain, anf little seemed want- 
ing to complete so desirable a consummation. 12. But 
Umy soon found that Washington, thoqgh defeated, was not ’ 

T 8 • 
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'subdued, and that his knowledge of the country in a great 
degree compensated for his inferiority of numbers. Cross- 
ing the Delaware in the middle of December, he attacked 
a body of Hessians at Trenton, and made 900 prisoners ; 
and then, while lord Cornwallis was advancing to recover 
1 Trenton, the indefatigable Americans suddenly appeared in 
his lordship's rear, and destroyed or captured the greater 
part of a detachment tinder colonel Mawhood. 

13. A very extraordinary incident took place, about this 
time, in the East Indies. "The council of Madras had plunged 
the Company into an uqjustifiable war with the Rajah of 
Tagore, whom they attacked and took prisoner. Lord Pigot 
was sent out as governor, with positive orders to Restore the 
Rqah; but he had scarcely effected this object, when he 
was seized and thrown into prison by certain members of 
the council. This indignity worked so bitterly on his feel- 
ings, that he sickened and died, leaving behind him a higher 
character for honour and integrity, than most of those who 
have made fortunes in the East. His persecutors were 
subsequently brought to trial and punished, but not with 
severity proportioned to their delinquency. 

14. (A.D, 1777.) The caution of Washington prevented 
any decisive engagement in the early port of the new cam- 
paign ; but the march of Howe towards Philadelphia, 
induced the American general to depart from his usual 
maxims, and hazard a battle. The armies met near the 
Brandywine river, and after a long and fierce battle the 
English obtained a decisive victory. Philadelphia was 
immediately surrendered, and occupied by the English 
forceB : a Becond attempt made by Washington to retrieve 
his losses was defeated ; and by the aid of the fleet, Howe 
reduced the fortifications which the Americans hpd con- 
structed on the banks of the Delaware, and opened free 
communication with his supplies. 15. But the successes 
of the English in the southern states were more than 
counterbalanced by the disaster they experienced in the 
northern. Early in the year, general Burgnyne, with an 
artby of 7000 men, and a large body of Indians, received 
orders to advance from Canada, into the state of New York, 
and co-operate with a body of troopB which Howe was to lend 
t A his assistance. This plan, if successful, would have cut 
off the New England states from the resttof the union, and 
have exposed them to be overrun and conquered in detail. 
Burgoyne’s part in this expedition was executed with equal 
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skill and intrepidity ; he marched boldly through the coun- 
try, bearing dpwn all opposition, But the Americans soon 
assembled a superior army in his front, and as he had 
advanced to a perilous distance from his supplies, his situa- 
tion soon became very hazardous. «The operations of 
the army whose assistance he expected were miserably 
conducted ; Sir Henry Clinton did not leave Now York 
till October, and even then, instead«of hastening forward to 
his destination, he employed his troops in burning the 
unresisting towns and villages, and devastating the country. 
Whether this tardiness is to be ascribed to the weakness 
of the general, or to the insufficiency of the orders sent 
out by the ministry, is not easily ascertained, but from 
whatever cause, it proved the ruin of the entire expedition. 
On the 15th of October, general Vaughan, with the 
van of Clinton's army, could have Rescued Burgoyne from 
all his difficulties, but Vaughan stopped to plunder and 
burn the little town of JEsopus, and before he waa 
again prepared to advance, Burgoyne and his army were 
prisoners of war. 

16. Burgoyne, depending on the advance of the army 
from New York, had allowed himself to be cooped up in 
Saratoga; his provisions were exhausted, his ammunition 
beginning to fail, his troops dispirited, and his lines inca- 
pable of long defence. He therefore surrendered on the 
condition that his troops, after having laid down their arms, 
should be sent home, provided that they should not serve 
again in America during the present contest. The terms 
of this convention were not observed ; the congress, on the 
most flimsy pretexts, detained the soldiers as prisoners. 
Burgoyne returned to England on his parole only to expe- 
rience greater mortifications ; the leaders of administration 
threw all the blame of a failure, attributable solely to them- 
selves, on the unfortunate general; he wai refused ad- 
mittance into the presence of the sovereign, denied the 
justice of a court martial, and subjected to a series of petty 
persecutions* infinitely more disgraceful to the ministry, than 
to their victim. 17. Gates, after hiB victory, advanced to 
check the outrages committed by Clinton’s soldiers; etr • 
Henry retreated to New York before the victorious army, 
and the American general was consequently enabled to>end 
such a reinforcement to Washington’s army, as made it 
once more a match for that of Howe, and sufficient to 
T4 . 
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(protect the province of Penn^lvania from the ravages of 
the enemy e 

Questions for Examination. 

c l. How were the hopes of the friends of peace disappointed ? 

2. WhaJ were thB circumstances of the affair at Lexington ? 

3. Did the Americans begin the war vigorously ? 

4. How was the proclamation 8f general Gage treated ? 

5. What were the circumstances of the battle of Bunkcr’s-hiLl ? 

0. Were any efforts made to restore peace ? 

7. How did the invasion of Canada terminate ? 

B, Why was Boston evacuated by the British ? 

9. Did the expedition against Charlestown succeed ? 

10. Uijdir what circumstarces did the Americans publish the declara- 
'W flat of independence ? 

11. What successes did general Howe obtain ? 

12. Was Washington dispirited by his losses ? 

13. Did any remarkable circumstances occur in the East Indies ? 

14. Where was Washington defeated ? 

15. What led to the surrender of Burgoyne’s anny ? 

16. How wa£ Burgoyne treated ? 

17. How did Gates usb his victory ? 


.SECTION V. 

' Shall Chatham die, and be forgot? Oh no ! 

Warm from its source let grateful so rip w flow ; 

His matchless ardour fired each fear-struck mind, 

His genius soar’d when Britons droop’d and pined." 

Garrick. 

I. Precipitated, v. hurried. 9. Belligerent, a dj. engaged In war. 

0. Collision, a. meeting In enmity. 15. Dogger Bank, 1 . a bank or shallow 

Ignominious, wfy. disgraceful. part of the sea on the coast of 

B. Organisation, t. order, regular ar- Holland, 

rangemsnt and discipline. 

1. (A.D. 177B.) The evi^jiLof which ministers had 'been 
vainly warned from thesiiamaencement of the unfortunate 
contest into which they hacPr&Bhly precipitated the country, 
at length took place. France acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and entered into a close 
alliance with the revolted colonies. Before the news of 
tJ^ia tSeaty could reach America, lord North iri$roduced two 
conciliatory bills into the British parliament/ greeting the 

1 Ih the early part of this year, a fanatic, cmUedjphn the Painter, 
was detected in an attempt to bum the dock-yard eiTortsmouth. He 
was convicted, and hung in chains. ' ■ 
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provincials every thing that they had demanded before" 
their declaration of independence. In the debates that 
ensued, the minister found some of his former supporters 
more virulent antagonists than the opposition — they taunted 
him for deserting the high principles of prerogative and 
British supremacy which he tyul hitherto maintained, and* 
complained bitterly of the deception by which he had 
gained their support. The bills, however, passed the lower 
house, but their progress through the upper was marked 
by an incident that must not be carelessly passed over. It 
was known that the duke of Richmond was of opinion, that 
peace should be purchased even by acknowledging the 
independence of America, and that he t intencled to propound 
these sentiments during the discussion. 2. The venerable 
earl of Chatham, sinking under the weight of years and 
bodily infirmities, attended in his place for the purpose of 
protesting against the dismemberment of on empire, to whose 
greatness he had so largely contributed, and deprecated such 
a proceeding with great warmth and eloquence. The duke 
of Richmond having answered this speech, the earl rose to 
reply, but the powers of nature were exhausted, he fell on 
the floor of the house in the attempt to utter his sentiments, 
and being removed to his favourite country- seat, expired in 
a short time after. 3. The parliament paid merited honour 
to the -memory of the most successful and able minister 
that England had hitherto produced; the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds was granted for the payment of his debts, 
a pension of four thousand pounds Bettled on his heirs, 
his remains were interred with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey, and a monument erected to his memory at the 
public expense. 

4. Commissioners had been senf out to propose measures 

of reconciliation to the Am ericftro it was too late ; of 

course, their mission signally knd; the congress would 
not even listen to terms unless the recognition of their in- 
dependence formed a preliminary article, and the commis- 
sioners having made an unsuccessful attempt to bribe some 
of the American deputies, were dismissed with mingled, 
contempt and indignation. 

5. The .first hostile collision between France and England 
took place at sea; "admiral Keppel attacked a Fredch 
squadron undei* the command of D'Orvilliers, but, being 
badly supported by sir Hugh Palliser, the second in com- p 
mand, obtained no decisive success. ,A(Jyantage was taken 
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of this circumstance by the ministry to crush Keppel, who 
had been long their political opponent and at their insti- 


ion Palliser preferred a charge of misconduct 
commander. But the verdict of the court-mar 


appointed their expectations : Keppel was honourably ac- 
i quitted, and Palliser beings subsequently brought to trial 
far disobedience of orders, was partially condemned, and, 
but for the interposition of the entire power of the minis- 
try, would have been subjected to a more ignominious 
verdict 1 . 


6. (A.D. 1779.) The Americans having now obtained 
so powerful an ally as France, fondly hoped that the war 
would be terminated m a single campaign. Great, there- 
fore, was their mortification to find the English superior 
during the entire year. Clinton maintained his defensive 
position in New York, and baffled all the attempts of 
Washington to force an engagement ; while in the southern 
states, Georgia was Bubdued by colonel Campbell, aided 
by admiral Parker, and the attempts made to recover it 
by tl$ American general, Lincoln, and the French admiral, 
D'Estaign, were signally defeated. 7. But the honour 
of England was not similarly maintained in other quarters ; 
several islands of the West Indies were captured by the 
Ftench ; and the united fleets of France and Spain, for 
the latter country was now united to the enemies of Britain, 
Bwept the Channel, and insulted the coasts with impunity. 
Lord Sandwich, the first lord of the admiralty, was a man 
notoriously unfit for his situation ; but his colleagues, with 
the blind obstinacy which characterized all their measures, 
determined to retain him in office ; even though they were 
aware, that by his neglect Plymouth wob left in Buch a 
defenceless state, that its dockyards and arsenal weie only 


1 This year a bold adventurer, of the name of Paul Jonea, kept all 
the western ooaat of the Island in alarm. He landed at Whitehaven, 
where he burned a ship in the harbour, and even attempted to bum 
the town. He afterwards landed In Scotland, and plundered the house 
of tfee earl of Selkirk. He some time after fought a bloody battle with 
oaptain Pearson, of the Serepis, whom he compelled to submit : and so 
shattered was his own ship in the engagement, that he had no sooner 
dulttod her, In order to take possession of his prise, than she went to 
the^bottom. Captain Farmer, too, of the Quebec, fought u no less 
desperate buttle with u French ship of greatly superior force. He 
continued the engagement with unremitted fury, tillhis own ship ac- 
cidentally took fire, and was blown into the air, together with himneH 
end most of the crew^ . 
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saved from destruction by the ignorance of the admirals t>f 
the combined 9 fleet. 

8, In Ireland an important revolution commenced, which, 
though it terminated bloodleBsly, threatened at one period 
to have caused a separation between* the two countries. 
The greater part of the army necessary for the defence pf 
(hat country had been withdrawn to assist in the (Subjuga- 
tion of America ; and when the French and Spanish fleets 
menaced the island with invasion, there were no prepara- 
tions made for its defence. The people left to themselves, 
showed a spirit worthy of the crisis ; companies of volunteers 
were embodied in every town and district ; arms were at 
first cheerfully supplied by the governnftnt; officers were 
chosen by election; and the patriotic earl of Charlemont 
appointed commander-in-chief of the independent compa- 
nies. When England recovered her wonted superiority by 
sea, the fear of invasion was removed, but the volunteers 
retained their arms and preserved their organization . They 
had learned the secret of their strength) and were deter- 
mined to effect the regeneration of their country, by esta- 
blishing the independence of her parliament and the free- 
dom of her commerce. This was a new and unexpected 
difficulty to the ministry; but, pursuing consistently their 
steady course of narrow and illiberal policy, they refused 
to make any concession, and thus brought Ireland to the 
very brink of a revolution. 

9. (1780.) Holland was Boon added to the enemies of 
England ; Mr. Laurens, who had been president of con- 
gress, was taken by a British cruiser, and the papers found 
in his possession fully proved the existence of a treaty 
between the Dutch and the Americans. War was there- 
fore .declared, and thus was England engaged with a fourth 
enemy without a single ally. About the same time the 
northern powers of Europe joined in a confederation, called 
the armed neutrality, which was aimed against the mari- 
time claims of England. Its avowed design was to pro- 
tect the trade of neutral vessels with the several belligerent 
powers. 10. But the spirit of the English natioiw sunk 
not in this apparently unequal contest. Admiral Rod- 
ney captured a Spanish convoy, defeated the enemy's fleet, 
though forced to dhgage under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, and relieved Gibraltar, which the Spaniards 
had begun to' besiege ; sailing thence to the West Indies, 
he dispersed a French fleet far sgpemv to bis own. In 
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America, South Carolina was subdued by sir Henry Clin- 
ton i the army of general Gates defeated by lord Corn- 
wallis; and the American general Arnold, believing the 
independent cause almost hopeless, abandoned his country's 
cause, and entered into the royal service. The acquisition 
of this worthless deserter cost the life of one of Britain'^ 
liest and* braveBt officers. Major Andrd, adjutant-general 
of the royal army, having been sent to conduct the negotia- 
tion with Arnold, was unfortunately seized within the 
American lines and hanged as a spy, by too rigid an inter- 
pretation of the laws of war. 

1],. The ministry had hitherto found the parliament 
welHt&bposed to support their measures ; hut the* number 
of petitions presented mom the counties and leading towns 
ogainBt the administration, Boon raised up a formidable 
opposition. (April 6th.) At length Mr. Dunning moved 
hiB celebrated resolution, 11 that the influence of the crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to he diminished," 
which was carried by a majority of twenty-eight votes ; 
but a * second resolution, designed to give effect to the 
former, was rejected by a majority of fifty- one, and the 
ministry soon after recovered their wonted superiority. 
12. Borne of the pendl laws against the Roman Catholics 
were wisely repealed by the parliament, hut in consequence 
of the exertions of some misguided bigots, these measures 
were followed by the most formidable riots that ever dis- 
graced the metropolis. (June 2.) An immense multitude 
assembled in St. Gedtge’s-fields, to petition for a repeal of 
the laws that had been passed in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, and after adopting several resolutions, proceeded 
in large parties to the avenueB leading to the house of 
commons, where they insulted several of the members. 
Lord George Gordon, a visionary enthusiast, came out and 
mode a violent harangue to the multitude, informing them 
that their petition had been jrqjected. The irritated mob 
at once proceeded to acts of violence ; they destroyed all 
the Romish chapels i# and about town ; they burned the 
prisons <sf Newgate, the King's Bench, and the Fleet, to- 
gether with several private houses ; they even threatened 
the Bank, which was preserved with difficulty. At length 
the jnilitary were called out, and the rioters dispersed, 
though not until two hundred and twenty of* their number 
had been killed or mortally wounded l . 

** These tUnnlng rjgp, m truly dlsgnoefel to s driUstd mtfea, 
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i3. (1781.) The campaign which decided the queatidh 
of American independence! seemed at its commencement 
to promise a far different termination : Washington's army 
was bo distressed that 1500 troops deserted his lines ; but 
though they had thus Bhown their resentment! they refused 
to listen to any offers from the British generals, and thp 
emissaries sent to seduce them were given up ancLhanged. 
Congress, however, exerted itself so ^successfully, that the 
distresses of the army were finally relieved, and Washing' 
ton enabled to commence decisive operations. He at first 
designed to besiege New York, but being baffled by the 
superior forces of Bir Henry Clinton, he suddenly resolved 
to marc|} into the southern states, and overpower lord 
Cornwallis before Clinton’s army <5ould move to bis as- 
sistance. 14. This decisive operation was crowned with 
complete success ; lord Cornwallis was attacked in York 
town, by the combined armies of France and America ; his 
lordship made a gallant defence, but two redoubts in his 
front were carried by storm— his works ruined — his lines 
swept by the fire of the enemy’s batteries, and the effective 
strength of his garrison diminished by sickness. Under 
these circumstances, nothing remained but to propose 
terms of capitulation. He accordingly surrendered to 
general Lincoln with the same formalities that he hod pre- 
scribed to that officer eighteen months before at Charleston; 
and it is remarkable, as a second coincidence, that the 
articles were drawn up by lieutenant- colonel Laurens, 
whose father was still detained as a close prisoner in the 
tower of London. 

15. These losses were in some degree compensated by 
the success of our arms in the East Indies, where sir Eyre 
Coote defeated Hyder Ally, and restored the Company’s 

lasted from the 30th of May till the Oth of June, during which time 
the rioters were absolute masters of the metropolis and its environs j 
many chapels and houses were demolished, and their contents com- 
mitted to the flames ; and thirty-six fires were visible at one time from 
an eminence near Hampstead. The nu^ers killed and wounded in 
the streets, and on Blackfriar* Bridge, amounted to six hundred, inde- 
pendently of many whose wounds were privately attended, MJfii tffeir not 
wishing to have it known they had been concerned in the tumult. 
Several of the prindpal rioters wore hanged at or near the places where 
the outrages wore oonftnltted. Lord George Gordon wai afterwards 
tried for having collected this assembly ; but as it eppesre4Tfii&t fle was 
actuated merely by religious prejudices, and had never encouraged the 
mob to commit, nor even expected they would commit, any outrage, bo 
wee acquitted. 
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jlcendaney.- In the West Indies, the island of Sfint 
Euatatids was taken from the Dutch, but subsequently 
recaptured by the French. A desperate engagement also 
took place off the Dogger Bank , between* an English 
squadron commancfed by admiral Parker, and a Dutch 
squadron under admiral Zoytman ; after a fierce battle 
which lasted three hours, the victory remained undecided, 
ah d both returned to thBir respective harbours. 


Question* for Examination . 

u 

1. What measures did the* British ministry propose? 

2. Is there any thing remarkable in the circumstances of Lord Chat* 

ham's death ? 

3. What honours were paid to his memory ? 

4. How were lord North's commissioners treated by the Americans ? 

6. Ih what disgraceful manner was admiral Keppel treated ? 

6. Did the results of the campaign answer the expectations of the 

Americans ? 

7. How was the English navy neglected ? 

0. What important events took place in Ireland ? 

0. By what new enemies was England assailed ? 

10. Did the British obtain ^ny triumphs ? 

11. What remarkable resolution was carried in parliament? 

1& Did any formidable riots occur in London ? 

13. How was Washington baffled in the beginning of the last campaign ? 

14. What great triumph did the Americans obtain ? 

1ft. Did the English obtain any successes ? 


SECTION VI. 


“ For thee, sweet peajs, abundance leads along 
Her joyous train, and bards awake to song ; 

'Dark spiders weave their webs within the shield ; 

Rust eats the spear, the terror of the field, 

And braten. trumpets now no more affright 
The silent slUmb^fend repose of nighft' 7 
, Bland's* Anthology. 


, . ‘s . 

8. Qem'igogue, a popular leader, one I U). BUdtttoldef, * the title of the chief 
who guides the ponulOM. moffitmte of Holland before the 

I. Coalition, t. union or portlet. | Franck revolution. 

1 7 ; ■ * ' f 

1, (A.D. 1782.) Thb American war was now virtually at 
an end ; all rational hopes of reducing the .c oun try again 
under the sutyectioQaf Great Britain were abandoned by 
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the great majority of the nation ; but the ministry at least 
manifested tjie virtue of perseverance, and declared their 
resolution to carry on “ a war of posts.” The nation at 
large wn ^opposed to this insane project; and parlia- 
ment, yielding to the voice of the people, gradually with- 4 
drew its support from the administration. At length, on 
the motion of general Conway, the house of* commons 
voted, 11 that whoever advised »his* majesty to the continua- 
tion of the American war, should be considered as a public 
enemy.” This, of course, led to the resignation of lord 
North, and a new ministry was formed under the auspices 
of Mr. Fox and the marquis of Rockingham. 2. Nego- 
tiations, for peace were immediately commenced, nor were 
any of the belligerent powers disinclined to an accommo- 
dation. The United States having secured their independ- 
ence, hod nothing to gain by a continuance of the war; 
the navy of France, after being severely crippled during 
the contest, was at its close almost annihilated by a- vic- 
tory which admiral Rodney gained over Count de Grasse, 
in the West Indies, on the 1 2th of April ; and the Spa- 
niards, after having besieged Gibraltar, and wasted before 
its walls an incredible quantity of blood and treasure, had 
the mortification to find all their "efforts foil, their grand 
attack Bignally defeated, and the floating batteries, which 
they had deemed* irresistible, burned to' the water's edge, 
by a tremendous storm of hot balls and shells poured on 
them by the gallant garrison. 3. Wilkes took advantage 
of the altered Bpirit of the times, and procured the removal 
of all the resolutions concerning the Middlesex election 
from the journals of the house of commons; after which 
this celebrated demagogue sank into complete insigni- 
ficance. In Ireland, the parliament, roused by the fervid 
eloquence of Mr. Grattan, obtained from the new ministry 
the concession of their legislative independence.' - Imme- 
diately after which, the Irish house of commons voted a 
sum of 50,000?. to purchase an estate for Mr. Grattan, as a 
reward for the services which he l(ad rendered his country. 
4. But while the new administration was exerting itself 
for thq reformation l« of abuses at home and the establish- 
ment of peacp abroad, it was suddenly dissolved by the 
death of the marquis of Rockingham. The earl oCShel- 
borne was- appointed premier, whiph so displeased Mr. Fox 
and his friends,, that they immediately resigned. The nqble 
Wd did not long retain his place ; tyr, Fox, to the utter 
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astonishment of the entire nation, entered into a coalition 
with lord North , whom he had bo long a^d bo bitterly 
opposed. Their united parliamentary influence was irre- 
sistible : and they forced themselves into the rdf hi councils, 
id spite of the secret dislike of the king and the open dis- 
gust of the nation. r 

5. (AJD. 1783.) The success of the coalition was of 
Bhort duration; immediately after concluding the peace 
with France and America, Mr. Fox introduced a bill for 
regulating the government of India, which his influence 
carried through the house of commons, notwithstanding 
the most vigorous efforts of the Company and its servants. 
But in the lords the opposition was more effectual, the king 
himself avowed his hostility to the measure, and it was 
finally rejected by a considerable majority. The ministry, 
appearing unwilling to resign, were summarily dismissed, 
and a new administration formed, of which Mr. William 
Pitt, the second son of the late earl of Chatham, was the 
most conspicuous member. 

6. (A.D. 1784.) Parliament at its meeting exhibited 
the unusual spectacle of ministers in a complete minority ; 
to carry on the public business under such circumstances 
was, of course, impossible, and no Booner were the supplies 
voted than the parliament was dissolved. The coalition 
had given such general offence to the nation, that the new 
ministry obtained a decisive mujority in the new house of 
commons. Mr. Pitt's India bill, which was less violent, 
but also less effective than that of Mr. Fox, was passed 
triumphantly; and an act for restoring the Scotch estates 
forfeited in 1745 went through both houses without oppo- 
sition, and received the royal assent. 

7. (A.D. 1765.) Mr. Pitt, pursuant to the promises, he 
had bo often mode, brought forward his motion for a reform 
in parliament f his plans were - very judicious and well 
arranged, but they were rejected by a considerable ma- 
jority, not, os was generally suspected, without his tacit 
consent. 8. (1786.) The south-western coast of New 
Holland affording several favourable spots for colonization, 
it was resolved to transport convicts thither, and give them 
an opportunity of retrieving their characters and reforming 
their manners in another hemisphere. ’ About the same 
time a maniac, named Margaret Nicholson, mode an attempt 
to assassinate the king, as he was alighting from his car- 
riage) she was imm^ately seized, and her insanity being 
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ftdly proved, she was Bent to Bethlehem hospital, where 
she remained safely guarded*, but unmolested. 

9. (1787.) 'Mr. Sheridan, aided by Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Fox, ancl se^ral others, brought forward a motion for tbe 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, late governor-general of 
India, for high crimes and misdemeanours in the execu- 
tion of his office, which pasted with but little opposition. 
The consequent trial before the hoi^e of lords lingered out 
during the seven succeeding years, dnd ended in the ac- 
quittal of the accused. 10. A strong party in Holland, 
secretly supported by the French court, violently opposed 
their Stadtholder, the prince of Orange, and disregarded 
the remonstrances made by England in his favour. This 
dispute vfould probably have rekin dfcd a general war, had 
not the king of Prussia, enraged at an insult offered to his 
sister, sent a lurge army into Holland, which soon re- 
stored the authority of the Stadtholder, and crushed the 
power of his opponents. 

11. (1788.) While the nation was enjoying profound 
repose and silently repairing the losses incurred in the 
American war, the country was suddenly astounded by the 
news that his majesty had been attacked by a severe illness, 
which incapacitated him for discharging the duties of 
government. Mr. Fox insisted that the regency belonged 
of right to the prince of Wales; Mr. Pitt as vehemently 
asserted, that parliament alone could provide for such an 
emergency. (1785.) After some very warm debates, it 
was finally resolved that the prince of Wales should be 
declared regent, subject however to certain restrictions, 
and that the custody of the king’s person should be en- 
trusted to the queen, assisted by a council. The parlia- 
ment of Ireland came to a very different decision; they 
decreed the regency of their country to the prince of 
Wales, without auy restrictions whatever. This difference 
between the two parliaments would probably have led to 
fatal consequences but for the unexpected recovery of the 
kin g. His majesty's restoration to health diffused univer- 
sal joy through the kingdom, and was celebrate^ bg the 
most universal and splendid illuminations ever previously 
known. 

12. (1790.) A dispute took place between England and 
Spain about th* possession of Nootka Sound, on the ndtth- 
wesfc coast of America, where tbe English had planted a 
small colony, which the Spaniards had^ seized, and made 
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Che settlers prisoners. An armament was prepared with 
astonishing rapidity, but at the expense of three millions 
sterling; Spain however was unprepared for war, and all 
disputes were finally adjusted by an equitable convention. 

13. While the eountry was thus respected abroad, and 
enjoying profound peace at home, events were occurring 
in a neighbouring nation which soon involved England in n 
long, expensive, but, not inglorious war ; and produced a 
decisive change in the aspect of Europe, all whose effects 
are probably not even yet developed. 


Questions for Examination. 

f) t 

1. How was the American war finally terminated ? 

3. Why wore all parties inclined to peace ? 

3. What circumstances showed the altered spirit of the times ? 

4 . How was the ministry broken up ? 

0. Did the coalition ministry long continue ? 

0. How was Mr. Pitt's power strengthened ? 

7. What important motion made by Mr. Pitt was defeated ? 

0. Was any attempt made on the king's life ? 

9. Is there any thing remarkable in the trial of Warren Hastings ? 

10. What disturbances took place in Holland ? 

11. To what disputes did his majesty’s illness give rise ? 

IS. What arrangements were made respecting Nootka Sound? 

13. What was the state of the country at this time ? 


SECTION VII. 

1 Religion — freedom — vengeance — what you will, 

A word's enough to raise mankind to lull ; 

Some factious phrase by cunning caught and spread, 

That Guilt may reign, and wolves and worms bB fed." — B yron. 

I. Amelioration, e. an alteration for 15, Port L'Orlent.r. aaeirport of France, 
the better. on the bay of Bt. Louis. 

9. Proclp’ltatsd/s. hurried. 20. Cape Bt. Vincent, «. the south-west 

Versailles, a royal residence near point of Portugal. 

Parti. 21. Cam'po For'mlo, i, a village In the 

P. Cea'alon, ». yielding up. Venetian territories. 

II. Toulon, «. a aea-port on the Medi- 
t Brian san, In the south-east of 
*Fr»mp. 

I . No event of equal importance with the French revolu- 
tion is recorded in history, and there is no sulyect which 
haBc given rise to Buch diversity of opinion. Its causes, its 
consequences, even the simple facts that Occurred in its 
progress, ore to this hour matters of keen and violent 
debate, nor can ap impartial narrative be expected while 




many of the actors are still alive, and while the impulse 
then given continues to be felt in every part of Europe. 
It is undeniable that the form of government established 
in France Badly required amelioration ; the privileges of the 
nobles were tyrannical and oppressive, and they were 
exercised with strict severity ; the conduct of the clergy 
was far from being in accordance with the principles of 
that holy religion which they professed ; the prodigality of 
the court was extreme ; the criming laws imjustly consti- 
tuted, and worse administered; the government placed in 
the hands of nobles equally ignorant and indolent ; no^was 
there a single office, civil or military, open to the most 
superior, merits, unless aided by the possession of high 
birth and titled name. These were evils poorly compen- 
sated by the private virtues of the hapless sovereign, who 
came to the throne of France at the moment when the 
accumulated evils of centuries had nearly reached their 
consummation. 2. While the higher classes were sunk in 
Luxury and sloth, the lower ranks, in a state of ignorance 
and degradation, and goaded on by misery, were ready to 
second every movement, and to join in every excess. In 
the middle classes, the elements of strife were even more 
thickly sown ; they were irritated at the contempt Bhown 
them by their haughty superiors, they were indignant at 
seeing the doors of preferment closed against the exertions 
of honourable ambition, and their minds were debauched 
by the perusal of the speculative treatises on “the rights 
of man,’ 1 which, despite of every restriction, daily issued 
from the press, and which, with very few exceptions, advo- 
cated principles subversive of all religion, and consequently 
of all good government. 

?. The American war precipitated a revolution, which 
probably could not have been much longer delayed. The 
French Boldiers, while fighting in the cause of American 
freedom, naturally imbibed the principles of their allies, 
and diilhsed them over the country. on their return home: 
the royal exchequer, which had been nearly exhausted by 
the profligate extravagance of the former reigns— totally 
ruined by an expensive war, and the country was on the 
very eve of a national bankruptcy. When a variety of 
expedients, moat of which made matters worse, had been 
fried in vaifl, the long determined to convoke the States- 
Generol, which had not been assembled since 1614, and 
they accordingly met at Versatile* j on the 5th of May, 1789. 
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c 4. After some angry debates, it was determined that the 
three orders of the clergy, the nobles, and the commons, 
should meet in one body, an arrangement which tjirew all 
the power into the hands of the popular party. They 
assumed the name ( of the National Assembly, and imme- 
diately commenced a total change in the constitution of 
their coqjitry. Feudal privileges and titles were abolished ; 
local divisions set aside; apd« the country distributed into 
departments instead of provinces, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing an uniform system of taxation ; monastic institutions 
were suppressed, and the English system of trial by 'jury 
substituted for the administration of justice by the old 
provincial parliaments. 

5. Such an extensive alteration naturally disgusted the 
court and the nobility ; unable to conceul their hostility to 
the new measures, they exposed themselves to popular 
indignation, and dreading , the consequences, the Count 
d* Artois (afterwards Charles X.), the prince of Oondg, and 
Beveral others, emigrated. But this fight aggravated the 
jealousy of the people ; the Parisian mob stormed the 
fortress of the Bastile, the state prison of France, and 
levelled it with the ground; they next formed 'a national 
guard, composed entirety of citizens, at the head of which 
was placed M. de la Fayette; and at length a furious mob 
advanced to Versailles, and brought the king and royal 
family in\triumph to the capital. 

6. (1791.) The progress of the revolution in France 
was anxiously watched by two powerful parties in England, 
who viewed it with very different feelings. While one 
party looked upon it as the triumph of liberty, the adminis- 
tration and a large portion of the aristocracy regarded it 
as the triumph of anarchy over all legitimate authority. 
Nor were such feelings confined to the higher classes, the 
populace Bhared largely in the hatred to the new politics 
of France ; a dinner to celebrate the capture of the Bastile 
was adjourned in London through dread of popular resent- 
ment ; but in Birmingham a festive meeting to commemo- 
rate tl^e same event was dispersed by a furious mob, which 
BubBequenlly proceeded to destroy the dissenting chapels, 
and the houses of all who were supposed favourable to the 
French revolution. 

7. \1792.) The principal powers on the continent having 
entered into a treaty, to 1 check the progress of the French 
revolution! it was obvious that war could nolt be long do- 
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layed; but the interference of the monarchB precipitated 
the events which they wished to prevent. The duke of 
Brunswick, oft commander-in-chief of the allied armies, 
issued an ill-judged and sanguinary manifesto, which, with 
some suspicious circumstances in the jconduct of the king 
and queen, so exasperated the French, that all the power 
of the state was thrown intO*the hands of the Jaqobins, as 
the most violent republican* wei£ called. The conse- 
quences w'ere dreadful : the palace of*the king was stormed, 
his guards massacred, himself and family confined as close 
prisoners, and royalty finally abolished in France. Ere 
yet the world recovered from its astonishment at tTicse 
events, it learned with equal surprise and indignation, that 
the unfoHunatc king had been broaglit to trial by his sub- 
jects, and condemned to death by a majority of. votes. 
This iniquitous sentence was . executed on the 21st of 
January, 1793. * 

8. Whil^ France was thus distracted, England was quietly 
enjoying the blessings of peace ; and the parliament engaged 
in the advancement of measures equally salutary and judi- 
cious. Several taxes that pressed on commerce and industry 
were repealed ; a bill introduced by Mr. Fox to make juries 
in cases of libel judges of law as w^ell os fact, was passed ; 
Borne further concessions were made to the Roman Catho- 
lics, but Mr. Wilberforce’s motion for the abolition of the 
slave-trade was lost by a considerable majority. 9. In the 
East Indies, Tippoo Saib (son of Hyder Ally), who seems 
to have inherited his father’s hostility to England along 
with his dominions, was completely subdued by lord Corn- 
wallis, and forced to purchase peace by the cession of a large 
portion of his dominions, and the payment of an enormous 
sum, for the performance of which his sons were given as 
hostages. 

10. (1793.) 1 The , atrocities committed by the French 
Jacobins completed the alienation of the British people 
from the cause of the new revolution ; and the ministry, 
now certain of popular support, adopted several measures 
which left their hostility no longer doubtful. T he Na tional 
Convention immediately declared war against the king of 
Great Britain and the Stadtholder of Holland, intimating 
by this artful phraseology that the people of these coun- 
tries had an interest distinct from their respective *love- 


1 Bee Taylor’s History of France. 
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reigns. 11. It is certain that this declaration of war, if 
not directly provoked, was by 1 no means unacceptable to 
the British ministry, and the great body of the aristocracy, 
by which it was supported. Immediately after its appear- 
ance, the duke of York was sent to join the allied armies 
in the invasion of France ; but the invaders, though at 
ffrst successful, soon suffered l some severe checks; and at 
the end of the second campaign were totally defeated by 
the republicans. Th6 fortified harbour of Toulon having 
been surrendered to the English, the French government 
mode the most strenuous efforts for its recovery; these 
proved for a time abortive until the direction of the Biege 
was entrusted to *? Napoleon Buonaparte, who now for the 
first time * appeared on that scene where he afterwards 
played so conspicuous a part. By his exertions the English 
were compelled to evacuate the town, leaving the greater 
portion of the citizens exposed to the sanguinary vengeance 
of the irritated republicans. 

12. (1794.) To compensate for this ill-success by land, 
the British navy established its wonted pre-eminence, in a 
victory gained by earl Howe over the French fleet in the 
West Indies ; and Beveral of the colonies belonging to 
France were about thp same time conquered with little 

1 The extraordinary actions and successes of this man, and the in- 
fluence they have had on the subsequent events nf Europe, require that 
some account of his origin and private history should be given. Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, son of an attorney in the Island of Corsica, was born at 
Ajaccio in 1769 ; and through the influence of the French governor of 
Corsica, fie was educated at a celebrated military academy of France. 
At a very early period he obtained a commission in the artillery, and 
having been promoted to the rank of captain, he returned to Corsica 
after the revolution, and was elected lieutenant- col on el of a corps of 
national guards. Having formed a connexion with Paoli, he wrote a 
remonstrance to the convention against the decree which declared that 
general to be an enemy to the republic. In consequence of his conduct 
a warrant for hirf arrest was issued by the commissioners of the conven- 
tion i but having contrived to satisfy the commissioners, he was soon 
after advanced to the rank of a general. He had the command of the 
army of Italy before be was quite thirty years old, and he had previously 
signalized himself as a military officer of the most consummate talents 
In manr h^'Uant exploits. It Is not our intention here to become his 
biographers \ but his name will necessarily occur very frequently in the 
following pages, and he will be found acting in the seven! capacities of 
general, consul, and emperor ; governing a powerful kingdom ; subju- 
gating^! gnat portion of Europe, and contending with all his might 
against the peace and security of England, — till thd* fortune of war 
hurried him from the pinnacle of power, and sent kirn an exile to Bt 
HUeoa, where he died, AD. 1BS1. 
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trouble. 13. The domestic occurrences of this period 
though not very numerous! 9 were not deficient in import- 
ance: Messrs.* Hardy, Horne Tooke, and others, were 
brought "to trial at the Old Bailey on a charge of high 
treason, and acquitted, after a patient investigation, which 
lasted several days. That they desired to effect a great 
change in -the constitution of the country, was acknow- 
ledged by the prisoners theipselves ; but it was 1 clearly 
proved that they wished to otftain reform only by legal 
and constitutional means, and that they were opposed to 
violence and insurrectionary movements. The ministers 
succeeded better with similar prosecutions in Ireland and 
Scotland, where several persons were foiled guilty of sedi- 
tion, and ventenced to several degrees of punishment. 

14. (1795.) The ill success of the war induced many 
of the continental sovereigns to make peace with the French 
republic. The grand duke of Tuscany set the example, 
and was followed by the king of Spain, the SwisB Cantons, 
and the regent of Sweden. The king of Prussia only 
waited until he had received the English subsidy, and then 
signed a treaty with the power he had been paid to oppose. 
The people of Holland expelled the Stadtholder, and 
erecting in their country what they called a Batavian re- 
public, became virtually a province of France. In short, 
England had scarcely an ally remaining but Austria, and the 
continued friendship of that power waB never a matter of 
certainty. 15. The English navy obtained some triumphs, 
especially a brilliant victory under lord Bridport, at Port 
V Orient j but an expedition undertaken by the French 
emigrants, under the auspices o& the British ministry, was 
signal!^ defeated. 

16 . Symptoms of discontent, almost amounting to dis- 
affection, began to be manifested in various parts of the 
empire ; the successes of the war had been few, and of little 
value; but had they been still more decisive they would 
not have compensated for the distress occasioned by un- 
precedented taxation. The people of London suffered se- 
verely from the interruption of commerce, and some of the 
lower class, irritated by their protracted miser^TlBBailed 
the long's carriage when his mqesty went in state to the 
house r.f lords. Thi^outmge served, however, to strengthen 
the administration ; for the parliament, indignant at the-out- 
rage offered to the sovereign, sanctioned several bills for the 
rappreftaon of sedition; Mils, perhaps, rendered necesaaiy 
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ty the peculiar circumstances of the period, but which 
.greatly diminished the limits of British freedom. 17. The 
prince of Wales, in order to procure the payment of his 
debts, married his cousin, the princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick ; — we muBt once again refer to this unfortunate union; 
It is sufficient to say here, that a daughter was born in the 
beginning of the following tyear, soon after which the 
parents were finally separate d* 

19. (1796.) The Butch knd Spaniards, having joined their 
forces to those of the French, were now become enemies 
of Great Britain; and this country, from being an acces- 
sary, was now a principal in the war. Several of the Dutch 
settlements in ths East Indies were subdued, but England 
lost the island of Corsica, which had been formally placed 
under British protection a few years previously. The Aus- 
trians were almost driven out of Italy by the French under 
Napoleon Buonaparte, whose brilliant career began now to 
attention of Europe. A fruitless effort to termi- 
nai&aK|itey negotiation was made. by the British minis- 
try; if^lRa,r because probably it never was intended to 
Bucceed. 

19. (1797.) The enormous expenses which Great Britain 
had to BUBtain were found to have exhausted the resources 
of the country bo much, that at length the Bank stopped 
payment; and an issue of paper money was of course the 
consequence. Two alarming mutinies u broke out in the 
navy ; that at Spithead was settled by giving the seamen 
additional pay, but that at the Nore was not quelled without 
bloodshed, and the execution of some of the ringleaders. 
20. But England still maintained her naval renown ; a 
brilliant victory was gained by sir John Jervis ovfer the 
Spanish fleet, off Cape St. Vincent, and an equally glorious 
triumph was obtained over the Dutch by admiral Dim can. 
at Camperdown. 21. Our ally had not equal fortune, 
Austria was every where defeated, and to escape total ruin 
was obliged to submit to the terms of peace which Buona- 
parte dictated at Campo Formic. 


Questions for 

1 . ^h&t wu the state of France at ther commencement of the re- 
volution ? 1 

3. In what dangerous dreuriutanoee wiere the different orders of society } 
& How did the American war predpitate e revolution ? 
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4. What triumphs were gained by the popular party at the meeting of 

the states general ? r 

5. Did these alterations produoe any important results ? 

6. In what manner was the French revolution regarded in England ? 

7- What consequences were produced by the duke of Brunswick's pro- 
clamation ? , 

B. What was the state of England at this time ? 

0. Were any important Bdvant&ges^ained in the East Indies ? • 

10. How did the war commence ? • 

11. What reverses did the English frperieifc^? 

12. By what naval triumphs were these compensated ? 

13. Did any important trials occur at this time ? 

14. How did the allies of England behave ? 

16. Where was lord Bridport victorious ? 

16. How did the people of England show their discontent? 

17- What royal marriage was contracted at this tidle ? 

1 0. In what manner was the war conducted^ 

10. Did any dangerous events occur in England ? 

20. How did the English navy behave ? 

21. Where was peace made between France and Austria ? 


SECTION VIII. 


11 O frantic thirst of glory and of fame, 

The crowd's blind tribute, a fallacious name, 

By thee, dire tyrant of the noblest mind, 

What dreadful woes are pour'd on Jniman kind l 
Kingdoms and empires in confusion hurl’d, 

What streams of gore have drench’d the hapless world !" 

• Mickle. 


Z. Mal'la, i. an Island In the Mediter- 
ranean, aouth-eait or Sicily. 

I. A'cre, i. an ancient city of Palestine. 
6. Maren'go, r. an Italian village In the 
MUa'nese territory. 
Hohenlln'den, «. a village In Bavaria. 
9. Alexandria and Cairo, cities In 
Egypt. 


10. Boulogne, «. a French aea-port on 

the British Channel. 

11. A'mleni, r. a town of France In 

Picardy. 

16. St. Domln'go, ». now called Hal'tJ, 
an Island in the West Indies. 


1. (4>D- 179.9.) The restoration of the legislative inde- 
pendence of Ireland in 1782, was far from satisfying the 
expectations formed by ef considerable party in that country. 
Reform in parliament, and a repeal of the remnant of the 
penal laws against the Roman Catholics, were rather- de- 
manded as a right than craved as a boon l and when the 
government refused to make concessions, tne majority re- 
mained sullen and discontented, while a few wilder' spirits 
meditated a total separation from England, and the esta- 
blishment of an Irish republic after the example of France. 
The lower classes were easily induced to adopt schemes 
that flattered their national pride ; ahd though government, 
having received timely information, arrested the principal 
Eno. . •* .o 
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leaders! disaffection was too extensive to be thus checked, 
and several counties broke out m open insurrection. After 
a sanguinary struggle, disgraced by sevewfl atrocities on 
both sides, the revolters were every where defeated ; and 
on the surrender of a small body of French who had been 
sent to aid the insurgents, peace was finally restored by the 
judicious and merciful measures of lord Cornwallis. 

2. In the mean tiiqc, Napoleon with a large fleet and 
army proceeded to Egypt and on his voyage obtained 
possession of Malta by the treachery of the knights. The 
career of the French invader was sufficiently triumphant in 
E^ypt, but his hopes of permanent success were Badly 
blighted by the less of his fleet, over which admiral Nelson 
gained one of the most complete victories recorded in the 
annals of war. 3. This brilliant triumph was obtained in 
Aboukir Bay, one of the mouths of the Nile, on the first of 
August ; nine sail of the line, were taken ; two more and a 
frigate were either burnt or blown up during the octioh, and 
only two escaped, which, however, were subsequently captured. 
Soon lifter Buonaparte was repulsed before Acre , chiefly by 
the heroic exertions of sir Sidney Smith ; and having at the 
lama^time received newB from France that seemed to open 
'MR&imd brighter prospects, he secretly returned home, and 
soon effected a revolution, by which he placed himself at 
the head of the government with the title of First Consul. 

4. The first measure taken by Napoleon after his eleva- 
tion, was to send a letter to the king of England offering 
peace i this was instantly rpjected, for a new and powerful 
coalition had been formed against France, from which the 
most splendid success was anticipated. But this coalition 
soon fell to pieces ; the Russian emperor withdrew his 
forces; the duke of York was forced to quit Holland with 
his army, on finding the population indisposed to sbeond 
his efforts ; and the French, under the new government, dis- 
played even more-tfaqn their former energies. 

5. In the East Indies the English waged a successful 

war against tjieir old enemy Tippoo Saib ; his capital was 
take n nv storm, himself slain, and all his treasures divided 
among the conquerors. Since that period the entire penin- 
sula of India has been virtually subjected to the authority 
of the English. ■ 

tf! (A.D. 1800.) Austria had again commenced war 
against France, and was wminfoning it with characteristic 
obstinacy, when Napoleon brought it to a sudden dose by 




jne of those master- strokes ( of genius which baffle ordinary 
calculation. He led his army across the Alps into Italy in 
despite of the 1 most appalling difficulties, and obtained a 
complete victory at Marengo. A subsidy from England 
induced the Austrian emperor to continue his resistance, 
but the battle of Hohenhnden placed him completely at 
the mercy of the conqueror, fold he was forced to solicit 
terms of peace. • , • 

7. The question of a legislative union with England, 
which had been previously negatived in the Irish house of 
commons, was finally carried by the minister ; it was deter- 
mined that from the 1st of January, 1801, there should 
be but one imperial parliament 
for the British islands, in which 
Ireland should be represented by 
four spiritual peers, taken in ro- 
tation every Bession, twenty- 
eight temporal, peers chosen for 
life, and one hundred commoners 
elected in the usual manner. The 
cross of Saint Patrick was added 
to those of Saint George and 
Saint Andrew on the National 
banner, which is thence called 



the Union Flag. 

8. (1801.) Paul, emperor of Russia, not satisfied with 
deserting the alliance of England, became her bitter enemy, 
and persuaded the other northern powers to revive the 
hostile confederation, called the armed neutrality. After 
negotiation had been tried ineffectually, a fleet was sent 
against Copenhagen, under the command of admiral Parker, 
assisted by lord Nelson. After having passed the Sound 
with lfttle difficulty, Nelson attacked, and almost annihilated, 
the formidable lines of the Danish defence ; but” some of his 
own ships having grounded in a situation exposed to the fire 
of the hostile batteries, he took advantage of his previous 
success to offer terms of accommodation, whitji were imme- 
diately accepted. It is probable that the war mightaJiave 
been again renewed, bad not intelligence been received of 
the assassination of the emperor Paul, who had been the 
head of the confederacy. His son and successor, Alexander, 
was anxious to sbe on good terms with Great Britain ; and 
the minor states found themselves Obliged to imitate his 
examplfe. * 


u 2 • 
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9. An expedition, under *the command of sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, was equally successful in, expelling the 
French from Egypt; but that distinguished officer. fell in 
the arms of victory. The French, having been defeated at 
Alexandria, offered terms when general Hutchinson was 
r preparing to besiege then^, in Cairo , and evacuated the 
country pursuant to the articles of capitulation. 10. Before 
the news of this suceeSs airived in England, the country had 
been threatened with an invasion. Troops were collected 
along the coasts of France and Holland, and vessels pre- 
pared for their transportation in the harbours along the 
Channel. Lord Nelson was sent with a flotilla to attack 
Boulogne , the enemy'p principal rendezvous, but Jailed after 
two brilliant efforts. The bravery, howevey, displayed by 
the British sailors, and the manifest superiority of England 
by sea, convinced Napoleon that the enterprise was hope- 
less, and the project was soon laid aside. 

1 1 . Both the belligerent powers were now r heartily tired 
of a war, which exhausted their resources, and conferred 
advantages on neither. In deference to the general wish, 
a change of ministry was effected in England ; Mr. Adding- 
ton (afterwards lord Sidmouth), became premier in place 
of /Mr. Pitt, and hegotiationB instantly commenced. — 
V 1802.) The terms were soon arranged, and a peace was 
concluded at Amiens, which cannot be better described 
than by the words or an eminent statesman \ “It was a 
peace at which every body rejoiced, but of which nobody 
could be proud/ 1 

12. From the moment in which the treaty of peace was 
signed, jealousies and discontents daily arose in France 
and England, which threatened to produce fresh hostilities 
at no very distant period. Buonaparte, having bean ap- 
pointed flrstj consul for life, used every exertion to enlarge 
dominions of which he was now in all but name the sove- 
reign ; he aggrandized France by the annexation of Pied* 
mont to his territories ; and had given even greater offence 
by invading Switzerland. On the other hand, the first 
constff - Complained that England still retained possession 
of Malta, which, by the terms of the late treaty, should 
have been restored to the knights, an^ remonstrated against 
the* virulent libels on his character, which were published in 
the English newspapers, with the connivance, as he believed, 

> 


i 1 Mr. Sheridan. 
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of government. (A.D, 1803.) These mutual bickerings 
Boon produced more angry demonstrations 1 ; lord Whit- 
worth, the Eif^lish ambassador, having been treated with 
unmerited indignity, withdrew from France, and war was 
Boon after proclaimed. • 

13. A short time previous to the recommencemei^t 
of hostilities, a conspiracy for Che subversion of theagovem- 
ment was detected in England* ,It was formed by a colonel 
Despard, who fancied that government had treated him 
with unjust neglect : his associates were desperate men of 
the lowest ranks, and nothing could be more wild or in- 
adequate than the means by which they proposed to execute 
their insane projects. 14. The execution of the principal 
conspirators restored public confidence; but in a few 
months the rflarm was again renewed by the account of an 
insurrection having broken out in Dublin. The leader of 
the revolt was Robert Emmett, a young man of the most 
amiable qualities, but a wild and visionary enthusiast. The 
insurgents were badly armed and worse disciplined ; they 
were consequently subdued with little difficulty, but not 
before lord Kilwarden and his nephew had been murdered 
by the infatuated mob. 

15. Napoleon recommenced the war with great vigour; 
his troops overran Hanover, and compelled the princes in the 
north of Germany ip close their ports against the English. 
On the other hand, the British nav^blockaded the mouths 

1 At the drawing-room on the 13th of March, Buonaparte could not 
preserve the forms of ordinary civility to the English ambassador. The 
following account is given in a dispatch from lord Whitworth 1 11 He 
accosted me evidently under very considerable agitation. He began by 
asking me if I had any news from England ? 1 told him I had received 
a letter from lord Hawkesbury two days ago. He immediately said, 

1 And lo you are determined to go to war ?' 1 No !' I replied, 1 we are 

too sensible of the advantages of peace. We have had war for fifteen 
yean already. 1 As he seemed to wait for an answer, I observed only, 
we had had too much of it 1 But you wish to carry it on for fifteen 
years longer, and you force me to it Why these armaments ? against 
what are these preparations ? I have not a single ship of the fine in the 
ports of France ; but if you wish to arm, I will arm also. If you wish 
to fight, 1 will fight also. You may perhaps destroy, but ydfi VH2 never 
intimidate, France/ 1 We wish neither one nor the other. It la our 
desire to live in good understanding with her/ 1 You must regard 
treaties, then/ replied the consul. 1 Confusion to those who have no 
regard for treatto : they will be responsible for it to all Europe. 1 * He 
was too much agi&ted to make it advisable /or me to prolong the con- 
versation ; I therefore made no answer, and he retired to his apartmen^ 
repeating the last phrase/' 

u 3. ’ 
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of the principal riven from wiych British traders were ex- 
cluded, and captured several French colonies. The English 
having made prizes of many French merchant- Bhips, and 
treated their ■crews os prisoners, Buonaparte seized on all the 
English visitors whe were travelling in France, and detained 
them as hostages. 16. Abfut the same time the French 
army, which had been employed to suppress the revolt of 
the negroes in St . Defiling*), "being cut off from all supplies 
by the British cruizers, was forced to surrender, and the 
island has since remained an independent Btate under the 
name of Haiti. The threats of invading Britain were re- 
peated, but after a vain display of force on both sides, no 
efforts were madfe to put the threats in execution.. 


Questions for Examination . 

1. What calamitous event occurred in Ireland ? 

2. Whither did Napoleon lead his new armament ? 

3. How was the progress of the French in Egypt checked ? 

4. What was Napoleon's first attempt when appointed consul ? 

5. Did the English obtain any triumphs in the East Indies ? 

0. Where was the power of Austria overthrown ? 

7. What important changB was made in the government of Ireland ? 
B. Hqv did England escape the dangers threatened by tho armed 
* »'■ neutrality? 

II. By whom were the French driven hrom Egypt ? 

10. What events were produced by the threats, of invasion ? 

1 1 . How was a peace efleoftd ? 

12. Did the peace promise to be permanent ? 

1 3. What conspiracy was discovered in England ? 

14. Was there not a new attempt at insurrection in Ireland ? 

15. How did the war commence ? 

16. Of what island were the French deprived ? 


SECTION IX. 

11 Ay-— *t the hour of utmost need 
Thy statesmen fall, thy warriors bleed ; 

The vigorous mind, the valiant hand, 

Desert at once the mourning land."— -C ooke. 

1. Vlncenn'ea, «. a village and cattle of B. Jen'a, e. a town of Germany, lu the 
FRhoe 1 near Paris. duchy of Base Weimar. 

I. Trafalgar, «. a cape at the south or 0. Ejlau, i. a town rf East PiutiLa. 
Spain, near the entrance of the Frledland, i. ditto, ditto. 

■tralta of Gibraltar. II. Buen'oa Ayrat, l. a olty on the Rio 

S. Dim, $. a town of Germany, in Wlr- do U. Plata, fa South America, 

otemberg. Dardanelles, t. a strait between 

Austerllls’, t. a village In Moravia. Europe and ’Aria. 

1. (A.D. 1804.) The administration iff Mr. Addington 
having failed to give satisfaction to the nation, he resigned 
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and was succeeded by Mr. 9 Pitt, who immediately devoted 
all his energies to the formation of a new coalition against 
France. % In Aiis labour he was not a little assisted by the 
general indignation which was excited by the unprincipled 
murder of the duke d’Enghien. Thia unfortunate young 
prince was seized by the emissaries of Buonaparte in a 
neutral territory, dragged to” the castle of Vinceqnes 9 sub- 
jected to the mockery of a trial bafore a military tribunal, 
and shot in the ditch of the castle by torch-light. Imme- 
diately after the perpetration of this crime, Buonaparte 
was proclaimed emperor of the French and king of Italy; 
but the assumption of the latter title gave great offence to 
Austria, whose claims on Italy were thes contemptuously 
disregarded. * 

2. One ally, however, was ensured to France by an 
act of questionable policy on the part of England. Spain 
having entered into a treaty with Napoleon, the British 
minister determined to intercept the treasure Bhips from 
South America, without waiting for the formality of a de- 
claration of war. Three of these vessels were intercepted 
by the British squadron ; two were taken, but the third 
unfortunately blew up, and the greater part of the crew 
perished. The Spanish court, on hearing the news, imme- 
diately proclaimed itself the enemy of Great Britain. 

3. (A.D. 1805 ^ The naval triumphs of England were 

consummated by the almost total Annihilation of the hos- 
tile fleets. The French Bhips of war in Toulon having 
baffled the yigilance of the blockading squadron, effected a 
junction with the Spanish fleet at Cadiz, and sailed for the 
West Indies; hither they were pursued by lord Nelson; 
but having heard of his approach, the allied admirals re- 
turuM to Europe. Nelson soon followed, and after several 
disappointments, had, at length, the satisfaction to discover 
the French under. Villeneuve, and the Spaniards under 
Gravina, on the morning of October 2lBt, drawn up in a 
double line of battle off Cape Trafalgar. The British navy 
attacked in two columns, the windward line being led by 
Nelson in the Victory, the leeward by admiral *Colling- 
wood. After a terrible engagement, which lasted three 
hours, the English obtained a decisive victory. Niheteen 
sail of the line, with Villeneuve, and two other flag-officers, 
were captured : the remainder, under admiral Gravina, fled, 
but several of them were subsequently taken by a squadron 
under air Richard Strachan. * . * 
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4. This victory was dearly pur- 
chased hy the death of lord Nelson! 
who had long been the prifle of the 
English navy. He was mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball in the 
middle of the action, and died a 
little 1 before its close. 5. The 
» grisf *of his country was Bhown by 
the honours paid to his mepiory ; 
his brother was created an earl ; a 
liberal pension was Bettled on his 
widow ; his remains were deposited 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, accompanied by a processjon more 
splendid and magnificent than England had ever witnessed 
on a similar occasion, and a monument was erected at the 
public expense as a lasting testimony of national gratitude. 
Rewards were also voted to the companions of his victory ; 
admiral Collingwood was raised to the peerage, and a liberal 
provision was made for the wounded, and for the families 
of the slain. 

6. The triumphs of France by land amply compensated 

for her losses by sea. The Austrians were every where 
defeated; the archduke Charles was driven from Italy by 
MdfiBena; Ulm was surrendered to Napoleon by general 
Mack, under circumstances that led to strong suspicions of 
treachery ; and, finally, Vienna itself submitted to the con- 
queror. The junction of the Russians gave a temporary 
confidence to the Austrian emperor ; but his hopes proved 
fallacious ; on the 2nd of December Napoleon totally de- 
feated the allied armies at Auaterliti , and Austria was 
necessarily compelled to submit to whatever terms the 
conqueror thought fit to dictate. •. 

7. (A.D. 1806.) The failure of a coalition which he had 
taken bo much' pains to form, and the mortification of seeing 
his colleague, * lord Melville, impeached by the house of 
commons, preyed on Mr. Pitt's health, and, to use a com- 
mon but expressive phrase, broke his heart. He was ho- 
noured JKitb a public funeral, and a monument erected to 
his memory at the national expense. A new administration 
web formed under the auspices of lord Grenville and Mr. 
Fox, one of whose first measures was the final abolition of 
the slave trade. Mr. Fox did not long surrive his great 
political rival s he died in’’ the course of the same year. 

0. During the late staruggle^the conduct of the king of 
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Prussia had been marked by singular indecision. Scarcely^ 
however, had Austria beetf crushed, than, to the great 
astonishment of the world, it was announced, that Prussia, 
in a moment of chivalrous enthusiasm, had determined 
Bingly to cope with the victorious arms of France. The 
war was decided in a single campaign ; 'the Prussians were 
irretrievably ruined at the battle of Jena ; fortress aflte# 
fortress surrendered to Napolepn, and the unfortunate king, 
stripped of the greater part of Bis dominions, had now no 
hope but in the assistance of Russia. 9. (A»D. 1807.) 
Even this last hope failed ; an indecisive battle was fought 
at Eylau ; but the Russians, having been unsuccessful in an 
attempt to relieve Dantzic, and suffered y, total defeat at 
Friedland -solicited terms of peace. A treaty was concluded 
at Tilsit, by which the Prussian king was stripped of half hia 
dominions, and had the further mortification to learn that 
the remainder was spared only in deference to the wishes of 
the young emperor of Russia. 

10. This decisive success enabled Buonaparte to execute 
the projects which he had so long formed against the com- 
merce of England. By the celebrated Berlin decrees, all 
the continental ports were closed against British manufac- 
tures ; and Denmark, though long in alliance with England, 
was forced to comply with the imperious mandate. This 
led to the adoption of measures by the British government, 
which could only bd justified by the most stem necessity. 
11. An expedition, under the command of admiral lord 
Gambler, and general the earl of Cathcart, was sent to 
compel the surrender of the Danish fleet, in order that it 
might be retained as a deposit by England until the con- 
clusion of the war, as Napoleon notoriously designed to 
employ it in restoring the navy of France. The demand 
was peremptorily refused; hut the English having bom- 
barded Copenhagen for three days successively, his Danish 
majesty, to save his capital from total destruction, agreed 
to the proposed terms, and the whole fleet, consisting of 
eighteen Bnips of the line, fifteen frigates, and thirty-one 
smaller vessels, was given up, together with an immense 
quantity of naval BtoreB. 12. But the other foreign ex- 
peditions undertaken by the English were unusually un- 
successful; Buenos Ayres, after its capture by sir Home 
Popham, was Recovered by the inhabitants, and an arma- 
ment sent out for its recovery under general Whitelocke 
d 5 • 
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bailed ^signally and disgracefully : a fleet under admiral 
Duckworth forced the passage Gf the Dardanelles , but being 
usable to make an impression on Constantinople! was com- 
pelled to retire with loss; Alexandria, in Egypt, 'Was cap- 
tured by general Fraser, but he was Boon obliged to 
evacuate hia conquest; and an expedition undertaken to 
fasht the king of Sweden hoi. an equally inefficient termina- 
tion. f3. The Grenville administration, which had been 
very popular at the outset* had now declined considerably 
in public favour ; and it probably had never possessed the 
full confidence of the king. The ministers having brought 
forward some measures of concession to the Roman Catho- 
lics, which his .majesty disapproved, were compelled to 
resign, and Mr. Pitt's JHends were recalled to the cabinet. 
14. Portugal was now the only port of the continent open 
to Great Britain, and Napoleon determined that her manu- 
factures Bhould be excluded from that country also. The 
-Prince Regent of Portugal, alarmed by the appearance 
of a powerful French army on his frontiers, promised obe- 
dience to the demands of the French emperor ; but finding 
that every compliance was insufficient to conciliate the 
invaders, and that the annihilation of his kingdom was 
intended, he embarke^ on board the English fleet, and was 
conveyed to the Brazilian settlements in South America. 
Immediately after his departure the French occupied Lisbon 
without opposition. 

Questions for Examination. 

1. How did Napoleon excite tho resentment of tho European mo- 
narchs ? 

j, Why did the Spaniards support the French with all their might ' 

3. What great naval victory did the English obtain ? 

4 . By what event was the joy for this victory diminished ? ' 

6. In what manner did the English nation show its respect for Nelson 

and his companions ? 

0. Did the French gain any advantages on land ? 

7. Why was there b change made in the British ministry ? 

8. What success had the Prussians in their war against France ? 

9. Bv what events was a peace precipitated ? 

10. WBht Use did Napoleon make of his victory ? 

11. How did the English act under these circumstances ? 

19. In what expeditions were the English unsuccessful? 

13. What circumstances brought about a change in the British mi- 
* nistry ? % 

14 What remarkable event* took place In Portugal ? 
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SECTION X. 

I 

“ Flrslg from his trance the heroic Spaniard woke t 
% His chains he broke, 

And casting off his neck the treacherous yoke, 

He called on England, on his generous foe j 
For well he knew, that wheresoe'er 
Wise policy prevailed, pr>bold despair, > 

Thither would Britain's succours flow, • 

Her arm be present therew" — Couthby. 

I , HH'clt, a. unlawful. i 10. Aip'eruc — Wa'aram, t. Austrian 

9. Bayo'nne, i. a town of Francs, near villages on the Danube. 

the Spanish frontier. 17. Tsiave'ra, i. an ancient town of 

9. Monde'go, s. a river and harbour In Spain in New Castile, on the 

Portugal. Tagus. 

Roli'pa— Viinle'ra, #. villages In IS. Walcheren', «. an Island on llie 
Portugal. coast oMIolland. 

11. Cln'tra,?. a village of Eslremadura, Scheldt, t. a mouth or the Rhine. 

In Portugal. 19. Htrsas, «, a Spanish town In Cata- 

10. Corun'na, >. I sea-port on the north- | lonta. 

west coast of Spain. 

1. (A.D. 1809.) The unprincipled occupation of Portugal 
was followed by a series of transactions still more iniqui- 
tous in Spain, which, though at first apparently successful, 
blighted for ever the character of Napoleon, and contri- 
buted not a little to his final overthrow. Seldom have the 
annals of any country presented such a picture of vice and 
imbecility as was displayed by the ^court of Spain, at the 
period which now occupies our attention ; the king was a 
weak and irresolute monarch, destitute of abilities for 
managing the affiaars of state, even in the most tranquil 
times ; and, consequently, wholly unfit to rule at a period 
when all Europe was convulsed by the consequences of the 
French revolution. His prime minister, and the virtual 
ruler of Spain, was Godoy, whom the illicit attachment of 
the queen had raised from the rank of a private gentleman 
to gruide the national councils, under the proud title of the 
Prince of the Peace. But Godoy was by no meanB fitted 
to discharge the duties of the station to which he had been 
raised. Possessing neither talent nor principle, he pur- 
sued a selfish and vacillating course of policy, which 
wasted the resources of Spain, and made the country con- 
temptible in the eyes of all the surrounding nations. 

2. Godoy was of course unpopular ; the nobility "despised 
him as an upstart ; the people regarded him as the author 
of all the calamities by which they were oppressed \ and, 
at length, reports having been circulated that he intended 
to remove tee royal family to South America, a fbrioua 
insurrection broke out, which terminated in stripping 

n 6 • 

• • 
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Gjpdoy of all his authority. Deprived of his only reliance, 
the imbecile Charles resigned the crown to hiB son FerdU 
nand, prince of Asturias, who was at once proclaimed king, 
to the universal delight of the people. 3. When Napo- 
leon received intelligence of this revolution, he immediately 
proceeded to Bayonhe , in order to be nearer the scene of 
action, and directed the numerous army which he maintained 
in Spain c to occupy Madrid. By means of Borne obscure 
intrigues, Charles wa& ihduuei to withdraw hiB abdication, 
and claim the assistance of the French emperor againBt 
his rebellious son ; while at the same time assurances Were 
privately conveyed to Ferdinand that Napoleon was at- 
tached to his cause, and would, if an appeal was made, 
certainly decide in 'his fay our. 4. By such 1 representations, 
the entire Spanish royal family was induced to cross thc;- 
frontier ; and no sooner were they in the power of the 
French emperor, than they were severally compelled to 
abdicate their claims to the crown, which Napoleon was 
determined to transfer to hiB brother Joseph. 

6. When the iniquitous transactions at Bayonne became 
known, 4hey filled the mind of every Spaniard with feelingB 
of the deepest indignation ; one sentiment seemed to per- 
vade the entire nation,— a determination to maintain the 
independence of their 1 country, and submit to none but 
their legitimate sovereign. The French were able to sup- 
press the insurrection at Madrid after a fearful massacre, 
which is the deepest Btain on the character of Murat, by\ 
whom the garrison was commanded j but in the provinces, 
provisional juntas were formed, armies levied, and every 
preparation made for a vigorous resistance to the usurpers. 
The garrison of Gibraltar, and the British fleets in the 
Mediterranean, lent their assistance to the efforts of the 
patriots, and by their aid the important city of Cadiz was 
secured, and the French fleet, which lay in the harbour, 
forced to surrender. 6. The armies 6f France also met 
some severe checks ^ Dupont, with a force of 15,000 men, 
was forced to surrender to the patriot general Castanos ; 

1 No arts were left unemployed to cajole the long of Spain to, leave 
his kingdom, and confide m the hunaur of Budn^artf^ One of his 
agents, general Savvy, while persuading* the dndhlooi monarch to go 
to Bayonne, once went MS far as to nr suffer my head to be 

out off, if, within a quarter of an h our majesty's arrival, the 
emperof shall not have recognized Spain and the Indies*” 

notwithstanding this, he was told, a^dmmfwith the Usurper* that 
uoqe of the Bourbon family could to fcdgti. 
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Moncey was compelled to retreat from Valencia; and, 
lastly, a Spanish army, whigh had been employed by Buo- 
naparte in the north of Germany, revolted, and was con- 
veyed b^a British squadron to the peninsula. 7. The flame 
of insurrection soon spread to Portugal; and though the 
French generals in that unhappy country endeavoured to 
BuppresB the revolt by cruelty massacring all suspected of 
having shared in the efforts for the liberation of their coun- 
try, this detestable policy orily* engendered a more deter- 
mined spirit of resistance, and a fiercer thirst for vengeance. 

8. The news of the events in the peninsula was re- 
ceived in England with the. greatest enthusiasm. The 
Spanish deputies were welcomed with the utmost warmth ; 
all the Spanish prisoners released, clothed, armed, and sent 
to aid the qfforts of their countrymen ; munitions of war 
were supplied to the patriots from the British arsenals ; 
public aids and private subscriptions were liberally contri- 
buted for the supply of their exhausted resources; and a 
well-appointed army, under the command of sir Arthur 
Wellesley, sent to assist in the liberation of Portugal. 

9. On the first of August the British troopB landed in 
Mondego Bay , and Boon commenced active operations.— 
On the seventeenth, the French were defeated utRoUga; 
but on the twenty-first, a still miSre decisive battle was 
fought at Vimiera, and the English were completely victo- 
rious. 10. Unfortunately, at this important moment, sir 
Arthur Wellesley was superseded in his command by sir 
Harry Burrard, who gave immediate orders to stop the 
pursuit, thus sacrificing all the fruits of this brilliant vic- 
tory. On the following morning, sir Hew Dairymple 
arrived to take the supreme command, and he entered into 
negotiations with the French commander. 11, A conven- 
tion* for the evacuation of Portugal was concluded at 
Cintra, on terms so favourable to the French that they 
excited universal dissatisfaction. One article provided for 
the security of the Russian fleet then lying in the Tagus i 
but this the English admiral, sir Charles Cotton, peremp- 
torily refused to ratify; and the ships were surrendered 
to him, on condition of being restored six months after the 
conclusion of peace with Russia. 

12. Portugal bejpg now free from the invader, sir John 
Moore, who had been appointed to the command the 
British army* was directed to advance into Northern Spain, 
and aid the exertions of the patriots. The instructions 
sent to the gallant general had been prepared on the fiuth 
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of the representations made by the Spanish deputies in 
London ; it was not discovered, until too late, that these 
were wholly unworthy of credit. 13. The Resolute spirit 
of hostility to the French in the lower rank*- of the 
Spaniards was indubitable ; but the upper ranks, at the 
same time ignorant ’and conceited, were slow to make any 
exertion, and thought more o£ securing for themselves Borne 
petty authority, than joining in efforts for the liberation 
of their country. Likd alk weak and vain-glorious men, 
they were great boasters ; they told of countless armies 
and exhaustless resources; but when the moment of 'trial 
arrived, their armies were found to be an undisciplined 
rabble, and even sometimes to have existed only on paper ; 
their magazines were fliscovered to be empty, and their 
boosted preparations to have consisted in doing nothing. 
Even before the English general had entered Spain, the 
principal forces with which he hod been destined to co- 
operate were defeated and dispersed, in a great degree by 
the sheer incapacity of their generals. When Bir John 
Moore foundqth&t all the expectations which he had been led 
to forth were utterly groundless, he resolved to return to 
Portugal ; the British minister to the Spanish junta, how- 
ever, prevailed on him to change his resolution, and to 
hazard an advance into the heart of the country. 14. In the 
mean time Napoleon himBelf had arrived to take the direc- 
tion of the invading army, and the promptitude of his move- 
ments soon left the British general no other choice but 
retreat. The sufferings of the army during this retrograde 
movement almost transcend the powers of description ; dis- 
cipline was for the most part at an end, and the country they 
had come to protect was treated by the famished soldiers a» 
if it had belonged to an enemy. 15. (A.D. 1809.) At 
length, when they reached Corunna, the enemy was found to 
have pursued them so close that nothing but a victory or a 
convention could secure their embarkation. Sir John Moore 
at once decided to risk the chances of battle ; he obtained 
a victory so glorious as to Bhode the* calamities of the 
retreat; but unfortunately the success of the army was 
purchased by the life of its gallant commander. 

16. (A.D. 1809.) Taking advantage of the withdraw- 
ing of the French troops from- X5erm*ny to recruit the 
armies* in Spain, the emperor^$*|fcu6tria agaip determined 
to encounter the hazards of waS£ find endeavour to retrieve 
hi% former fortunes. But the same fatality which had 
hitherto attended the military operations of this power, 
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still counteracted its efforts. Napoleon, in a brief, W 
decisive campaign, mode Jumself master of Vienna; and 
though his Mmy met a severe check at Aspeme, he soon 
after obtained a decisive victory at Wagram , which pros- 
trated the Austrian empire at his feet. 

17. But while this contest remained as yet doubtful, the* 
English were fast retrieving, their tarnished honour in the 
peninsula. Sir Arthur Wellesley was sent again to the 
Beenes of his former glory, hnd succeeded in expelling the 
French from Oporto, and several other acquisitions which 
they had made in Portugal after the retreat of sir John 
Moore. He even advanced into Spain, and obtained a 
brilliant victory at Tulavera ; but being unsupported by 
the Spanish authorities, lie was gbliged to relinquish his 
conquests, jmd terminate the campaign without obtaining 
any decisive advantage. For the skill and bravery, how- 
ever, which had been displayed at Talavera, Bir Arthur 
Wellesley was elevated to the peerage with the title of 
viscount Wellington. 

18. To create a diversion in favour of i^istria, an ex- 

pedition was sent to the coast of Holland, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Chatham and sir Richard Strachan. 
The fortress of Flushing and the island of Walcheren were 
subdued ; but the unhealthiness of the climate forced the 
conquerors to evacuate these acquisitions after the sacrifice 
of many valuable lives. It must be confessed that this 
unfortunate enterprise was badly conceived and badly ex- 
ecuted ; the armament did not reach the cooBt of Holland 
until Austria had been irretrievably ruined; and the main 
objects of the expedition, the destruction of the French 
fleet in the Scheldt , and the occupation of Antwerp, were 
scarcely attempted. 19. There were, however, some gal- 
lant exploits performed during the year by the British 
navy, which contributed to maintain the national courage. 
A French Bquadroli lying in Basque Roads was attacked 
by lords Gombier and Cochrane ; four Bhips of the line 
and three frigates were burned, and several others dis- 
abled. Lord Collin gw ood destroyed, in the bay of Rosas, 
three Bail of the line, two frigates, and twenty transports. 
Sir James Saumarez captured a Russian convoy in the 
Baltic ; and severqj. important islands were wrested from the 
French in the West Indies. m 

20. At home, the attention the public was directed, 
in no ordinary degree, to a parliamentary investigation jnto 
the conduct of his royal highness the duke of York* as 
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cotamander-in- chief. After a laborious inquiry, the royal 
diite was acquitted by a great majority, but he deemed it 
right Ho resign his situation immediately o£tpr. On the 
25th of October, a jubilee was celebrated with greatr splen- 
dour through the kingdom on account of his majesty 
having entered the fiftieth year of his reign. 

Question^ for^ Examination . 

1 . What was the condition of Spain at this time ? 

2. What w ere the consequences of Godoy’s proceedings ? 

3. How did Napoleon act under these circumstances ? 

4. In what manner were the Spanish king and prince treated by their 

allv ? 

ft. Did the Spanish pfcople show their indignation ? 

G. Were any triumphs obtained by the Spanish patriots ? " 

7. What was the Situation of Portugal at this time ? * 

^ B. How was the intelligence of these events received in England ? 

9. In what manner did Bir A. Wellesley commence his victorious career 
* in the peninsula ? 

10. How were the fruits of his victory lost ? > 

11. What was the convention of Cintra? 

12. To what expedition was sir John Moore appointed ? 

19. With what difficulties had he to struggle ? 

14. How was he compelled to retreat ? 

16. By what means was the embarkation of the army secured ? 

10. What success had the Austrians in their new war against France ? 
17- For what victory was sir A. Wellesley raised to the peerage > 

IB. In what unfortunate expedition did the English engage ? 

19. Was this loss compensated by any victories ? * 

20. What delicate investigation took place in England ? 


SECTION XI. 

11 United let each Briton join, 

Courageously advance ; 

We'll baffle every vain design, 

And check the pride of Ifrance." — E. Thompson. * 

I. Busa’oo— Tor'rss T/Vdrai, «. moun- 0. Salaman'oa, «. a celebrated city of 
t&lm In Portugal. Spain, 

fi. Retrograde, a. backwards. 11. Burgos, #. a city or Spain In Old 

0. Bartajo'*, i. a Bpanlah furtreii on tha Castile. 

flrontlera of Portugal. 14. VlttoMa, ». a Spanish town In Ihe 

Albuo'ra — Fuen tes d'Honore, i, Spa- province of Alava. 

nlsh Tillages. IS. Lelpilc, >. a dty or Baxony. 

7. Baross'a, «. dlUo. 

1. (A.D. 1B10.) The peace with Austria enabled Napo- 
leon to send fresh K armies into the peninsula, and the 
patriot* sustained i aeries of reverses which seemed to 
have decided the fate of; Spaing But it was 1 not in the 
regular field of battle that the hostilities of the Spaniards 
were most to be dreaded i their bands of guerillas, that cut 
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off all stragglers, intercepted convoys, and harassed eveljr 
inarch, were more formidable than any regular army that 
could be assembled. The presence of the British in Por- 
tugal wfts justly deemed the principal impediment to the 
tranquillity of the French in Spain ; aqd Napoleon, there- 
fore, dispatched Massena with overwhelming forces to 
expel the British from the Oitire peninsula. Thg French 
ruler deemed himself at thia time secure on the side of 
Germany, for he had married thrf arch-duchess Maria 
Louisa, the daughter of the emperor of Austria, having pre- 
viously divorced Josephine, the faithful companion of all 
his fortunes. 

2. On the approach of Massena, lord Wellington deter- 
mined to* act on the defensive, and* resisted every tempta- 
tion to abandon this cautious line of policy. He retreated 
leisurely before the enemy until attacked at Busaco, when 
he turned on his pursuers, and inflicted on them a severe 
defeat. Hig lordship then continued his retreat to the 
impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, where he determined 
to remain until famine should compel Massena to retire. — 
Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the French 
marshal, who firmly believed that the British were re- 
treating to their shipB, when he fojmd them halted in a 
position which it ?vould be madness to attack : he was 
at once reduced to ^inactivity, and forced to spend the rest 
of the campaign in watching the English lines. 

3. While the war thus lingered, the death of the princess 
Amelia, the favourite daughter of the king, spread a gloom 
over the royal family, and brought on a return of that 
malady by which his majesty had been previously attacked. 
The remainder of his life was spent in a state of mental 
imbecility, and the government of the country was thence- 
forth* entrusted to the prince of Wales, who acted as regent. 

4. A little before this event, a strange revolution took place 
in Sweden : the king was deposed, and his family excluded 
from the throne ; his uncle was elected in his Btead, and as 
he was childless, the succession was settled on Charles John 
Bemadotte, one of Napoleon's generals. 

5. (A.D. 1811.) The ability displayed by lord Wellington 
in selecting the lines of Torres Vedras, and the patience 
with which he waited the progress of events in for- 
midable position, received at length their merited rdVard. 
Hanger and disease made more havoc in the French army 
than the sword, and Massena soon found that nothing bit 
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iLstant retreat could save him from destruction. In this 
retrograde movement the French marshal fully maintained 
his former character for talent ; hut in everjr other respect 
his conduct merits the universal reprobation of posterity. 
Every crime to which lust and rapine could prompt an 
unprincipled soldiery was committed with impunity; the 
claims of age or sex afforded" no protection from murderous 
outrage; mangled corpses r and smoking ruins marked the 
track by which these ruffian warriors retreated from the land 
where their hopes hod been baffled and their pride tyuned. 
6. After this success, the campaign lingered without any 
very decisive operation. An attempt was made to recover 
Badajoz t which the Spaniards had surrendered to the French 
under very disgraceful * circumstances. Soult advanced to 
relieve the place, and was engaged by general Beresford at 
Albuera. The battle was fierce and bloody; the English 
purchased their victory at a very dear rate, and their losses 
were so great that they were unable to continue the siege 
which they had undertaken. Massena, to recover his lost 
fame, attacked the English at Fuentea d’ Honor e, but met 
with a severe repulse ; he was soon after recalled, and Mar- 
mont appointed in his Btead. 7. The management of the 
Spanish armies continued to be entrusted to men, for the 
most port, ignorant of the first rudiments. of their profession. 
They were frequently defeated in the course of the cam- 
paign ; but they were incapable of being instructed even by 
adversity. The English, under general Graham, obtained 
a brilliant victory at Barossa ; but the obstinacy and igno- 
rance of their allies prevented them from reaping the fruit 
of their success. 

8. (A.D. 1812.) The restrictions which had been imposed 
on the prince regent being removed, it was expected, that 
Borne important changes would be made in the administra- 
tion ; none, however, took place at that time ; but a Bad 
event in the middle of the year produced a new modifica- 
tion of the ministry. The premier, Mr. Perceval, was 
assassinated in the lobby of the house of commons by a 
merchant r named Bellingham, who fancied that his just 
claims had been neglected by government. The murderer 
was tried at the Old'Jftuley and executed ; but he seemed 
to feel little remoftlf^for the horrid Brims which he had 
com chi tied. Lord Liverpool was appointed first lord of 
the treasury, and Mr. Vansittart chancellor of the exchequer* 
in the room of the deceased minister. 
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9. Marmont was even ji less successful rival of lofd 
Wellington than his predecessor Massena; the important 
fortress^ of fciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz were besieged 
and stormed before the French marshal could move to their 
relief, and the forts erected to secure the fords of the Douro 


were taken almost in his presence. The two armies w^e 
Beveral days within sight of each other near Salamanca , 
without coming to a general engagqjnent : the forces were 
nearly equal, and the leaders anxiously waited to take 
advantage of any blunder that might be made by their 
opponents. At length Marmont made an injudicious move- 
ment to his left, in hopes to cut off the British from Ciudad 
Rodrigo^ his line was thus necessarily weakened, and Wel- 
lington instantly seized the opportunity to make his attack. 
The consequence was the total rout of the French, with 
the loss of fourteen thousand men, killed, wounded, and 


prisoners. The number of killed and wounded on the part 
of the victcfrs, scarcely exceeded five thousand. 

10. Naturally expecting that the intelligence of this 
gloriouB victory would stimulate the Spaniards to more 
vigorous exertions ; and relying on the promise of the 
British ministry to create a powerful diversion, by sending 
an expedition from Sicily to the south-eastern coast of Spain, 
Wellington, who had been lately created an earl, resolved 
to advance into the centre of Spain, and drive the enemy 
from the capital. This brilliant and hazardous enterprise 
succeeded ; the English were received with enthusiasm in 
Madrid, and joy was diffused throughout the entire penin- 
sula. 1 1 . But the hopes which were thus inspired proved 
delusive ; the Spaniards made no exertion to second the 
efforts for their liberation ; Ballasteros, one of their generals, 
refused to receive instructions from a foreigner ; the force 
Bent from Sicily was, by some blunder of the British minis- 
try, late in time, and miserable in amoudt; the French 
were, therefore, enabled to tlir eaten Wellington with armie 9 
three times more numerous than his own. Under these 


circumstances the English general resolved to transfer the 
scene of his operations to tbe north of Spain » but having 
failed in an attack on Burgos , he was compelled tf retire to 
the frontiers of Portugal. During the retreat, the British 
soldiers Bullied their laurels by several outrages, whigji were 
severely reprehended by Wellington, and measures taken 
for their prevention in future, i * 

1-. In the mean time the ambition of Napoleon had 
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hWied him intp ft war with Russia 1 ! which, though suc- 
cessful in the outset, ended in lamentable ruin. The French 
aim y advanced in spite of every resistance td Moscow, the 
ancient capital of the kingdom, but there their triumphs 
ended. The Russians set fire to the city; the invaders 
deprived of quarters were forced to retreat ; a severe winter 
set in, cpld and famine destroyed them by thousands, and 
only a miserable relic qf the dinest army which had been 
ever assembled in Europe escaped across the frontiers. 

13. Some unfortunate disputes between the government 
of Qre&t Britain and the United States led to a war between 
two countries, which similarity of language and ancient 
connexion ought to have kept for ever in amity. The 
Americans unsuccessfully invaded Canada, but at sea their 
frigates, being better built and equipped, obtained Bomc 
triumphs over British vessels. 

14. (A.D. 1813.) The Spanish Cortes became at length 
convinced of the necessity of giving the command of their 
armies to the British general, and a complete change in the 
fortunes of the ^ar followed this judicious measure. By a 
series of brilliant operations, the French were driven from 
their Beveral positions on the Ebro and the Douro, com- 
pelled to abandon the capital, and at length reduced to the 
alternative of abandoning the country, or fighting a pitched 
battle to preserve their conquests. Joseph adopted the 
latter course, and drew up his forces near Vittoria , which 
had been made the French dep6t in the northern provinces. 
In this position he was attacked by lord Wellington, on the 
2Ut of June, and after a severe contest utterly overthrown. 
The artillery, baggage, and military chest of the fugitives, 
fell into the hands of the victors ; and so complete woa the 
rout) that the remnants of the defeated army scarcely 
deemed themBelves Bafe until they had escaped beyond the 
frontier. Before pursuing them into France, it was neces- 
sary to Teduce the fortresses of St. Sebastian and Pompe- 
lum, which were immediately invested. The former, after 
a frightful loss, was taken by storm; the latter surrendered 
sometime q,fter by. capitulation. 

15. TTte reverse? of the French in the north of Europe 
were 6quAtiy signal. Prussia and Sweden united their armies 
to that of Russia*; Austria' subsequently 'joined the alliance, 

1 The RoeeUn c&mp&igh belonging !to the history St France rather 
than of England, '{he reader is fetyrred Tor particulars to Taylor’s History 
of that country. • . 
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and their combined forces obtained , a' decisive victory b^er 
those of the French emperdr at Leipsic. The retreat of the 
defeated army was disastrous in the extreme ; the Germans 
every rfhere joined the pursuers ; and after suffering the 
most severe calamities, Napoleon's arrpy was driven across . 
the Rhine, and it became evident that the next campaign 
would commence with the invasion of France, bq£h on her 
eastern and western frontier.* , , 

Questions for Examination, 

1. How was Buonaparte enabled to give his undivided attention to 

the affairs of the peninsula ? 

2. In what manner did Wellington act? , 

3. Whafrremarkable event took place atjtois time in England ?. 

4. Did any revolution take place in Sweden ? 

5. How did Massena cunduct his retreat from Torres Vedras? 

6. Were there any other remarkable events in the campaign ? 

7. How did the Spanish government behave ? 

B. What event caused a change of ministry in England ? 

0. What great victory did Wellington gain over Marmont ? 

*10. How did Wellington endeavour to improve his triumph? 

11. By what circumstances were Wellington’s hopes frustrated ? 

12. In what new war did Buonaparte engage ? 

19. What new enemy assailed the English ? 

14. What great victory did Wellington gain over Joseph Buonaparte ? 

15. Did Napoleon meet any other reverses?? 

■ SECTION XII. 

" Then he fell, — so perish all 
Who would man by man enthral." — B yron. 

Z. Nivelle, *. a small river in the south 4. Chatillon, t. a town In France. 

of France. 5, Elba, ». a small island on the west 

Orthes, t. a village In ditto. coast of Italy. 

1. (A.D. 1813.) The operations of the allied armies in 
the^ south-eastern provinces of Spain were singularly ill- 
conducted. Sir John Murray, to whose guidance.' they 
were entrusted, proved totally unfit for his* situation* He 
precipitately commenced the siege of Tarragona, and then 
abandoned his works and guns with still more disgracfefiil 
rapidity ; after which he returned to a ptate of inactivity. 

2. But the vigour of Wellington qtorp- thsji atoned for 
thesq deficiencies; he crossed theBidosfcoa in October, and. 
on the 10th of November defeated Soult f 5 , efnpy in the 
Nivelle . (A.D. 1814.) . Winter did not interrupt the- ope- 
rations of the armies. SqUlt, qontiiHi^Uy , pushed^by the 
British forces, assumed t a strong* position at Orthes , from 
which he was driven with severe loss, and Bourdeaux wvat 
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ctysequently exposed to the invading army. In the moan 
time, the duke d’Angoul&me, 'the representative of the 
ancient line of French monarch?, had arrive^ in Welling- 
ton's camp ; to him the inhabitants of Bourdeaux opened 
their gates, and received with the utmost enthusiasm the 
descendant of their former kings. 3. Wellington, pursuing 
kn victorious career, again defeated Soult at Toulouse ; but 
while preparing to follow up tys victory, news arrived from 
Paris, that Napoleon kaci abdicated, and that the war was 
at an end. 

4. In January, 1814, the allied armies had crossed 'the 
Rhine, and advanced into the heart of France ; negotia- 
tions for peace w^/e indeed commenced at Chatillon, but 
the insincerity which njorked the conduct of thef French 
commissioners prevented them from coming to^any conclu- 
sion. Napoleon’s great object was to recover Holland, 
which had achieved its independence by the aid of 
England, after the battle of Leipsic, and had recalled the 
Stadtholder to his ancient dominions. The French empe-^ 
ror had strong hopes that one great victory would restore 
him to his former pre-eminence. 5. Never in his proudest 
and most palmy days did Napoleon display more energy 
and ability than in this his time of difficulty; but he had 
beaten his enemies into the art of conquering. While he 
was manoeuvring in their rear, thQ Prussians and Austrians 
made a rush on Paris, which fell almost without resistance. 
On the Gth of April, Buonaparte Bigned the instrument of 
abdication, and Louis XVIII. was recalled from exile to 
ascend the throne of his ancestors. The fallen emperor 
roceived the island of Elba a3 on independent sovereignty ; 
the duchies of Parma and Placentia .were settled on his 
wife and son. 

6. The return of peace was celebrated with general ‘’re- 
joicings throughout England ; and the metropolis was illu- 
minated during three successive nights. Immediately after, 
the emperor of Russia, the king of Prussia, and a numerous 
train of other distinguished foreigners came over to England, 
and met a most magnificent reception. After a short hut 
ratifying visit, they returned to the continent, leaving 
beh|nd a favourable impression of their urbanity, and df the 
respect they showed for the institutions of this country. 

7. The American war was soon after terminated ; the 
triumphs and losses bn both sides were nearly balanced ; 
but alter the overthrow of NSpolebn, England's superiority 
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became evident. The treaty of peace was not Bigned befor^ 
December, 1814. • 

8. (A.D. 1^15.) A congress of ambassadors from the 
leading powers of Europe had assembled at Vienna to set- 
tle the state of the continent, when they were astounded by 
intelligence which threatened to rendei* all their delibera- 
tions useless. Buonaparte, wearied of his exile, and ini 
vited by numerous partisans in France, sailed frotn Elba, 
and having escaped the vigiWce of* the cruizefs, landed 
once more in the country which had so long acknowledged 
his sway. 9. The army every where declared in his favour ; 
no effectual resistance was attempted ; Louis, with a few 
friends, escaped beyond the Belgian frqptier; and in an 
incredibly short time Buonaparte oqce more ascended the 
imperial threne. The allied sovereigns took immediate 
measures to dethrone an usurper whom experience had 
shown to be the common disturber of nations, and a vio- 
lator of the faith of treaties ; and preparations were made 
for a second invasion of France. 

10. The English and Prussians began rapidly to concen- 
trate their forces in the newly-formed kingdom of Belgium, 
when Buonaparte, trusting to that activity which had be- 
fore produced so many triumphs, determined to become the 
assailant, and rapidly advanced against the Prussians. 
After a severe contest, Blucher was forced to retire from 
Ligny ; but he accomplished his retreat in good order, and 
left no trophy to the enemy but the field of battle. This 
caused a corresponding movement in the English forces, 
which had advanced to Quatre-bras, and fought a furious 
but indecisive battle with the enemy. Wellington halted 
his troops on the plains of Waterloo, and rode across the 
country to Blucher, in order to concert a plan for their 
mutdal operations. 

11. On * the 18th of June was fought the memorable 
battle, which may be said to have decided the fate of 
Europe. Napoleon, believing the Prussians completely 
broken, hoped, by forcing the British lines, to open a 
passage to Brussels, and then overwhelm the allien in 
detail : the object of the duke of Wellington w& to maim- 
toin his ground until the arrival of the Prussians should 
give him a decided superiority over his opponents. He 
efforts of the French to force the British position* were 
met with mosi undaunted firmness > the fire of an immense 
park of artillery, the charges of the cuirassiers, the attacks 
of immense columns, failed to break any ^ of the squares 
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Much the English had formed ; and at lengthj when night 
approachedi the beads of the 0 Prussian columns were Been 
advancing to share in the combat. Napoleon assembled 
his guards for one last and desperate effort ; but instead of 
heading them himself, he gave the command to marshal 
Ney. The English wings, which had rather declined from 
the field at the commencement of the fight, had, after the 
defeat of the former charj^ gradually come forward, until 
they formed a concave front to the French. They now 
poured a dreadful storm of musketry on the heads of the 
advancing columns ; the imperial guards were unable to 
deploy into line under the heavy fire; they made the 
attempt and fell into confusion. At this moiqent the duke 
of Wellington gave the word to charge, the soldiers rushed 
forward with resistless impetuosity ; some battalions, which 
Ney had rallied, were broken in an instant; it was no 
longer a battle but a rout. The Prussians, who were com- 
■*jftratiyely fresh, continued the pursuit, and o the army of 
Napcfei^was virtually annihilated. 

12. TOe victorious armies now advanced towards Paris 
without meeting any Berious obstacle. On the 22nd of June 
Napoleon once more abdicated the throne, and fied to the 
sea- coast, in hopes of making his escape to America. But 
finding that it was impossible to baffle the vigilance of the 
English cruizers, he surrendered himself to captain Maitland, 
of the Bellerophon, and was conveyed with his retinue. to an 
English harbour. When the allies were informed of this 
event, they decided that he should be sent as a prisoner to 
the island of St. Helena, in the Southern Atlantic, and 
there detained under the strictest observation. In this little 
island the illustrious exile died on the 5th of May, 1821. 
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15. Louis XVIII. was Restored to bis throne without 
opposition : a few of Napoleon's most zealous partisans, 
of whoni' the ‘chief were marshal Ney and colonel Labe- 
doyere, suffered the penalties of treason ; but the greater 
part of the delinquents escaped with impunity. The long 
wars which had distracted jveatern and central Europe 
were now terminated, and a tranquillity, promisiifg to be 
of long duration, was established • , 

Questions for Examination. 

1. How were operations conducted in thB south of Spain ? 

2. Did Wellington obtain any success in France ? 

3. Why was not the victory at Toulouse followed up ? 

4. What (iterations were undertaken at thB north-east side of France t 

6. How was the war terminated ? 

(j. In what manner was the return of peace celebrated in England ? 

7. How was the American war terminated ? 

0. By what news was the congress at Vienna disturbed ? 

9. Did Napoleon again become master of France ? 

10. How was the war recommenced ? 

1 1* What particulars of the battle of Waterloo are mentioned ? 

12. What became of Buonaparte ? 

13. How was the war finally ended ? 

SECTION XIII. 

11 The deeds of thye chiefs, who fell covered with glory, 

9 Still beam on our record of triumphs and tears ; 

While the memory of Nelson and Waterloo's story 
Are blended by Fame with the fall of Algiers. 

The blaze of each name o’er thB universe shining, 

No cloud shall obscure, — in no midnight shall cease : 

But time's lapse of years still hail Britain entwining 
War’s chaplet of palm round the alters of peace." 

Fitzgerald. 

9. UIb Bf Leon, «. the name or an imu- l Spain, containing the city of 

lated tract in the ■outh>west of | Cadiz. 

1. (A.D. 1816.) It had been hoped, rather than ex- 
pected, that the* exertions made by the people in the dif- 
ferent European nations to overthrow the power of Napo- 
leon, would have been rewarded by the sovereigns conceding 
to them free constitutions. .But the monarchy terrified 
at the evils which the French revolution had produced, 
were firmly resolve d^ to extend rather than abridge the 
royal authority. 2. The restored king of Spain, whose 
slavish weakneA had been the first cause of nis own im- 
prisonment and his kingdom's degradation, treated with thg 
greatest ingratitude those whose blood had been shed like 
Eng, n m *r 
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water to effect his restoration. The Inquisition was revived, 
and every despotic custom, which made the government of 
Spain infamous, and the country miserable, was re-esta- 
blished in hill force. The Spaniards who entertained liberal 
opinions, and who rhad been the most zealous opponents of 
the French power, were bitterly persecuted, and either 
brought to the scaffold or driven into exile. 

3. This aspect of rffairs L by no means contributed to 
allay the dissatisfaction which pervaded Britain at the ter- 
mination of the war. The channels of trade, which were 
only opened by a long course of warfare, were suddenly 
closed ; the manufacturers had no demand for their goods, 
the prices of agricultural produce were seriously diminished, 
and all the evils which attend a sudden transition from war 
to peace, were felt the more sensibly on accoflht of the tre- 
mendous addition which the expenditure requisite to support 
Buch unparalleled exertions had made to the national debt. 

4. The marriage of the princess Charlotte of Wales with 
’Leopold, prince of Saxe-Cobourg, and that of the duke of 
Gloucester with his cousin the princess Mary, for a tftne 
averted the gloom which Beemed fast spreading over the 
nation ; and a brilliant victory, obtained by lord Exmouth 
over the Algerines, diverted public attention from intestine 
calamities. 5. Though Algiers was defended by 1000 
pieces of cannon, it could not resist the intrepidity of 
British seamen ; ita defences were destroyed, its fleet burned 
in the harbour, and at length, to save it from total destruc- 
tion, the Dey offered terms of peace, lie was pardoned on 
the conditions of liberating the Christian slaves, more than 
a thousand of whom were received on board the British 
fleet ; of abolishing slavery for ever in his dominions ; and of 
making reparation to the powers which had been thg more 
immediate objects of his barbarous aggressions. 

6. (A.D/1817.) But even naval glory, always the most 
pleasing to Englishmen, failed to allay the discontents that 
-pervaded the lower ranks of society; alarming riots oc- 
curred in many parts of the kingdom, and meetings were 
held in the metropolis, where the most threatening dis- 
courses were pronounced. The parliament in this crisis 
passed laws to increase the powers of government, espe- 
ciaUjt tbe suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and seve- 
ral of the popular leaders were arrested. Some were 
brought to trial im Condon, and acquitted; but in Derby 
several were found guilty, and suffered the penaltiee 
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hig-K treason, which had qot been inflicted for seven^ 
years before. These vigorous measures, followed by a re- 
vival of cjpmmdkce, and an improved harvest, restored pub- 
lic tranquillity ; but the gloom which hung over the nation 
was not dispelled, and a*new event served to deepen it still 
further. 7. The princess Clprlotte of Wales, the pridp 
and darling of England, was delivered of a still-bom child, 
whose birth she survived on!y»a hours. Never was 
grief more universal — never was a nation's sorrow so deeply 
felt, and so generally manifested. The day of the funeral 
was voluntarily observed as a day of fasting and humiliation 
throughout the three kingdoms ; and a stronger, witnessing 
the affliction on every countenance, might have * supposed 
that every fayiily in the realms had been deprived of one of 
its most beloved members. 

B. (A.D. 1818.) To supply the chasm which this la- 
mentable event had occasioned in the succession to the 
crown, eeveftl of the royal family formed matrimonial alli- 
ances. The dukes of Clarence, Kent, and Cambridge, and 
the princess Elizabeth, were united to branches of different 
princely families in Germany, and such an increase was 
made in their revenues by parliament as might enable them 
to support the additional expenses which they necessarily 
incurred. These arrangements had not been long con- 
cluded, when the reyal family suffered a second loss by the 
death of queen Charlotte, who expired at Kew, on the 17th 
of November, in the seventy-fifth year of her age. 

9. (A.D. 1819.) The extensive colonies which Spain 
had anciently possessed in South America, wearied by the 
tyranny to which they had been subjected, threw off the 
yoke, and commenced a successful struggle for independ- 
ence» The king of Spain, however, imagined that their 
subjugation was still possible, and assembled an army at 
in the Isle of Leon, to form on expedition against 
tne^reVoltgd provinces. But the soldiers who bad been 
thus collected to crush the rising freedom of America, dis- 
appointed the hopes of their despotic sovereign. 10. 1 They 
unanimously refused to embark ; and directing their atten- 
tion to the miserable condition. of their own country, they 
demanded the establishment of a free constitution, which 
Ferdinand was compelled to concede. Similar revolutions 
subsequently tbok place in Portugal^ Naples, and Piedmont; 

1 These events did not take place until the following yetfi bat BV 
plsaed bees to preserve the continuity of tig nsnrntivc* 
x ft 
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Ojit in the two latter countries {the old despotic governments 
were restored by the Austrians, who have ever been strongly 
opposed to liberal institutions. c 

1 1 . The public mind in England continued to be agitated 
by projects for effecting reform in parliament, and other 
ahangeB in the constitution. Public meetings, attended by 
immense multitudes, were held in different parts of the 
country. One in particular,' 1 at Manchester, was attended 
with lamentable consequences. The m&giBtrateB having 
determined to arrest the leaders, especially Mr. Hunt, Bent 
a party of yeomanry to aid the officers of police; unfor- 
tunately, in passing through the immense assembly, Borne 
confusion took pl&ce, which led to a serious affray ; several 
of the multitude were killed, and a still greater number 
wounded by the sabres of the yeomanry, or severely 
crushed. Hunt and his friends were taken into custody 
on a charge of high treason ; but this was soon abandoned, 
and they were ordered to find bail on a charge of sedition. 
12. This event produced great diversity of opinion, and 
very angry debates within and without the walls of parlia- 
ment ; but the sentiments of government were expressed un- 
equivocally, although perhaps prematurely, in a letter of 
thanks, addressed to the magistrates and yeomanry of Man- 
chester for their prompt and spirited conduct. At the fol- 
lowing assizes the grand jury threw out the bills charging the 
yeomanry with murder ; but Hunt and his associates, being 
found guilty of sedition, were sentenced to different periods 
of imprisonment. Sir Francis Burdett also, who had de- 
nounced the conduct of the magistrates and the ministry in 
very severe terms, in a letter addressed to his constituents, 
was brought to trial, and found guilty of a libel on his 
majesty’s government. Finally, parliament was assembled in 
the end of the year, and six restrictive acts passed for the 
prevention ot seditious' meetings, for prohibiting training 


and arming, for checking blasphemous and seditious writ- 
ings, and to impose a tax on cheap periodical publications. 

13. (A.D. 1820.) On the 23rd of January, his royal 
highnesB the duke of Kent died at Sidmouth, in the 53rd 
year of his age, leaving behind him an only daughter, 
the princess Alexandria Victoria^ then the presumptive 
heiress to the British throne. ^ Ohi ’ tne 29th of the Bame 
month, George III. died at WmdsmQastle, At the advanced 
ue of eighty-one, aftfer a reign of md$$than fifty-nine years ; 
the longest and most memorable in the annals of England. 
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Windsor Castle. 

We are still too near the times in which thw event occurred, 
and too much swayed by the opinions and prejudices re- 
sulting from ^personal feelings, to draw an impartial cha- 
racter of this venerable sovereign. But whatever diversity 
of opinion there may be respecting the politics of the 
monarch, none can deny the virtues of the man ; amiable, 
merciful, benevolent, he was an affectionate husband, a 
tender father, and a faithful friend : no prouder epitaph 
needs to be inscribed upon his tomb \ 

Questions for Examination. 

1. In what manner were the hopes of tie people of Europe dis- 

appointed ? 

2. How did the restored long of Spain behave ? 

3. What was the state of England after the war ? 

4. By what circumstances were the hopes of the nation raised ? 

5. What victory was obtained at Algiers ? 

0. How did government endeavour to check the progress of sedition t 
7* What fhtal event filled the nation with sadness ? 

H. Did any other remarkable circumstances occur in the royal family ? 

9. What colonies revolted against the parent state ? 

1 0. How was a constitution established in Spain ? 

11. What unfortunate circumstance took place at Manchester ? 

12. What were the consequences of this event? 

I& What deaths took place in the royal family ? 

1 The following lines form part of a uouu tribute to the memory of 
George III. from the pen of the Rev. urge Croly : — 

Raise we his monument I what giant pile 
Bhall honour him to far posterity ? 

His monument shall be his ocean-isle, 

The voice of his redeeming thunders be 
His epitaph upon the silver sea. 

And million spirits, from whose neck he tore 
The fet&r, and made soul and body free ; 

And unborn millions, from earthl farthest shore. 

Shall bless the Christian King till the last sun is o'er. 

x3„ ‘ 
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CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


Popes. 

Clement XIII.. . 
Clement XIV. . . 
Piua VI 


A.D. a.d. 

1768 Catherine II. ... 1702 

1769 Pauli 1790 

J77l^ Alexander 1801 


Frederick III. 
Frederick IV. 


A.D. 

1766 

1797 


Piua VII 1600 

Pi 

Emperori of Germany. 
Francis Stephen. 1746 

Joseph II 1706 

Leopold 1790 

Francis II 1792 

Assumed the title 
of emperor of 
Austria 1004 

Emperors qf the Turks. 
Mustapha 111.. . 1767 
Abdul- Hamid .. 1774 

Behmlll 1769 

Mustapha IV. . . 1807 
Mahmoud II. .. 1B08 

Emperors Sf Empresses 
qf Russia . 

Elizabeth 1741 

Peter III 1762 


Sovereigns qf France . 
Louir XV. ... . . 1716 

Louis xyic ... . 1774 

Republic ...... 1793 

NapolBon consul 1799 
emperor 1804 
Louis XVIII. .. 1814 

Kings of Spain. 
Fernand VI. .. 174G 

Charles III 1769 

Charles IV 1788 

Ferdinand VII. . 1808 


Kings qf Poland . 


Stanislaus 

1704 

Augustus IV. . . 
Divided between 

1780 

Russia, Prus« 
sia, and Ger- 


many 

1793 

Kings qf iOenmark. 

Frederick V 

174C 

Christian VII. . . 

1706 

Frederick VI. .* , 

IB08 


Kings and Queen qf 
Portugal . 


Joseph 1760 

| Maria 1777 

I John VI 1816 


Kings qf Prussia. 
Fiflderick II. ... 1740 


Kingt of Sweden. 

Adolphus 1761 

GuBtavus III. . . 1771 
GuBtavusIV. ... 1792 
Charles XIII. .. 1809 
Charles XIV.... 1818 


[Instead of attempting to give a list of those persons who have, 
during so long a reign, distinguished themselves in the literary, clerical, 
political, naval, military, or mercantile worlds, which would be far 
exceeding the boundary of this undertaking, we refer the reader to 
Chapter XXXIX.1 '* on the Politics, Manners, and Literature of the 
Age,” in which many illustrious names will be found arranged under 
distinct heads. It would, indeed, be a difficult task to know where a 
Umit should be placed in recording ^^names of those celebrated mBn, 
who have done honour to the relghs*%f the tliree last sovereigns, and 
still grace that of her present majesty : wa must be content to let the 
historians of ajuture era select such af appear to bemoBt worthy of 
being handed down to posterity ] 
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CHAPTER .X^XYII. 
GEORGE IV. 


Born 

1762. 


Died 

IB30. 



Began to 
reign 
IBM. 


Reigned 
10 yiar>. 


SECTION I. 

■ 

11 No, rira — my regal claim, my rightful crown, 

The honour’d title of your sovereign’s wife, 

No bribe shall e’er induce me to lay down, 

Nor force extort it, save but with my life.” 

Eltham’b Margaret qf Ar\jou. 

5. If llan, «. the capital of Lombardy, In I 0. Llt'urgy, i. the public eervlM In the 
northern Italy. I establUhed church. 

. I 14. Depreciation, i. fall In price. 

t 

1. (A.D. 1820.) Thb accession of a monarch who had 
been actually in the possession of sovereign power for so 
many previous years, produced no important political 
changes. George IV. was publicly proclaimed on the 
31st of January in London and Westminster, and matters 
went on for some time in their ordinary course. On the 
23rd of February, the metropolis was astounded by intelli- 
gence of a plot bsing discovered for the assassination of 
his majesty's ministers. 2. The Cato -street conspiracy, 
os it was called, from the little street near the £dgeware- 
road, where the conspirators used to assemble, was planned 
x4 • 
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bp Thistlewood, who had been before acquitted on a 
charge of treason, and some other men of desperate for- 
tunes. Their design was to obtain/ on BQme pretence, 
admission to lord Harrowby*s, when the ministers were 
assembled at a cabinet dinner, and there murder the entire 
party. 3. But all their plans were betrayed to govern- 
ment by a Bpy, and a strong*, body of police, accompanied 
by a detachment of the guards, burst into their rendezvous, 
at the moment that thdy Were preparing for thesexecution 
of their designs. After some resistance, in which Smithers, 
a police-officer, was killed, they were overpowered, and the 
greater part made prisoners ; Thistlewood made his escape, 
but was subsequently taken at a house in Moorfields. 
Such was the poverty qnd misery of these wretched mad- 
men, who proposed to subvert a powerful government, 
that, when they were searched, not even a shilling was 
found among the whole party. They were Boon after 
brought to trial; Thistlewood and four others were ex- 
ecuted, Borne more transported, and government, satisfied 
with these examples, gave up the prosecution against the 
rest. 4. Preparations were now commenced for- the coro- 
nation of his majesty, when they were suddenly suspended 
by an event which excited more public interest and more 
angry feelings than an/ other that had occurred for a long 
period. This was the return of queen Caroline to England, 
and her subsequent trial before the houstf of lords — matters 
over which the historian would willingly cast a veil, but 
which are far too important to be omitted. 

5. We have already mentioned the formal separation 
between the prince of Wales and his consort, soon after 
their marriage ; Borne years after, her conduct was made 
the subject of a secret investigation, which, after a long 
and disgusting inquiry, terminated in her acquittal., After 
being subjected to Buch an indignity, the unfortunate prin- 
cess quitted England, and spent her time in travelling, 
especially in visiting the most celebrated Bpots on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. She visited Jerusalem, and several 
other towns of Palestine, and afterwards took up her resi- 
dence in that part of Italy which is subject to the Austrian 
emperor. Reports very injurious to her character began to 
be circulated, and a secret commission pi eminent lawyers 
was sent out to Milan to investigate their truth. 

6. On the king’s accession to the throno/the evidence 
collected by the Milan commission was made the pretext 
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for omitting the queen’s name in the liturgy / and at trfe 
same time the honours du5 to her rank were refused by 
foreign powers. Deeply irritated at these insults, she de- 
termined* to return to England, though aware that her 
landing would be the signal for the commencement of a 
rigorous prosecution, and though she had been offered qp 
annuity of fifty thousand pouftds on condition of remaining 
abroad. L She landed at Do^er en^ the 5th of June, and 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm by the populace. 
Equal honours were paid to her along the road to the 
metropolis, and her reception in London was Btill more 
gratifying. 

8. On the very day of the queen'B arrival in London, a 
message was sent to both houses of parliament, requesting 
that her conduct should be made the subject of investiga- 
tion, and that the evidence collected at Milan should be 
taken into consideration. Some delay was occasioned by 
an useleBB effort of the house of commons to effect a com- 
promise : this having failed, " a bill of pains and penalties,” 
to deprive the queen of her rights and dignities, and to 
divorce her from her husband, was introduced into the 
lords. 9. The trial soon commenced, and lasted forty-five 
days, after which the bill was read a second time by a 
majority of twenty- eight ; but on the third reading, the 
ministers could only command a majority of nine, and the 
bill was therefore abandoned. 

10. During these proceedings, the agitation of the public 
mind knew no bounds ; cavalcade after cavalcade was 
seen proceeding out to Hammersmith, where the queen re- 
sided, with addresses containing the warmest expressions of 
affection fipr herself, and hatred of her opponents ; the press 
teemed with' virulent libels on all who were conspicuous 
in either party; disunion even reached the domestic circle, 
and the question of the queen's guilt or ifinocence was 
debated furiously in every society and in every family 
within the British empire. The abandonment of the bill 
was hailed by the queen's friends as a complete acquittal, 
and their delight was testified by a pretty general illumina- 
tion, though it must be confessed that many who exhibited 
this outward sign of joy werd forced to the display through 
dread of popular violence. 

11. (A.D. 4821.) The heats and animosities produced 
by the queen’s trial continued to Age with unabated fair 
through the remainder of the life of that unhappy lady ; Tt 

* 5 , 
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Iob even supposed that the rejection of her claim to par- 
ticipate in the coronation would have led to Borne serious 
commotion. But that august ceremony was performed 
without interruption; the queen, indeed, presented herself 
at the doors of 'Westminster Abbey, and was refused ad- 
mittance, but no serious display of popular displeasure 
fallowed* 12. This last evefct produced a fatal effect on 
her health, which had been, long declining; andjier death, 
which followed soon ‘after, was generally attributed to a 
broken heart. The fatality which attended this unfor- 
tunate woman seemed to follow her very remains. Her 
funeral was a scene of outrage and violence. It had been 
intended that the procession should not pass through the 
metropolis; but the pdpulace attacked the military escort, 
and after some loss of life succeeded in fordhig away the 
jhsarse -, the funeral array then passed through the city to 
Mttfeqjmpel, where the corpse was restored to the conBti- 
ties , and allowed to pass quietly to Harwich ; 
^^medwwas transferred to Brunswick, to repose with the 
ashes of her illustrious ancestors. 

13. Immediately after the coronation, his meyesty paid 
a visit to Dublin, and was received by the Irish people 
with a burst of loyal affection Buch as was probably never 
before witnessed. Alter a short visit, he embarked at 
Kingstown, in the presence of a countjess multitude, who 
rent the air with acclamations, and with blessings on the 
head of the first English sovereign who had visited Ireland 
without hostile intentions. Shortly after his return, the 
king made an excursion to Hanover, the cradle of his race ; 
and after a brief stay returned to England. 

14. Great distress was experienced throughout the 

British islands by the depreciation of agricultural produce, 
and consequent difficulty of paying rents. In Ireland, the 
mutual discontents of the land- owners and peasantry led to 
several outrages on the port of the latter, perfectly dis- 
graceful to a civilized country. By a little vigorous ex- 
ertion, however, these violences were repressed, and com- 
parative tranquillity restored. The distress of the lower 
classes, which indeed almost exceeded credibility, was re- 
lieved by a general and generbus subscription in England, 
which arrested the progress of a pestilential disease, pro- 
Ittcetfby famine and distress, ' • 
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• Questions for Examination. 

« 

1. By what event were the minds of the people disturbed at the com- 

mencement of the new reign ? , 

2. What were the designs of the Cato-street conspirators ? 

3. How were the plans of the conspirators defeated ? •* 

4. What event caused the coronation to be postponed ? ’ 

5. How 414 the queen become exposed to suspicion ? 

G. On what occasion were the effects of these suspicions manifested ? 

7. How was the queen received in England ? 

8. What measures were taken by the ministry ? 

0. How did the queen’s trial terminate ? 

10. What effect did this lamentable occurrence produce in the country ? 
H. Was jhe ceremony of the curonatiun disturlfed ? 

12. Did any remarkable circumstance attend the queen’s death and 

burial* 

13. How was the king received in Ireland? 

14. Was any distress experienced in that country ? 


SECTION IL 

f< O I heard they but the avenging call 
Their brethren’s murder gaye ; 

Dissension ne’er their ranks had mown, 

Nor patriot valour, desperate grown, 

Sought refuge in the grave. — Scott, 

3. Conatita'Uonallitfl, i. the advocates I 15. Rio Janeiro, i, the capital of the 
of a Iteo constitution. I empire of Brazil. 

D. Burmese, «. the subjeeta of the Bur- I 
man empire, In Eastern India. | 

1. A time of profound peace furnishes but few incidents 
worthy of being recorded by the historian ; during Buch 
a period a. nation is silently employed in improving its 
resources, and repairing the injuries which had been in- 
flicted by war on its finances. The unparalleled contest 
in which England had been so long engaged, imposed on 
her rulers a task of no ordinary difficulty; the immense 
debt which had been accumulated required a large taxation 
to pay its interest; and though many exertions have been 
made to relieve the country from such pressure, no exten- 
sive reduction can reasonably be expected for a very long 
period. (1822.) 42. After the termination of the parlia- 
mentary session, the king proceeded to visit the^Scottuh 
capital, and was received by hie northern subjects with 
the utmost enthusiasm. The festivities were, boww, 
* 6 ’ ■ 
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tdhn interrupted by the melancholy news of the death of 
the marquis of Londonderry, • the secretary for foreign 
affairs, who had committed suicide in a fit K of temporary 
insanity. After an interval of more than a month, Mr. 
r Canning was appointed his successor, and received the seals 
of office at a time when a minister possessing his talents 
aifd energy was most wanting 4o the country. 

3. The European sovereigns had entered into a league 
to check the progress 'or revolution, and chose tc^call their 
union the Holy Alliance. A congress was held at Verona, 
and a resolution taken to subvert the constitution, and 
restore despotism in Spain. The duke of Wellington, on 
the part of England, refused to sanction the design, the 
execution of which was » entrusted to the king of France. 

4. (1823.) Early in the following year, the duke of 
Ahgoul&me, at the head of a powerful army, entered Spain, 
and soon compelled the constitutionalists , wholly unpre- 
pared for resistance, to unqualified submission. ^Ferdinand, 
restored to the exercise of despotic power, persecuted all 
whom he suspected of liberal principles with extreme 
severity, and revived all the cruel institutions by which the 
government of Spain has been so long disgraced, with even 
more than ordinary rigopr. 

5. The feelings of the great majority of the English 
people were powerfully excited by thiB outrage on the 
liberties of a neighbouring nation ; but "the ministers had 
determined to maintain a Btrict neutrality, though they 
severely condemned the principles and conduct of the 
French government. But while despotism was thus re- 
establishing its iron reign in Europe, freedom had obtained 
Bignsl triumphs in America ; the revolted colonies of 
Spain had now completed their emancipation, and their 
independence was acknowledged by England and several 
other European powers. 

6. A Bangumary struggle for the liberation of Greece 
from the Turkish yoke had commenced some time pre- 
viously, hut had long produced no result but terrific 
massacres. The principal members of the Holy Alliance 
viewed the insurrection of the Greeks with secret dislike ; 
hut the sympathies of the greater part of the people of 
Europe were awakened in their favour, end several volun- 
teers from England and other countries tqpdered their 
assistance to the insurgents. 7. (1824.) Lord Byron, 
whose poetry had created a powerful feeling in favour of 
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the Greeks, proceeded to aid them by his personal exer- 
tions, but unfortunately fell a victim to a fever at Misso- 
longhi, in Wqptern Greece. 

8. The British colonies in Africa and India were severely 
harassed by the assaults of barbarous enemies; in the- 
former, the governor, sir C. M'CarthjP, was defeated, and* 
cruelly murdered by the Ashantees; but his death vfes 
subsequently avenged, and .these savage warriors forced 
to submilsion. 9. In HincTostfrif the Burmese were 
totally defeated, their strongest fortifications captured, and 
their territories placed at thr mery of the British troopB ; 
they were consequently forced to Bolicit peace, which was 
granted on terms that tend greatly to increase the security 
of the British possessions in the East. 

. 10. From the time that the union between England and 
Ireland had been effected, attempts were annually made for 
the repeal of the remaining restrictive laws against the 
Roman Catholics ; repeated failures by no means diminished 
the hopes o"f the Catholic leaders and their friends ; and in 
Ireland they formed a permanent association for the 
furtherance of their objects. (1825.) The members of 
the Catholic Association were not always very measured 
in their language, or temperate in their attacks on govern- 
ment, and it was judged expedient to suppress meetings 
which Beemed pregnant with danger. 11. A bill for ex- 
tending the law in Ireland against illegal societies was in- 
troduced into parliament, and as it was expected that 
Catholic emancipation would immediately follow, it passed 
with but little opposition. This hope was, however, 
doomed to be disappointed, the Catholic question was 
indeed carried in the lower house, but it was lost in the 
lords, principally on account of the exertions made by his 
royal highness the duke of York. 

12. Speculations and joint-stock compares of every 
description had lately multiplied so fast, that the nation 
seemed infected with a species of insanity ; but the bubbles 
soon burst, and a terrible reaction ensued. The confiision 
of the money-market, and the commercial embarrassments 
thus created, did not entirely disappear for the ft ext two or 
three years. 

13. (A.D. 1826^ The Bbate of Portugal, the oldest ally 
of England, began now to attract the attention *of the 
public. On file death of John VI, the succession devolved 
on Bon Pedro,' who resided in Brazil ; he, howevpr, 
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satisfied with the imperial crown which he had acquired in 
South America, abdicated the Portuguese throne in favour 
bf his daughter Donna Maria, and, to prevent^ an y domestic 
commotion, betrothed her to his brother Done Miguel. 
■Before taking this decisive step, he prepared a constitution, 
securing the blessings of civil and religious liberty to the 
Portuguese, who, unfortunately, could appreciate neither the 
one nor the other. 14. A strong party resolved to make 
Don Miguel absolute kfog, '"and under the secret sanction 
of the Spanish government, began to assemble forces on the 
frontiers. Under these circumstances, application was 
made to England for assistance; and an expedition was 
sent out with a promptitude that excited the admiration of 
Europe. To preserve the continuity uf the narrative, we 
must complete the account of the transactions in Portugal 
before we again return to the affairs of England. 15. In 
September, 1827, Don Miguel was appointed regent by his 
brother, Aid immediately proceeded to assume the reins of 
power. In the following year, after the departure of the 
English troops, ho usurped the crown in defiance of the 
claims of his niece, and immediately after abrogated the 
constitution and proclaimed himself absolute. The young 
queen of Portugal had, in the mean time, arrived in Eng- 
land, but finding her friends not: sufficiently strong to over- 
throw :he usurper, Bhe returned^ her father’s court at 
Rio Janeiro. 1 


Questions for Examination. 

1. By what circumstances have the English ministers been long em- 

barrassed ? 

2. What event caused a change in the ministry ? 

3. For what purpose was the holy alliance formed ? 

4. How was the Spanish constitution Overthrown ? 

5. What revolutions occurred in South America ? 

0. Did any European nation make a feme struggle for freedom ? 

7. What remarkable English nobleman died while aiding the Greeks ? 

8. Did any wars take place in the British colonies ? 

0. How did the Burmese war terminate ? 

10. What remarkable circumstances occurred in Ireland? 

1 1. Did parliament adopt any measure in consequence ? 

12. What pecuniary embarrassments occurred in England? 

13. How was public attention directed to the affairs of Portugal? 

14. In what manner did the English government behave? 

15. What was the A™! termination of the struggle in Portugal f 
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SECTION III. 

H Deatlfc distant I — No, alas I ha'i avoir with ufl, 

•Ajid b hakes the dart at ni In all oar actings : 

He lurks within oar cup, while we’re In health ; 

Sits by our sick-bed, mocks our medicines ; 

We cannot walk, or sit, or ride, or travel, 

But death Is by to seizeeis when he lists." — Scott. 

I. Ballcsn, «. (tbs snclsnt Hemus,) ft IS. Pres'ldBiity, *. a nsiue Bomatlniia 
chain of mountain! In European * ’gbron to a Turklih province In 
Turkey, north of the province of northern Africa. 

Romania. 

1. (A.D. 1B27.) Death and disease, among the great and 
noble of the land, produced Borne important changes in the 
councils of Great Britain. On the 4th of January, his 
royal highness the duke of Yorkidied, sincerely and gene- 
rally lamented, more especially by the army ; for his con- 
duct, ever since his restoration to the office of commander- 
in-chief, had deservedly procured for him the endearing 
appellation of "the soldier’s friend.” 2. On the 17th of 
February, the earl of Liverpool, prime minister of England, 
was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which terminated his 
political existence, though his natural life was prolonged to 
the close of the succeeding year. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Canning, whose commanding eloquence and enlight- 
ened views had made him almost irresistible in the house 
of commons. 3. But the additional fatigues imposed upon 
this highly-giftea statesman, and the fierce opposition he 
had to encounter, proved too much for a constitution 
already enfeebled by neglected disease ; he died on the 
8th of August, in the fifty- eighth year of his age. 4. Mr. 
F. Robinson, having been elevated to the peerage, by the 
title of lord Goderich, was next appointed premier, but his 
administration was loose and unsettled, and the cabinet 
which he had formed soon fell to pieces. The duke of 
Wellington was then called by his majesty to preside t>ver 
the councils of Britain, and, aided by Mr. Peel, he suc- 
ceeded in forming a ministry, promising more firmness and 
stability than that which it succeeded. 

5. The atrocities which marked the warfare between the 
Greeks and Turks were so shocking to humSnity, that the 
sovereigns of Europe felt themselves bound to interfere, 
and a treaty for "the pa ci fication of Greece was signed, in 
London, oq the 6th of July, 1827, by the representatives 
of England, France, and Russia. . 6. In consequence of this, 
the allied fleets in the Mediterranean prepared to force the 
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combatants to consent to an armistice! and blockaded the 
Turkish fleet in the harbour of Navarino. Ibrahim Pacha, 
the Turkish commander in the Morea, paying but little 
attention to the remonstrances of the allied admiials, the 
united fleets sailed into the harbour on the 20th of October, 
under the command of sir Edward Codrington, to intimidate 
him into submission. 7. A shot fired by a Turkish vessel 
was the signal for a general engagement, which lasted four 
hours. It terminated iif the almost utter annihilation of the 
Turkish fleet, with comparatively little loss to the allied 
squadrons. The independence of Greece was virtually 
achieved by this brilliant victory, and was further secured by 
the arrival of a small military force from France ; the Turk- 
ish government, however, refused submission, anil com- 
menced war against Russia. 8. The events of 1 this war, 
though not properly belonging to English history, demand 
a brief notice-: in the first campaign the Turks made an ob- 
stinate resistance, and gained some advantages over their 
opponents; but in the following year (1829), the Russian 
arms were every where successful; the passages of the 
Balkan were forced ; Adrianople, the Becond city in the 
empire, was captured, and the sultan forced to consent to 
terms of peace, dictated almost at the gates of Constan- 
tinople. 9. The demands of Russia were, however, less 
exorbitant than might have been expected under the 
circumstances, but there is reason to believe that this 
moderation was inspired by a dread of provoking the 
jealousy and resentment of England. 

10. (A.D. 1828.) After the resignation of lord Goderich, 
Mr. Huskisson and some other friends of the late Mr. 


Canning, had joined in the duke of Wellington's adminis- 
tration, but they Boon found that little harmony could 
exist in Buch a coalition. At length Mr. Huskisson having 
voted, ogainBt ministers, tendered kss resignation, which to 
his great surprise and mortification was accepted, nor could 
all his subsequent efforts alter the inflexible Bpirit of the 
duke of Wellington. The time of the house of commons 
was wasted v in the discussion of this and similar petty dis- 
putes, but one act of the session made an important change 
in the forms of the constitution. The Test and Corpora- 
tion Acta, which required the receiving oft the sacrament of 
the LordHj Supper, according to the rites of the Church of 


England, as a necessary qualification for office, were re- 
pealed after a brief parliamentary struggle; and the hopes 
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of the Roman Catholics, for the repeal of the laws by whjph 
they were excluded from parliament, were greatly raised 
by this event, A motion in their favour was made by Bir 
Francis Burdett, and carried by a majority of six ; but it 
terminated ineffectively, as a similar motion was negatived 
in the house of peers. 

11. The country continued to be agitated by the Ca- 
tholic question during the remainder of the year : on the 
one hand, Brunswick clubs were fonned by the advocates 
of Protestant ascendancy, to resist all further concession ; 
on the other side, the Catholic leaders and their friends 
strenuously exerted themselves to render the cause of 
emancipation popular. In Ireland, th^ agitation was so 
violent tiiat there was reason to «apprehend a civil war : 
the most intemperate harangues were made at Brunswick 
meetings and in the Catholic association : it was manifest 
that nothing but promptitude and decision on <the part of 
government could avert the effusion of blood. 

12. (A.D. 1829.) The commencement of the ensuing 
session of parliament was expected by all parties with the 
utmost anxiety ; and it was not without surprise that both 
parties found Catholic emancipation recommended in the 
speech from the throne. A bill to give effect to this re- 
commendation passed both houses by triumphant majorities, 
though not without encountering a vigorous opposition, and 
received the royal assent on the 13th of April. 

13. From the date of this important change in the con- 
stitution to the close of the reign nothing of great import- 
ance occurred in England; but in France the dissatisfac- 
tion of the people with their rulers became daily more 
manifest. An expedition was undertaken against Algiers, 
probably with the hope of diverting the attention of the 
French people from politics, to what had been so long their 
favourite passion, — military glory. (A,D. 1830.) The ex- 
pedition was eminently successful; Algiers was captured, 
and the entire Presidency subjected to the power of Trance ; 
but the discontents of the French people continued to rage 
with as much violence as ever. 

14. The illness of the king in the commencement of the 
year 1830 threw a damp on public affairs, and as its fatal 
tendency became more apparent, speculations were rife^on 
the probable, political conduct of his successor. After a 
tedious sickness, which he sustained with great fortitude 
and resignation, George IV. died at Windsor Castle, on the 
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25 th of June. The reasons already assigned for omitting 
a sketch of the character of George III. are in the present 
instance still more forcibly applicable : we shall only Bay 
of him as a distinguished writer lias said of Hemy IV. of 
( France, 

Oh 1 be lus failings covered by his tomb, 

• And guardian laurels p'er his ashes bloom 1 


Questions for Examination . 

1. What death occurred in the royal family ? 

2. By what circumstance was Mr. Canning placed at the head of the 

ministry ? 

3. What is supposed, to have caused Mr. Canning's death ? 

4. What changes took placf in consequence of Mr. Canning'B death ? 

5. In what manner did the European sovereigns endeavour to effect 

the pacification of Greece ? 

G. What caused the battle of Navarino ? 

7. What were the consequences of the battle ? 

H. How did the Russian war with Turkey terminate ? 
t). W)\y was Russia moderate in her demands ? 

10. What remarkable circumstances occurred in the parliamentary ses- 

sion of 1B2B ? 

11. Was the British nation disturbed by the agitation of any important 

question ? 

12. How was the Catholic question -finally settled ? 

13. Did the French governitent engage in any important expedition ? 

14. When did Georgo IV. die ? 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
WILLIAM IV. 


Bf>rn 

I7H5. 


Died 

1832. 



Began to 
reign, 
1830. 


Reigned 

7 yean. 


- SECTION I. 

" The love of liberty with life is given, 

And life itself the inferior gift of heaven." 

Dryden. 

1. Rarely has the accession of a new sovereign afforded 
such general satisfaction, as was manifested by all classes, 
when the duke of Clarence ascended the throne, with the 
title of William IV. Unlike his predecessor, his habits were 
economical, and his manners so very familiar, that he soon 
attained an unprecedented degree of popularity. 2. No 
change was made in the ministry, but ’as his majesty was 
connected by his family alliances with some of the leading 
whigs, it was generally believed that a change of policy 
might be expected. The hopes of a coalition between the 
Wellington administration and the whigs were, however, 
Boon dispelled ; the opposition to the ministry, which hod 
been almost nominal during the preceding sessions, was 
more than usually violent in the debate on the. address, and 
though the formal business of both houses was hurried 
through with all possible dispatch, yet the tide of whig 
antagonism set in with a Btrong and overwhelming current, 
under the rallying cry of " Parliamentary Reform/ 

3. The parliament was dissolved on the 24th of July, 
but before it could be again convened, a revolution in a 
neighbouring country produced important effects on the 
public mind, and in some degfee convulsed all Europe. 
Charles X. of France, in defiance k of the wishes and feetingi 
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ofofhe great majority of his people, was eager to restore the 
royal and sacerdotal power to th& eminence which both pos- 
sessed before the revolution : he found in prince Polignac 
a minister able and willing to second his projects, and he 
r placed him at the head of the cabinet. Polignac thought 
that by gratifying the national vanity of the French, and 
iniulgingrtheir passion for mifitary glory, he might be able 
to divert their attention , from domestic policy.: previously, 
therefore, to dissolving the chamber of deputies he pro- 
claimed war against the dey of Algiers, who had committed 
several outrages on the subjects of France. The expecta- 
tions of the prince, however, Vere miserably disappointed ; 
his cabinet was availed with a ferocity and violence to 
which the annalB of constitutional warfare furnish no paral- 
lel ; and as the actions of its members afforded no oppor- 
tunity for impeachment, their opponents made amends by 
attacking their presumed designs and intentions. When 
the chamber of deputies met, an address hostile to the 
miniatrf was carried by a large majority. 4. The king in- 
stantly prorogued the chambers, and when the reduction of 
Algiers had, as he fondly hoped, gratified the nation and 
restored his popularity, he once more hazarded the perilous 
experiment bf a dissolution. The new chamber of deputies 
was still more hostile than the preceding; Polignac and 
his colleagues Baw that they could not hope to retain power 
by constitutional means, and in an evil hour they prepared 
three ordinances, by which the French charter was virtually 
annihilated. The first dissolved the chambers before they 
assembled ; the second disfranchised the great body of the 
electors; and the third imposed a rigid censorship on the 
press, 

5. When these ordinances first appeared on Monday, the 
28th of July, they excited considerable astonishment, and 
led to the gathering together of numbers of persons con- 
nected with the journals of Paris, determined to resist, by 
all the means in their power, the enforcement of the ordi- 
nance imposing restrictions on the press. These were joined 
by the workmen from several manufactories, the proprietors 
of which had agreed to suspend their business during the 
crisis, thus throwing into the streets an insurrectionary 
force, wj^ose* ferocity was more formidable than military 
discipline. Some disturbances took place at Che offices of 
two journals, the proprietors of which persisted in publishing 
appeals to the populace; but they were esteemed of bo 
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* little importance by the government, that Charles X. went 
to ei\joy his favourite amusement of hunting, and his mi- y 
nisters with ^jmilar infatuation neglected to strengthen the 
garrison* of Paris. 6. In the evening of Tuesday the ap- 
pearance of the military to reinforce the police, became the, 
signal for the commencement of a contest. Several lives 
were lost, and eventually the mob retired ; and Jtlannoht, 
the military commander of Paris, mote a letter to the king, 
announcing the restoration of tranquillity ; but the ministers 
now put forth their last ordinance, declaring the capital in a 
state of siege. 

7. The apparent triumph, however, of th9 ministers was 
delusive; scarcely were the troops withdrawn from the 
capital, When the lamps were broken, and the citizens, pro- 
tected by darkness, made energetic preparations for the 
struggle of the ensuing day ; barricades were erected, arms 
were procured from the shops, the theatres, and the police- 
stations ; apd the arsenal and powder magazine were seized 
by the populace. When the morning of Wednesday dawned, 
Marmont beheld with alarm the tri- coloured flag, the ban- 
ner of insurrection, waving from the towers of the cathedral, 
and the preparations made on every side for an obstinate 
struggle. He instantly wrote to thg king advising concilia- 
tory, rather than coercive measures ; but receiving no answer 
he prepared to act on his previous instructions. Having 
marched his troops into the city, he immediately ordered 
the assault. A series of sanguinary conflicts took place, in 
oil of which the royalists were worsted:* the troops of the 
Line wavered in their loyalty, and numbers went over to the 
insurgents, giving encouragement and vigour to the popular 
cause ; but night closing in the contest was interrupted, yet 
only for strengthening the means of offence and defence. 

9. The struggle was renewed with great fury on the 
morning of the third day ; Marmont and the ministers, now 
convinced of their danger, proposed a suspension of arms ; 
but, before any thing decisive could be effected, two regi- 
ments of the line unfixed their bayonets, and went over to 
the insurgents in a body. The populace thqf reinforced 
rushed on the Louvre, carried it by storm, and opened from 
this position a terrible fire on the royal army. The soldiers 
were forced into bp precipitate retreat : Marmont and his 
staff escaped jrith great difficulty, his scattered detachments 
were. taken or cut to pieces : and before three o'clock, Paris 
was tranquil, apd the victory of the people complete. • 
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S . The members of the chamber of deputies then in 
s, organized a provisional government ; and proclaimed 
the duke of Orleans lieutenant-general of the kingdom. On 
the 3rd of August the chambers met, pursuant to the origi- 
nal writs of convocation, and the national representatives 
raised the duke of Orleans to the throne, under the title of 
L6uis Philippe I., king of the* French. Charles X. retired 
into exile; first to England^ but subsequently to Austria; 
the new government efufeavoured to protect the late minis- 
ters, but their efforts were unavailing, and almost produced 
a fresh insurrection. Four of these obnoxious ministers 
were broughWo trial ; an infuriated mob clamoured for 
their blood, but their judges had the firmness to sentence 
them to perpetual imprisonment ; and soon after their re- 
moval into confinement public tranquillity was restored. 

10. The revolution of Paris was closely followed by that 
of Brussels. The union of Belgium to Holland by the treaty 
of Vienna was an arrangement which contained po elements 
of stability, for the Belgians and the Dutch were aliens to 
each other in language, religion, and blood. The arbitrary 
measures of the king of Holland's prime minister provoked 
a 'formidable riot in Brussels on the night of the 25th of 
Augi^ti wfcich the indecision of the Dutch authorities fos- 
tered into a revolutionary war. The prince of Orange made 
Borne efforts to mediate between the contending parties, but 
he only exposed himself to the suspicions of both, and after 
a brief struggle, Belgium was severed from the dominions of 
the house of Nassau. 

1 1 . Several insurrectionary movements also took place in 
Germany; the duke of Brunswick was deposed, and re- 
placed by his brother ; the king of Saxony was forced to 
resign in favour of his nephew; and the elector of Hesse 
was compelled to grant a constitutional charter to his sub- 
jects. Poland* next became the theatre o| war; its Russian 
governor, the archduke Constantine, Wad expelled, and the 
independence of the country proclaimed after a long 
and sanguinary struggle, the gallant Poles were forced to 
yield to the gigantic power of Russia. 

12. In England, the rural districts exhibited alartning 
signs of popular discontent; but the agitation in Ireland 
was of a still more dangerous character, and seemed to 
threa&eh the dismemberment of the empire. Croat anxiety 
was felt for the opening of parliament and the development 
of ‘the line of policy which ministers would adopt at such a 
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crisis. It was with surprise that the people learned from 
the premier, that not only fras he unprepared to bring To r v 
ward anj measure of reform, but that he would strenuously 
oppose any change in parliamentary representation. 13. Thi 
unpopularity which the duke of Wellington acquired by thia o 
declaration was extreme. Seditious rumours were set on 
foot, and so widely disseminated, that the wholp country 
was filled with anxiety and olarm, jet without any serious 
grounds existing for such apprehension. 14. When the 
ministerial measure for the arrangement of the civil list was 
introduced, sir Jdenry Parnell moved a rettlution, which 
implied that the ministers no longer pnsscsseJPthe confidence 
of parli^ncnt. After a calm debate, marked by unusual 
moderation on both sides, the resolution was carried in a 
full house by a majority of twenty-nine votes ; the duke of 
Wellington and his colleagues instantly resigned, and earl 
Grey received his majesty's commands to form a new 
administration 

15. Earl Grey’s ministry was composed of the leaders 
of the old whig party and the friends of the late Mr. 
Canning; the most remarkable appointment was that of 
Mr. Brougham to the office of Lord Chancellor, as a very 
few days before his elevation he had declared, " no change 
that may take place in the administration can by any pos- 
sibility affect ine.” Parliament immediately adjourned for a 
short time to give the new ministers an opportunity for 
maturing their plans, which were stated by the premier to 
include economy and retrenchment at home, non-inter- 
ference in the affairs of foreign states, and ^ reform in the 
commons’ house of parliament. 

16. Great anxiety was felt about the nature of the 

reform which the ministers would propose. Their measure 
was developed to the house of commons by lord John 
Russel], on the 1st of March, 1631, and it was found to 
include a greater amount of change than had been antici- 
pated either by friends or enemies. All boroughs not con- 
taining two thousand inhabitants were totally disfranchised, 
those that had less than four thousand wgre restricted 
to returning one member, and the rights of representa- 
tion of which these were deprived, were given to the 
large manufacturing towns, to four districts of the metro- 
polis, and tlb the divisions of the large counties. ' Similar 
changes were proposed in the Representation of Scotland 
and Ireland. „ u 
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\J 7 . A measure which involved so important an alteration 
in the constitution, was one wfiich necessarily engendered 
protracted discussion. The debate on its introduction lasted 
seven nights ; the second reading of the bill was only car- 
•ried by a majority <of one. Ministers were subsequently 
defeated on two divisions, and were compelled either to 
resign their situations or dissolve the parliament. His 
majesty showed his resolution* to support the cabinet by 
dissolving the parliament in person, and an appeal was then 
made to the people, on the most important constitutional 
question thatjfwd been raised Bince the Recession of the 
house of Hanger. 

18. The event of the elections more than ans^pred the 
expectations of the most ardent reformers ; when the new 
parliament met, it appeared that fully two-thirds of the 
representatives were pledged to support the ministers. The 
progress of the Reform Bill through the house of commons 
though Blow was certain, and on the 22nd ot£taptember it 
was sent up to the lords. Its fate in the upper house was 
very different; it was rejected on the second reading by a 
majority of forty-one. This decision produced violent and 
even dangerous excitement, but the promptitude with which 
the house of commons^ on the motion of lord Ebrington, 
pledged itself to the support of ministers and their measure, 
calmed the agitation in the metropolis and the greater part 
of the country. Serious riots, however, took place at Derby 
and Nottingham, which were not quelled until considerable 
mischief had been ‘perpetrated ; Bristol suffered still more 
severely from the excesses of eui infuriate mob, and the dis- 
turbances were not suppressed until an immense quantity of 
public and private property had been wantonly destroyed. 

19. In the midst of this political excitement the country 
was visited by a pestilential disease, called the Asiatic cho- 
lera, which prbved very destructive, though its ravages, 
thanks to Divine Providence, were not so great in England 
as in some parts of the continent. In Ireland, agrarian 
insurrections were added to the horrors of pestilence; the 
peasants r driFen to desperation by famine and oppression on 
thr one 'land, and stimulated by the violent harangues of 
iti&A&nt demagogues on the other, committed Beveral atro- 
Mbus outrages, which could not be restrained by the ordi- 

°pen^ ons of constitutional law. Frond* and Italy 
Were also disturbed by fhsurrectionary movements, whim 
weffc however, soon suppressed ; and the revolution of 
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Belgium was aUo Qpmpletcd, by its being formed into a 
monarchy under prince Beopold of Saxe Coburg, wmose 
chief recommendation was his connexion with the royal 
family Of England." 

20. These ^rcdtopteiices induced tyie ministers to con t 
vena psxlium^li third time within the year; the 

Reform Bill pgiun introduced, and after l£e second 
reading had bfiSK carried by a* decisive majority, the houses 
a^jouraad to the commencement of, the following year. 
When wey re- assembled, the Reform Bill was carried 
steadily through its remaining stages in tjm lower house, 
and once more brought into the house of peers, where its 
fate was regarded with great anxiety. • Here, however, a 
motion Tor instruction to the committee on the bill, which 
virtually tObk all control over the measure out of the hands 
of its proposers, was carried by a majority of thirty-five. 
Lord Grey, in conjunction with his colleagues, now proposed 
to the king ^new creation of peers ; his mEgesty refused his 
assent to so extreme a measure, and all the members of the 
cabinet instantly resigned. The king then applied to the 
duke of Wellington to form a new administration. Opposed 
by the great bulk of the nation, and by a large minority of 
the house of commons, the duke, soon discovered that it 
would be out of his power to form a ministry ; he therefore 
resigned the connpission, and advised the king to recall his 
former advisers. Lord Grey returned to powers and secured 
the success of the Reform Bill by a compromise with its 
opponents ; and at last the measure was “pas Bed without any 
impediment through its remaining stages; and on the 7th 
of June it received the royal assent. 


(twtstjgns for Examination. 

1. How was the accession of William IV. received ? 

2. What was the state of parties at the cojnmen cement ofthe new 

reign? 

3. With what design did the French ministers . deciaagwar against 

Algiers ? 

4. What ordinances were issued by Polignac ? 7* / 

5. How were they received in Paris ? * ■ 

& When did the contests between the citizens of Paris and the royal 
troops begin ? 

7. In what condition eras the royal cause after the second day’s strug- 

gle In Paris? p 

8» How was As contest in Paris terminated ? 

8. Was any change made in the government of France ? 

10. Bid the French revolution produce any effect in Belgium ? • 
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fWjVcra there any insurrectionary movements in other parts of the 
’continent? • 

te', B What remarkable declaration was made by the duke j)f Wellington ? 

13. 'Why was the king’s visit to the city postponed > • 

14. How was the Wellington administration diwdved ? 

15. On what principles was lord Grey's minttdBronstavclod l 

16. t What was the general nature of the 

17. How w%s it received on its first ifttroducfJefl^B||^LOUse of cora- 

] B. What was the fate of tire 'Reform Bill in the now parliament ? 

1 9. In what condition were Great Britain and the contirifsfc at this 

crisis? - . 

20. How was the Reform Bill ultimately carried ? *** 


SECTION II. 

11 The palace soufids with wail, 

The courtly dames are pale, ** 

A widow o’er the purple bows, and weeps its splendour dim : 

And we who clasp the boon, 

A king for freedom won, 

Do fed eternity rise up between our thanks and him.*' — An on. 

. (A.D. 1833 — 7.) The revolution in France, the excite- 
ment attending the agitation of the Reform Bill in England, 
the independence of Greece, the difficulties which impeded 
the arrangement of the affairs of Belgium, and the war in 
Poland, threatened consequences fatal to the peace of 
Europe; it was only by slow degrees that the agitated 
waves were stilled, and appearances more ‘than once seemed 
to threaten a renewal of the storm. Louis Philippe was 
zealously supported, by the middle classes in France ; but he 
was exposed to the plots of the legitimists and republican, 
who were equally hostile to the continuance of a govern- 
ment so adverse to their favourite schemes. V A royalist 
insurrection in the south of Franck andyg ra^ihlican riot 
at the funeral of general Lamarque in ^tfis, threatened to 
involve the nation, in the perils of civil wiqf ; but the repub- 
licans were unable to withstand the firmness of the national 
guard, and tlm capture of the duqhess of Berrjtjjfyit an end 
to the WMin|JWPiouth of France! ^ 

2. jftWVedjrtT had resigned the crown of Port&m on 
being 1 cnoseif erhperor of Brazil ; but when he wAs imposed 
by his South American subjects, lie resolved to support his 
daughter's claim to the throne of Portugal* which had been 
disputed) by her unde, Don Miguel. Having secretly or- 
ganized a considerable force of English and french volun- 
teers, he effected a landing, and took possession of the city 
of ‘Oporto. No ^general insurrection followed, as be ox- 
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pected, and he was soon closely besieged in Oporto byjriKe 
usurper Miguel. A desultory war ensued, distinguished by 
no remarkable events, until Miguel's fleet was captured by 
admiral Napier, with a very inferior force; after which 
Lisbon was surprised by the constitutibnal army, and the 1 
usurper driven into exile. Ek>n Pedro's death, which socm 
followed his victory, did no 9 injury to the constitutional 
•cause ; and his daughter, Donnrf Mdrk da Gloria, held pos- 
session of the crown of Portugal. 

3. The influence of Russia was exercised in resisting the 
progress of liberal opinion in Germany, but its influence 
was more alarmingly displayed in the east of Europe. 
Mohammed Ali, the pacha of Egypt„threw off his allegiance 
to the sultan, and sent his son Ibrahim to invade Syria. 
The superior discipline of the Egyptian troops rendered 
their' victories easy, and Ibrahim might have advanced to 
the suburbs of Constantinople, and perhaps have taken that 
city, had not the sultan sought protection from the czar. A 
Russian armament delivered the Ottoman empire from the 
impending peril, but the acceptance of such aid rendered 
the sultan somewhat dependent on the court of St. Peters- 
burgh. 

4. Such was the state of Europe \vhen the British par- 
liament was dissolved, and a new election held pursuant to 
the' provisions of the Reform Bill. In England and Scot- 
land the ministers had very large majorities, but in Ireland 
n new party muster id in considerable force, under the dictum 
of Mr. Daniel O’Connell, resolved on effecting the repeal of 
the union. 5. One of the earliest measures which engaged 
the attention of the reformed parliament, was a coercion bill 
for suppressing the agrarian disturbances in Ireland, and 
checking the political agitation by which these tumults were 
in some measure encouraged. The bill passed the lords 
without difficulty ; but in the lower house, it encountered so 
fierce an opposition, that the ministers were compelled to 
abandon some of the most obnoxious dmnsej»|With the 
coercion bill, a measure for the regulation of the revenues of 
the Irish Protestant Church was very closely "connected. 

It encountered considerable opposition in the house of lords; 
but after suffering several alterations, it was finally passed* 

6. The conservative party generally supported the claims of 
the church in their full efficiency ; ifae moderate reformers 
proposed, that after provision had been made for all nece%- 
Bar y ecclesiastical uses, the surplus should be applied to some 
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oSject of public utility, such eys national educatiou ; and a 
third party, stronger in zeal than numbers, regarded the 
property of the church as a fund that mighf be seized for 
the purposes of the state. The ministers steered a middle 
course between the extreme parties, and of course gave 
perfect satisfaction to neitheg; they abolished ten bishop- 
rics, but 1 they abandoned the clause for applying the surplus 
revenues to purposeso wot purely ecclesiastical, in order to a 
facilitate the passage of the bill through the houBe of lords. 
The measure was rendered more agreeable to the Irish 
clergy, than it would otherwise have been, by the grant of 
a million sterling els a loan, in lieu of the arrears of tithes 
which they were linable to collect. tl 

7. The renewal of the charter to the Banjt of England 

led to some important discussions on the financial state of 
the country; but much more important was the change 
made in the constitution of the East India Company. 
While that body was secured in its political rights over the 
vast empire which it had acquired in Hindostan, it was de- 
prived of its exclusive privileges of commerce, and the trade 
with India and China was freely opened to all the subjects 
of the British crown. Equally great was the change made 
in the constitution of uur West India colonies by the total 
abolition of negro slavery; the service of the negro was 
changed into a compulsory apprenticeship for a limited time, 
and a compensation of twenty millions granted to the pro- 
prietors of slaves , 6 , 

8. In the United Stages some discussions arose, in which 
the interests of England, as a commercial country, were 
materially involved. The tariff sanctioned by congress, 
imposing heavy duties on the import of manufactured 
-goods, was strenuously opposed by the southern states, 
especially the Carolinas, and an appeal to arms was 
threatened ; a compromise, however, was effected, although 
with Borne difficulty. 

9. The agitation in Ireland for the repeal of the union 
was continued during the recess, and soon after the meet- 
ing of parliament Mr. O’Connell introduced the Bubject into 
the house of commons. His motion was rejected by a 
majority of five hundred and twenty against fifty-eight, but 
at the L same time, parliament pledged itself "to remove all 
just causes of complaint, and to promote all #ell- considered 
measures of improvement.” But on the nature of these 
treasures the cabinet ^as divided, and the meyority having 
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evinced a disposition to appropriate the surplus ecclesiastical 
revenues to secular jJurpoSes of general utility, the erfl of 
Ripon, the duke of Richmond, Mr. Stanley, and sir James 
Graham,* resigned their offices. Their places were soon sup- 
plied ; but the changes in the cabinet.were very distastefii^ 
to the house of lords, and the new Irish tithe-bill was 
rejected by a decisive majority. . 

10. Another Irish question Jed # to further changes in the 
ministry. In the discussion on the renewal of the* coercion 
bill, it appeared that some members of the cabinet had 
agreed to certain compromises with its opponents of which 
their colleagues were ignorant. The disclosure of these 
negotiations led to the resignation oftlords Althorp and 
Grey, tSe former of whom, however, returned to office 
when lord Melbourne was appointed premier. Almost the 
only important measure of the session was a bill for the 
amendment of the poor-laws, which placed the entire 
management of the relief of the poor under the control 
of three commissioners appointed by the crown; and though 
it effected other very great changes, it was not much con- 
nected with party politics. 

11. On the death of earl Spencer, lord Althorp by in- 
heritance was advanced to the uppey house ; he was, in con- 
sequence, obliged to vacate his office of chancellor of the 
exchequer; the kjpg, therefore, being by no means satisfied 
with the conduct of his ministers, took this opportunity of 
dismissing the Melbourne administration. 

12. Sir Robert' Peel was appointed thfe new premier ; and 
after the formation of his cabinet, the parliament was dis- 
solved, and a new election brought the strength of parties 
to a very severe test. In England, the partizons of sir 
Robert Peel's administration had a small megority; but in 
Ireland, the ministerial candidates were almost everywhere 
unsuccessful. When the parliament assembled, the minis- 
ters were beaten at the very outset in the choice of a 
speaker ; Mr. Abercromby, the opposition candidate, having 
been preferred to the ministerial candidate, Bir Charles 
Sutton, by a majority of ten. Several other raytions having 
been decided against the ministers, sir Robert Peel and his 
colleagues resigned, and the Melbourne cabinet was re- 
stored, with the femarkable exception of lord Brougham, 
whose place^as chancellor, was supplied by lord Coftenham. 

13. A bill for reforming the "corporations of En g la nd 
was immediately introduced by the Melbourne admimstra- 

f.3 * ■ ■ 
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tion, and passed after certain modifications in the house 
ofYctfds. A law for regulating th& marriages of dissen- 
ters was also passed by both houses ; but tjie ministerial 
measures for regulating the Irish church were again rejected 
by the house of lords. 

14. The state of Canada began to occupy a large share of 

public attention during the latter port of the session ; the 
colonial house of assembly opposed the measures of the 
government, and went'tB the extreme of withholding the 
supplies. Commissioners were sent to arrange these dif- 
ferences, but the Canadians of French descent made claims, 
not only inconsistent with the continuance of British do- 
minion, but with r the fair claims to protection of the 
British emigrants who had settled in the country, And their 
demands were consequently rejected. ■ 

15. During the struggle between the nicely balanced 
parties in England, the aspect of continental affairs was 
favourable to the continuance of peace. Maqy attempts 
were made on the life of the king of the French, and various 
plots were formed by enthusiastic republicans ’to effect a 
revolution, but the friends of order rallied round the throne, 
and the only result of these attacks was to increase the 
strength of the government. Spain was distracted by the 
horrors of a disputed succession. A little before the death 
of Ferdinand VII., the salic law, which had been introduced 
by the Bourbon dynasty, was Bet aside m favour of that 
monarch's infant daughter; and she succeeded to the 
throne after her father's decease (IS33). Don Carlos, 
the unde of the young queen, and male heir to the throne, 
protested against this arrangement, and supported his claims 
by an appeal to arms. A sanguinary, yet desultory civil 
war resulted; but the partizans of Don Carlos never ob- 
tained such successes os to enable them to overthrow the 
succession of Isabella. 

1G. The commencement of the parliamentary session in 
1836, showed that the lords and commons were still at 
issue on the line of policy that ought to be pursued towards 
Ireland, and on the measures for regulating the established 
church in England and Ireland. A bill for the remodelling 
of the Irish corporations on the plan newly adopted for 
those in England, was thrown out byrthe lords. Xawb, 
however were passed for the commutation jof tithe# in 
England, for licensing Qther places than the established 
^hqrch for the performance of marriage rites, for the re- 
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gistration of births, deaths, and marriages, and for 
lating episcopal sees* , 



17. In Upper Canada, the refractory house of assembly 
was dissolved, and at the new election a majority of mem- 


bers favourable to the British government was returned. 
But in Lower Canada, the demands' of the French party 
were not only renewed but increased, and the governor, 


after a vain effort to conciliate the house of assembly, put 
an end to the session. * " • 


1 8. In America, the progress of the contest between Pre- 
sident Jackson and the bank of the United States greatly 
embarrassed commercial transactions. In spite of all legis- 
lative prohibitions, the country was iijundated by an over 
issue o# paper money, and the government, to check the evil, 
decreed that specie alone should be received for the pur- 
chase of public lands. The small notes were immediately 
depreciated ; several banks failed, and many of the leading 
merchants and traders were unable to discharge their en- 
gagements. The crisis was in consequence sensibly felt in 
England. m 

19. The parliamentary session of 1837 produced few 
measures of importance ; several statutes were passed for 
the amendment of the criminal law ; but on Irish questions 
the two houses maintained their opposite opinions, and con- 
sequently nothing resulted ; in mattefs of ecclesiastical policy 
the result was precisely the same ; the only matter in which 
there was any appearance of unanimity, was in the adoption 
of resolutions for administering the government of Lower 
Canada in opposition to the refractory house of assembly. 
A gloom, however, was thrown over these and all other dis- 
cussions by the increasing illness of the king, whose disease 
at on early period prognosticated its fatal termination. His 
majesty died on the morning of the 20th of June, sincerely 
regretted by every class of his subjects. During his reign 
of nearly seven years, the nation eiyoyed*general tranquillity 
both at home and abroad; the only exception being the 
riotous proceedings that took place in one or two large 
towns during the passing of the Reform Bill ; and it was 
the only reign in the annals of England duridg which there 
was no foreign war. Provision was made for Adelaide, the 
queen- dowager, Uy a porhamqptary grant of 100,000/. per 
annum, an£ the residences of Marlborough House and 
Hughey Pork. 

T 4 
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i Questions for Examination. 

1. wut was the condition of France after the rerolution t 

9. Did any civil war ariae in Portugal ? • 

3. How was Turkey forced into dependence on Russia ? 9 

4. What was the state of parties in the first reformed parliament ? 

■A. To what measures of domestic policy was the attention of paiiia- 

ment directed ? 

6. What wyu the nature of the opposition to the bill for regulating 
the revenues of the Irish churoh ? 

7- Was any change made ill the East and West India colonies ? 

0. To what dangers was the American union exposed ? 

9. On what questions was lord Grey's cabinet divided ? 

10. What circumstances led to further changes in the ministry? 

1 1. On what occasion was thB Melbourne cabinet dissolved ? 

12. How was sir Robert Peel compelled to resign ? 

13. With what measures did the Melbourne ministry succeed? 

14. In what condition was Canada ? • 

16. Can you state the circumstances of the civil war in Spain ? 

16. On what subjects were the majorities of the lords and commons at 
variance ? 

I7< What was the progress of Canadian discontent ? 

16. Did any commercial crisis occur in America ? 

10. Why was the session of 1B37 unproductive of important measures ? 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

V p 

VICTORIA. 



* . , SECTION I. 

" They deck'd Kef courtly halls— 

They rein'd hftiJfbndred steedvt— 
t The^ahouted ether palace gale, 

1 Vhoble queen s ucc eeds l v "—A non." 

4. Vjotojua, the only daughter of Edward, duke of Kent, 
qgAeeded£(N^lie ywcle a* the early age of eighteen, and 
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her accession to the throne was hailed with more than ordi- 
nary enthusiasm. Tha kingdom of Hanover, however, j)Ab 
dissevered frop the empire by the operation of the salic 
law, whioh excluded females from the succession. The 
crown of that kingdom in consequence fell to the duke of 
Cumberland, the next heir-male, and brother of the late 1 
king. The formal business rf parliament was completed 
with all possible despatch, and at the close of thb se&Bion 
the parliament was dissolved. * THe> elections were more 
than usually tranquil : no change was made in the cabinet, 
and when parliament assembled towards the close of the 
year, it appeared that ministers retained their mcjority in 
the house of commons,* while the opposition in the house of 
lords wotf somewhat moderated. £. The state of Lower 
Canada was«one of the most pressing subjects for the con- 
sideration of the legislature ; the opponents of the govern- 
ment, who were chiefly of French extraction, had taken up 
arms, and pised the standard of rebellion. But it soon 
appeared that their measures were as badly concerted as 
their claims were groundless ; after a very brief struggle 
most of the leaders abandoned their deluded followers, and 
sought shelter in the United States. Immediately after the 
re-assembling of parliament in January, 1838, measures 
were introduced for the temporary government of Canada, 
its constitution having been suspended by the revolt ; and 
the earl of Durham was appointed governor-general of the 
British possessions in North America, with full powers, as 
lord commissioner, for the adjustment of the affairs of Upper 
and Lower Canada. The result of his mission was, that 
the two provinces were consolidated into one, under a joint 
political administration ; by which wise policy party interests 
were dissolved, and tranquillity soon restored. Beyond the 
Canadian question, the parliamentary session was chiefly 
occupied with various measures of Irish policy, particularly 
the introduction of a %oor-law into that country ; there 
were, however, a few enactments of general interest which 
obtained the sanction of the legislature ; the parliamentary 
qualification was extended, arrest for debt on mesne process 
was abolished, and the administering of oaths tn courts of 
justice dispensed 'with in respect of Quakers, Moravians, 
and others. • 

3. The 28th of June of this year (183B) witnessed the 
coronation of the young queen, fkich took place amidst 
universal rejoicing ; many foreign princes and ambassadors 
t 5 ■ , ’ 
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were present, who also took great interest fn the imposing 
ch^mony. Boon after, parliament, was prorogued by the 
queen in person. The internal energies of the kingdom 
were now developing themselves in the conathictiyn of vast 
works of public benefit, among which the completion of 
several important railways was the most conspicuous. 4. Our 
foreign policy, however, was (^’sgraced by a proceeding which 
ended iif the most lamentable results. Under the erroneous 
impression that Russia flontfcinplated some aggressive move- 
ment against the stability of our Indian empire through the 
instrumentality of Persia, an Anglo-Indian army was marched 
into the wild and distant country of Afghanistan. Sir John 
Keane was appointed to the command of the expedition, 
and proceeded with va$t resources of men and means into 
the heart of the country. Candahar was occupied ; and no 
difficulty was opposed to his career till his arrival at the 
fort of Ghuznee. This strong position he at once stormed 
and took ; and the way being thus opened to Cabul, he 
hastened on to the capital. Dost Mohammed, Yhe reigning 
prince, was deposed, and Shah Soojah, a monarch more 
friendly to British interests, was substituted in his room. 
Sir John Keane having left a strong force in Cabul, with 
Macnaghten and Burnes, as the chief officers of the mission, 
hastily returned to Itfdia, and from thence to England, 
where, in honour of his brilliant successes, he was raised to 
the peerage. 1 

5. Difficulties began now to manifest themselves in our 
connexion with China, which ended in an open rupture with 
that empire. Our WeBt Indian colonics also broke out into 
insubordination, particularly Jamaica, in consequence of the 
interference of the legislature in the subject of West India 
slavery. The difficulties, however, were eventually com- 
promised, and tranquillity restored. 6. The internal state 
of the kingdqpi was somewhat disturbed by Chartism, the 
grand desideratum put forward by #ie working classes as a 
remedy for their BuppoBed wrongs; it required, 1. uni- 
versal suffrage ; 2. vote by ballot ; 3. annual parliaments ; 
4. paid members ; and 5. no property qualification. The 
Chartists bfake out into open riot towards the close of the 
year(lB39) at Newport, in Alonmouthshirc. Frost, Wil- 
liams, and Jones, the fom^a tors of theqp disturbances, were 
captartdi tried, and sentenced to death ; hut their sentence 
was ultimately commuted to transportation for life. 
r 7. Hie first great event of the new year (1840) was the 
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marriage of* her Majesty with Prince Albert, of Saxe* 
Coburg Gotha, which was solemnized in St. James’s chppel, 
on February 10. The ddy was celebrated throughout the 
kingdom by a general holiday and great rejoicing. The 
chief phints of interest connected with our foreign policy 
were the advance of an expedition against China, to obtain 
indemnity for the past, and better security for our commerce 
for the future ; and the successes of our navy on the coast 
of Syria, in support of the? pow$r of the sultan of Turkey, 
against his rebellious pacha, Mohammed Ali. 

The following year brought with it a cessation of hostili- 
ties in China, by the occupation of Canton, which was ran- 
Bomed by the payment uf six millions of dollars to the 
British^ by way of indemnity for the expenses of the war. 
The pacification of the Levant vVas also a matter of con- 
gratulation. The government, however, did not seem to 
possess the confidence of the country, and although the 
parliament was dissolved, and an appeal made to the people, 
yet lord Melbourne was forced to resign. Sir Robert Peel 
came into office as leader of the new administration. 
9. The successes of our arms in the beginning of the year 
were now more than counterbalanced by the sad disasters 
which befel our army in Afghanistan. A fierce rebellion 
broke out on November 2, at Cab*il ; Burnea and Macnagh- 
ten, the British ministers, with other civil and military 
officers, were successively murdered, and the whole country 
rose in arms under the treacherous Akbar Khan, the Bon of, 
the deposed king, Dost Mohammed, who determined on the 
massacre of the whole British force. "Pusillanimity and in- 
decision in the councils of the general- in -chief, led to an 
immediate evacuation of the country; 4500 fighting men, 
together with about 12,000 camp followers, besides women 
and children, Bet forward, through ice and enow, on their 
lamentable retreat ; and no sooner had they cleared out of 
their cantonments, than the blood-thirsty Afghans began 
to plunder the baggage, and fire upon the soldiery ; they 
continued without ceasing their revengeful assaults upon the 
bewildered and desponding multitude, till there was nothing 
left to plunder and none left to kill. Out of * host of about 
26,000 human beings, only a few hundreds were rescued 
from death by captivity. The ladies and the wounded had 
been given up TO the enemy early in the marcjji, and Dr. 
firydon wRs the only officer who made good his retreat. 
In- the following year, howevefr, on the appointment of 
w 
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loT0 Ellenborough to the governor- generalship of India, in 
the tolace of lord Auckland, our national character was re- 
paired the honour of our arms retrieved, and the unfortu- 
nate prisoners rescued. General Pollock was* despatched 
into Afghanistan with an invading army ; he advanced on 
Gabulwith all possible rapidity; while on the other Bide, 
genpral Nott, who had held out at Candahar during the 
recent difficulties, brought his forces also to bear on the 
capital. Victory everywhere 1 attended the British arms ; 
and the British officers and ladies, who had been taken pri- 
soners, were also rescued, at Bameean on the road to Turk- 
istan ; our late disgraces having now been bo gloriously re- 
deemed, it waB determined to evacuate a country which we 
ought never to havd entered ; the fortifications and other 
works of Cabul having been destroyed, the Britjsh troops 
Bet forward on their return home, and after a march of about 
ten weeks arrived safely on the banks of the Sutledge, 
December 17, 1842. 

ip. The war in China had broken out afresh, In conse- 
qukftrof the continued differences between the English and 
Chiond authorities; but it waB renewed with so much 


vigour on the part of our government, that the haughty 
Chinese were compelled to solicit the establishment of 
peace. A treaty was entered into by sir Henry Pottinger, 
on Aug. 29, 1B42, off Nankin, by which lasting peace and 
friendship were to exist between the two 'nations. China 
was to pay twenty-one million dollars, several of her ports 
were to be thrown r open to the British merchants, and the 
island of Hong- Kong to he ceded in perpetuity to the 
British empire, with other important commercial advantages. 

11. At home a few Blight disturbances arose in the manu- 
facturing districts from commercial depression ; the repeal 
of the corn-laws had become a great source of political 
agitation; and questions of Irish policy continued to absorb 
much of the attention of government. Wales, usually bo 
tranquil, now exhibited Beenes of popular violence, originating 
in the oppressive system of turnpike-tolls. Government 
appointed a commission in October, 1843, to inquire into 
the operation «*of the turnpike laws, which ended in an 
amelioration of the burden, and the cessation of all outrage. 

1 2. The Afghan war had no sooner been terminated, 
than the treacherous conduct of tfee Ameers of Scinde to- 
wards the British troops in the^hte difficulties In Afghan- 
istan, and their subsequent' attf i p t to break off their da- 

i ' ♦ 
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gagements wifii our Indian government, brought down upon 
them an armed Britisji force, under sir Charles Napier^/ A 
desperate battle was fought near Hydrabad, which resulted 
in the giscofniiture of the Ameers, and the annexation of 
their country to our possessions. The Mahrattas also dis- 
played similar treachery ; but they met a severe chastise* 
ment in the battles of Mahprtypoor, and of Punniar, in Jhe 
neighbourhood of Gwalior, which forced them to*Bubmit to 
the demands of the Indian gbvemmQpt. These great actions 
closed the year 1843. In the next year circumstances occurred 
in the government of our Indian empire, which led to the 
recall of lord Ellenborough, who was succeeded by sir Henry 
Hardinge, as governor-general of India. It was not long 
after sir.Henry's arrival, before his milftary skill was called 
into active,exercise. The Sikh chiefs were making formid- 
able preparations for invading the British territories; the 
attempt had been some time anticipated ; but it was the 
desire of government to act on the defensive, rather than on 
the offensive ; so that no great advances were made to check 
their crossing the Sutledge, which separated us from the Pun- 
jaub. The day at length arrived, when these lawless sol- 
diers crossed the river, and bade defiance to our Indian 
armies. The first encounter took place at Moodkee, on De- 
cember 14, 1845 ; the struggle was most desperate, hut vic- 
tory decided in favour of the British. The terrible battleB of 
Ferozeshoh, Aliwal, and Sobraon, followed in quick succes- 
sion, the Sikhs incurring great losses in each engagement : B 
in the last battle, the most terrific carnage took place ; men 
were mowed down by hundreds; and hundreds upon hun- 
dreds were drowned in attempting to recross the Sutledge. 
The Buccess of the British was complete; but it was not 
achieved without an immense sacrifice of officers and men ; 
in the battle of Sobraon, the Sikhs lost 1 0,000 men in killed 
and wounded, and the British 2383. Our army immediately 
marched upon Lahore, and entered the capital without oppo- 
sition ; the remaining Sikhs submitted ; a treaty was con- 
cluded, and indemnities were to be paid to the British 
government. Thus closed one of the most eventful and 
fearful struggles that ever called into action the strength and 
valour of our Anglo-Indian army, February 10, 1846. 

13. During these martial proceedings abroad, affifirs at 
home were naanming a more cheering aspect; ^domestio 
tranquillity Was restored, commerce greatly improved, and 
the' revenue sustained by the imjtoaition of an income-tax. 
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The duties on articles imported from abroad wefe considerably 
reduced, and great advances made in the principles of free- 
trarc: The repeal of the corn-laws how continued to be a 
matter of universal discussion, which was considerably pro- 
moted by the formation of an anti- corn-law league, provided 
f \vith immense funds^or the dissemination of its principles 
throughout the country by means of lecturers. 

The moral and intellectual welfare of the working classes 
was also a matter of consideration with the government. 
Annual grants of money were allowed by parliament to pro- 
vide for the education of the people; and a .committee of 
the privy-council was appointed to manage their disburse- 
ment, under the appellation of the Committee of Council on 


Education. * , 

14. In Ireland political disquietude was on the decline ; 
many measures were passed by the legislature to improve 
its position, and ameliorate the condition of the people : 
means of academical instruction were also considerably ex- 
|pnded by grants from parliament. The failure of the 
pdta|p crop, however, in 1845, and the deficiency of the 
hqjrV,eat, carried extreme misery and want throughout the 
wnjfr of Ireland. To this failure may be ascribed the 
hasty settlement of the corn-law question. The universal 
cry for food quickened tjie government into an unflinching 
consideration of the Bubject; and consequently a measure 
was brought before parliament for the repeal of the corn- 
laws. After great discussion, this important bill was paseed ; 
sir Robert Peel and his colleagues immediately resigned; 
and soon after the anti-corn-law league, was dissolved. The 
formation of a new ministry devolved on lord John RuBsell. 
The failure of the potato crop again in 1846, combined with 
n deficient harvest throughout Europe, produced great and 
general distress ; and in the west ofj^cptlond, but especially 
in Ireland, occasioned intense sufferin'^; in the latter country 
multitudes perished from famine and disease. Every effort, 
however, was made by public munificence and private libe- 
rality to arrest the progress of these calamities ; and by the 
goodness of the Almighty, a most bountiful harvest follow- 
ing the year of scarcity, the nation was once more blessed with 
plenty and abundance. 


Question* /or Examination. 

1. How was the secession of Queen Victoria imbed t M 
8. What subjects occupied thO attention of her first pesUamentt 
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3. When the coronation of the queen take place 1 
» 4. What events led to the occupation of Afghanistan by an Anglo- 
Indian army 1 9 

0. What was the state of reeling in China, and the WestTndies, at 
this period ? 

6. What demand of the Chartists disturbed the pnblio peace 1 
7> What were the chief events of the year 1840 9 
B. How were the differences with China* settled 1 * . 

9. What disasters befel our^army in Afghanistan 1 and how were 
they retrieved 1 • 

10. On what terms was peac® fijialbj established with China 1 

11. How were matters at home proceeding at this period; par- 

ticularly in Wales 1 

12. What serious engagements occurred on the Indian frontier with 

our treacherous allies, immediately after the Afghan war 1 

13. What important measures were effected by Sir Robert Peel’s 

government 1 and by what means wma the repeal of the corn- 
laws promoted 9 » # 

14. Whafcwas the state of Ireland at this period I What important 

political measure was hastened on by the failure of the harvest 1 


SECTION II. 

“ Gather, ye nations, gather ! 

From forge, and mine, and mill ! 

Come Bcience and invention 1 
Come industry and skill ! 

Come with your brass and iron, • 

Your Bilver and your gold. 

Ana arts that change the face of earth. 

Unknown to men of old l" — Mack ay. • 

1. The railway mania of 1846 presented one of the 
most remarkable instances of popular infatuation ever 
witnessed in this country. Everybody seemed resolved to 
get suddenly rich. It was impossible that half the schemes 
projected could be carried out remuneratively, even had the 
money for completing them been forthcoming; but for many 
of them the money could not be raised at all, while others 
which were in time completed, yielded but small immediate 
profit to their shareholders. 2. One of the worst results of 
thereckless railway speculation was manifest in the following 
year, when trade languished for want of the capital necessary 
for carrying it on . Many of the first mercantile houses failed, 
and dragged down with them crowds of retail tradesmen, 
while multitudes* of the working classes were tb^pwn out of 
employ and exposed to want. 

3. This year (1847) was a Aost disastrous ode for the 
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Irish. The repeated failure of the crops, together with the* 
eprea^of the potato disease, hod feduqed a large propor- 
tion of the population to the straits of famine. To meet 
their urgent necessities, parliament voted ten millions 
sterling. Com and grain were bought and distributed in 
hu^e quantities, and nearly three-quarters of a million of 
poor Irishman were set to work ifi road- making at regular 
wages. Emigration also was reported to more generally 
than in former years ; audit lfas been by emigration more 
than any other means that the pressure of the population 
upon the resources of the soil has Bince been relieved. * 

4. The electric telegraph, which had been tried on the 
Great Western railway in 1839 by Mr. Cooke, had extend- 
ed with the Bprea^of* railways, and before the close of this 
‘year the public were Btartled by the announcement that the 
Queen's speech, delivered in London at the opening of 
parliament on the 23rd of November, had been trans- 
mitted to Edinburgh in four hours. 

6. The financial crisis of 1847, during which consols had 
jjjtbuched for a time the low rate of £79 had passed over by 
the end of the year, and business matters had recovered 
with the restoration of confidence — when, early in 1848, a 
revolution broke out in France, inaugurated by an insur- 
rection in Paris, said to be r provoked by the prohibition of a 
reform banquet. Louis Philippe fled to this country in dis- 
guise, and the fact that he had done so was’ known all over 
England before the end of February. The flame of insur- 
rection Bpread rapidly through Europe ; every government 
became in a short time more or less embroiled with its sub- 
jects; trade Was paralyzed and continental commerce almost 
at a standstill. 6. The distress among our working classes, 
which had seemed to be passing awty, now rapidly returned : 
nor was this the worst evil ; the temporary success of insurrec- 
tions abroad, and., the eclat with which they were received, 
encouraged the disaffected at home ; meetings were held at 
which inflammatory lan^hage was freely used, — while in 
London the Chartists sat in convention to deliberate, and dis- 
cuss the national exigencies. 7. The convention ere long re- 
Bolved upon a demonstration on a grand Beale, and decreed 
thatibBhould take place on the 10th of April, when a monster 
procession should traverse the city to therhoUBes of parlia- 
ment, bearing a petition avowedly signed by tyre million 
persons. This design of the< Chartists, as it evidently threat- 
ened fhe public peace, was not at all relished by the citizens. 
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who, to the number of 200,000, assumed the office of special 
constables, and took the pdhce of the metropolis into Ibeir 
own hands. *8. When the 10th of April came, it found the 
citizen constables on duty, and greatly outnumbering the 
Chartists. The procession was not allowed to take place a& 
designed ; and the enormous petition was found, on bejng 
examined after presentation, Fo contain less than hsflf the de- 
clared number of signatures; many qf which were evidently 
forged or fictitious. Chartism may be said to have collapsed 
under the exposure of this fraud — and its grotesque defeat 
was hailed with satisfaction by the loyal and well-disposed. 

9. There was, however, less cause for satisfaction with 
the state of affairs in Ireland. Daniel O’Connell, who had 
long heacled the Irish agitation, hid died fti May 1847 at 
Genoa, and was succeeded by agitators of less know- 
ledge and prudence, and far more reckless zeal. At their 
head was Mr. Smith O'Brien, a member of parliament, and 
John Mitchell, a newspaper editor ; under their leadership, 
a body of insurgents attacked a party of police, and were 
ludicrously defeated in a brief encounter, the arena of which 
was a cabbage-garden. Smith O’Brien and Mitchell, with 
some of their followers, were tried and transported : but 
after a few years of exile most of them received a freepar- 
don and were allowed to return home. Tranquillity^ds 
speedily restored -after the failure of this feeble and ill- 
advised attempt. 

10. At the close of 1848 much alarm/waB created by the 
re-appearance of the Asiatic cholera. Breaking out first 
in Scotland, it began ere long to spread southwards, visiting 
most of our large towns, and manifesting itself in most deadly 
form wherever vice and filthiness abounded and material 
nuisance's were suffered to accumulate. Its ravages were 
fearful in London during the summer of 1 849, and no less 
than 15,000 of the population, chiefly of the poor and ill- 
fed, ill-lodged classes, were mown down by the plague. 

11. It had, however, one good and wholesome effect; it 
taught the people the value of sanitary measures, and 
induced them to co-operate with the authorities in carrying 
them out. It taught them also the importance of checking 
the disease in its premonitory stages, and the use of pre- 
cautions whichr experience had shown to be effective. 

12. The Enal triumph of the free-trade principle was 
achieved this year by the repeal, dr rather the modification, 
of the navigation laws, and the throwing open of the earry- 
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ing trade by sea. The measure passed the Commons by a 
mfij&rity of sixty- one, but barely escaped rejection by the 
Lords: the p act received the royal assent e on the 26th 
of June. Tbe effect of this measure has been the deduction 
of the price of sea-bgme commodities, which had been much 
enhanced by the monopoly allowed to British vessels. 

*13. G^eat sympathy was eScited about this time for the 
Bufferings of the Hungarian* patriots, who had striven in 
vain to assert their nationality against the combined forces 
of Austria and Russia. Kossuth and other leaders had 
taken refuge in Turkey, when the czar demanded that they 
should be given up to hi3 vengeance. The sultan refused 
compliance, and iv. his refused he was sustained by the 
general indignation of the British people, and backed by 
.the firmness of lord Palmerston, who compelled the 
Russian autocrat to submit to a compromise. The refugees 
were transferred to Asia Minor, and Kossuth subsequently 
received an enthusiastic welcome in England. c 

14. In August ' the Queen visited Ireland, and was 
everywhere greeted with the most earnest demonstrations 
of loyalty. The first court under the Encumbered Estates 
Act, which was passed in the previous year, was held in 
Dublin on the 24th of Qctober. By thiB act the estates of 
poor and involved proprietors are legally sold, and thus, the 
soil, being transferred to capitalists who have themeans of cul- 
tivating it, furnishes increased employment to the labouring 
classes. 15. In India the Sikh war was this year brought to a 
close by the annexation of the Pui\jaub, after a series of 
arduous labours and brilliant triumphs during the campaigns 
of four years, culminating in tbe victory of Goojerat and 
the unconditional surrender of the Sikh army. 16. The 
queen- dowager, Adelaide, wife of William the Fourth, died 
on the 2nd of December. She had lived a retired life after 
the death of the king, occupying herself chiefly in acts of 
benevolence ; and she left instructions for her funeral, in 
which she directed that her ,f mortal remains should be 
conveyed to the grave without any pomp or state." 

17. The year which closed the first half of the nineteenth 
.century began well, with tranquillity both at home and 
abroad, with food cheap, employment plentiful, and trade 
comparatively prosperous. Under the "auspices of Prince 
Albertan Exhibition of tbe Industry, of all/Nations was 
projected for the following year, and the genius of Sir 
Joseph Paxton was engaged in preparing the wondrous 
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edifice of glass and iron in which the countless treasures of 
art and industry werft subsequently displayed. 18. Btft the 
country suffered a severe loss when, in July, Sir Robert 
Peel wffls suddenly snatched away: he wo% riding in the 
pork, when his horse stumbled and threw him ; and aftPA' 
three days of severe suffering he expired. On the 8th nf 
July the duke of Cambridge died at the age of 74. 

19. In August the first aulvna^ine telegraph was success- 
fully carried out by connecting the coast of England with 
that of France by means of the electric wire. The 
exchange of communications proved to be as speedy and as 
certain by sea as by land ; and the results of this experiment, 
while they were an invaluable boon to both countries, were 
an earnest and an assurance of* greater triumphs in the 
future. lJiiriiig tills same mouth the Queen paid a short 
visit to Belgium. 

20. Towards the end of the year great excitement was 
occasioned by the publication of a papal brief, assuming to 
establish a Roman Catholic hierarchy fh England, and to 
divide the country into episcopal sees, with cardinal Wise- 
man, ns “ archbishop of Westminster," at their head. The 
measure was received as an affront by the English people, 
and meetings were held in various parts of the country, at 
which it was denounced in unqualified terms. When 
parliament met in the following session a hill was passed 
,r to prevent the assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles 
from places in the united kingdom ; ” but the provisions of 
this act have not been very stringently enforced. 

21. The census of the United Kingdom, taken in March 
1851, showed that the population of the whole of the 
British islands amounted to rather more than 27* millions, 
and that it had about doubled since the beginning of the 
century. 22. The most striking event of this year was the 
opening, on the 1st of May, of the great exhibition in 
Hyde Park. Such a spectacle os it presented had never 
been witnessed, or even conceived before ; and it may 
he said to have kindled the admiration of the civilized 
world, Beeing that visitors flocked to it in crowds from all 
ports of the globe. Financially it proved a great success, 
the receipts from all sources exceeding half . a million 
sterling. Hopeful people imagined that this grand in- 
dustrial gathering would suffice to inaugurate an era of 
peo£e, and that henceforth natibns would relinquish the 
sword, and only strive with each other on the arena of 
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industry — but all such amiable c^elusipns were doomed to 
be soon dispelled. 

23. During the autumn much interest was^ excited 
throughout tne country by the arrival here of considerable 
Quantities of gold frfim Australia. A good deal had been 
said from time to time on the subject of the gold discoveries, 
without, h'owever, awakening aijy special interest j but with 
the arrival of the hard'golcl the indifference vanished — 
romantic stories began to circulate, telling of the acquire- 
ment of fabulous wealth by a single lucky stroke of the 
pick — and thousands of adventurers were now eager to 
traverse half the circumference of the earth in order to 
try their fortunes in the*, new Eldorado. 24. Thus set in 
that steady migration to “the diggings,’* which* continued 
for years — the result of which has been a regular influx 
of gold, imparting vigour to commerce, while gradually 
increasing the cost of all the necessaries of life. 

25. On the 2nd qf December, Louis Napoleon, who had 
been placed at the head of the French republic in 1849, 
overthrew the constitution, and made himself master of 
France by a daring coup d'etat. The members of the 
legislature who were known to be opposed to his designs, 
were seized in their dwellings, and imprisoned or exiled : 
the populace were overawed by the soldiery, and many of 
them were Blain in the streets of Paris ; all show of oppo- 
sition was indeed borne down by the strong hand. 

26. Lord Palmerston saw fit to recognize the coup d’etat; 
and he did so in a despatch, without consulting either his 
colleagues or his sovereign : this step, the policy of which 
has been since acknowledged, caused his dismissal from the 
office of foreign secretary. 


Questions for Examination. 

I. What popular mania prevailed iu 1046 1 

3. What was the result of it 7 

3. What was file condition of.aff&irs in Ireland in 1847 1 

4. What success was achieved by the electric telegraph I 

5. What happened on the continent in the beginning of 1B4B 1 

0. What followed at home ' 

7. What a were the proceedings of the Chartists 1 • 

8. What was the result I , 

9. Relate what took place in Ireland. 

10. describe the progress of /he cholera in 1848-40. 

II. Wha( lessons wdre learned frqm it 1 
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12. How was the principle of free trade asserted at this time 

13. Relate what took pl|ce in Hungary and Turkey. 

14. What occurred in Irelnmf 1 4 

15. How was the war in India terminated ! 

16. Whattmember of the royal family died this yeai^ 

17. How did the year 1050 begin 1 ^ 

16. Whose untimely loss had the people to'Tegret 1 

19. What success attended the electric telegraph 1 

20. What measure gave offence towards the end of the year 1 

21. To what number had the population amounted in 1051 1 

22. Describe the most striking event of Che year. 

23. What new source of excitement arose in the autumn ? 

24. What were some of the results of the gold discoveries 1 

25. Describe the acts of Louis Napoleon in December. 

26. What was the conduct of lord Palmerston 1 


SECTION III. 

w ,What powerful call Bhall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 

The mind that thought for Britain’s weal, 

The hand that grasped the victor’s steel ?” — Scott. 

1 . In February 1852 the f ‘Birkenhead” steam ship, while 
conveying troopB to the Cape of £ood Hope, Btruck upon a 
rock off Simon's Bay on the African coast. Of 630 men 
on hoard, 436 w^re drowned, the boats being only sufficient 
to carry off the remainder, together with the women, 
children, and sick. In the presence of impending death, the* 
soldiers maintained their coolness and discipline, and calmly 
obeyed orders to the last. The spectacle of their sublime 
endurance elicited the admiration of all Europe. 

2. On the 14th of September the duke of Wellington 
(bom in 1769) died calmly at Walmer Castle. He was 
honoured with a public funeral, which took place on the 
1 8th of November ; and it was estimated that fully a 
million and a half of persons were congregated along the 
line of route to witness the imposing spectacle. The body 
was laid on a sumptuous car, and drawn by twelve horses 
from the Horse Guards to 5t. Paul’s* cathedrgl, where it was 
deposited in the vault by the side of that of Nelson. 

3. Early in December Louis Napoleon, who had in 

January been clfosen prince-president of the French re- 
public for ten years, was elected emperor by a Majority of 
more than seven millions of votes, and assumed the title of 
Napoleon III. a - 
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4. At the close of this year the Kaffir war was brought to 
an ertd. It had been waging for°mor£ than two years, and 
at times had menaced the safety of our South African 
territory; general Cathcart, who succeeded to the 

§ pvernment on the 2Qth of November, defeated the tribe of 
lasutos and reduced the Kaffir chiefs to submission. 

5“ Aboi^t the same time Pegu was annexed to the 
British territory in India, jn ooif&equence of the success of 
our arms in Burmah. Xfter the fall of his strong places the 
king of Ava abdicated, and a treaty of peace was concluded 
with his successor. 6. In the beginning of this year 'the 
Russell ministry was displaced, and was succeeded by that 
of earl Derby, which in its turn gave way to the adipinistra- 
* tion of lord Aberdeen in the middle of December^ 

7. The czar of Russia, Nicholas I, had been long look- 
ing forward to the seizure of Constantinople and the 
dismemberment of Turkey ; and finding a pretext for hos- 
tility in the concessiorfe made by the sultan in favour of the 
Latin church at Jerusalem, he marched his forces to the 
Turkish frontier*** The Russians crossed the Pruth on 
2nd of July, ISfl&Jj'tit were checked in their advance by the 
Turks, who, un3hi* pmar Pacha, defeated them in successive 
encounters. The English and French fleets entered the 
Bosphorus in October ; and on the last day of November 
the Russidhs snatched a disgraceful revenge *for their defeats 
im the line of the Danube by the unwarrantable destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet at Sinope. 

9. In the beginning of the following year England and 
France, after concluding a treaty with Turkey, declared war 
against Russia. The maintenance of the line of the Danube 
by the Turks left the allied forces free to assault the strong 
fortress of Sebastopol. Landing safelyjn the Crimea on 
the 14th of September, they assailed tRPftfejjgn posts on 
the river Alma on the 20th, and routed the 'enemy with 
terrible slaughter. The Russians took shelter In Sebastopol, 
which the allies proceeded to invest. 10 . On the 17th of 
October a grand attack was made by the combined forces 
both by Bea and land, but was successfully repulsed by the 
Russians. On the 25th of October was fought the battle 
of Balaklava, distinguished by the famous charge of the “ six 
hundred’ ’ of the light brigade. The battle of Inkermann fol- 
lowed, on the morning of the 6th of November, when the 
Russians, advancing under fcover of a dense fog, drove in the 
English outposts, but were repulsed with tremendous loss. 
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1 1 . The British suffered terribly from cold, famine and want 
of clothing in the blealf winter which ensued, and thesftuf- 
ferings were clearly owing to defects in our military organize* 
tion. Mifth sympathy and more indignation w«e express® 
in their behalf at home, and the popular feeling on this sub> 
ject led to a vote in the House of Commons for inquiry, and 
ultimately to the resignation (JFlord Aberdeen and his Peefite 
colleagues. • • , 

12. Lord Palmerston became premier in 1855, and 
every one now looked for a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
On the -2nd of March the czar Nicholas died rather 
suddenly, and his removal excited hopes of a speedy peace 
— hopes which were not realized. The •siege was carried 
on with all possible activity, but fof a time the results were 
far from encouraging. An attack on the Redan, made on 
the 1 8th of June, failed ; and a few days after, Lord Raglan, 
the commander-in-chief, died from the weariness and 
exhaustion •consequent on prolonged anxiety — being suc- 
ceeded in the command by General Simpson. 13. On the 
16th of August the Russians made a final effort in an obstinate 
encounter on the line of the Tchemaya. In this battle the 
Sardinians, under general La Marmora, bore the principal 
part — their king, Victor Emmanuel, having joined the 
alliance early in the year. The Russians were utterly put 
to the rout, and their defeat on this occasion plainly pointed 
to the beginning of the end. On the Bth of September the 
crowning assault was made; and when night came the 
Russians evacuated, the city— retreating in good order to 
the defences on the north side of the harbour. 14. On the 
17th of October admiral Lyons captured and burnt Kilburn 
on the Dnieper ; and during the winter that followed, the. 
docks, arsenals, and government buildings in the conquered 
city were blown up or otherwise destroyed. 

15. While these events were transpiring mthe Crimea, a 
fleet under sir Charles Napier had been sent into the 
Baltic. Bomarsundwas taken, and Sveaborg was for the 
most part destroyed ; but, for want of gun-boats, nothing 
could be effected against the fortress of Cronstadt. 

16. On the 15th of January, 1856, the Russians accepted 
terms of peace ; and a treaty was signed at Paris on the 
1st of April following. By this treaty fhe independence of 
the principalities was established; the navigation of the 
Danube was opened ; and agreements were entered into for 
settling the Russo-Torltish frontier, in Asia. 
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17. Nothing of paramount importance markB the course 
^jttjrwpta at home during this trying war. At Preston a 
^tj^ritrous strike which deprived nearly 15,000 persons of 
jtejifj^mient lasted from the 15th of October, lg53, to the 
yfoo£?tlija fallowing May. The 26th of April, 1854, was 
c neld a’ general fast-day on account of the war ; on the 

10th' Of jW the Crystal Palace at Sydenham was opened 
by th« Queen; the 1st of October waB devoted to thanks- 
giving for an abundant harvest ; and during the autumn of 
this year cholera prevailed for a time in the south and west 
of London. In April, 1855, the emperor and empress of 
the French paid a friendly visit to the Queen ; and 
her Majesty and the prince consort visited Paris during 
August, at which time multitudes were attracted to the 
French capital by the great Industrial Exhibitidh. 

18. The Russiau war had hardly come to a close when 
a fresh Bource of Btrife sprang up further east. It has 
always been the policy of this country to keep the fortress 
of Herat in Afghanistan in neutral hands, as it commands 
one of the two routes from Persia to India. In 1856 the 
Persianapjjrf^drff town by siege ; and as they refused to 
withdraw/ihl#*tooreover treated our ambassador with con- 
tumely, it became necessary to eject them by force. This 
was summarily accomplished by an expedition which sailed 
from Bombay under general Outram, and, attacking the 
forts of the enemy, speedily defeated them. These opera- 
tions were almost immediately followed by a treaty of peace, 
according to the terms of which Herat was given up, and 
ample apologies were made to the English ambassador. 

19. In 1857 occurred another commercial crisis. Two 


banks' in the north stopped paymept ; discount in Lon- 
don was at ten per cent. ; and credit was at the 

lowest ebb, when government auBjirapd the bank to ex- 
tend its isBuesi* and after a time dimdence waB restored. 
20. Meanwhile, affairs in the east attuned a Berious aspect. 
An insolent outrage on the part of the Chinese had pro- 
voked retaliation ; and the House of Commons condemning 
the measure^ adopted, lord Palmerston dissolved parlia- 
ment and appealed to the country. The general election 
which followed increased the number of his supporters, and 
the prosecution of the war was resolved bn, in alliance with 
the Freifth, who also had their grievances to redress. 

21 . The progress of the war was delayed by the Indian 
mutiny (to be noticed presently) ; but it was carried to a 
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successful termination, though not without considerable loss. 
More than 400 men perished in a fruitless attempt to^orce 
the passage of the Peiho, in June, 1859 ; but in the follow- 
ing year^the Tartar forts were captured and the allies 
advanced to Pekin. At this time a party of English 
gentlemen, bearing a flag of truce, were treacherously 
seized by the Tartar commander-in-chief, and four of thfem 
died under the barbarities to urtjich they were subjected. In 
return for this monstrous inhumanity, the allies destroyed 
the emperor’s summer palace and exacted an indemnity of 
£100,000 for the relatives of the murdered men. Peace was 
concluded before the end of October, and in the spring of 
1861 the English ambassador took up hisyresidence at Pekin. 
In August, 1858, lord Elgin ha£ landed at Jeddo, and 
succeeded ift establishing commercial relations with Japan. 

22. The terrible mutiny in India broke out early in 1857 
— the grievance being the alleged use of animal fat in 
greasing t^e cartridges distributed to the native soldiers. 
At Berhampore, where the discontent first took the form of 
insubordination, the disaffected regiment was disbanded, 
and no further steps were deemed necessary. 23. But on 
the afternoon of Sunday the 10th of May, a regiment of cavalry 
at Meerut, forty miles from Delhi, rose suddenly in rebellion, 
shot their commanders, fired the cantonments, and let loose 
the prisoners from the gaols. They were joined by the 
30th native infantry, and then a horrible scene ensued : the 
officers, with their wives and children, were massacred in 
tli eir carriages as they returned from church ; and others 
were shot or cut down, those only escaping who could suc- 
ceed in hiding from the fury of the rebels. The mutineers 
then marched to Delhi, where the native troops forming 
the garrison fraternized with them, murdered their officers, 
and slaughtered all the families of Europeans who fell into 
their hands. The revolt spread with inconceivable rapidity, 
and soon the entire army of Bengal, 100,000 strong, was 
in open insurrection. In Oude, which had been lately 
annexed, the disaffection was strongest. 24. At Cawnpore, 
on the confines of Oude, whve sir Hugh Wheeler was in 
command, he was obliged to capitulate to Nana Sahib, who 
swore to spare the prisoners’ lives, and send them down the 
river in safety ; but no sooner were the men in the boats 
than he opened fire upon them, and massacred them to a 
man > he then marched the womenand children back to the 
cantonment. The good general Havelock, after nine euc- 
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cessive triumphs over the insurgents, at length fought 
his ^ay to Cawnpore, and was*in the hope of rescuing the 
hapless prisoners ; but he arrived too late * finding the 
battle going against him, the Nana had ordered tfieir indis- 
criminate slaughter/ and of 200 women and children not 
ong was left alive. 25. At I^ucknow, sir Henry Lawrence 
was in command ; but he perished in the siege of the 
place, and was succeeded by' major Barnes, who held it 
stoutly, in the midst of fearful horrors, until the arrival of Have- 
lock in September; though it was not until the following 
March, when the “ big guns " of Bir Colin Campbell had 
swept a way for his advance, that the beleaguered garrison 
were finally delivered. Long before this, Delhi bad fallen 
again within the power of the English ; and with the reco- 
very of Lucknow the neck of the rebellion was broken. 26. It 
was a long time, however, before the mutiny was entirely 
quelled : driven from one stronghold the wandering bands 
,'jiopk possession of another, and their final overthrflw was only 
:? 'mj£ted at the cost of many valuable fives and much treasure. 
27^0ne consequence of this’mutiny was the transferring of 
the government of India to the crown, under the adminis- 
tration of a Secretary of state for India. The Queen was 
proclaimed in India on the 1st of November, 1858. 

28. Events not unimportant were occurring contem- 
poraneously nearer home. On the 25th of January, 
1858, the princess royal was married to prince Frederick 
William of Prussia^ In February lord Palmerston resigned 
office, and lord Derby came into power. In August the 
,f Great Eastern 1 ' steamship, which had been launched but 
a few months before, sailed with 2500 miles of electric cable 
on a second attempt to connect the shores of Newfoundland 
with Ireland. To a certain extent the attempt succeeded; 
the cable was ljiid along the bed of the Atlantic — in some 
places to the depth of 8000 feet — and the electric com- 
munication between the two hemispheres was established. 
Only a few telegrumB, however, were transmitted ; one 
being a complimentary mes^ge from the Queen Xo presi- 
dent Buchanan, and another The president’s reply. Shortly 
afterwards the electric current was broken, and from that 
time the cable of 1858 remained dumb.* 

The volunteer movement dates from 1J59, when a 
proclamation was issue^ for organizing rifle' corps.. In 
Ap(il the rejection of a reform bill introduced by Mr. 
Disraeli led to tfie dissolution of parliament, and to the 
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return in the following Juivs of lord Palmerston to o$ce, 
with lord Russell as foreign minister and Mr. Gladstone a3 
chancellor tke exchequer. 

29. By this time the affairs of Italy had come to a crisis. 
A plan to free that country from Austrian domination had 3 
been agreed upon between* Napoleon and the Italian 
minister Cavour ; and in AprjJ the French armies were des- 
patched to the battle-ground. The Austrians suffered 
frightful defeats consecutively at Montebello, at Magenta, and 
at Solferino. The last battle was decisive, and was followed 
by a personal interview between Napoleon and Francis 
Joseph, emperor of Austria, at which th^ terms of a treaty 
were agrfied to. The result to* the Italians was the 
establishment of the king k don} of Italy, and its subsequent, 
though by no means immediate, recognition by the other 
governments of Europe. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Describe the loss of tlie gt Birkenhead ” steam ship. 

2. Describe the fuueral uf the duke of Wellington. 

3. What occurred iu France in Decein^pr? 

4. How was the Kaffir war terminated 1 

5. What success attended our arms in India 1 

6. What changes took place in the administration this year 1 
7- What were the designs of the czar of Russia in 1B63 1 

8. Narrate the first events of the war. 

9. What happened early in the following yeaifl 

10. Relate the operations of the allies in October and November. 

] 1. What was the state of the British troops during the winter 1 
and what was the result of their condition 1 

12. What followed when Palmerston became premier 1 

13. Describe the filial effort of the Russians, and their defeat. 

14. What were the operations at sea 1 

15. Relate the events of the war in the north. j ■ 

16. What were the terms of the treaty of peace 1 

17> Narrate events which took place during the war. m 

19. What cause of strife arose iu the east ; and liow was it settled l 

19. What source of domestic trouble arose in 1857 1 

20. What Bteps were taken m*connqpon with affairs iij the east 1 

21. Relate the progress of the war in China. 

22. Relate the outbreak of the mutiny in India. 

23. What occurred in May I 

24. Relate what took jlace at Cawnpore. 

25. Also the occurrences at Lucknow. ' 

26. Was the rebellion ended by the recovery of Delhi and Lucknow 1 

27. What was one important consequence of the mutiny 1 

28. Recite contemporaneous events at hrjne, 

29. Relate the events of the war in^Italy. , 
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SECTION IV. 

1 But he whom now, from Bight of men, 

We hide in earth, shall live again ; 

And in the' eternal glory stand 

With those who waitrfit God's right hand. 1 ’ — Bryant. 

1 . Early in the year, 1 8/50 the commercial treaty with 
France, the conditions of which had been arranged chiefly 
through the efforts of Mr. Cob den, was signed. By the 
terms of this treaty the French lowered their import duties 
on English goods, so that English manufactures of all kinds 
were admitted to> their markets, and the Britisfi customs 
duties were so modified as to admit the productions of 
France (wines especially) to the markets of England. 2. 
The result has been the establishment, to a very great 
degree, of free trade between the two countries, and the 
almost total abandonment of old systems of protection. 3. 
The success of this treaty led to the granting of a boon for 
which the middle and labouring classes at home had long 
beCft agitating, namely, the abolition of the excise duty on 
paper, a duty which was rightly regarded as a tax upon 
knowledge. The bill embodying the measure did not be- 
come law thiB year, as the Lords rejected it after it had 
passed the Commons ; but in the following session it was 
incorporated with the yearly budget, and was passed in spite 
of a vigorous opposition. 4. The effect of setting free the 
paper trade was soon patent on all sides, in the increase 
of cheaper books and periodicals, and notably in the rapid 
rise and spread of the penny newspaper press, which has 
since become the chief disseminator of political knowledge. 

5. As about two millions were this year struck off the 
national debt by the falling in of long annuities, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) was enabled to 
effect considerable reductions in the tariff of customs, and 
thus to give a fresh impetus to commerce. 6. This year is 
also memorable for the close of tl^e long series of wars with 
China, which, having occuiffed at intervals during twenty 
years, were terminated by a treaty negotiated by lord 
Elgin with the Chinese minister on the l^J& of October. 

(1861.) 7. A year of prosperity and Vdpdfblness was fol- 
lowed 6y one of signal domestic calamity. * The January 
gales Btiewed our shores with wrecks, and threw down the 
aptre of Chichester cathedral. In February the southern 
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states of North America declared for secession, and in March 
they commenced a war which lasted for five years, whichacost 
the lives of hqjf a million of men, and which, while spread- 
ing desolf^jion and mourning through the United States, 
was ere long the occasion of unprecedented misfortune and g 
Buffering in our own country, through the collapse of the 
cotton manufacture — that manufacture being thep almdtet 
totally dependent on supplier of cotton from the southern 
planters, whose ports were now bloclftLded. 

8. On the 16th of March the Queen hod to Buffer the 

loss of her mother, the duchess of Kent, to whom she was 
devotedly attached, and to whom the English people are 
immensely indebted for the admirable ■ training of their 
beloved sovereign. • 

9. As tHfe war in America went on increasing with 

alarming rapidity, there grew among the northerners a 
feeling of intense dissatisfaction with this country — a feel- 
ing grounded partly on the fact of our government's recog- 
nition of the southern confederates as belligerents. By 
certain classes here the feeling was reciprocated — as was 
shown unmistakably in many ways, and chiefly by the tone 
of some of the leading journals, 10. To the spirit of ran- 
cour thuB engendered may doubtless # be attributed an affront 
offered to the British flag by captain Wilkes on the 19th 
of November. Wildes was in command of the " San Jacinto/' 
U.S. war steamer, and having intercepted the Royal British 
mail steam packet "Trent,” he fired a shot across her bows, 
brought her to, boarded her, and seizing Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, two Confederate commissioners, forcibly carried 
them off to Boston. 1 1 . The news of this outrage operated 
in England like a spark upon tinder ; and so strong were 
the mingled indignation and disgust of the people, that we 
seemed to be on the verge of a war. This feeling was not 
diminished when tidings came that commander Wilkes had 
received the thanks of congress for his unwarrantable act, 
notwithstanding the protest of all the foreign envoys 
at Washington. 12. The British government, however, 
acted with dignity and coolness, in the matter, jnerely send- 
ing a despatch, the tone of which could not be mistaken, 
demanding the prompt surrender of the commissioners. 
They were surrendered accordingly, and at once, and they 
arrived safeljaat Southampton shortly after. * 

13. On the 14th of December the country was plunged 
into sudden gloom by the death, in the prime of his man- 
z 3 ’ 
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hood, of prince Albert, at Windsor, aftd 1 an illness of 
twelve days. His life in England^ had endeared him to 
all ranks of the people : he had in a manner identified him- 
self with their best interests, being ever forehaost in carry- 
ing out plans of social improvement, and specially active 
''in ameliorating th£ condition of the industrious classes. 
The regrets at his departure jvere loud and universal ; the 
remembrance of his good deeds enhanced the grief which 
all experienced at his* fc)ss/*and never was sympathy more 
sincere or more profound than that which was now mani- 
fested on all sides with the widowed sovereign. 

14. On the first of May, 1862, was opened the second 
decennial exhibition, which the complication of affairs on 
the continent had deferred for a year. Though wanting 
the novelty and the magical charm of the finit, it proved 
equally attractive, and was even more fruitful in practical 
results, by the dissemination of new ideas. 15. America 
contributed but little to the great show, for in America the 
war was raging fiercely ; terrible battles had been fought — 
New Orleans had surrendered to the Federate, after the 
destruction of property to the value of two millions ; and 
tremendous levies were being raised on both sides at enor- 
mous cost to continue the desperate contest. 

16. In Italy Garibaldi, who, at the head of 2000 volun- 
teers, was fighting in August against French occupation, 
was attacked at Aspromonte by the foyal troops under 
colonel Pallavicino, and after a sharp strife in which 
Garibaldi and his e son Menotti were wounded, both were 
taken prisoners, with the chief part of their followers. 

17. Towards the close of this year the distress in the 
cotton districts consequent on the American war, began to 
be felt in its severest form : there was no way of meeting 
the urgent necessities of the famine- stricken multitudes but 
by recourse to,.private charity. Never were appeals to the 
benevolent more readily or more heartily responded to. By 
the middle of December more than £400,000 had been sub- 
scribed to the central relief fund ; and before the year had 
closed, about a quarter of a million had flowed into the 
Maneion-hodse fund. Careful and discriminating plans of 
relief were organized ; a vast amount of local charity was 
stimulated into exercise, and by the wise administration of 
the funds on the one hand, and the patient fo|titude of the 
sufferers on the other, this great national calamity was 
ul^mately overcome. 
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18. A contact of marriage having been entered into in 
1862 between thff prince of WaleB and the princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark, tne pfincess made her public entf^ihto 
London on fhe 7th of March, 1663 ; and three days later 
the marfcage was solemnized at Windsor with extraor- 
dinary magnificence, and to the universal satisfaction of all 
classes of British subjects. # 19. In November of this year 
the Federalists in America estimated the costs already in- 
curred of the civil war in ^hich dh/ey were engaged at be- 
tween five and six hundred millions sterling, while they had 
sent into the field more than a million and a half of soldiers. 

20. On the 15th of November, Frederick VII, , king of 
Denmark (having in the previous March promulgated anew 
constitution incorporating Schleswig ^ith the kingdom of 
Denmark}* died at the age of 53, and was succeeded Ujr 
Christian IX. The estates of Holstein refused to swear 
allegiance to the new sovereign ; and prince Frederick, 
son of the duke of Augustenburg, asserted his right to 
the duchies. Upon this there ensued a series of com- 
plications and disputes, which led in a short time to the in- 
vasion of Denmark by the united forces of Austria and 
Prussia — those powers demanding the revocation of the 
new constitution promulgated by the late king. 

21. The close of this year was*rendered memorable by a 
terrible catastrophe which occurred at Santiago, in the 
church de la Campania, diiTing the celebration of the 
feast of . the Conception. While the attendants were, 
lighting the innumerable lamps which adorned the in- 
terior, the decorations suddenly took fire, and blazed 
up fiercely to the roof, A panic ensued — the congre- 
gation, in their hurry to escape, blocked up the doors 
so completely that all attempts at rescue were impos- 
sible, and upwards of 2000 human beings, moBt of them 
women, perished in the flames. 

22. The year 1664 was remarkable for the heroic resist- 
ance of the Danes in the face of insurmountable difficulties. 
They were finally compelled to yield to overwhelming force ; 
but they were conquered only step by step, and many times 
gallantly repulsed the enemy by whose mere weight and 
numbers they were ultimately borne down. On the 9th of 
May they defeated the Austrians in a naval engagement, 
and drove their squadrons to the shelter of tyie British 
waters of Aeligoland. But in August they were compelled 
to an armistice on the basis oftesigning all claims to the 

z 4 • 
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duchies of Lauenburg, Schleswig, and Holstein, and on 
this basis a treaty of peace between Denmark, Austria, and 
Prussia was signed at Vienna on the 30th of October. 

23. General Garibaldi landed at South amp tonkin April, 
and weis honoured with an enthusiastic reception at that 
p'ort ; and he subsequently visited London; where his pre- * 
senfie created extraordinary excitement. On the 22nd of 
the month he left London fpriComwall, and sailed thence 
in the duke of Sutherland’s yacht for Caprera. 24. In 
June the Confederate war steamer -f Alabama,” a vessel 
which three years before had escaped from a British port, 
and had since committed fearful ravages on Federal trading 
vessels, engaged the, Federal Bteamer “ Kearsage " off Cher- 
bourg, and after a brief action was sunk, the captain, and 
crew being rescued from drowning by an Engfish yacht, 
25. On September the 15th a convention was made be- 
tween the king of Italy and Napoleon, for the evacuation 
of Rome by the French troops before the end of 1866. 

26. About this time considerable uneasiness began to be 
entertained on the score of the Fenians, a secret society 
originated in America, having for its professed object the 
invading of Ireland and there establishing a republic. It 
was known that in Dublin secret enlistments were made, 
and that Becret drilling was carried on -, and it was known 
also that the society was systematically organized, and was 
in want neither of funds nor of enterprising leaders. The 
Catholic Roman clergy discountenanced the society alto- 
gether, but they were unable to influence its adherents. 
Rumours of Fenian designs began to circulate on all Bides, 
and unpleasant forebodings were entertained — not, as events 
toon Bhowed, without reason. 


'Questions for Examination, 

I. What were the terms of the commercial treaty with France 1 
9. What has been the result of it I 

3. Describe the important measure which followed. 

4. What has boan the effect of abolishing the duty on paper 1 

5. -What financial measures were now carried out 1 
0. For what else is this year memorable I 

7. What calamities marked the year 1B61 1 ► , 

ft. What lges had the Queen to Buffer in MarchjL.* 

0. What was the feeling of the North AngMcans "towards the 
English I 

10, What affront was offered to the British flag I 
* * 
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11. How was the newB of the outrage received in England 1 

12. What was the conduit of the British government ! , 

13. What great loss was Buffered by the Queen and thB whole nation 

in December 1 

14. Descritb'the Great Exhibition of 1862. 

15. What was the condition of affairs in America 1 „ 

*16. What occurred'in Italy 1 

17. What measures were taken to relieve the distreBa in the cotton 

districts 1 “ 

18. What was the cause of generaPrej Dicing early in 1863 1 

19. To what amount had the cost of the war and the levieB of men 

risen by this time in America 1 

20. What events were transpiring in Denmark 1 

21. Describe the catastrophe at Santiago. 

22. Relate the events of thB war in Denmark. 

23. How yas Garibaldi received in England 1* 

24. What n|val engagement took placeln the channel! 

25. What convention was made in September 1 

26. Describe the Fenian society, and its objects. 


SECTION V. 

fl No Bound or sign thB messenger imparteth, 

Of what it doth convey, 

But as the lightning from the Cloud that darteth, 

It BpeBds its distant way. 

O’er oceaiwwide thy silent threads are gliding. 

Time, Bpace, before thee cease I 
Long be it thinB to bear to us no tidings 
But those of Union 1 — Peace !’ f — A non. 

1 . The American civil war, which had occasioned so much 
misery and bloodshed, ended in 1865, by the utter exhaus- 
tion and overthrow of the Confederates ; and with it expired 
the last remnant of slavery in the North American continent. 
On the 14th of April, president Lincoln was shot at a 
theatre in Washington, and died on the * following day. 
Wilkes Booth, the assassin, was overtaken by his pursuers 
on the 26th of the same month, and s lain in attempting 
to escape. Andrew Johnson succeeded to the presidency. 

2. In July, the " Great Eastern " proceeded on her voyage 

to Newfoundland in a renewed attempt to lay the Atlantic 
cable; but she returned on the 17th of August, having 
failed in ber expedition through the breaking of the cable 
in latitude 51° 25', longitude 39° 6'. * 

9.' Much alarm was at this time felt on account of a 
plague which had broken out ajnong the cattle of this 
z,5 B 
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country ; and various measures were tried to itay the spread 
of the contagion. After long deb%te, and the loss of 
valuable time, the plan was adopted of slaughtering at 
-once all infected beasts, and by this means the plague 
wasVtltimately “ stamped out,” though not till fosses had 
incurred to the Value fully of four millions sterling. 4 
Eaijly in autumn a seriuus outbreak occurred among 
{he-negrobs in Jamaica, and on the 11th of October they 
attacked the court-hous£ atf Morant Bay, and murdered 
several of the leading functionaries. This insurrection 
was speedily put down by governor Eyre, and with 
q, degree of severity that raised loud outcries at home. A 
Mr. Gordon, who fyad rendered himself obnoxious to the 
authorities, had been tried by court-martial, and hanged, as it ■ 
was averred, without sufficient proof of his guilt.* Mr. Eyre 
was recalled, and sir J. P. Grant was appointed governor. 

5. The death of lord Palmerston, which occurred on the 
1 8th of October, while it cast a gloom over the public mind, 
pointed to changes of no slight moment in political 
affairs. The premiership was entrusted to earl Russell, 
and the leadership of the house of commons to Mr. Glad- 
stone. The general election in July had returned a majority 
for lord Palmerston, but it remained to be seen whether 


that would prove a majority for the Liberal party. 

6. Throughout this year the Fenian society grew more 
daring and active, and was evidently operating 'with less 
and less regard to Becrecy. In America large mpetingB of 
the brotherhood were held in all parts of thrf> northern 
states, and funds were collected to he pent to Ireland, or 
Bpent in the purchase of arms. AmstjTwraa continually 
made in JDublia, where the utmoB&^pmcef%SB maintained. 
Early in Noveitffieitetephens the ^ head centre" was cap- 
tured and confined in Richmond gaol, but twelve days later 
eBcaped from piison, and gq£ Btffe off to France. 

7. The year 1B66 may perhaps be regarded by future 
hiBtorianB as* the most memorable pf our era. The Queen 
opened parliament in person for. the first time since the 
death of the prince consort ; ahd almost the first act of 
that assembly was to suspend the habeas corpus act in 
Ireland, in order to deal more effectually with the Fenian 
conspiracy. 8. About the middle of March Mr. Gladstone 


brought forward a reform bill which would hqye r conferred 
the franchise on occupiers of the annual ^alue of £14 in 
and of £7 in boroughs: but this measure was 


oroughs ; but this measure was 
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defeated in committee through the opposition of the 
moderate party. -Accepting the defeat, the goveyiment 
of earl Russell resigned, and lord Derby became pre- 
mier, with Sir. Disraeli as chancellor of the exchequer. 

9. In the month of May occurred a severe financial crisis, 
consequent on the collapse of various" unsound speculation 
Hardly within the memory ®f man was such a panic known 
as prevailed in the city op the 11th, which will long be 
remembered. On the 10th fhe largest discounting firm in 
London had stopped payment, their engagements amount- 
ing to £19,000,000; other banks failed within the week, 
and credit companies, thought to be firnf and secure, 
were helplessly crushed. 10. The u^ual remedy was had 
recoursfi to, of extending the bapk issues, but the govern- 
ment woflld not grant the power of additional issue without" 
insisting on 10 per cent, as the bank rate of discount. 
After a time the panic subsided ; but up to the present 
hour it qannot be said that public confidence has been 
restored. 

11. Meanwhile the war which was to decide whether 
Prussia or Austria should be supreme in Germany — the 
seeds of which war were sown during their combined raid 
upon Denmark — burst out like a tempest. Prussia, having 
first secretly allied herBelf with Italy, formally declared war 
against Austria a on the 18th' of June. On the 27th the 
crown prince defeated the Austrians at Nachod; and after 
a Beries of fierce and sanguinary conflicts, in which the* 
Austrians were generally worsted, the. Prussian host under 
their king, and the Austrian levies, under Benedek, met on 
the field of Sadowa, near Koniggriitz. The battle fought 
on the 3rd of July was one of the most terrible on record. 
Including both sides, as many as 300,000 men were en- 
gaged, and the contest spread along a line nine miles in 
extent. Though fighting bravely, the Austrians were beaten 
at all points, and the Prussian victory was decisive. 12. 
Though the Austrians had better fortune against the 
Italians, whom they defeated at Custozza on the 24th of 
June, and in the naval battle of Lissa on fhe 20th of July, 
they were yet driven to make peace. 13. By the treaty 
which followed. Austria was shut out of the German con- 
federation, north*Germany was united under Prussia, which 
annexed the states of Nassau, Hesse Cassel, and Hanover, 
and the city of Frankfort — whilq Venetia was united to tile 
kingdom of Italy. The treaty was ratified on the l£th of 
z 6- 
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country ; and various measures were tried to Itay the spread 
of the contagion. After long, debate, and the loss of 
valuable time, the plan was adopted of slaughtering at 
once all infected beasts, and by this mean's the plague 
-wasVltimately “stamped out,” though not till fosses had 
incurred to the Value fully of four millions sterling. 

Ea^ly. Hfi autumn a serious outbreak occurred among 
the*negrobs in Jamaica, and on the 11th of October they 
attacked the court-hoiM^ alf Morant Bay, and murdered 
several of the leading functionaries. This insurrection 
was speedily put down by governor Eyre, and with 
a degree of severity that raised loud outcries at home. A 
Mr. Gordon, who Ijad rendered himself obnoxious to the 
authorities, had been tried by court-martial, and haitged, as it 
was averred, without sufficient proof of his guilt.* Mr. Eyre 
was recoiled, and sir J. P. Grant was appointed governor. 

5. The death of lord Palmerston, which occurred on the 
1 8th of October, while it cast a gloom over the public mind, 
pointed to changes of no slight moment in political 
affairs. The premiership was entrusted to earl Russell, 
and the leadership of the house of commons to Mr. Glad- 
stone. The general election in July had returned a majority 
for lord Palmerston, but it remained to be seen whether 
that would prove a majofity for the Liberal party. 

6. Throughout this year the Fenian society grew more 

daring and active, and was evidently opqrq|ing With less 
and leBS regard to secrecy. In America ltfgiynpetings of 
the brotherhood were held in all part^'^ppp^ northern 
states, and funds were collected to tb Ireland, or 

spent in the purchase of arms. A^e&S^w^pa continually 
made in Dublin, where the utmost ytt^ance w^ maintained. 
Early in NovembejSStephens the jMiea^ .centre” was cap- 
tured and confined in Richmoh^gSol, but twelve days later 
escaped from piison, and gqj s«e off to France. 

7. The year 1866 majntfjerhaps be regarded by future 
historians as. the most memorable pf our era. The Queen 
opened parliament in person for. the first time Bince the 
death of the prince consort ; altd almost the first act of 
that assembly was to suspend the habeas corpus act in 
Ireland, in order to deal more effectually with the Fenian 
conspiracy. B. About the middle of March Mr. Gladstone 
brought forward a reform bill which wouM iuyr? confessed 
the franchise on occupiers of the annual *9ulue of 

and of £7 in boroughs; but this measure 
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defeated in committee through the opposition of the 
moderate party. -Accepting the defeat, the govepiment 
of earl RuBseU resigned, and lord Derby became pre- 
mier, with ilLr. Disraeli as chancellor of the exchequer. 

9. In the month of May occurred a severe financial crisis, 
consequent on the collapse of various* unsound speculation, 
Hardly within the memory of man was such a panic known 
as prevailed in the city op the 11th, which vrtll long be 
remembered. On the 10th fhe largest discounting firm in 
London had stopped payment, their engageriUmts amount- 
ing to £19,000,000 ; other banks failed witmn the week, 
and credit companies, thought to be firnf and secure, 
were helplessly crushed. 10. The u^ual remedy was had 
recours® to, of extending the ba®k issues, but the govern- 
ment woflld not grant the power of additional issue without' 
insisting on 10 per cent, as the bank rate of discount. 
After a time the panic subsided ; but up to the present 
hour it qannot be said that public confidence has been 
restored. 

11. Meanwhile the war which was to decide whether 
Prussia or Austria should be supreme in Germany — the 
seeds of which war were sown during their combined raid 
upon Denmark — burst out like a tempest. Prussia, having 
first secretly allied herself with Italy, formally declared war 
against Austria^ on the 18th' of June. On the 27th the 
crown prince defeated the Austrians at Nachud ; and after 
a Beries of fierce and sanguinary conflicts, in which the* 
Austrians were generally worsted, the. Prussian host under 
their king, and the Austrian levies, under Qenedek, met on 
the field of Sadowa, near Koniggriitz. The battle fought 
on the 3rd of July was one of the most terrible on record. 
Including both sides, aB many as 300,000 men were en- 
gaged, and the contest spread along a line nine miles in 
extent. Though fighting bravely, the Austrians were beaten 
at all points, and the Prussian victory was decisive. 12. 
Though the Austrians had better fortune against the 
Italians, whom they defeated at Custozza on the 24th of 
June, and in the naval battle of Lissa on fhe 20th of July, 
they were yet driven to make peace. 13. By the treaty 
which followed, Austria was shut out of the German con- 
federation, north»Germany was united under Prussia, which 
annexed the states of Nassau, HeBse Cassel, and Hanover, 
and the city of Frankfort — whilq Venetia was united to the 
kingdom erf Italy. The treaty was ratified on the l£th of 
z 6’ 
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October, when the iron crown of Lombardy was placed at 
the disposal of the Italian government* 

14. The most satisfactory achievement of the year to 
Englishmen, was the completion, so long defetffed and 
ardently, wished for, of the telegraphic communication be- 
tween England and America. About the* end of July a 
cable had .been successfully IEl id along the bed of the 
Atlantic, and messages w^re passing freely to and fro. A 
farther and “hardly hope'cl-for success was achieved in the 
early days oft* September, when the cable which had broken 
the year before, and sunk to the depth of two miles and a 
quarter, was ingeniously fished up, was repaired, and in due 
course continued to*the Newfoundland coast. Frym that 
,time to this, there has lifee n no break in the telegraphic 
communication. 

15. At the close of this year the French troopB were 

withdrawn from Italy, in accordance with the convention 
concluded in 1864. 1 

16. The year 1867 opened with commercial gloom and 
domestic anxiety. Though discount had fallen to leBs than 
t6ro per cent., trade continued dull, and gave little prospect 
of recovery. During the winter much distress prevailed 
In the east of London, ^here thousands were dependent 
for the means of life on the charity of the benevolent. 

17. Early in the spring great anxiety was occasioned by the 
tradeB unionists, who sought to control the industry of the 
workmen by the enforcement of despotic rules. Soon after 
the meeting of parliament a commission was appointed to 
consider the questions connected with trades unions ; and 
the inquiry which followed led to the most frightful dis- 
closures. It was proved that in Sheffield the sawgrinders’ 
union had not shrunk from the commission of murder, and 
that assassins were paid out of the societyjt funds ; while in 
Manchester crinfes hardly leBS atrocious were sanctioned 
by the bricklayers. IB. At the same time the whole 
country was agitated with the question of reform : meet- 
ings were held jg all the large towns, and monster proces- 
sions paraded the streets of London, where the partisans of 
the Reform League, in the beginning of May* threw down 
the railings of Hyd e-park and held their meeting in 
defiance of the authorities. 

19. In the house of commons the moderate ^Nirty were 
Btartled by the introduction of lord Derby's new reform 
bill on the basis of household suffrage — a bill which gave 
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the vote to all ratepayers in boroughs, and to occupiers of 
the rateable value of £12 in counties. The measure was 
Btoutly opposed by a few dissentients, bfit supported by 
the Libeiids, it passed into a law on the 15th of August. 
Lord Derby described it as rf a leap»in the dark. 11 What 
will be the result of an enactment which will add a lull 
third to the constituency of\he realm, remains to be se’en. 

20. Throughout the whole of, this year the reckless 
audacity of the Fenians excited alarm. In February a band 
of conspirators, under the direction of Irisfe-Americans, 
planned the surprise of Chester arsenal, in which they were 
baffled only by an accident, and were allowed to escape 
with impunity. 21. In the following months attempts at 
insurrection were made in various 'Jiarts of Ireland ; but such, 
outbreaks were readily quelled, the police proving Btrong 
enough to deal with the insurgents, numbers Of whom were 
taken into custody. Many of them were tried for treason- 
felony, found guilty and condemned to penal servitude. 
22. But on the 1 8th of September the whole kingdom was 
startled by a murderous outrage committed in Manchester. 
A prison van containing two Fenian leaders was. attacked 
by an armed gang, the prisoners released, and an officer in 
charge of them shot dead. The lingleaders being captured, 
were tried soon after by special commission ; and three of 
them, among whom was the man who fired the fatal shot, 
were executed on the 23rd of November. The Fenians^ 
affected to consider these men as martyrs to liberty, and 
both in England and Ireland mock funeral procpsBions were 
got up in their honour. 23. It may have been partly 
owing to such praise of a foul deed, that Fenianism 
signalized itself by a still more atrocious crime. Two 
of the Fenian leaders being confined in the Clerkenwell 
house of detention, it was resolved to effect their release. 
Accordingly, in the afternoon of the 13th of December, a 
barrel of gunpowder was exploded against the wall of the 
prison, making a large breach, throwing down several 
houses, and killing or wounding about fifty persons, five 
or six of whom died on the spot or on being removed to 
the hospital. 24. The prisoners for whose* Bake thiB 
monstrous crime was committed did not escape; and, 
apart from its fatal effects, its chief result has been to 
load its perpetrators with infamy and heap deserved disgrace 
on the cause of Fenianism*. * 

25. In November, parliament, which had separated in 
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July, met again for a Bhort session. The business which 
called them together was connected^ with an expedition 
undertaken against the king of Abyssinia, for which it was 
necessary that the sanction of thehouBe should he obtained. 
26. The object of the expedition was the releas^of vice- 
consul Cameron, Mr. Rassam, and other Europeans held in 
;d#He] captivity by king Theodore. All other attempts to 
induce the 'king to set the prisoners at liberty having failed, 
recourse was had to forcfr, ftnd^m armament had sailed from 
Bombay under the command of sir Robert Napier. 27. The 
business of the session was accomplished by an addition to 
the income-tax, and by the consent of the house that a 
portion of the expense of the war should be defrayed 
from the balances of 'the ^cchcquer. • 

r 28. On the continent, the re-settlement of afltoirs, ren- 
dered imperative by the campaign of 1866, has occupied 
the attention of governments. Prussia has been diligently 
at work in the consolidation of the north German con- 
federacy ; and Austria, in ceding at length the independ- 
ence of Hungary, has done more towards the recovery of 
her former position than Bhe could have accomplished by 
any other means. 29. Of Italy the record is not so peaceful. 
In September, Garibaldi, hastening to join his levies on the 
Roman frontier, waB orreftted on the way, and sent to his 
home at Caprera. Escaping thence in a small boat, 
about the end of October, he defeated the Papal forces 
rat Monte Rotondo ; but subsequently was himself defeated 
with heavy loss by a combined force of Frqpch and Papal 
troops at Mentana. One result of Garibaldi^ short cam- 
paign appears t» have been a renewed occupation of Italy 
by French troops, and a perpetual guarantee by France of 
the Papal possessions. 30. In France, the great exhibi- 
tion in the Champ de Mars, which was visited by multi- 
tudes from all parts of the world, and personally by most of 
the crowned headB of Europe, was the chief event of the 
year 18G7. 

31. The beginning of the year 186B was marked by the 
return of distress in the east of London, attended by suffer- 
ings hithejto unparalleled. 32. Shortly after#the meeting 
of parliament lord Derby resigned office on the ground of 
ill-health, and was succeeded sb premier, by Mr. Disraeli, 
with Mr. lyard Hunt as chancellor of the exchequer. 

33. The grievances of Ireland were now the great 
question; and with the” avowed object of rendering 
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some instalment of justice to the Irish people, Mr. Glad- 
stone, on the 4th of Ap^il, moved in the house thr^e reso- 
lutions for the dis- establishment and dis-endowment of the 
Irish Church. On the division for going into committee, 
the resolutions passed with a majority of 60. 34. The 

proposed measures were variously deceived by the coffn- 
try, and gave rise to vialent expressions of psrty»feel- 
ing. 35. When, on the 23rd of April, the netf chancellor 
of the exchequer produced His Budget, there were no plea- 
sant items to gloat over : the years of surplus seemed to 
have vanished, and the tax-payer could only hope for more 
prosperous times. 

36. During the month of April thg prince and prinpess 
of Wales paid a visit to Jreltyid, and were everywhere 
receivedVith enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty. To? 
wards the close of the month, news arrived from Abyssinia 
of the capture of Magdala by the British forces, the sur- 
render of the European prisoners, the death (apparently by 
his own hand) of Theodore, and the final and complete suc- 
cess of the expedition. On the same day that tliiB news 
reached England, came tidings from New South Wales of 
a diabolical attempt, on the part of a professed Fenian, to 
assassinate the duke of Edinburgh, the Queen’s second son. 
Providentially the attempt failed, though the young prince 
was severely wpunfted. 


Question# for Examination . 

1. What were the chief events in America in 1865 1 

2. What waa attempted in the way of telegraphic communication ? 

3. What measure was adopted in regard to the cattle plague 1 

4. Relate the partibolarB of the outbreak in Jamaica. 

5. What administrative changes now took piaffe ! 

6. Describe the progress of Fenianism. 

7. What was the first grave proceeding of the Parliament of 1066] 
0. What was the character of Mr. Gladstone’s reform bill 1 

9. Describe the commercial panic of this year. 

10. What remedy wss had recourse to 1 a 

] 1. Relate tile circumstances of the war between Prussia and Austria. 

12. And between Austria and Italy. 

13. What were the terms of the treaty which followed 1 

14. Recount the particulars regarding the Atlantic cable. 

15. What look place in consequence of a convention made In 1064 1 

16. What was the opening aspect of 1067 I 

17> What revelations were mwle by the trades onion oommifrion V 
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IB. What question chiefly agitated the public mind ? 

19. Relate the proceedings in the house of coumous, 

20. What was the Fenian attempt of February 1 ( 

21. What was their progress in Ireland 1 

22. What happened later in the year 1 * 

b 28.«J)eBcribe the atrocity oommitted in Clerkenwell in December. 
'24. What was the result of the crime 1 

25. What occasioned the re-ossembliffg of parliament in November 1 

26. What was the object of the AbyBsyiian expedition t 

27. How was the business of thb sedsion accomplished 1 

2B. Describe the condition of affairs on the continent during 1B67. 
21). Recount the fortunes of Garibaldi. 

30. What was the chief event of the year 1067 as to France 1 

31. What caBt a gloom on the opening of the year 1868 1 

32. What change took pl^ce in the administration 1 

33. What measures were propped with regard to Ireland ) • 

34. How were the proposed measures received T r 

35. Describe the budget of 186B. 

36. Relate the events of April. 


CHAPTER XL. 

SKETCH OF THE PROGRE8B OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
THE ARTS, DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

1 . In the middle of the last century, science and literature 
in England were fast losing fell traces of originality ; history, 
perhapB, was in some degree an exception ; for Hume, 
Robertson, but more especially Gibbon, exhibited a spirit of 
(friginal investigation which found no parallel amongBt any 
of their contemporaries. 2. The American wax first broke 
the chains that had thus fettered the public mind ; kindled 
by the keen encounters of rival statesmen, parliamentary 
eloquence took the lead. Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and at a 
later period, Pitt, spoke os their peculiar habits of thought 
prompted them, not as the rhetoric of the schools taught ; 
Cowper and Burns* on the other hand, made vigorous efforts 
for the emancipation of poetry, and substituted the BuggeB- 
tions of nature for the dictates of art. Their success, how- 
ever, would have scarcely been decisive, had not the Ameri- 
can wax been fo{lowed by a still more terrible convulsion. 
3. The French revolution shook every thing that had been 
morally as well as politically established in Europe, to the 
very foundation. There was no principle, however Bacred — 
no institution, however sanctioned by long experience — no 
rule of conduct, however tpied and proved— that was not 
rudely, questioned and fiercely assailed. It is not our pur- 
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pose to say liny thing of the political effects produced by 
the French revolutityi ; ijs influence on literature, is the 
case in every period of great excitement, was decidedly 
beneficial. "A total change was wrought in every branch of 
composition, a change which demanded from every writer 
vigorous thought instead of elegant expression. 4. CrabVe, 
the poet of rustic life in England, derived his impulse from 
the American war; but it,is to the struggle With France 
that we owe Coleridge, Wdrdstoerth, and Southey — men 
alike in their devotion to nature, but different in their modes 
of testifying that homage, because each followed the pecu- 
liar bent of his own thought and action. Their example 
was followed by Montgomery, Campb^Jl, Scott, and Byron; 
and by a host of other writers whose works have enriched 
modem literature. It deserves to be remarked, that the" 
female mind felt thB influence of this mighty revolution, and 
that some of the noblest productions in modem poetry have 
been written by ladies ; we may mention the names of two, 
Miss Joanna Baillie and Mrs. Hemons. 

6. There was, however, one species of poetry, the drama, 
which had little or no Bhare in the success that we have 
described; in fact, it was almost destroyed by that very 
means. It is at the moment when a nation is wakening 
into intellectual life, that the dre&na most flourishes ; men 
are then eager to receive instruction, and the theatre affords 
it in the most pleasing as well as the most forcible form. 
But as civilization advances, other and more efficient in- 1 
structors are provided ; and now the periodical press holds 
the position that the stage once occupied, especially in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

6. The great excellence of the periodical press, both 
literary and political, is one of the most striking character- 
istics of the time. Not merely Reviews and Magazines, but 
Newspapers, display literary merits of the very highest 
order ; and may be said to hold the first rank in the litera- 
ture of the age. 

7. This advance of literature has given rise to the more 
general diffusion of education among all classes of the peo- 
ple ; which has been greatly facilitated by the method of 
teachin g put forward by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, called 
the Madras Bystem, in 1797-99; it did not, however, 
obtain muqji notoriety till about the year 180S t But lat- 
terly, the education of the working classes has been con- 
ndmbly promoted by annual grants from parliament; bo 
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that, indeed, the elements of a really uBeful education may 
be more easily attained by the poor of the present day, than 
they cffuld have been by the richest of the past generation. 

B, History has made considerable advances in the dis- 
covery of truth; modem writers are careful tosexamine 
facts, compare evidence, and investigate the motives that 
migljt have induced the early historians to conceal the truth, 
and the prejudices that might fiave led them to disguise it. 
Lingard, Hallam, Turney, iSoutKey, and sir James Mackin- 
tosh, have been especially conspicuous for their critical 
sagacity, in eliciting the truth from conflicting statements, 

9. The unexampled progress and popularity of romantic 
literature are owing chiefly to the labours of sir Walter 
Scott, who was amorig the first to unite, in works of fiction, 
«the highest flights of imagination with the realities of life. 
Historical romances are to this age, what the historical plays 
of Shakspeare were at a former period — vivid pictures of 
our ancestors; representing them, if not exactly as they 
thought and acted, yet so nearly os they might have done, 
that they become to us a kind of acquaintances, and within 
the ephere of our personal knowledge. 

10. Periodical criticism supplies the place of what used 
to be termed general literature; hence formal works on 
mental and moral philosophy, and the belles lettres, ore some- 
what rare. Blair and lord Karnes were the guides of our 
fathers* judgment in matters of taste ; we have rejected 

ttheir authority, and defer more to the principles maintained 
by the leading reviews. These principles, however, are 
scattered in different essays over a multitude of volumes, 
and no one has yet appeared of sufficient authority to be 
entrusted with collecting them into a new code. 11. Iieid, 
Stewart, and Browne were the last great prriters on meta- 
physics ; their fame will probably long remain uneclipsed, for 
the science of mind and other speculative studies have lost their 
hold on public attention, yielding to the stronger desire of the 
present day for something practical and immediately useful. 

12. The abstract sciences have made great progress in 
England during the last few years ; principally owing to 
the exertionB of Airy, Ivory, Peacock, and Hamilton, who 
have greatly extended the' domain of mathematical calcula- 
tion. In tiie mixed and applied sciences also much has 
been done, though no very conspicuous discovery can be 
mentioned .13. Astronomy owes much to thl great im- 
pulse it received from the discovery of a new planet by sir 
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W. HerschBll, and it has not been less benefited by the 
labours of his son and successor, sir J. Herschell; it has 
recently received a wonderful acquisition in the discovery 
of a new pflanet, the Astrrea, beyond the orbit of Uranus, by 
Mr. Adfcinis, of Cambridge University ; and entirely through 
mathematical .investigation. It is 9 singular fact, that 4hfr 
same discovery was simultaneously made in Franqe, by 
M. LeVerrier, and by the same method of investigation. 
Optics has become almost "whaHy a new science, from the 
improvements effected by Bir D. Brewster, and Dr. Young. 
But above all, dynamics has been enriched by a series of 
discoveries, amounting to a complete revolution in our know- 
ledge of motive powers ; one alone of these need be men- 
tioned# the application of steam to machinery and Locomotion. 

14. Chemistry, electricity, and electro-magnetism, may- 
be almost regarded as new sciences, in consequence of the 
numerous discoveries made by Davy, Dalton, and Faraday. 
To these we ore indebted for the use of gas to light our 
cities, nfid for the invention of the safety-lamp, by which 
the dangers to be dreaded from the explosion of the fire- 
damp in mineB have been in a great degree averted ; but 
they have made greater progress in late years, particularly 
chemistry, in its application to agriculture and physiology by 
the discoveries of Liebig. The extraordinary powerB of 
electricity have likewise been extensively developed in the 
establishment "bf communications between the large towns 
of England and the metropolis, by means of the elects 
telegraph, which is capable of conveying a message many 
hundred miles in a few minutes. m 

If). The progress of maritime and inland discovery was 
very great during the early part of the reign of George III. ; 
it has since made less advance, because the first navigators 
left little for their successors to explore. The interior of 
Africa, however, has been at lengtfi penetrated by the Lan-% 
ders, and Bumes has found a practicable route from the 
British possessions in northern India to central Asia. The 
vnlue of these researches has been fully proved by the fact 
that many of the places discovered in the reign of George III. 
by Cook, Wallis, Carteret, Vancouver, &c., have already 
become colonies, or valuable depdts of British commerce. 

16. The science of geology has obtained considerable 
popularity lately; bringing us acquainted wijh so many 
■ngiilfli* ihcts, that prove the world to have been once 
tenanted by many Bpecies of animals far different from those 
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now found in it. It is much indebted for its advance to the 
able researches of Conybeare, Smith, Buckland, Lyell, and 
Sedgwick. , 

17. Philosophy, anatomy, and natural history, have re- 
cently received very remarkable improvements. Hunter’s 

Example has stimulated many to exert thefilselves in the 
same ■field of science ; while the investigation of the nervous 
system by sir Charles Bell is among the most recent and most 
brilliantof the additions thrft fiave oeenmade to medical science. 

18. Political economy and statistics have occupied the 
position which was once held by metaphysics. The object 
of the former science, of which Adam Smith was in some 
measure the founder, ^ to ascertain the laws which regulate 
the distribution of wealth, and the relations of demarfd and 
Bupply in the production and consumption of both* natural 
and artificial commodities. This important subject has been 
since investigated by several eminent writers, especially 
Ricardo, Malthus, and Macculloch ; and the increased atten- 
tion paid to it has led to the removal of many severe restric- 
tions, which, under a false notion of protection, were imposed 
on British trade. In the department of statistics, great 
light has been thrown on the Bocial progress of Britain, 
by the institution of the decennial census at the be- 
ginning of this century; previously to which, very con- 
flicting opinions prevailed as to the actual pumber of the 
people, and the progressive increase of our population. A 
comparison of the censuses of IB01, 1811, 1821, 1831, 

r .l841, 1851, with each other, provesthat the population of 
this country has advanced with the most astonishing rapidity. 

1 9. With regard to the elegant arts, we must first remark 
that painting and sculpture, although they have not been 
unpatronized, have not advanced with as much rapidity and 
steadiness as could be wished. Considerable impulse, how- 
ever, was given ta their promotion in the early part of the 
reign of George III., by the native artists uniting them- 
selves into a society for the public exhibition of their works. 
A charter of incorporation was granted by his majesty in 
1765, which gave birth to the Royal Academy. Since then 
the English Bchool of art has made considerable progress, 

’ so that it bids fair at no distant day to rank rb the first in 

Europe. The National Gallery, in London, ’Trill probably be 
found one ef the best aidB to the encouragement of ex- 
cellence in statuary and paipting, and to the formation of 
the public taste for appreciating the beauties of art. 
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20. A gieat revival of architectural taste has taken 
place of late yearq, e^ecially as displayed in tfee many 
improvements of the streets of the metropolis, and in 
the erection of numerous edifices both in London and 
througfflbut the country. Particular mention must be 
made of the -new houses of parliament, one of the fineBf 
specimens of the Tudor, «or perpendicular st^le, in* Eng- 
land; they were designed by Sir C. Barry, *and have a 
very imposing appearance. * E&lfesiastical architecture also 
is making considerable progress. Nor must the appli- 
cation of the science to the construction of bridges be 
passed over in silence ; their strength, durability, and 
extent of span have greatly improved. Many suspension 
bridges have also been erected ; the finest specimen is 
that ovft the Menai Strait, which was completed in 1 B2if : 
it is composed of sixteen chains, is 100 feet above the 
Bpring tides, and extends 560 feet from the points of sus- 
pension,. 

21. The great additions made to the British Museum 
in every department, and the freedom with which its trea- 
sures are opened to the public, must tend greatly to inspire 
a taste for contemplating the wonders of nature and art. 
The Elgin marbles contain specimens of Athenian sculp- 
ture, belonging to an age wheif that art had attained the 
summit of its^glory, and though unfortunately mutilated, 
they furnish models to young aspirants, which cannot be 
studied without producing the most advantageous result#. 
In the gallery of Egyptian antiquities the historical student^ 
has an opportunity of seeing the advances made in civiliza- 
tion by a powerful nation three thousand years ago, and of 
consulting the strongest evidence for the truth of Biblical 
History. 

22. Even in this slight sketch it would be unpardonable 
to omit to notice the almost miraculous » extension of ma- 
chinery in our manufactures, consequent on the increased 
cultivation of the sciences, and their more immediate 
application to practical purposes ; and the great increase 
of facilities for both internal and external communica- 
tions. The most important invention that resulted from 
the advance of scientific knowledge, was that of the steam- ' 
engine by James Watt, of Greenock, in the year 1764; it 
gave suc^ a stimulus to manufacturing indusfey, that we 
were soon enabled to distance all foreigners in the race of 
competition: and since then It has produced thq, most 
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wonderful effects. To this invention might be added, in- 
deed, tl?e introduction of countless fhaclfines for superseding 
manual labour ; which has placed Great Britain far above all 
the manufacturing countries in the world, and proportion- 
al/ increased the comfort of every class of t^e community. 

23, The construction of canals was another of the earliest 
impulses to commerce and manufacture, enabling the various 
raw materials of the country to he transported with great 
cheapness and facility. The first undertaking of this kind was 
that of the duke of Bridgewater, connecting Worsley with 
Manchester, constructed under the superintendence of his 
architect, JameB Brindley, in 1758. After the extension of 
water communication followed the improvement of roads, for 
the repairs of which tolls were exacted at certain gat*s, called 
turnpikes ; a method first adopted in the reign of Charles II., 
but which became general in 1763. Increasing traffic led 
to continued outlays for the improvement of the roads, 
which acquired great perfection under the application, in 
1818, of McAdam’s principle, of making use of broken 
stones of six ounces weight, and granite clippings, in order 
to obtain compactness and durability. All these water 
and land communications are, however, gradually being 
superseded by the construction of railroads : the first great 
enterprise of this kind, employing steam os the propelling 
power, was the Liverpool and Manchester Mway, opened 
September 16, 1830 ; since which time, railroad communi- 
cation has been extepded with wonderful facility to nearly 

every part of the kingdom. 

24. Steam navigation also, which is of earlier origin, has 
kept pace with the application of that power to land travel- 
ling. In 1B01, an experiment was made on the Thames for 
propelling a barge against tide, by means of a steam-engine, 
which it effected at the rate of two mileB and a half an hour. 
Subsequent experiments and improvements increased its 
power and efficacy ; in a few years it began to be generally 
employed for short voyages ; and at length, in 1 826, a voyage 
to India by steam was effected round the Cape in sixteen 
weeks ; the successful voyager, captaift Johnson, obtaining 
the prize of 10,000/., subscribed at Calcutta, as a reward to 
the first person who made a steam-voyage {pom England to 
India. Sin$e then it has advanced so rapidly, that voyages 
are now made to India by way of the Mediterranean, Suez, 
and tlje Red Sea. in a month, and to America in nine to 
twelve dap. t 
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25. The imports!^ amj successful alterations in the Post- 
office department also deserve mention. Previously to the 
year 1784, the letters were conveyed in carts and on horse- 
back, thB yearly revenue amounting to about 450,000/. ; in 
that year mail-coaches, the inventfbn of Mr. Palmer °of^ 
Bath, were introduced, and.soon came into general use. In 
thq course of the next tweqty-two years, the annual revenue 
gradually rose to nearly 1 "500,000/. In 1840, a total 
change of system of charging was introduced, the postage 
being lowered to an uniform rate of a penny for a letter of 
half an ounce in weight ; and although the revenue was at 
first reduced to one-third of its previous amount, it has since 
been annually increasing/ while the increase of correspond- 
ence corifeequent upon the change has been much greateP 
than was anticipated even by the most sanguine advocates 
of the new system. 

26. In this rapid view of literature, science, and the arts, 
space has only allowed the mention of a few leading fea- 
tures ; but there is one circumstance more, too important 
to be omitted, the growing and marked connexion between 
religion and every department in which human intelligence 
is exercised. The discoveries of travellers are combined 
with the labours of the missionary ; the studies of the 
naturalist are directed to elucidate the wonders of creative 
power : our best living poets have dedicated no small por- 
tion of their works to celebrating the praises of their God*’ 
and in the other departments of literature few traces can 
be discovered of the levity, the profaneness, and the Bneers 
at things sacred which so often sullied the writings of the 
past generation. It is now deeply felt and Btrongly en- 
forced, that all our researches, whether mental or material, 
directly tend to give new proofs of the power, the wisdom, 
and the beneficence of that Almighty Being, who has called 
into existence, and so wonderfully adapted to each other, 
the universe of matter and the universe of mind. 

27. ’But it is not with reference to England alone, that 
this beneficial change^! the character of our national lite- 
rature demands our tnankiulness and our admiration. The 
English language girdles the globe ; it is spoken in every 9 
climate, and eveoy quarter of the earth ; our colonies are 
laying the^ foundation of future nations ; one of^which, the 
United States of America, has risen into being, anti is now 

a nation among the first in rank and influence. England 
has thus obtained command o?er the, future progress of 
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civilization, and on her is thrown the responsibility of 
moulding the character of countless generations. While 
we feel proud that our country has been called* by the dis- 
pensations of Providence to fulfil so high a destiny, we 
should at the same time feel how important is the trust, 
gpd earnestly pray that the conduct of our countrymen and 
dhr country should be such as e to promote the honour of 
God and the welfare of mankind, establishing every wbfere 
the principles announced at the Advent of our Blessed 
Redeemer, " Peace on earth, good will towards men; 11 


Questions for Examination, * 

t* i? 

1. In what state was British literature about the middle of the last 

century ? 

2. By what political event was a change effected ? 

3. What consequences resulted from the French revolution ? 

4. Were these effects exhibited in our poetical literature ? 

A. How did the drama fail to share In the general improvement ? 

0. What circumstances connected with the periodical press are pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the present age ? 

7. Has much been effected for the cause of national education ? 

0. Are histories written in the present day remarkable for any thing 
that was rare in the last century ? 
ftJWhat has been the progress of romantic literature ? 

IQ. Why are works on general literature rare ? » 

ft. Have metaphysics received much attention ? 

'12. Have any advances been made in the mathematical sciences ? 

1 3. What improvements Jiave been effected in thB physical sciences ? 

14. Have any sciences been so much improved that they may almost be 

regarded as new ? 

1 5. What advantages have resulted from the progress of maritime and 

inland discovery ? 

10. Why has geology become popular ? 

17- Did the medical sciences snore in the general improvement ? 

10. In what condition are political economy and statistics ? 

19. What are the present state and future prospects of painting and 

sculpture ? 

20. Have any improvements been made in architecture ? 

91. What benefits result from the British Museum ? 

22. What great inventions have been made in the useful arts ? 

23. What Improvements have been made iitfhe means of internal and 

external communication ? 

24. What haa been the progress of steam, navigation ? 

26. What Important alterations have been made iitthe Poat-offl<* ? 

26. Is ttM^^Mdrwmstance peculiarly gratifying in tiM view of 

87. What Is them peculiarly Important in the p resen t condition of 
England t 
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' CHAPTER XLI. 

TUB ^RITfsH CONSTITUTION. 

1. Evert government is instituted to secure the general 
happines£ of the community, and especially to protect the 
person and property of every individual. Constitutions 
are established to ensure the good administration of 1 the 
government, by giving the, people some direct or indirect 
control over their rulers, and also a share in the formation 
of the laws. 2. The British constitution differs from most 
others in its formation ; it was formed very gradually, the 
restraints upon the abuse of power were not imposed until 
the evils were felt, consequently it the result of long 
experience, and exactly suited to the peculiar circumstances 
of the nation. 

3. The government established in England by the 
Norman cgnqueror was a feudal despotism : the land was 
divided into fiefs, which were for the most part given to tho 
Norman lords or barons, who were invested with absolute 
power over the lives and fortunes of their vassals. There 
were no written limitations to the power of the king ovci 
the barons; hut, Henry I., eager to secure portizans in his 
usurpation of the crown from his brother Rohert^pranted 
a charter of privilqges to his nobttity, which contaivfcd also 
r few stipulations in favour of the great body of the people. 

4. The conditions of this charter were flagrantly violnted, 
until at length, in the reign of John, the hnrons, witli n 1 
powerful body of their adherents, appeared in arms against 
the king, and forced him to sign Magna Charta, the great 
foundation of English liberty. Though this charter was 
principally designed to protect the noble9 from the encroach- 
ments of royal p'ower, it contained some important provisions 
in favour of general liberty ; a clear proof of the growing 
power of the people. u 

5. When the importance of commerce began to be under- 
stood, it was found necessary to secure the trading towns 
and communities from the exactions of their powerful 
neighbours, for in thg middle ages piracy p and highway 
robbery were deemed honourable professions by most of 
the feudal nobles in Europe. To protect trade, charters of 
incorporation were granted to several' cities and towns, by 
which they, were released from dependence on a feudal 
lord, and permitted to enjoy a government of their own 
choosing. A gradual change took place through^ the 

Eng. v w A 
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country in consequence of the adventurous and reckless 
spirits rf the Noman barons ; some st>\d their fiefs to raise 
money for joining the crusades ; others wasted them by 
piecemeal to support their riot and dissipation, and thus 
frpm various causes a r body of small landholders began to 
grow up, independent of the great barons, ‘hml looking to 
tiie crown G for protection against them. 6. When the 
earl of Leicester took up arpiB' to restrain the capricious 
tyranny of Henry III.,' he summoned a parliament to 
sanction his designs ; and that the voice of the nation might 
be more clearly expressed, he invited the counties to elect 
knightB of the shire, and the cities and towns to send depu- 
ties, to aid in these* consultations. This appears to have 
been the first attempt to form a house of cominonsj but the 
origin and early progress of that branch cf the legislature 
is involved in great, not to say hopeless obscurity. 

7. The commons were generally courted by the king as 
a counterbalance to the power of the nobility ; but when 
the civil wars between the rival houses of York and Lancas- 
ter had thinned the ranks of the borons, and annihilated 
much of their influence, the royal power became supreme, 
and Bo continued during the reigns of the five sovereigns of 
the hodtirof Tudor. B. The commons, however, during 
this penbd had been silently collecting their strength, and 
on the accession of James I. they insisted op their privileges 
with a pertinacity, which led to a long struggle between the 
king and the parliament. In this contest the majority of 
the house of lordB espoused the cause of the commons. At 
length Charles I. was coerced into granting the petition of 
right, which secured many valuable constitutional privileges 
to the people. But passions had been excited in the strug- 
gle wliloh brought on a civil war, that ended in the over- 
throw of the monarchy. 

9. In the reign o r Charles II., the celebrated Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed, by which personal liberty became 
Secured to the subject; but the perfection of the British 
constitution was completed in 16BB, when James II. to as 
hurled from the throne for his arbitrary principles; the 
right of parliament to regulate the succession to the crown 
was established, and the liberties of the people were secured 
by tile Bill of Rights! and the Act of Settlement. 10. Since 
that peridH no important change was made to the constitu- 
tion until the peering of the Reform Bill in IB32, by which 
the decayed bon.ughs lost the right of sending members to 
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parliament, tfieir privilege being transferred to the larger 
counties and more in^>ortant towns. * 

11. The legislative power of England is placed in the 

parliament, which consists of three parts* the king (or queen), 
the lords,* and the commons. , s 

12. The cToton of England is hereditary, but parliament 

has a right to alter the line succession. After the abdi- 
cation of James II., the rigl^t of succession was limited to 
protestants, and on the impending failure of protestant heirs 
to Charles I., the settlement was extended to the protestant 
line of James I., viz. to the princess Sophia of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body being protestants. The present 
reigning family is descended from the princess Sophia, and 
holds thff throne in right of her parliamentary title. 0 

13. The duties of the sovereign are described in the coro- 

nation oath ; they are, first, to govern according to law ; 
secondly, to execute judgment in mercy ; and thirdly, to 
maintain the established religion. 14. The prerogatives of 
the sovereign are, the making of war and peace ; sending 
and receiving ambassadors ; pardoning offences ; conferring 
honours and titleB of dignity ; appointing judges and siibor- 
dinate magistrates ; giving oT revoking commissions in the 
army or navy ; and rejecting bills proffered to him by the 
other branches of the legislature. He is the head of the 
national church, »and nominates to vacant bishoprics, and 
other ecclesiastical preferments. t 

15. But the king can only exercise these prerogatives 
through his ministers, who are responsible to the nation for 
every act emanating from royal authority. Hence arises 
aphorism that " the king can do no wrong," his ministehrs 
being alone answerable. 

■/* 16. Among the incidental prerogatives of the sovereign 
^may be mentioned these, — no costs can be recovered against 
jtlira ; his debt is to be preferred before that of a subject ; 
mo suit on action can be brought against him, but all claims 
|apon'bim must be made by petition in chancery. 

!? 17. There are certain privileges also conceded to the royal 

family : the queen consort retains her title and dignity after 
the death of her husband; and may remove any suit in 
yrhich she is concerned to whatever court she pleases with- 
out any of the dSflal legal formalities. The king's oldest 
Ijba is by hisJjirth prince of Wales, and by creatiofl duke of 
Cornwall and earl of Chester. AH the king's children 
i ■eceive the title of royal highness. _ 

l 18. The houstf of lords is ^sometimes Sailed the upper 
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house of parliament; its members are either temporal peers, 
whose dignities are hereditary, or spiritual peers, who sit 
only for life. The Scottish representative peers sit only 
for one parliament, the, Irish representative peers for life. 
cAupeer may vote by proxy; but each peer can ftnly hold 
1 the proxy for one absent peer. The houtfs of lords can 
alone origipate any bills that affect the rights or privileges 
of the peerage, and the common? are not permitted to make 
any alterations in them. u Peers can only be tried by the 
house of lords, and this house constitutes the court in which 
officers of state are tried on impeachment by the house of 
commons ; it is also the last court of appeal from inferior 
jurisdictions. Each ipeer may enter his protest on the jour- 
nals when a vote passes? contrary to his sentiments, and 
assign the reasons of his dissent in writing. \Vh6n Bitting 
in judgment his verdict is given lr on his honour the same 
form is observed in his answers on bills in chancery, but in 
civil and criminal cases he must be sworn. 

19. The house of lords (Nov. 1865) consists of — 


Princes of the Blood 

Royal, 

Viscounts 


(all Dukes) 


Barons 


Other Dukes 1 .... 


Bishops . . 


Archbishops ...... 


— 

Marquesses 



Making in all.. 452 

Eirls 





u 1 The origin and other particulars relative to the different c lanes 
fff the Nobility. — Duke. — This title was unknown in England till tho» 
reign of Edward III., who, in 1335, created his son, Edward the Black^ 
Prince, duke of Cornwall (as before mentioned). * 

Marquis. — Richard II. in 13(15, conferred the title of marquis orw 
Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, by making him marquis of Dublin^ 
This is supposed to be the origin of the title in England. f! 

Earl. — This is a very ancient title, having been in use among ouM 
Saxon ancestors. In those times it was an official dignity, having sfj 
jurisdiction over the place from which the title took its name. Sooill 
after the Norman Conquest, William I. created several earls, allotting 
to each the third penny arising from the pleas in their respective dial 
triots. That grant has, however, long since ceased, and in lieu of it thfl 
earls now receive a small annuity from the Exchoquor. 3 

Viscount.— The title of viscount is of much more recent date ; thfl 
Ant we read of Being John Beaumont, who was created viscount BerarS 
mont, by Henry VI., in the year 1439. M 

Baron.— In English history we often find the word Baron used Mf 
denominate the whole collective body, of ths nobXty. When, after til 
Norman Qon quest, the Saxon title of 7%ane was disused, that of baral 
succeeded \ sod being the lowest title among the nobles, was very genH 
ralW applied as the term Lord is now : with which, Indeed, It appeaftB 
to lw synonymous. v$j 
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20. The hluse of commons consists of members chosen 

by counties, cities, boroughs, and universities. Formerly a 
property qualification was required of all members, with the 
exception of the Bons of peers and the representatives for 
the universities ; but this qualification was abolished by an 
Act passed in HJ58. m 

21. Aliens, clergymen, jidges, returning officers ih«their 
respective jurisdictions, officers of the excise, "&c. f those 
who hold pensions of limited deration, contractors with 
government, and Borne others exposed to external influence, 
are ineligible to parliament. 

22. The right of voting for members of parliament » 
given by the reform act of 1867 to leaseholders in counties 
seised o^lunds or tenements worth five pounds a year, and 
to the occupier as owner or tenant of lands or tenements of 
the rateable value of twelve pounds a year. In cities and 
boroughs, the right of voting is given to every man who is 
on inhabitant occupier as owner or tenant of any dwelling- 
house within the borough ; and to every lodger occupying 
lodgings of the clear yearly value of ten pounds and up- 
wards. 


23. The house of commons contains — 


English County Mpm- 

bers \U 

Universities 4 

Cities and Boroughs.. 325 J 
Welsh County Members 15\ 
—Cities ft Boroughs 14/ 


Scotch County Mem- 1 

bers 311 J A3 

Cities and Boroughs., 23 J 
Iriali County Members 641 
•^—University .... 2 llfft 

Cities and Boroughs . . 30j 

Making ip ell.. 660 


24. In order to understand the manner in which the 
i public business is transacted in parliament, it may be ob- 
' served, that discussions generally arise op a motion being 
■ made by a member, seconded by another, and then pat 
> from the chair in the shape of a question ; on each of these, 
every member is entitled to be heard once, but he may rise 
t again to explain, and the member who originates a motion 
is allowed to reply. * 

» 25. Committees are, first, those of the whole house, 1 

; which may be tq consider of certain resolutions, in respect 
4 to the nature of which considerable latitude prevails ; or the 
\ bouse resolves itself into such committee to consider the 
details of a bill, the principle df which is neve? discussed 
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unless on its Beveral readings ; or there may t>e committees 
for financial purposes, as those of," simply, 1 * or “ways and 
means. ff Secondly, there are Belect committees, chosen by 
ballot or otherwiso, for Borne specific purpose— the numbers 
composing such bodies seldom exceed twenty "or thirty 
members ; occasionally these are declared* committees of 
> secrecy. Thirdly, election committees, which are strictly 
judicial tribunals, and whose duty it is to try the merits of 
controverted elections. Fourthly, committees on private bills. 

26. When tho whole house is in committee, the speaker 
vacates the chair, some other member is called on to pre- 
side, and ho sits in the seat of the Benior clerk. The mace is 
then placed under tl^e table. For committees of supply, and 
ways and me&nsj there is -a chairman, who receives -a salary. 

15 27. The prorogation of parliament is an net? of the 

crown ; but either house may adjourn its sittings to the 
next or any future day ; a debate also may be adjourned ; 
motions of adjournment may be made at any [ime, and 
repeated at the pleasure of any member. 

2B. When a moLion has been mode upon which the 
house is unwilling to vote, there are formal modes of avoid- 
ing a decision, among which are passing "to the other 
owierB,** or moving M tho previous question." The former 
means, that the house should take no farther notice of the 
matter then before it — but proceed to thq other business 
appointed for that day ; the Latter, that a vote be previously 
'taken as to the expediency of their coming to any decision 
on the question raised. If "the previous question 1 * be 
decided in the negative, the motion on which it bears is 
only gotten rid of for the time, whereas a direct negative to 
the motion itself would be a proscription of it for the re- 
mainder of the session, as well as a denial of its principle. 

29. With respect to a bill, moving that it " be read this 
day Bix months, ** is a mode of throwing it out without 
coming to an express declaration against the principle of 
the measure. 

30. An acceptance of " the Cliiltern Hundreds " is a pro- 
ceeding by which the member accepting resigns his seat. 
By Act of Parham eat, no office having emolument attached, 
can be conferred by tho crown on a member of the house of 
commons without his vacating his Beat j ird it is only thus 4 
that a member can nd himself of the duties which any body ] 
of constituents may impose; the crown, therefore, as nnj 
accommodation to tho hoiise at large, is always ready to 
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confer on iny member 11 the stewardship of his Majesty 0 ! 
Chiltern Hundredy* wjiich office! when it has served his 
purpose, l\e immediately resigns. 

31. The sovereign, we have already said, is the fountain 
uf executive justice. Law, however, whether criminal or 
civil, is administered by the judges, who, with the exception 
of the lord- chancellor, hold their places during good beha- 
viour. No man con be tried for any offence until the grand 
jurors of his county have decided that there is reasonable 
ground for the accusation ; he is then given in charge to a 
jury of his equals, and their verdict is final. Nn man can 
be tried twice for the same offence, and when a peraon is 
convicted by a jury there is no nppq^l bub to the mercy of 
the kiQg. ■ 


Questions for Examination, 

1. Wliat is the use of a constitution ? 

2. Whgnce arises the peculiar excellence of the British constitution ? 

3. By whom was the first charter granted to the English people ? 

4. What circumstances led to the concession of Magna Charts ’ 

5. Why were corporations established ? 

6. What was the origin of the house of commons ? 

7. Did the kings favour the house of commons ? 

8. When did tho authority of the king come into collision with the 

authority of the parliament.’ , 

9. What led to the revolution of 1030 7 

10. What change was made by ttiB Reform Bill 7 

11. Into what branches is the British legislature divided? 

12. How is the inheritance^)? tho crown regulated ? j 

13. Where are the king's duties prescribed ? 

14. What are the king's direct prerogatives? w. 

13. How are these prerogatives exercised ? 

16. What are the king's incidental prerogatives ? 

17* Are any privileges conceded to the royal family? 

IB. Can you describe the privileges of the peerage ? 

19. How are the members of the house nf lords classed / 

99. What qualification for a member of parliament has recently been 
abolished ? 0 

21. Are any persons excluded from the lower house of parliament? 

22. How is the right of voting for members of parliament regulated ? 

23. How are the members of the house of commons classed ? 

24. In what manner do discussions arise 7 

2ft. Can you describe the committees of Ihe bouse of commons ? 

90. What form is need on going Into committee ? • 

27- How does prorogation of parliament difor from adjournment ? * 

29. How does the hones avoid coming fo a decision ? 

29. How may a bill be rejected without prejudice to the prlbtiple ji. 
90. What* is meant byj accepting the ChQtem Htndredl ? [involves ? 
31. How is the criminal law admintyered ? 

A a 4 
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genealog'y 


OF THB 

pretfrnt. iRopal Jfamflg of <grrat Britain, 

^ • 

linbalAt deduced from 

EGBERT, THE FIRST SOLE MONARCH OF ENGLAND. 


Lineal iuetnt. To whom married. 
EGBERT * Laily Redburga 

ETHELWOLF f Lady Oiburgh J 

Judith | 

ALFRED [ Eiheliwltha f 

EDWARD "• LadyErfuliutt 


1 Ethelbert, who died befoifhls father. 
2 Ethelwolf, who succeeded to the 
•rown. a Edith a. 

1 Ethelbald. 2 Ethelbert. a Ethel- 
red, 4 Alfred (afterwards the Great). 
A Athenian. 

No Ibiud. 1 

1 Edmund. 2 Edward. 9 Ellielwald. 
4 Elfleda. A Ethelwltha. C Ethel- 
gilha. 

1 Athols tan. 2 Aided. 9 Edit ha, or 
Edgltha. 


* Egbert began to reign in Wtiui and Sussex In the year BOO; conquered 
Kent In B19; En*ex In B24 ) aud finished ihe oonquesii of the other kingdom! 
In B27, when he was crowned king of England, and therefore wai now the only 
and Bale monarch. * 

9. Founder of the monaatery at Foleaworth, near Tamworth la Warwickshire, 
JfyiWia, sometimes upelled Edgltka. 

t Eihelwoir began to reign In the year 837, ufB reigned 21 yean, when he died, 
and wa<« Intoned at Winchester 

T x Lady Oibunrh was the daughter or a nobleman named Oalake, who was 
Great Butler of England. 

2. Ethel be ii had one bod, who dliputed the crown with Edward the Elder. (Bee 
Reynard's Kay to lili Genealogical Chart.) 

9. The flrit four children came lo Iho throne (lee Teblo I.); the fifth was a 
natural eon, and, during hie father's life-time, was king of Kent, Essex, and 
Sussex. 

I Judith wu daughlir to Charles ths Bild, king of France; and on the death 
of Ethelwolf, married her lon-ln-lay, Ethelbald. 

( Alfred was born at Wantage, In Berks, In Ihi year 990, and was crowned it 
nohesler in 87 1 . He died it Oxford, on the 2Bth of October, 001, and wu 
burled at Wlnohester. 

1 Boms times written Austria to, at others, KtariU. She wu the daughter of an 
earl of Mercia. 

1. firfMoarf died befbre his father; Edtwwd succeeded lo the throne: BlAHwId 
wu a learned student at Oxford; A (/fide, married to Ethelred, earl of Merala; 
Ethelwltha, married tS Baldwin, earl of Flanders ; and Ethelgllha, abbess el 
Bhafteibury. 

L ** Edward, "Untamed the Elder, wu bom In the year 972, and wu crowned af . 
Kingston- on-Thamu In POL He died at Faxrlngdon, la Berks, PSA, and wu 
buried at Wlnohaster. D 

• > 4f Lady Rgulna wu the daughter ef a private pntlemn . 

1. AlkeleUm lefccaeded hla Ikiher, but (tied without tana. 

I. Alfred died before hla fhtber ; no lane. 

I. KdUha, a nun, died at Tam worth ^atia. 
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Lineal duufnt. 
EDWARD, com* 
linued. 


EDMUND t .. 

EDGAR | 

ETHELRED 


EDMUND 99 


To whom married. ► luue. 

Elfieda ■ 4 Elswale. S Edwin. 0 El (led a. 7 

\ • Egulna. 8 Ethelhlld.® 9 Edhlld. 

10 Edgltha. 11 Elglna. 

Edgiva • 12 Edmund. 1.1 Eldred. 14 Edburah 

15 Edgiva. 

Tady Elglva | 1 Edwy. 2 Edgar. 

Ethelfled[| 1 Edbird. ■ • 

Elfrlda A 2 Edmund. S ElheWed. % 4 Edith f. 

Elglva tt %. 1 AtheUtan. 2 Egbert. 3 C dm und. 

4 Elglva. • 

Emma JJ 5 Edjtetha. G Edglna. 7 Elfted. R 

* • .Edward. 9 God*. (10 Edwy, a 

natural ton.) 

Algltha B 0 1 Edmund. I Edward. 3 Edwy. 


* The nnPestry of F.lfleda anil Eilglva ara unknown. 

4. Els wald was hurled with his rather. 

A. Edwin was drowned, anil burled at Bt. Dmer\ In Franre. 

(i. Elf Sila, a nun, died rl Ramsay, In Hiftillngdonshire. 

7. Egftia, married to Charles the Third of France ; no Issue. 

H. Ethelhild, a nun, died at Wilton. 

0. Edhlld, married to Hug#, coflht or Paris, died In France ; no issue. 

10. Edgltha, married to Otho the First, emperor of Germany. 

11. Elglna, married Id r duke of Italy. 

12. Edmund succeeded to the crown ; see Table I. 

13. EdrdH succeeded Edmund to the throne; sea Table I. 

14. Edburgli died In a monastery at Winchester. 

15. Edgiva, married lo Louis, prince Dr Aqullninr In France. 

t Edmund was bom In the year 823, and was crowned nt Kingston-on-Thames 
In D41. He was killed by Leolf (see Table 1.), on the 26th of May, 944, and was 
burled at Glastonbury In Somersetshire. 

J The anreslry of Lady Elglva Is unknown. 

I. Edwy succeeded his father to the throne, but died without Issue. 

2. Edgar succeeded Edwy. a 

9 Edgar was born In the year 91.1, and was crowned al Kingston-on-Thames In 
059. He died on the Bth uTJuly, and was buried at Glastonbury. 

| The descent oPEihelfled Is unknuwn. 

H Elfrlda was the daughier of Ordgarus, duke of Devonshire. 

1. Edwanl succeeded to the crown, but fell a martyr, and died without Issue.* 

2. Edmund died In his infancy. 

.1. Eihrlred succeeded Edward ; see Table I. ■ ( 

4. What became of Edltha history does nut Inform us. 

* ■ Ethelred was bom In the \ car £JG7, and was crowned at Klngston-on-Thamca, 
April 23, 979. He died April 23, 1010, and was buried at Bl. Paul’s, 
tt The daughter of an English duke, named T bored. 

It Emma was daughter to Richard the Second, duke of Normandy. 

I. AtheUtan antP|2) Egbert died young. 

II. Edmund succeeded to the crown. 

4, 5, 0. History docs not Inform us what berame of the three da ugh ten by bb 
first consort. B 

7. Elfred was killed by earl Godwin. 

8. Edward afterwards called the Confessor, came to Lhe rrolTD. 

9. Goda, first married lo Walter, count nt Amiens, secondly to EnitacbJus, count 
pf Boulogne. 

10. Edwy led a miserable life In exile, and was killed by Canute. 

N.B. Neither of the sons of Edmund succeeded In ths sovereignty, and the 
Anglo-Saxon power was totally annihilated. The crown yu translated, by con- 
quest, Id the Danish monarch*, and four kings of that nation reigned In eiiopaesluu. 
after whom It reverted to the Saxons under Edward Uu Confmtor. 

99 Edmund, su roamed Ironside, was born in the year 9Bf, and crowned at King* 
slon-on- Thames In 1016; he died ibe same year, and was buried at GlaslsRbU|. 
|| Algltha was the widow of Begefbrtta, the son of a Danish noMeman. 

1. Prince Edmund died In Hungary, without lisue. 9 

2. Edward? called the Outlaw, in whom Ibe lineal descent continues, was banlabed 
Bom England to Hungary, by Canute the FJrat. 

3. Pfl-T^sinnnamnlihitklrf ofClowna and never had thn tinnenr of imielslug 

any klf her Ulleu 0 . ** 
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Lineal deecent. Txwhom married. luue .~ 

Pmwcb Edward *. Agatha t 1 Edgar, 2 Margaret. 3 Christian. 

Pmkceii Maroa- . 

bet t Malcolm 111. £ ...... Matilda, (lfr whom the Hr. cal descent 

continues,) ■ 

Qw. MATILDA Q ... Hen. I. of England IT 1 William. 2 Maude. 

Princess Maud*:"*. H en. V. Dr Germany No Issue. c 

i '■ GeolTn*y Pfaniagenct 1 Henry. 2 Geoffrey. 3 William. 

'HENRY /l Eleanurof Uuleuneff 1 William. 2 HertV- Richard. 4 

r Geoffrey. 5 John, 6 Mai Lida. 7 

i Eleanor, S Joan. 

JOHN Daughter of earl ^ 

Mortagne..., ...... Ira issue. 

Avlsa uf Glouces- 
ter IJ 1 Henry. 


■ Prince Edward, called the Outlaw, was born iu Lho year 1015 or 1010, and 
died In Lniidnn In 1057. 1 

t Agatha was the daughter pf Henry the Third, emperor of Germany. 

c t. Edgar, surnanied Atheling, dlrd without Issue. C 

2. Margaret was sole heir to her brother Edgar Atheling. 

3. Christian died a n in at lUmsey. In II uad|ngdpn shire. 

I The eldest daughter of prince Edward the Outlaw. 

I King Df Scotland, during whose reign the sovereign power of England is 
Emulated, by conquest, from the Danes Lo the Normans under William I. 

| Daughter or queen Margaret, by king Malcolm the Third of Scotland. She 
was crowned at Westminster, on lho 1 1 th uf November, 1100; and died on the 
1st or May. NIB. 

H The youngest son ufWi|liani the Conqueror. 

1. William died at sea, with nut Issue, Nov. 20, HID. 

2. Maude, in whom the lineal descent continues. 

Princess Maude, or Matilda, daughter of Henry the First uf England, was 
born In the year 1104, and married a* six years Df age, 11 10, to Henry the Fifth, 
emperor of Germany, who left her a widow, with nut issue, In 1 116. She married 
OeoflYpy of Anjou (surnumed Plai J^enet) in 1122, when be was only fifteen 
yean old. 

tt Previous to her marriage to rtenry, she had bren married sixteen years to 
Louis VII. king or Prance, but woj divorced from him on the 1 Stli or March, 
h/32. She married Henry In six weeks after. 

I. William died an Infant. 

gn, 2. Henry married Margaret, daughter of Louie, king of France, and uas educated 
by that proud prelate, k Lierket. He died without Issue. 

3. Richard, on the death of his rather, succeeded to the throne, but died without 
Issue. 

4. Geoffrey married to Coiutantia. daughter of the duke of Brittany, In France, 
by whom he had two children, Eleanor and Arthur. Afror the death of Ills 
uncle, Richard the First, who left no issue, Arthur was legally the next heir to 
the throne, In right or blJ father ; and In endravouring to obtain this right he was 
taken prisoner by his unde John, who confined him In tho castle of Rouen, 
where fie was murdered In 1230. John, on his taking possession or tha English 
ihrone, seised also Eleaifnr, and caused her to be confined In Bristol Castle, where 
she remained forty years. Thus John, by the murder of a nophew, and lho Im- 
prisonment of a niece, secured lo hlraralf ■ lltrone, which he neither dwcrvul 
nor enjoyed. (Bee Reynsrd's Chart and Key.) 

5. John, In whom continues the lineal descent. 

0. Matilda, married to Henry, duke of 3aiony, by whom she had several chil- 
dren. The present royal family ran trace their descent from his marriage. See 

<s the Inal line of this table. 

■I 7. Eleanor, who wii born In 1 IG2, married Alphooio VIII. king of Castile, In 
1170, by whom ahe had a daughter. 

S. Joan, married to William II. kina of Sicily. 

^ U The daughter and belrsee of WUIlam, earl of ClouceCer, the son of Ruben, 
tha natural son, of Henry the Pint. John, soon after be came lo tha throne, 
divorced her, under pretence that both being great-gran d-chlh^id 1 to Htniy the 
Pint, they were too nearly allleil ; but tha act wbb, that hla affections were 
estranged lo another person, court (era IsabaLU. 

ri. i f/fary succeeded his rather. 
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Tu wham married. Issue, 

lvUb of GUjucbb- 2 Rlchaifl. 3 Jana. 4 Eleanor. I 
ter, coiUinued. . Isabella. , 

saW-lla or Prince *. 

Eleanor of Pm-enccJ 1 Edward. 2 Edmund. 3 Margaret 
4 Beatrix ; and live other chlulron, 
"who all dleil In their Infancy. 

Eleanor of Castile lj. 1 Jqhn. 2 Henry. 3 Alphuiuus. 4 
Edward. 3 Margaret. 6 Heaiftr. 
7 Elizabeth. 8 Joan. P>tyary; aud 
3 six other daughters, whoso names 

are unknown. 1 

Margaret ofFaancc^ 1G Thomas, 17 Edmund. 18 Eleanor. 


2. Richard, created earl uf Cornwall, was chosen king of the Romans, and crowned 
at Alx-la-Chapelle, In 1257. 

3. Jane, married to Alexander the Second, king of Scotland, In 1221. 

4. Eleanor, married, first, William, earl or Pemlgoke, by wham she hnd no Issue, 
seconds.) Simon do Momford, carl of Leicester, by whom site had two children, 
Guy aw 1 . Simon, who, with thoir mother, were banished out of the kingdom for 
rebellion. 

5. Isabella, married to Frederick the Second, emperar of Germany, by whom 

■he bad two children, and died IrFchlld bed In 1241. 9 

■ Isabella was the daugbLcr and heiress of Aymer Taillifor, count of Angoulfirae, 
in France. 

t Henry wa? born al Winchester, on the 1st of October, J2WJ, and crowned at 
Gloucester, 1216. 

I Daughter or Raymond, earl of Provence. 

1. Edward, created earl of Chester, succeeded to the crown. 

2. Edmund, surnamed Crouriltack, was born at Woodstock, in 1215. After 
Iho battle or Evesham, in 12U5, he obtained the earldom of Leicester, forfeited by 
Simon de Montford. 

3. Margaret, married to Alexander III, king Dr Scotland, by whom she had 
one daughter. 

4. Beatrix, married to John, duke or firltlany, In France, by whqfcl glia had 
two suns and two daughters. 

| Edward, sunomed Longshanks, was horn on Iho 1 7ili Df June, |239, and 
died on the 7th or July, In tho year 1307. He umlcitook an expedition against 
the Infidels In the Holy Land. 

B The sister nr Alphonso XI. king of Castile. In Spain. ° 

I. John; 2. Ilenry; and 3 Alphonsui ; died young, In their father's llfe-tlms. 

4, Edward, born at Caernarvon. In Wales, »n the 25tli »f April, 1285, was ti - - 
iMily son i if this marriage who survived hli father. He succeeded his father on 
the throne. He was Treated prince of Wales, and ever since that period the eldest 
ions of the kings oT England have received that Lille. 

5. Margaret, born at Windsor, In 12B7, married to John Iho Second, duke of 
Brabant, id the Netherlands, by whom she had no luue. 

8. Eleanor, born at Windsor, married to Henry, count of llane, In France, at 
B filial, In 1290. 

7. Elizabeth, born st Ihs Cat-lla of Ruthin In Flintshire, In Wales, married, 
first, John, esri of Holland, and afterwards liumphrejaBoouq, earl of Hereford. 
From her came the marquis or Ext? tor, viscount Courtenay, and marquis Corn- 
wallis. 

ft. Joan, called Joan of Acre, from being born at Acre, bt the Holy Land, fibs 
was born In the year 1272, and married, first, Gilbert, earl of Gloucester j after- 
wards, Ralph de Montbenner. 

9. Mary, born In 1279, died a nun at Amesbury, In 1160. 

V Daughter of Philip, king of France. s 

10. Thorna* was burn at Brotherton, a small village III Yorkshire, In TV? 

1300. lie eas created earl of Norfo.k, and nude ean marshal of gn g III 

lell a daughter, Dum whom came — 

I. Mowbray, 14 ewariL duke of Norfolk. 6. Lord Stanford. 

I. Earl of Suffolk 6. Lord Berkeley. 

3. £art of Carlisle. 7. Marquis of Salisbury. 

4. Earl of Effingham. 

■ 17. Edmund, bom at Woodstock, eas naied earl of Kent. 

I I . Elrasur, bom Si Wlnobester, died In ber childhood. j 
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Lineal deicent. T > whom married. 

EDWARD II.* Isabella of France f. 

EDWARD III Philippa of Hain- 

ault J 


I^ioirf^, duke of 

t. Clarence , F.llx. or II ur^li j 

Vtulante oT Milan || 

Lady Philippa H... Edmuiul Mortimer . 

noaERMDRTiMEn* "Eleanor llollaiyl V 4 . 
Lady Ann Muati- Richard Plantage- 
HER net U 


Jinn, 

1 Edward. S John. 1 Jan*. 4| 
Eleapor. | 

1 Edward. 2 Lionel . I Isabella. 4$ 
Joanna. 5 John. 6 Mary. 7 Mar- 
garet. B Edmund. 0 Tbfemu. 

1 Philippa. 

No issue. 

1 ftoyer. 2 John. 3 Edmund : and 
4 b daughter. 

1' 'Edmund. 2 Roger. S Ann, 

Richard . 


* Edwnnl was eonilned some time in Kenilworth Castle, and removed thence 
to Berkeley Castle, -where he was cruelly murdered by lords Montravers and 
Uournny. - 

t. Daughter of Philip IV. king of France. 

1. Edward was born at Windsor Castle, on the 15ih or November, 1312. lie 
succeeded his father, j 

2. John was created earl of Cornwall, lie died, aged 20 , at Perth In Scot- 
land. 

1 -^Jane, born In the Tower, married to David Bruce, king of Scotland. She 
died without Issue, In 1 3.1 7. « 

4. Eleanor, married Id the count of Gucldres, In Ihe year 1332. 

J Philippa was very brave and valiant, and particularly distinguished herself 
by a victory she galned'over the Scotch, at Neville's Cross, near Durham, on the 
17th of October, 19-16, during the absence of her husband In France, when David 
Bruce, the Scottish king, was made prisoner. 

1. Edward, commonly called the Black Prince, was born at Woodstock. At 
the age of fifteen, this brave youth commanded the first line of the English array 
at the ever niemnrable battle oT Creasy, fought oil the 2Bth of August, 1346, in 
which he did wonders. He was the father of king Richard the Second, who was 
deposed and murdered, and had no Issue. 

2. Lionel, born at Antwerp, November, I33B, who was dukbof Clarence, 1362, 

In whom continues the lineal descent. 

J. Isabella, married to Ingelram de Courcy, earl of Bedford. She died In 1301. 

4. Joanna, born In the Tower, in 1335, married to Alphonso, king or Castile, 1 

ind died at nnurdeaui, In 1 34B. ! 

*' 5. Jnhn of Gaunl, was so called from Ghent In Flanders, Ihe place or his birth. 
He married Ida first wire Blanche, daughter or Ihe duke of Lancaster, at Reading $ 
Abbey, III Berkshire, In 135'J. He received the title of duke of Lancaster from ‘*1 
hie father In-law. 

fl, Mary, married John de Moulford, duke nf Brittany. 

7. Margaret, married John Hastings, earl of Pembroke, She died without Issue. “ 

B. Edmund wae created earl of Cambridge by his father, and duke nf York by ' 
his nephew. 

V. Thomas, born at Woodstock, was created earl or Buckingham by his fhther. 

In 1377, and duke of Gloucester by his nephew, Richard the Second. 

| Daughter and heiress of William de Burgh, earl of Ulster. 

i Daughter of John Galeazo, duke of York. 

f Lady Philippa waa the only child of Lionel, duke of Clarence. She wae bora 1 
August 10. 1355, end married to Edward Mortimer, the earl of March, from whom * 
proceeded the house of York. 

1. Roper, In whom continues the lineal descent 5 

,, 4. The daughter hat been called, by different writers, Eleanor, Elizabeth, and 

Philippa. She married Henry Percy, commonly called Hotspur. 

•* Roger Mortimer wae appointed governor or Ireland, where he wae killed la , 
opposing some rebels in 152 b. 

f| Daughter of Thomas, earl of Kent. 

5. Ana, In whom continues the lineal descent, waa the only child that had 

leaue. { c 1 

SI Earl of Cambridge, second eon of Edmund of E^ngley, fifth eon of king j 
Ed was d the Third, whooe only boo ‘ waa Rickard, dnke d York, and mil 3 j 
March, * 
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Lineal ducfni. To whom married. hint. 

Ill CH 4 AD PLANTA- 

SFiNET * Cecilia NlvII f 1 Edward. . 

EDWARD IV.J... Elizabeth W onilvllle )1 Edward. 2 Richard. I Ooorge. 4 

Elizabeth. 5 Catherine. 0 Cicely. 
7 Ann. B Bridget. 9 Mary. 1Q» 
Margaret. 

Elizabeth, o/l’orfrU King Henry VII. Y. 1 Aijhur. 2 Ilenry. 3 Jlfaryaref. 4 
i * Mary. Other children are mention^, 

but tliBy all died In theliM^fancy. 

Mardahkt James IV. r>JHcnt~ 

land * 1 James. 2 ArtlmF. 9 Alexander; 

* Was slain In the bailie of Wakefield, on* the 31st of December, 11(10. 
t Daughter of Ralph Nevll, the drat earl of Westmoreland. 

1. Edward was the eldest surviving son, named earl of Match, anil afterwards 
king Edward IV. 

t Edward was bom at Rouen, In Normandy, on the 20th of April, 1411 ; and 
died on the 9th nf April, 14B3. 

5 The daughter of Sir Richard Wnodville, of itraTtan, in Northamptonshire; 
hut whta married tu Edward, was Lhe widow or Sir John Urey, of Groby. On 
the deatti of Edward, she again became a 'Allow, and fur sonic frlvoloiis pretence, 
Henry vll. committed her to close confinement in the nunnery at Bermondsey; 
where, after living some years, Bhe ended hBr ilfo in poverty, unlltudo, and con- 
finement. " 

1. Edward was born Dn the 4th of February, 1470, and succeeded Ills fa tlicr, 
under the title of Edward the Filth, at lhe age of 13, hut was never cnjwned.^_~a 

2. Richard, created duke of York, was born at Shrewsbury, in 1474 ; who, ▼fin 
his brother EUlwnrd, disappeared in 1483, supposed to have Icon murdered, liy 
order Df their unr-le Richard III. duke of Gloucester. 

3. George, bom at Shrewsbury, created duke of Bedford. He died an infant. 

4. Elizabeth, In whom continues the lineal descent. 

0. Catherine, mnrried William Courtney, earl of Devonshire, by whom she lud 
I one son, created marquis of Exeter. 

! G. Cicely, married John, lord viscount Wells. 

7. Anne, married Thomas Howard, duke Dr Norfolk. 

(L Bridget died a nun at Dartforth. 9 

9. Mary was betrolhed to the king of Denmark, but died before her marriage 
, was solemnized. 

10. Margaiet died an infant. 

H Elizabeth was bom on the llth of February, 1106, and married on the lBtli 
! of February, 14B7. J 

Y Henry VII. descended from John oT Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. (See Rey- 
! nard's Chart.) By his marriage with the heiress 0r Lhe Imuse of York, he united 
lhe claims Df the rival houses of York and Lancaster, and put an end to (lie civil 
wars which had desolated England for so many years. 

N.B. The branch of Lancaster was denominated th 9 Red Rote, that of York, 

; the White Rote. Henry the Seventh was the heir to the house of the Hcd Rose, 
and Elizabeth of York was the helms to the house of the While Rose. 

1. Arthur, married to Catherine of Arragon, the fourth daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, but survived this marriage but a few months. HU widow 
married his brother Henry (who vu afterwards king Henry VIII.), which was 
the cause of the separation of England from Rome. m 

3. Margaret, born on ths 29th of November, 1489, married In 1502 to James IV. 

1 king of Scotland, by whom sbe had one son Jamn. who succeeded his father. A 

descendant from this marriage be cams king of England, by the title of James the 
First, although her brother, Henry Lhe Eighth, by his will excluded her descend* 

- anls from the succession to the throne of England. 

4. Mary, married, first, to Louis XII. king of Franoo, by whom she had no 
► I sane ; secondly, lo Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, pj whom she had two 

daughters, Francos and Eleanor : the former, who married Henry Grey, marquis 
of Dorset, afterwsrdj created duke of Suffolk, was mother to lady Jane Gref 
who was proclaimed queen by the Intrigues of her father-in-law, the duke oi 
. Northumberland, and was beheaded In the year 1554, with her beloved hpeiaiid. 

| lord Guilford Dudley. V c 

•• Junrg was one of the greatest kings tbit ever reigned In Scotland. Harden 
and robberies were repressed; and the protection he afforded to commerce, brought 
affluence and plenty. He was slain in Ihg battle of Flodden Field, In North tun 
beriand, In the year 1513. 

I. Jam**, In whom lhe lineal descent ipontlnnee, succeeded bla Cat ftn on Liu 
kmttlah thmno. o 
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Lineal descent, 

EDWARD U.V.. 
EDWARD "ill . 

lflo*^, duke a f 
t Clarence 

f 

Lady Piiilipfa 


Ts whom married. 
Isabella of Francs f. 

Philippa of Haln- 
auit| 


Ella, of Ilurgh | 

Vlolsnie of Milan || 
E dm mid Mortimer , 


RouEaMuaTiMEa* "Eleanor llollaiyl V . 
Lnrty Ann Muiiti- Richard riintige- 
MEE II Dt |t 


/lD II. ^ 

1 Edward. I John, 3 lout. 
Eleanor. ^ 

1 Edward. 2 Lionel. f Isabella, i 
Joanna. A Jobn. 0 Mary. 7 Mar- 
- B Edmund. 9 Thomas 

1 Philippa. ■ 

No inue. 

1 Royr, 2 John. 3 Edmund ; anf 
4 p daughter. 

1 "Edmund. 2 Roger. 3 Ann. 
Richard. 


9 Edward waa confined lome lime In Kenilworth Castle, and removed thence 
Id Berkeley Caitle, -where he waa cruelly murdered by lord! Montraven and 
(Journey. c « 

t. Daughter of Philip IV. king ur France. 

1. Edward wm born at Windsor Castle, on the 15ih of November, 1312. lla 
succeeded hla father, i 

2. John waa created lari or Cornwall. 11 b died, aged 20, at Perth In Srot- 
land. 

« ‘ijam, bom In Ilia Tower, married to David Druce, king Dr Scotland. Sira 
died without Issue, In 1337. • 

4. Eleanor, married to i lie count dT Gucldrrs, In ihe year 1332. 

S Philippa waa very brave and valiant, ami particularly distinguished herself 
by ■ victory sho gained over the Scotch, at Neville's Cron, near Durham, on lira 
17th ofOotobcr, latG, during the absence or her husband In Franco, when David 
Bruco, Ihe Scottish king, was made prisoner. 

1. Edward, commonly called the Black Prince, vras bom at Woodstock. At 
the age of fifteen, this bravo youth comminuted the first line of the English army 
at the ever memorable baitlc or Creasy, fuughl on ihe 2Bth of August, 13-10, In 
which hi did wonders. He was the fAher or king Richard the Becond, who was 
deposed End murdered, and had no issue. 

I. Lionel, born at Antwerp, November, I33B, who was duke, or Clarence, 1361, 

In whom ccmlnuei Ilia lineal descent. 

y Isabella, nrarik-d to Ingrlmm de Courcy, ear] oT Bedford. Sira died In 130L 

*. Joanna, born In tho Tower, in 1333, married to Alphonse, king of Castile* 
and died at llmirdeaui. In I SIB- , 

®‘ B. Jnhn of Gaunt, was so called Tram Ghent In Flamlen, Ihe place of hla birth, * 
III marrlrd hla firil wife Blanche, daughter of lira duke Dr Lancaster, it Resting ; ; 
Abbey, In Drrkihlre, In 1330. 11s received the litis of duke of Lancaatir from 

his father lmlaw. 

fl. Mary, married John de Moniford, duke nr BrUisny 

7. Margaret, married John Hastings, earl of Pembroke. Bhs died without bans, ' 

i. Edmund was created earl of Cambridge by hla father, and duke nf York by 
hla nephew. 

9. Thomas, bom at Woodstock, waa created earl of Buckingham by hla IhllMf, 
la 1377, and dubs of Gloucester by his nephew, Richard the Second. 

( Daughter end hslreea of William de Burgh, earl off l/laicr. 

Daughter of John UaJeaao, duke of York. 

Lady Philippa was the oniy child of Lionel, duke of Clarence. Ska was hem 1 
August IS. 1133, and married to Edward Mortimer, the earl of March, beat whoa fj 
proceeded the house of York. 

I. Jti'grr, In whom continues Ihe lineal dr scent 

4. The daughter bat been called, by different writer*, Eleanor, Elisabeth, mid 
PhUIppo. She married llenry Percy, commonly culled Hotspur. 

Roger Mortimer was appointed governor of Ireland, where he woe hilled In . 


M 

3. 


Daughter of Thomas, oari of Kent. 
Ann, la whom continues the threat 


the only 


child tbai had ] 


I) Earl if Cambridge, eorood too if Edmuad of T — gley. IRh eon of Uu 
Ed wud the TIM. uh asm mly M >«m llrhaid, duke d Tetk, nod earl U 
Mareh, 
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FAaml deedfht. To whom married. hint. 

HlCILRD PLAOTA- 

ornkt ■ Cecilia Navll t I Edward. . 

EDWARD IV ... Elinbeth Wumlville }1 Edward. 2 Rlrhard. I 0 Purge. A 

• A'bxsterA. S Catherine. 8 Cicely. 

7 Ann. B ^rldgoi. 9 Mbit- l(k 

• Margaret. 

Elisabeth, o/TorABKlng Henry VII f. I Aighiir. S Henry. 3 Margyet. A 

• ^ Man'. Other children are mention A, 

but they all died In iheli’H^Taney, 

MaitOABKT Jamei IV. n/Yfcol- 

2 ArlluiT. 9 Alexander; 

■ Waa (lain In the bailie of Wakefield, nif the 3 1 a I nf Decembrr, 1 1011. 
t Daughter of Ralph Nevll, Ihe flnt earl of Wealmorrland. 

1. Edward waa the c'.ileil lurvivlng ran, namid earl of March, and afterward* 
king Edward I V. 

t Edwarg waa born at Rouen, In Normandy, on the 2Dlh of April, Mil ; ami 
died on the Wlh nf April. MSI 

( The daughter of Sir Richard Wnodvllle, oT Jlrarion, In N orlhamplnnalilre; 
but wiiu married in Edward, wni Llie widow ui .Sir John (ire)’, of Uroby. l>n 
Ihe draw of Edward, ihe again became n >fldmv, and lor tonic frividmi* pretence. 
Ileury ^1. committed her Id clnae r on fin emeu I in Ihe nunnery at Derm on d Key, 
where, after living lutnt yenri, ahe ended her 11 Tc In pryerly, sol Hilda, and cou- 
rt n emenr. " 

1. Edward was born on the tth nf February, 1170, and aurceeded lila fallirr, 
under the title of Eilwnrd llie Flflli, ai Hip age of 13, but wax nrver crow ned ^.,-1 

2. Rlcfuird, created duke of York, wna horn at Shrewsbury. In 1171; wlio,™llh 
lila brother Edwnrd, dUnpiwarcd In 1 a 83, auppoaed to liaie I ecu murdered, bj 
order of their unr lr lUcliiird 1 1 1, duke of Glmu cater. 

3. George, born at Shrewsbury. crenled duke ur Bedford, lie died an Infant. 

A. Elizabeth, In whnm mnlinuei the lineal descent. 

3. Catherine, marrlrd William Courtney, rarl or Dcvonahlre, by whom ahe had 
uue aon, crealed marnuli of Exelrr. 

1 C. Cicely, married John, lard \ iacounl Wclla 

7. Anne, married Thomas Howard, duke or Norfolk. 

H. Bridget died a nun Bl Dirtrorlli. g 

V. Mary waa betrothed to the king i:f Denmark, but died before her marriage 

, waa aolrionLzed. 

ID. Margaret dlfd an Infant. 

V El lube I h waa bom on the 1 1 1 !■ of February, 1 MIG. and mariled on the IDlli 
rbruary, HN7. * 

Y Henry VII. dnernded from John of G.ninl. duke nf fjincaairr flee Rey 
nard'a rhart.) By hi* marriage with the heireaa Rr Ihe home of York, be unllrj_ 
the clalma of Ihe rival houses or York and l.ancaHrr, and pul an end to lha dvIJ 
vara which hau desolated England for ao many j rars. 

N.B. The branch or Lancaster waa denominated the Red Rote, that or York. 
Ihe White Rot r. Henry ihe Seventh «u Ihe heir Id Ihe bruise of the Hcd Kmc, 
and Elisabeth of York waa the heiress to Ihe haute of the While note. 

1. Arthur, married to Catherine of Arragon, the fourth daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, but lunivod this man lace but a Irw month*. 11U widow 
married hit brother Henry (who v*i afterward* king Henry VIII.), which waa 
t the cause of Ibe separation of England from Rome. B 

* 3. Margaret, bora on Lha Z9ih of Noennbar, MSP, married In I5 o 3 to James IV. 

king of Scotland, by whom aba bad one son James, who succeeded bla father. A 
descendant from lh(> marriage becama king of England, by the title of lime* the 
Pint, allboagh bar brother, Henry the Eighth, bv hie wtll excluded bar ditcrnd- 
anti frum the ncettiloe to tba throne of England. 

4. Mary, married. Brat, to Louie XII. king of Franco, by whom the had na 
► baua*, MCu odly, id Charlu Brandon, duke of Suffolk, pj whom ebo had lie 
daughlora, Frances and Eleanor : the former, who married Henry Grry. marquis 3 
of Donat, afterwards created duke of Suffolk, was mother to lady Jana Oroyt 
who waa prodatmad queen by tba Intrigues of her taker In law, Ihe duke of 
: North urn berland, and waa bahoadod Ln lha year Mil, with her beloved Jumtawd, 
Bold Oo Ilford Dodkf. ™ 

*■ James was one of lha grraloal klagi that ever relgnad Id %etlMd. Mardcii 
and rabbarWa faniepuumi and tba protection he afforded hr com mareo, brought 
aJBuoDco and plaafy. He waa slain la ihs bailie of Floddru Plaid, Id Nortbmm- 
bvfland, Kn the year 1313. 

I. yaMj^v^om lha lineal Icocmt jmnlinnaa, poerwedad hie Ut&H on lha 
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Lineal descent. To whom married. Uivt . e 

Maroaret, cbii- James IV. of Scut- and two ilaughtcn who died yourg 

United land, continued. 

Iambs V. of Scot- 
land 9 Magdalene of France | No Issue. 

Mary of Lorraine, 

France ...... E 1 Mary. 

Mart. Queen of 

Scon l Dauphin ofTrancc . No Imue, i 1 . 

i Henry Blusrt Jamei (Villi of BcotlandV 

JAMEB Sr.| Ann or Denmark ... 1 Csury. 3 Charlee. 3 BlizaleHt. 4 

Mary. & Sophia. 

Elisabeth 3 Frederick, king ty Up tPhom she had eight amis and flvs 

Bohemia daughters, the youngest nf whom ora* 

So,Jiiu, lielrou to the crown of Eng- 
land. 

Princesi Sophia 4. F.rncit Augustus M fimrije Lntiit H- 

GEOHOF. I U Sophia of Zell J 5 ... I George. I Sophia. 

GEORGE 11 Bll Wilhelmlna of Ans- 

parh 1111 1 Frederick. 


■ James V. was ham on the Dili nf April, 1512, dlrd In llie castle of t-ilklamJ. 
on the I . lilt or December, 1M1, amt wss hurk-d at llolyrood House, Edinburgh. 

4 Daughter nT FraticlM. king oT France. 

1. Harp, In whom cnnllnuss the lluexl rte»crnl. 

| Mary was born nt l.lull Lhfrow, nn the B:h nf Dccrmhcr, In the ymr 1512. Sl,r 
p ^^tor Aral husband, the king nf France, In l.lliii, and married her roiisln, llann 
Stuart, lord Danilov, In 1583, wlm wm murdered In I A li 7 . Mary being camsldrrcii 
ri the Instigator of thin horrid dued, wm nrrcstrd nml thrown Inin prison, when 
abs was obliiird In roilgp tho crown to hrr son Jiimm. who was then only thirteen 
months old. Mary, escaping from her prison, in I *»C P, Bought an asylum in 
England i hut queen t'lla.>bc lli refused Id see hrr, and ordered hrr to be dctallird 
■I Carlisle m a prisoner. From Carlisle shr wns removed to Folherlngay Casik. 

In Nonhampinnshlre, where, after a oonflnamcni r>T eighteen years, iho waa, b> 
Ilia order of EMasboih, bruiglil tu the ■ralTuld and bcheinlcrl. Feb. 8. 1587. 

| Jam* a the Sixth nf Scotland and First of England, was Hid son of Mar), 
quean of Boolland, and Henry Btuart.^ord Damley, and great grandson oT Mar- 

K rol. oblast daughter of Henry VII., whmo hereditary right lu the throne waa j 
come unquoiiloiisblr by Hid lallure of Hid male lino. Elimluili too, before her t 
dsath, had rrcognlacd Ids title, and ho Hierrlore succeeded her, on the 2 lilt <;l ’ 
Mifeh, Ifloa 

I. Henry dlrd at Hid age of eighteen. 

1. Charles, errand duke or York, »u treaded his father. 

*8. BUiaketM, In whom iho IlnraJ descent continues, 
f. Mary died at Rianwell. B. Sophia died an Inthnl. 

| Elisabeth was burn In Scotland, on the Hub dJ August, 15PG, and married to f 
Frederick, on tbs 4th of February, 1813. I 

1 Prtnress Sophia, daughter oT KHuhclh, quren of flohemh. was bom at Hie 4 
HafUo, In Holland, on Iho Uth of Ovtubcr, |M0, and married to Ernest Augusta* 
duke nf bruuswlek Lunrnhurgh. elector of llanovrr, Kr, In 1G1S. She dkd at 
llanover, on the Sth or June, 1714. 

"* It Is to be observed, that Ernest Augustus, duke nf Brunswick, Ibrms a 
double Une of the |*cdlJYeei he, u well as bis wire, Wing descendants fren. ; 
llanry the Second. Hh RiritaH'i Chart UV and th« last rna j 

ff Orocge f.antt, duk* of HnjnswIrk.andRiWnrafdsDoorgv the First of England. I 
It George the First was bum on the llik of Slay, I CM, and died on the rood to j 
Dsnanurph, In Germany, on the llth of Juke, 1727. and was burled at Hanover. ] 
“1 Sophia was the only daughter of George Will lam, duke nf Brunswick and 1 


*r 


I. George Augustus Awceeded to the crown. 

, 1. Sophia, married to Frederick William of Prussia, nho succeeded bis fhlhrr, , 
k tnder the title of Frederick the Second. Sophia wu tba doUms of Frederick 

irSSbge the Second was born on the Mth of October, 1 141, crowned el West 
ulaitvrftfl Hu l«i or August, 1781, and died on the Uth of October. 1788. 

11 Wllhclmlnl was lbs daughter of John Frederick, margrave tif Intgorh \ 
Bke was bom Much Ik* 1st, 1 883. and died N err rater Mb. 1717. 

1. Frederick died hearty ten yean before hb Iblber. 

|«)Thli llllk work, with the Ear. b well worth ibe attention e,'iwyb4MW> 
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Lineal iucenl? 

, oeoroe n. cjn- 


To whom married. 
Wilhelm In b Df Ana- 
tlnued. p a ch ^configure/ ■ 

Frederic-i Lutia, Augusta of Saxe* 
prlncr of IValrt ■, Gotha 


GEORGE III. iKnfTlinrli.llc of Meck- 
Jan. 2 D, 1920 lenburjjli I 


Tune. 

2 Ann, 9 Amelia. 4 Elizabeth. I 
William. 0 Maria. 7 l^ulia. V 
Gtorge. 

I George William Frn/trhlr. i F.il- 
ward. 9 William. 4 llenrv. 5 
FreflcHrk. fl Au^imii. 7 ElUnbcIi 
B 9 Cardiur, 

I George Augustus Frederick. I ° 
Frederick. 


2. Ann, marHrd William Charles •llgnry. prince uf Kimiii and Orange, who 
tt.h chosen al ail 1 holder by Ihc Slates GcnnraA In 1747: liy whom ahe bad nru 
rhiliLren, a ion and a daughter. 

S. Amelia died unmarried, October 3 1 s I, 178j. 

4. Elizabeth died unmarried, December 2 SI li. 1787. 

5. William, created duke dF Cumberland, niirndrd I1I1 father at Ihe bailie rT 
Dctllngrn, In TJenmany. June 2Glh, 171.1, when Hie French wrre nmiplrlely dr 
fealcrt. In Ihc rebellion in 1 745-6, lie had ilir rornmand uf ihr army agmnii (lie 
rebel* In Scotland, whom lie totally defeated al Cn II 11 A n, n:i the I Dili of Arrll, 1 746. 

G. Mari£ married 10 Freik-rick, prince of Hgste Custl, by whom »be had three 

IDIII. S 

7. Louisa, married Id Fredcrkk, prince mynl of Denmark, who succeeded hie 
father in 1 74G, under ihu llllr nf Frtdcrirk Ilia Fifth, byulfm ihe had Frcdcrlrk 
Christian VII. and Hirer daughters. 

B. George died in his Infantry. 

■ Frederick Louis, Ihe eldest son of Gcorgn II. war horn al Hanover, Jan. 

V7, and w.i creaied prince n( Walei In 1728. lie married on Hid 2 7 i K 0/ April, 
Jo, AuguMn, daughter nf Frederick II. duke of Saar Goiha. 

Georg t William Frederick, afterwards king, villi the Lille nf flmrCB III. 
Edward, born in the Mill of March, I7?8. was created duke nf York and 
of Muuiler. I 7 CO. lie died unmarried, nl Munarho, In I inly. |7G7. 

William, bom on ihc 73th of Nuvemli-r, 1713, was created duke of Uloncesier 
awl Edinburgh, and rarl nf Connaught. In Ireland, In 1704. lie marneil Marla, 
countess dowager of Waldpgrave, In 1 7 rl 5 . by whom hs had issue Frederick Wil- 
liam, born at Home. Jan. 15, 1 770, who surrceilei! his father, ami Buphln Matilda. 

J He died Aug. 25, 1905. The duchesi dud %t G.nmptnn, Aug. 22, 1907, In lb* 
MTenty-aacond year of hrr agf. 

4. Henry, rmicdUuhe of Cumberland and Slra'hcrn, and rarl of Dublin, was 
bom Net. 7, 1 745 lie married Ann, Ihe eldral daiigh'rr of Simon, lir»l earl el 
Carhampton, and rclirlofChriilopher llorlon. Esq., of Lotion Hall, In Derbyshire- 
1 but dying without l»iiie, hi* ililn became extinct. 

3. Fredenrh, born May 5f, 1 7S0. died Die. 2'J, I7fl5. 

G. Auguiia born July 91st, 1737. marred lo Charts William Ferdinand, hr*' 
red ilarr prlnre or Hruoswlck, by whom she had Hsu* ihn e ions and threw daugh* 
lera. Iler second daughter. Camline Amelia Fdizsbclh. married her cousin Grurgr, 
prince of Wales, the son of George III., April Slh, I 7'j3 Frederick succeeded nil 
Iklhrr, Iha duke of Druniwhk. When huon.ipariD al Lacked ih* l‘ru*»Jana In 
■ 1806. Ihe duke. In giving Ihrm aaiUianre, was wnunded at Ihe balll* of Auer 
[ atadl, on tbe Mih ofOciDber, Ihn year, and died of his wounds on Ih* I0tii of 
Hot ember following. 

\ 1. Elisabeth. bom In I7fn, died unmarHod In 1759. 

t I. l^uis* Anne, born In 1 7JV, died unmarried in I765. a 

9. Caroline Matilda, bom July llih, 1751, married lo Christian V 1 1. king of 
1 Danmark. On lit, 1706, by whom ib* had Frederick VL Iha prevent king, and 
i Iambi AtffUala, 

. r Of Mecklenburprh VlraUts. The queen vaa bora Mir 151b, 1743, married 
1 BepL Bth, 1761. and died Now. 17th, till 

\ I. Oeovgo Augustus Frederick, pHnco of Wake. eUdoraJ prince of Brunswick 
l Lunrnburgh, duke at Cornwall and llothaajr, rarl of Chmar and Cmlrl, baron 
.. of Renfrew, lord of ihe Isica. a*d hereditary great steward of Scotland, wa* born 
; August lilts. 1702, married In 1795. bis cousin Caroline Amalia Elisabeth, second ’ 

E kler or the dak* of Brunswick, by whom ha bad ooe daughter, Charlotte 
Ine Augusta. O&lnf la the Hlnrs s of hU msJe-Mj, the prince was qMtltd 
it oa the 6ih of February, IBII. lie succeeded to Ihc throne on IMfPih oL 
January, 104. and died Kih of June. I HO. V 


L Frederick, duk* of York mod Albany, earl of IRsicr, bishop of Of naborg, vaa 
.Mara August lath. irBJ. and married In iftl, Predrrkw-Ttiariotir Ulrica Cube- 


| Iftna. eideot daughter of Frederick III. king qf Premia ; dWd 


ksaaso J 
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Lim&ol deoeent. To whom married. 
GEORGE III. von- Charlotte of Meck- 
tlmmed. lenburgh, con - 

8 tinned. 


Edwavd, duke 0 / Mary Lou I a Vlclo- 1 
rla.dauthtcrDfthu 
1 • duke di Bala Co- 

burg, and wldnw nf 
'* the prince Eralcli ' 

' deLelnlngen. 

VICTORIA ALEX. Francla Albert ,Au-.l 
ANDRINA. apuitui rharlei 

Emanuel, tucond 
■ on d! Ermat, 
duke oT Saxe Cu- 
hurg and OdIIih. 
Rom Aug 7fl, 1019; 
died Der. 14, I SQ I. 
r 


THE ROYAL* FA MILT. | 

IimhM 

3 William. 4 Charlotte. 5 Edward. 

G foplila. 7 Elizabeth. S Emeal 
AugustCa. ,0 Augustus Frederick. 

10 Adoluhui Fredeqkk. 11 Mary. 

12 Sophia. 1.1 Amelia. 

Victoria Alrxandrina. a 

11 / 


Victoria ■ Adeloile Mary Lmiisv 
prlnceia royal. 2 Albert Edward, 
prince or Wales 3 Al'ce Mnml 
MtiryJ. 4 Alfred Ernest Albert. S 
Helena Aviguita 5 . 6 LouUn Caro- 
line. 7 Arthur William. 8 Leopold 
licorgr. 9 ilcairice Mary. - 


'3. William, Hie late king, born August 2 lat, 17G5; wan treated In C?N'i. duke 
nf Clarence and St. Andrew’! and earl uT M unsier, married to t'ie princess of San* 
Melnlngan, Id 1BIB; bud Lisuo iwo daughters, Charlotte and Elizabeth, who dint 
In lu fancy. 

4. Charlotte Augusta Matilda, born Sept. 201h, I7nn, princess royal, Indy of the 

^IBbalan order or St. Catherine, married In 1797, Frederick Charles William, duke 
nf Wlnembiirp. In 1808, they were proclaimed king anil queen of Wirtemburg.l 
.She died Oct. Oth, 1828. \ 

0. Edward, duke oT Kent and Rtrathorn, and pnrl of PuMln. wa* horn Nov. 2nd,! 
1787, married to iheprlnrceh of Lc In In gen, In INIB.nud tiled In Jan. 1 820; leaving 
t«aue h daugbier, Altsnndrinn Victoria, born May 2lili, 1819. | 

5. Ail >r iiMt n Bopltia, Imrn Nr". Nth, 17118, died IHiH. 

7. Elliatietb, bom May 22nd, 1770. Married Id the prince dT Hesse llomburgb, 
In IBIB, died IB 10. 

B. E' ie»l Augustus, duke of Cmr^erland and Tlvlntriale. and earl of Armagh, 
wae bom June B, 1771, and married 1 □ the w blow of the duke nf Salma. In Uer- 
me'iy. He Bucceedril Id the throne oT Hanoi er 1837, and died 1851, leaving Issue 
a eon, Oaorpe-FTcderlrk, horn May 27lh, 1819, the present kmg. 

D. Augdaiua Frederick, duke nr Sussex, carl of Inverness, and baron of Arklow. 
T»aa born Jan. 37lh, 1 7 73, died I Bi 3. 1 

10. Adolphua Frrdrrirk. duke of Cambr dge, carl of Tipperary, and bnrnu nf 
.Culloden, wnv born Feb. 24th, 1774. Married to the pi In reus nf lime Camel, in 
IBIS, died 1W0. lie had ls*u* a iDn, Ornrge Wllllam-Fredcrlrk Ch.irlrs, born 
March SO, IBID, and Iwo daughter!, Aiimaia Cnrnllne, k'n July I9ih, 1823. mar- 
ried I M3, hereditary grand nuke or Mecklenburg Sircllti; and Min Adelaide, 
born Nov, 37, lBSSj married June II, IBGfl, prinrs Francis Louie Paul Alexander 
or Tech. 

11. Mary, born April !5lli, 1770. Married Id the duke of Glouces er 111 ', 
illod 1057. 

II. Sophia, bom Ndv. 3rd, 177 7, died IMS. 

13. Amelia, born Aua. 7ih. 1783. She died nn the 2nd of Nov., 1810, afier a 
long and painful lllneaa, and waa burled In St. lleorgr'a Chapel, Wlndaor. 


« Victoria Adelaida Mary Loulaa, prtneeaa royal, bom Nor. II, IB40; married 
Jan. IS, I BOB, lo prince Frodorlei- Will lam oT Prussia 

t Married, March 10, IBIS, prinevM Alexandra or Dap mark. 

| Married, July I, MBS, prince Frvderlrk William Louts or Hesse, 
n | Marrivl, July 0,4069, prince Christian of Bchleawlg-ll oleic In. 


TUB END. 
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